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XHIS  collection  took  ks  rise  from  a  msb  i^hich  the  compiler 
httd  Mmetimi^  felt^  ia  hearing  the  prmes  t>f  the  celebrated  ora* 
toiY  irf  fenaer  ttmesy  to  kn^w  what  figure  they  wovld  have  made 
b]r  the  side  of  1Jh«ie  of  our  own  timoB,  with  whose  productions  we 
are  better  acquainted.  For  instkiG6)  in  reading  Burkei  I  should 
Inave  beim  i^lad  tp  have  had  the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham  at 
haski,  to  oonqpare  them  ;  and  I  have  had  the  same  curiosity  to 
knoWy  whether  Walpole  had  any  thing  ]ikt  the  dexterity  and 
fusibility  of  Pitt.  As  there  ure  probably  other  readers^  who 
may  have  felt  the  same  kind  of  curiosity,  i  thought  I  could  not 
employ  my  tiaie  better  than  in  attempting  to  gratify  it.  Be* 
Mdesy  it  is  no  mbre  than  a  piece  of  jusdoe  due  to  the  migAty  dead. 
It  is  but  right  we  should  know  what  we  owe  to  them,  and  how  far 
we  have  improved  upon,  or  fallen  short  oi  them.  Who  could 
not  give  alslost  any  ^ing  to  have  seen  Garrick,  and  Bettertont 
and  Quin  ?  Out  polititians  are  almost  as  diort*lived  a  race  as 
our  players,  <<  who  strut  and  fret  an  hour  upon  the  stage,and  then 
are  heard  no  more.'*  The  event,  and  the  hero  of  the  moment 
engross  all  our  attention*  and  in  the  Tmstne^$  of  our  present 
viewsy  we  endrely  overlook  tlie  past  Those  celebre^ted  men 
of  the  last  Hgty  the  Walpoles,  the  Pulteneys,  the  Pelhams,  the 

Harleys,  tlie  TownsfvJnfltf^V^/^^f /V^I^tV"^  ^^^  ^^  ^* 
lunma  of  the  news-pa{iiers'widi4heir  s^eeb^,tknd  every  public 
place  with  their  fame,  whi^ltfeijiy  t94  n4)lith*i^eces  of  their  party 9 
nothing  but  perpetual  smoke«aiM«bopnc^iqcessant  volley  with- 
out let  or  intermission,  'icbo^lEfea^  .the^iwlom  of  the  wise,  and 
the  strength  of  the  strong,  whose  pnuses  were  inscribed  on 
every  window*shutter  or  brick«wall,  or  floated  through  the  bu- 
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fl^aiT}  upborne  by  the  shouts  toid  huzsas  of  a  giddy  mulli|udp» 
slLof  theii  are  now  sUent  and  forgotten  ;  oil  that  remains  of 
them  is  consigned  to  dblivioQ  in  the  musty  records  of  Parlia* 
menty  or  lives  only  in  the  shadow  of  a  name*^    I  wished  there* 
fore  to  bring  them  on  the  stage  once  more^  and  drag  them  out 
of  that  obscurity^  from  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  redeem 
ibeir/ellovHietor€.    I  was  uneasy  till  I  had  made  the  monument 
tal  pile  <ii  octavos  and  foliosi  ^  wherein  I  saw  them  quietly  in^ 
umed,  open  its  ponderous  and  marble  jaws/'  and  *^  set  the  im- 
prisoned wranglers  free  again.*'    It  is  possible  that  pome  of 
that  numerous  race  of  orators,  who  have  sprung  up  within  the 
last  ten  years,  to  whom  I  should  certainly  have  first  pidd  my 
compliments)  may  not  be  satisfied  with  the  wpBce  allotted  them 
in  these  volumest     But  I  cannot  help  it    My  object  was  to  re- 
vive what  was  forgotten,  and  embody  what  was  permanent ;  and 
not  to  echo  the  loquacious  babblings  of  these  ac€omi4i8hed  per- 
sons, whoy  if  aD  their  words  were  written  in  a  book,  the  worid 
would  not  contain  them.    Besides,  living  speakers  may,  and  are 
in  the  habit  of  printing  their  own  speeches.     Or  even  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  there  is  no  danger^  whilQ  they  have  breath 
and  lungs  left,  that  they  will  ever  suffer  the  public  to  be  at  a  loss 
ibr  daily  specinieitt  of  their  polished  eloquence  and  profound 
wi^ora. 

There  wese  some  other  objects  to  be  attended  to  in  making 
this  collection,  as  well  as  the  style  of  difi*erent  speakers.  I 
wished  to  make  it  a  history,  as  fiur  as  I  could,  of  the  progress 

of  the  languag^of;thltS*stMse  ifsV^^^^  different  periods,  of 

/  •  ^*  I  \  * •  •/  • 

the  most  interesting 'depatis,  i^d  ifi*&Roft,  an  abridged  parlia- 
mentary history  for  t])e.%!me«*B&tHt8e  necessary  that  it  should 
serve  as  a  common^phiep  hpoh:^F:^e:prindpal  topics,  of  the 
firo9  and  cons  of  the  diiTeMftt^^festldhs^that  may  be  brought  in- 
to dispute.  If,  however,  this  work  has  the  effect  which  I  intend 
it  to  have,  it  will  rather  serve  to  T>ut  a  stop  to  thstt  vice  of  Tnuck 
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•         « 

*fieakifgf  which  is  the  fashion  of»the  present  day,  By  shewing 
our  forward  disputants  how  little  new  is  to  be  said  dh  any  of 
these  qttesdons,  than  offer  a  temptation  to  their  ranity  to  enrich 
themselves  out  of  the  spoils  of  others.  I  have  also  endeavour- 
ed to  gratify  the  reader's  curiosity^by  sometimes  giving  the 
speeches  of  men  who  were  not  celebrated  for  their  eloquence, 
but  for  other  things  ;  as  Cromwell,  for  extonple*  If,  therefore, 
any  one  expects  to  find  nothing  but  eloquent  speeches  in  these 
volumes,  he  will  certainly  be  disappointed.  A  very  small  vo- 
lume indeed,  would  contain  ail  the  recorded  eloquence  of  both 
houses  of  parliament. 

As  to  the  notes  and  criticisms^  which  aceenipany  the 
speeches,  I  am  aware  that  they  are  too  long  and  frequent  for 
a  work  of  this  nature.  If,  however,  the  reader  should  not  be  of 
opinion  that  ^  the  things  themselves  are  neither  new  nor  rane,*' 
he  b  at  liberty  to  apply  the  next  line  of  the  satire  to  themr— he- 
may  naturally  enough  wonder,  <<  how  the  devil  they  got  there.** 
The  characters  of  Chatham,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Pitt,  are  those 
which  are  the  most  laboured.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  I  am  not 
80  certain.  It  was  written  in  the  heat  of  the  first  impression 
which  his  speeches  made  upon  me :  and  periiaps  the  first  im- 
pression is  a  fair  test  of  the  effect  they  munt  produce  on  those 
who  heard  them.— vBut  farther  I  will  not  be  answerable  for  it.  As 
to  the  opinions  I  have  expressed  of  the  three  last  speakers,  they 
are  at  least  my  settled  opinions,  and  I  believe  I  shall  not  easily 
change  them.  In  the  selections  from  Burke,  I  have  followed  the 
fidviceof  friends  ingivin2f'i^wVc>lc4)c^ti/w:l^oas  I  ought  to 

have  given  only  extracts* .    .  ,.^ 

For  the  bias  which  may  tipTtieiiiin^fii  PiVP^J^^  w  this  work,  I 
shall  only  apologize  by  referring;  ^d/clitn^r^jjTfiadcr  to  the  dif- 
iercnt  characters  of  Fox  and  »BwW.  *  'Thete  Vill,  I  think,  shew, 
that  whatever  my  prejudiees  may  be,  I  am  not  much  disposed 
to  be  blinded  bv  them. 
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GEORGE  IIL 


(b&ANDSOlf  or  OBOROB  II.} 


Sis  Speech  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

At  tiie  opening  of  the  first  parliament  summoned  and 
elected  under  my  authority,  I  with  pleasure  take  notice 
of  an  event,  which  has  made  me  completely  happy,  and 
given  universal  joy  to  my  loving  subjects.  My  marriage 
with  a  princess,  eminently  distinguished  by  every  virtue 
^nd  amiable  endowment,  whilst  itafford?  V}^S^  possible 
domestic  comfort,  cannot  jotUt'  Iti^y  Qonn-ibllit^  to  the 
Happiness  of  my  kingdoms^fwhich  ha%  b^eg^'  and  always 
shall  be,  my  first  object  in  evefy  ^4t^  ^^fJlY  ^^^^* 

It  has  been  my  eaniest  wish,.  ttwi.\  tHJ8\  •peri  of  my 
itign  might  be  marked  with  anoU^^dk!^  V  ^^^  restor- 
ing  of  the  blessings  of  peace  to  my  people,  and  putting 
an  end  to  tho  calamities  of  war,  under  which  so  great 
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a  part  of  Europe  suffers.  But  though  overtures  were 
made  to  me  and  ray  good  brother  and  ally  the  king  of 
Prussia,  by  the  several  belligerent  powers,  in  order  to  a 
jgeneral  pacification,  for  which  purpose  a  congress  was 
appointed ;  and  propositions  were  made  to  me  by  France 
for  a  particular  peace  with  that  crown,*  'which  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  actual  negociation ;  yet  that  congress  hath 
not  hitherto  taken  place,  and  the  negociation  with  France 
is  entirely  broken  off. 

The  sincerity  of  mjL  disposition  to  effectuate  this  good 
work  has  been  manifested  in  the  progress  of  it ;  and  I 
have  the  consolation  to  reflect,  that  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  and  the  farther  effusion  of  christian  bloody  to 
which  it  was  the  desire  of  my  heart  to  put  a  stop,  can- 
not with  justice  be  imputed  to  me. 

Our  military  operations  have  in  no  degree  been  sus- 
pended or  delayed:  and  it  has  pleased  God  to  grant  us 
farther  important  successes,   by  the   conquests  of  the 
islands  of  Belleisle  and  Dominica ;  and  by  the  reduction 
of  Pondicherry,  which  hath  in  a  manner  annihilated  the 
French  power  in  the  East  Indies.     In  other  parts,  where 
the  enemy's  numbers  were  greatly  superior,  their  prin- 
cipal designs  and  projects  have  been  generally  disappoint- 
ed, by  a  conduct  which  does  the  highest  honour  to  the 
distinguished  capacity  of  my  general,  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  and  by  the  valour  of  my  troops*    The  ma^> 
tianimity  and  ability  c^the  king  of  Prussia  have  eminent- 
ly appeared,  in  resisting  such  numerous  armies,  aiyl 
surmounting  so  great  diinculties. 

In  this  situation,  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  receiving  the  truest  information  of  the  sense  of  itky 
people,  ]k{^-{imeVchcac9^  representatives.     I  am 

fully  pehfua^d  y9u/vill;stgVe^  with  me  in  opinion,  that 
the  steady  ex6iitic^4l  ^^  most  vigorous  efforts,  in  every 
part  where  dfc[e/eTCri^]ji\ay.  still  be  attacked  with  advan- 
tage, is  th^\4if]p^!m|fca^  can  be  productive  of  such  a 
peace  as  may  with  reason  be  expected  from  our  suc- 
tiessos^    It  is  there£are  my  fixed  resolution^  with  your 
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concurrence  and  support,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  most 
effectual  manner  for  the  interest  and  advantage  of  my 
kingdoms ;  and  to  maintain  to  the  utmost  of  my  power 
the  good  faith  and  honour  of  my  crown,  by  adhering 
firmly  to  the  engagements  entered  into  with  my  allies* 
In  this  I  will  persevere,  until  my  enemies,  moved  by 
their  own  losses  and  distresses,  and  touched  with  the 
miseries  of  so  many  nations,  shall  yield  to  the  equitable 
conditions  of  an  honourable  peace ;  in  which  case,  as 
well  as  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  I  do  assure  you, 
no  consideration  whatever  shall  make  me  depart  from 
the  true  interests  of  these  my  kingdoms,  and  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  my  croMm. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons,  I  am  heartily 
sorry,  that  the  necessity  of  large  supplies  appears  so 
clearly  from  what  has  already  been  mentioned.  The 
proper  estimates  for  the  service  for  the  en^suing  year  shall 
be  bid  before  you  ;  and  I  desire  you  to  grant  me  such 
supplies,  as  may  enable  me  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vi- 
gour, and  as  your  own  welfare  and  security,  in  the  pre- 
seBt  critical  conjuncture,  require  ;  that  we  may  happily 
put  the  last  hand  to  this  great  work.  Whatsoever  you 
give,  shall  be  duly  and  faithfully  applied. 

I  dare  say  your  affectionate  regard  for  me  and  the 
queen  makes  you  go  before  me  in  what  I  am  next  to 
mention ;  the  making  an  adequate  and  honourable  pro- 
vision for  her  support,  in  case  she  should  survive  me. 
This  is  what  not  only  her  royal  dignity,  but  her  oWn 
merit  calls  for ;  and  I  earnestly  recommend  it  to  your  ^  • 
consideration. 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen,  I  have  such  a  confidence 
in  the  zeal  and  good  affections  of  this  parliament,  that 
I  think  it  quite  superfluous  to  use  any  exhortations  to 
excite  you  to  a  right  conduct*  I  will  only  add,  there 
never  was  a  situation  in  which  unanimity,  firmness,  and 
dispatch,  were  more  necessary  for  the  safety,  honour, 
and  true  interest  of  Great  Britain. 
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MR.  PITT, 

I 

/ 

(late  earl  of  CHATSAM.) 

I  had  not  yet  come  to  any  thing  that  would  justify  the  high  en- 
comiums, generally  and  deservedly  passed  on  lord  Chatham^  But 
his  genius,  like  Burke  s,  burnt  brightest  at  the  last.  The  spark  of 
,  liberty,  which  had  l^n  concealed  and  dot-mant>  buried  under  the 
dirt  and  rubbish  of  state  intrigue  and  vulgar  faction,  now  met 
with  congenial  matter^  and  kindled  up  ^'  a  flame  of  sacred  vehe* 
znence"  in  his  breast.  It  burst  forth  with  a  fury  and  a  splendour 
that  might  have  awed  the  worlds  and  made  kings  tremble.  He 
spoke  as  a  man  should  speak,  because  he  felt  as  a  man  should 
feel  in  such  circumstances.  He  came  forward  as  the  advocate  of 
liberty^  as  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  the 
enemy  of  tyranny,  as  the  friend  of  his  country,  and  of  mankind* 
He  did  hot  stand  up  to  make  a  vain  display  of  his  talents,  but  to- 
discharge  a  duty,  to  m-^ntain  that  cause  which  ky  nearest  to  his 
heart,  to  preserve  the  ark  of  the  British  constitution  from  every 
sacrilegious  tough,  as  the  high-priest  of  his  calling,  with  a  pious 
zeal.  The  feelings  and  the  rights  of  Englishmen  were  enshrined  in 
his  heart  j  and  with  their  united  force  braced  every  nerve,  pos- 
sessed every  faculty,  and  communicated  warmth  and  vital  energy  ti> 
every  part  of  his  being.  The  whole  man  moved  under  this  iiii<* 
pulse.  He  felt  the  cause  of  liberty  as  his  own  He  resented  every  in* 
jury  done  to  her  as  an  injury  to  himself,  and  every  attempt  to 
defend  it  as  an  insult  upon  his  understanding.  He  did  not  stay  to 
dispute  about  words,  about  nice  distinctions,  about  trifling  forms. 
He  laughed  at  the  little  attempts  of  little  retailers  of  logic  to  en- 

-  tangle  him  in  senseless  argument.  He  did  not  come  there  as  to 
s  debating  club,  or  law  court,  to  start  questions  and  hunt  them 
down  ;  to  wind  and  unwind  the  web  of  sophistry  ;  to  pick  out  the 
threads,  and  untie  every  knot  with  scrupulous  exactness ;  to  bandy 
logic  with  every  pretendf  r  to  a  paradox  ;  to  examine,  to  sift  evi- 
dence \  to  dissect  a  doubt  and  halve  a  scruple  ;  to.  weigh  folly  and 
knavery  in  scales  together^  and  see  on  which  side  the  balance 
preponderated  ;  to  prove  that  liberty,  truth,  virtue,  and  justice 
were  good  tilings,  or  that  slavery  and  corruption  were  bad  things. 
He  did  not  try  to  prove  those  truths  which  did  not  requii'e  any 
yropf,  but  to  maJke  others  feel  them  with  the  same  force  that  he  did  ; 
and  to  tear  ofi*  the  flimsy  disguises  with  which  the  sycophants  of 
power  attempted  to  cover  them.— The  business  of  an  orator  is  not 
to  convince,  but  persuade  ;  not  to  inform,  but  to  rouse  the  mind ; 
to  build  upon  the  habitual  prejudices  of  mankind,  (for  reason  of  it- 
self will  dio  nothing,)  and  to  add  feeling  to  prejudice,  and  action  to 
feeling.    There  is  nothing  new>  or  curious,  or  profound}  in  lo|d 


ChatMam't  speeches.  All  is  obvious  sod  cMilMm ;  there  is  nothing 
but  what  we  already  knew,  or  might  have  found  out  for  ourselves. 
We  see  nothing  but  the  familiar  everyday  &ce  of  nature.  We  are 
always  in  broad  day-light.  But  then  there  is  the  same  difference  be* 
tween  our  own  conceptions  of  things  and  his  representation  of  them^ 
as  there  is  between  the  same  objects  seen  on  a  dull  cloudy  day,  or  in 
the  Maze  of  sunshine..  His  common  sense  has  the  effect  of  inspira* 
tion.  He  electrifies  his  hearers,  not  by  the  novelty  of  his  ideas,  but 
by  their  force  and  intensity.  He  has  the  same  ideas  of  other  meuy 
'  but  he  has  them  in  a  thousand  times  greater  clearness  and  strength 
and  vividness.  Perhaps  there  is  no  man  so  poorly  furnished  with 
thoughts  and  feelings  but  that  if  he  could  recollect  all  that  he  kneWf 
and  had  all  his  ideas  at  perfect  command,  he  would  be  able  to 
confound  the  puny  arts  of  the  most  dexterous  sophist  that  pretend* 
ed  to  make  a  dupe  of  his  understanding.  But  in  the  mind  of  Chat* 
lam,  the  gveat  substantial  truths  of  common  sense,  fh®  leading 
maxims  of  the  constitution,  the  real  interests  and  general  feelings 
of  mankind,  were  in  a  manner  embodied.  He  comprehended  the 
"whole  of  his  subject  at  a  single  glance«-every  thing  was  firmly  rivet- 
ted  to  its  place ;  there  was  no  feebleness,  no  forgetfulness^no  pauflie, 
no  distraction  ;  the  ardour  of  his  mind  overcame  every  obstacle) 
and  he  crushed  the  sophisms  of  his  adversaries  as  we  crush  an 
insect  under  our  feet.— -His  imagination  was  of  the  same  charac- 
ter with  his  understanding,  and  was  under  the  same  guidance, 
When^er  he  gave  way  to  it,  it  <^  flew  an  eagle  flight,  forth  and  right 
(»  ;**  but  it  did  not  become  enamoured  of  its  own  motion,  wanton- 
ing in  giddy  circles,  or  ^  sailing  with  supreme  dominion  through 
the  azure  deep  of  air."  It  never  for^t  its  errand,  but  went  strait 
forward,  like  an  arrow  to  its  mark,  with  an  unerring  aim.  It  was 
bis  servant,  net  his  master. 

To  be  a  great  orator  does  not  require  the  highest  feculties 
of  the  human  mind,  but  it  requires  the  highest  exertion  of 
the  common  faculties  of  our  nature.  He  has  no  occasion  to 
dive  into  the  depths  of  science,  or  to  soar  aloft  on  angels' 
wings.  He  keeps  upon  the  surface,  he  stands  firm  upon  the 
ground,  but  his  form  is  majestic,  and  his  eye  sees  far  and 
near :  he  moves  among  his  fellows,  but  he  moves  among  them  as 
a  giant  among  common  men.  He  has  no  need  to  read  the  hea* 
-vens,  to  unfold  the  system  of  the  universe,  or  create  new  worlds 
ibr  the  delighted  fancy  to  dwell  in  ;  it  is  enough  that  he  sees 
things  as  they  are  ;  that  he  knows  and  feels  and  remembers  the 
common  circumstances  and  daily  transactions  that  are  passing 
in  the  world  around  him.  He  is  not  raised  above  others  by  bein|^ 
superior  to  the  common  interests,  prejudices,  and  passions  of  man* 
kind,  but  by  feeling  them  in  a  more  intense  degree  than  they  do. 
Force  then  is  the  sole  characteristic  excellence  of  an  orator ;  it  is 
altnost  the  only  one  that  can  be  of  any  service  to  him  Refine- 
«ent^  depth,  elevation^  delicacyi  orif^naUty,  ingenuity,  inven* 
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tioti,  1^  not  ^vMttfd  i  he  toast  appead  ta  t!he  S)rmp«t}uea  of  huoaiUL 
nature, 'and  whatever  is  lun  founded  in  these,  is  foreign  to  hi& 
purpose.  He  does  not  create* '  he  can  only  imitate  or  echo  back 
the  pubtic  sentiment.  His  object  is  to  call  up  the  feeling  of  tiie 
human  breast ;  but  he  camiot  call  up  what  is  not  tttmAy  there. 
The  first  duty  of  an  orator  is  to  be  understood  by  every  one  ;  but 
It  is  evident  that  what  all  can  understand,  is  not  in  itself  difficult 
^f  compreliension.  He  cannot  add  any  thing  to  the  materials 
afibrded  him  by  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others. 

Lord  Chatham,  in  his  speeches,  was  nekher  philosopher  itor 
poet.    As  to  the  latter,  the  difference  between  poetry  and  eloquence 
I  take  to  be  this :  that  the  object  of  the  one  is  to  delight  the  ima« 
fination,  that  of  the  other  to  impel  the  wiH.      The  one  ought  to 
€nnch  and  feed  the  mind  itself  \Hth  tenderness  and  beauty,  the 
*  «ther  furnishes  it  with  motives  of  action.  The  one  seeks  to  give  im- 
Tnediate  pleasure,  to  make  the  f)Mnd  dwell  with  rapture  on  its  own 
workings— >it  is  to  itself  ^^  both  end  and  use  :*'  the  other  endeavours 
to  call  up  such  rmages  as  will  pr6duce  the  strongest  effect  upoa 
the  mind,  and  makes  use  of  the  passions  only  as  instruments  to 
atteun  a  particular  purpose.     The  poet  lulls  and  soothes  the  mind 
into  a  forgctfulness  of  itself,  and  «  laps  it  in  Elysium  :*'  the  orator 
strives  to  awaken  it  to  a  sense  of  its  real  interests,  and  to  make 
St  feel  ^c  necessity  of  taking  the  most  effectual  means  for  secur- 
ing them.     The  one  dwells  in  an  ideal  world ;  the  other  is  only- 
conversant  about  realities.   Hence  poetry  must  be  more  ornament- 
ed, must  be  richer  and  fuller  and  more  delicate,  because  it  is  at 
liberty  to  select  whatever  images  arc  naturally  most  beautiful, 
and  likely  to  give  most  pleasure  ;  whereas  the  orator  is  confined 
to  particular  facts,  which  he  may  adorn  as  well  as  he  can,  and 
xnake  the  most  of.  but  which  he  cannot  str^n  beyond  a  certain 
point  without  running  into  extravagance  and  affectation,  and  losing* 
his  end.     However,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  orator 
Is  allowed  a  greater  latitude,  and  is  compelled  to  make  use  of 
harsher  and  more  abrupt  combinations  in  the  decoration  of  hi& 
subject ;  for  his  art  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  beauty  and  deformi- 
ty together:  on  the  contrary,  the  materials  of  poetry,  which  are 
chosen  at  pleasure,  arc  in  themselves  beautiful,  and  naturally  com- 
bine with  whatever  else  is  beautiful.    Grace  and  harmony  are 
therefore  essential  to  poetry,  because  they  naturally  arise  out  o€ 
the  subject ;  but  whatever  adds  to  the  effect,  whatever  tends  to 
strengthen  the  idea  or  give  energy  to  the  mind,  is  of  the  nature  of 
eloquence.     The  orator  is  only  concerned  to  give  a  tone  of  mas- 
culine firmness  to  the  will,  to  brace  the  sinews  and  muscles  of  the 
mind ;  not  to  delight  our  nervous  sensibilities,  or  soften  the  mind 
into  voluptuous  indolence.  The  flowery  and  sentimental  style  is  of 
all  others  the  most  intolerable  in  a  speaker.      I  shall  only  add  on 
this  subject,  that  modesty,  impartiality  and  candour,  arc  not  the 
virtues  of  a  public  speaker.    He  must  be  confident)  inQexible, 
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iitieolktpalat>lft,  oT€rc0ttuag  all  ^pfositiQii  by  hk  ardcwimd'  iai*^ 
p^tuosity.  We  do  not  command  others  by  sympathy  with  thexoy 
'  but  by  power,  by  passion,  by  will.  Calm  inquiry,  sober  truths 
and  specoladyt  indifference,  will  never  carry  any  point.  The  pa»^ 
lAons  are  oontagiona  ;  afid  we  cannot  contend  against  opposite  paa^ 
nous  with  nothmg  but  md^ecl  reason.  Concessiona  to  an  enemy 
iffe  clear  loss  ;  he  will  take  advantage  of  them,  but  make  us  aon^ 
ih  return.  He  will  magnify  the  weak  sides  of  our  argument,  but 
-will  be  blind  to  whatever  inakes  against  himself.  The  multitude 
Hdll  always  be  inoUned  to  side  with  that  party,  whose  passions 
are  the  moat  inflamed)  and  whose  prejudices  are  the  most  invete» 
mte.  Passi(»i  should  therefore  never  be  saciificed  to  truth.  It 
ahould  indeed  be  governed  by  prudence,  but  it  should  yield  nothing 
to  reason,  or  principle.  Fox  was  a  reasoner,  lord  Chatham  wa9 
an  orator.  Burke  was  both  a  reasoner,  and  a  poet ;  and  waa 
therefore  atill  &rther  removed  fiK>m  that  confoi*mity  with  tha 
vulgar  BodiSna  and  naechanical  feelings  of  makindy  which  wilt 
always  be  necessary  to  give  a  man  the  chief  sway  iu  a  popular  a9» 
Sembly. 


Mr.  Pittas  Speech  on  the  American  Stamp  Act» 

JvIr,  Pitt  at  bcgiiming  was  rather  low,  and  as  every. 
one  was  in  agitation  at  his  first  rising,  his  introduction 
was  not  heard,  till  he  said,  I  c^me  to  town  but  to-day ; 
I  was  a  stranger  to  the  tenor  of  his  majesty's  speech,  an4 
the  proposed  adSress,  tiU  I  heard  them  read  in  this 
house.  Unconnected  and  unconsulted,  I  have  not  the 
means  of  information  ;  I  am  fearful  of  offending  through 
mistake,  and  therefore  beg  to  be  indulged  with  a  second 
reading  of  the  proposed  address. 

The  address  being  read,  Mr.  Pitt  went  on  ;  he  com* 
mended  the  kill's  speech,  approved  of  the  address  in 
answer,  as  it  decided  nothing,  every  gentleman  being 
left  at  perfect  liberty  to  take  such  a  part  concerning 
America,  as  he  might  afterwards  see  fit.  One  word 
only  he  could  not  approve  of;  **  early*'  is  a  word  that 
does  not  belong  to  the  notice  the  ministry  have  given  to 
parliament  of  the  troubles  in  America.  In  a  matter  of 
such  importance,  the  communication  ought  to  have  been 
immediate  :  I  speak  not  with  respect  to  parties,  I  stand 
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up  in  this  place  singly  and  unconnected.  As  to  the  late 
ttiinistT}'^,  (turning  himself  to  Mn  Grenville,)  every  capital 
measure  they  have  taken,  has  been  entirely  wrong.  As 
to  the  present  gentlemen,  to  those  at  least  whom  I  have 
in  my  eye,  (looking  at  the  bench  where  Mr.  Conway  sat^ 
with  the  lords  of  the  treasury,)  I  have  no  objection ;  I 
have  never  been  made  a  sacrifice  by  any  of  them.  Their 
characters  are  fair  ;  and  I  am  always  glad  when  men  of 
&ir  <:hardcter  engage  in  his  miyesty's  service.  Some  of 
them  have  done  me  the  honour  to  ask  my  poor  opinion^ 
before  they  would  engage.  These  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  own,  I  advised  them  to  engage  ;  but  notwithstanding 
I  love  to  be  explicit,  I  cannot  give  them  my  confidence. 
Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  (bowing  to  the  ministry)  con- 
fidence is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aged  bosom  : 
youth  is  the  season  of  credulity  :  by  comparing  events 
with  each  other,  reasoning  from  effects  to  causes,  me- 
thinks  I  plainly  discover  the  traces  of  an  over-ruling  in« 
fiuence. 

There  is  a  clause  in  the  act  of  settlement,  to  oblige 
every  minister  to  sign  his  name  to  the  advice  which  he 
gives  to  his  sovereign.  Would  it  were  observed !  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  serve  the  crown,  and  if  I  could  have 
submitted  to  influence,  I  might  have^till  continued  to 
serve  ;  but  I  would  not  be  responsible  for  others.  I 
have  no  local  attachments  :  it  is  indifferent  to  me,  whe- 
ther a  man  was  rocked  in  his  cradle  on  this  or  that  side 
of  the  Tweed.  I  sought  for  merit  wherever  it  was  to  be 
found. — It  is  my  boast,  that  I  was  the  first  minister  that 
looked  for  it,  and  I  found  it,  in  the  mountains  of  the 
North.  I  called  forth,  and  drew  into  your  service^ 
a  hardy  and  intrepid  race  of  men  !  men,  who,  whea 
left  by  your  jealousy,  became  a  prey  to  the  artifices  of 
your  enemies,  and  had  gone  nigh  to  have  overturned 
the  state,  in  the  war  before  the  last.  These  men,  ia 
the  last  war,  were  brought  to  combat  on  your  side  z 
they  served  with  fidelity,  as  they  fought  with  valour,  and 
conquered  for  you  in  every  part  of  the  world  :  detested 
be  the  national  reflections  against  them  !  they  are  unjust^ 
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groundless^  illiberal,  unmanly.  When  I  ceased  to  serve 
bis  liiajesty  as  a  minister,  it  was  not  the  country  of  the 
man  by  which  I  was  moved,  but  the  man  of  that  coun- 
try wanted  wisdom,  and  held  principles  incompatible 
with  freedom,  ' 

It  is  a  long  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1  have  attend- 
ed in  parliament.  When  the  resolution  was  taken  in 
the  house  to  tax  America,  I  was  ill  in  bed.  If  I  could 
have  endured  to  have  been  carried  in  my  bed,  so  great 
was  the  agitation  of  my  mind  for  the  consequence,  I 
would  have  solicited  some  kind  hand,  to  have  laid 
me  down  on  this  floor,  to  have  born  my  testimony 
against  it.  It  is  now  an  act  that  has  passed  :  I  would 
speak  with  decency  of  every  act  of  this  house,  but  I  must 
beg  the  indulgence  of  the  house  to  speak  of  it  with  free- 
dom. 

I  hope  a  day  may  soon  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  nation  with  respect  to  America.  I-  hope 
gentlemen  will  come  to  this  debate  with  all  the  temper 
and  impartiality  that  his  majesty  recommends,  and  the 
importance  of  the  subject  requires  :  a  subject  of  greater 
importance  than  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  this  house, 
that  subject  only  excepted,  when,  near  a  century  ago, 
it  was  the  questiqg}  whether  you  yourselves  were  to  be 
bound  or  free. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  I  cannot  depend  upon  health 
for  any  future  day,  such  is  the  nature  of  my  infirmities, 
I  will  beg  to  say  a  few  words  at  present,  leaving  the  jus- 
tice, the  equity,  the  policy,  the  expediency  ot  the  act, 
to  another  time.  I  will  only  speak  to  one  point,  a 
point  which  seems  not  to  have  been  generally  under- 
stood—I mean  the  right.  Some  gentlemen  (alluding  to " 
Mr.  Nugent)  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  a  point  of 
honour.  If  gentlemen  consider  it  in  that  light,  they 
leave  all  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  to  follow  a  delu- 
sion that  may  lead  to  destruction.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
this  kingdom  has  no  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  colonies, 
to  be  sovereign  and  supreme  in  every  circumstance  of 
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government  and  legislation  whatsoever  They  are  the 
subjects  of  this  kingdom,  equally  entitled  with  yourselves 
to  all  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  peculiar 
privileges  of  Englishmen* 

Equally  bound  by  its  laws,,  and  equally  participating 
of  the  cohstitutiou  of  this  free  country,  the  Americans 
are  the  sons,  not  the  bastards  of  England  Taxation  is 
no  part  dF  the  governing  or  legislative  power.  The 
taxes  are  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  commons 
alone.  In  legislation  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  are 
alike  concerned ;  but  the  concurrency  of  the  peers  and 
the  crown  to  a  tax,  is  only  necessary  to  close  with  the 
form  of  a  law. 

The  gift  and  grant  is  of  the  commons  alone.  In 
ancient  days,  the  crown,  the  barons,  and  the  clergy, 
possessed  the  lands.  In  those  days,  the  barons  and 
the  clergy  gave  and  granted  to  the  crown.  They  gave 
and  granted  what  was  their  own.  At  present,  since  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  other  circumstances  permit* 
ting,  the  commons  are  become  the  proprietors  of  the  land^ 
The  crown  has  divested  itself  of  its  great  estates. 
The  church  ^God  bless  it)  has  but  a  pittance.  The  pro* 
perty  of  the  lords,  compared  with  that  of  the  commons^ 
IS  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean  ;  stid  this  house  re- 
presents these  commons,  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  ; 
ind  those  proprietors  virtually  represent  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants. 

•  When,  therefore,  in  this  house  we  give  and  grant, 
we  pve  and  grant  what  is  our  own.  But  in  an  American 
tax,  what  do  we  do  ?  We,  your  majesty's  commons  of 
Great  Britain,  give  and  grant  to  your  majesty,  what  ? 
6ur  own  property  ? — ^No,  we  give  and  grant  to  your 
majesty  the  property  of  the  commons  of  America^  It 
is  an  absurdity  in  terms. 

The  distinction  between  legislation  and  taxation  is 
essentially  necessary  to  liberty.  The  crown,  the  peers, 
are  equally  legislative  powers  with  the  commons.  If  tax  - 
ation  be  a  part  of  simple  legislation,  the  crown,  the  peers. 
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have  rights  in  taxation  as  well  as  yourselves ;  rights  they 
will  claim,  which  they  will  exercise,  whenever  the  prin- 
ciple can  be  supported  by  power. 

There  is  an  idea  in  some,  that  the  colonies  are  vir- 
tually represented  in  this  house.  I  wouljd  fain  know  by 
whom  an  American  is  represented  here  ?  Is  he  repre- 
sented by  any  knight  of  the  shire,  in  any  county  in  this 
kingdom  ?  Would  to  God  that  respectable  representa- 
tion was  augmented  to  a  greater  number.  Or  will  you 
.tell  him  that  he  is  represented  hy  any  reprejsentative  of  a 
borough, — a  borough  which,  perhaps,  no  man  ever  saw  ? 
That  is  what  is  called  the  rotten  part  of  the  constitution. 
It  cannot  continue  a  century.  If  it  does  not  drop  it 
must  be  amputated.  The  idea  of  a  virtual  representa- 
tion of  America  in  this  house,  is  die  most  contemptible 
idea  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  man. — It  does 
not  deserve  a  serious  consideration. 

The  commons  of  America,  represented  in  their  seve- 
ral assemblies,  have  ever  been  in  possession  of  the 
exercise  of  this,  their  constitutional  right,  of  ^ving  and 
granting  their  own  money.  They  would  have  been  slaves 
if  they  had  not  enjoyed  it.  At  the  same  time,  this  king- 
dom, as  the  supreme  governing  and  legislative  power, 
has  always  bound  the  colonies  by  her  kws,  by  her  re- 
gulations, and  restrictions  in  trade,  in  navigation,  i^ 
manufactiu^s,  in  every  thing,  except  that  of  taking  their 
money  out  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent.  '  Here 

I  would  draw  the  line, 

• 

Quam  ultra  dtraque  nequit  cmsistere  rectum. 

He  concluded  with  a  familiar  voice  and  tone,  but  so 
low  that  it  was  not  easy  to  distingubh  what  he  said. .  .A 
considerable  pause  ensued  after  Mr.  Pitt  had  done 
i^ieaking. 
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MR.  GRENyiLLE. 

The  folloiRdng;  is  a  neat,  clear,  logical,  and  I  think  masterly  speech 
on  the  subject.  Nothing  could  be  put  in  a  more  simple  or  forci* 
ble  mamier. 

ISs  Speech  en  the  Taxation  of  America^ 

He  began  with  censuring  the  ministry  very  severely,  for 
delaying  to  give  earlier  notice  to  parliament  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  America.  He  said  they  began  in  July,  and 
now  we  are  in  the  middle  of  Januiary ;  lately  they  were 
only  occurances;  they  ai^  now  grown  to  disturbances, 
to  tumults,  and  riots.  I  doubt  they  border  on  open  re- 
bellion ;  and  if  the  doctrine  I  have  heard  this  day  be 
confirmed,  I  fear  they  will  lose  that  name,  to  take  that 
of  a  revolution.  The  government  over  them  being  dis- 
solved, a  revolution  will  take  place  in  America.  I  can- 
not understand  the  diflference  between  external  and  in- 
ternal taxes.  They  are  the  same  in  effect,  and  differ  on- 
ly in  name.  That  this  kingdom  has  the  sovereign,  the 
supreme  legislative  power  over  America,  is  granted. 
It  cannot  be  denied;  and  taxation  is  a  part  of  that 
sovereign  power.  It  is  one  branch  of  the  legislation. 
It  is,  it  has  been  exercised,  over  those  who  are  not, 
^ho  were  never  represented.  It  is  exercised  over  the 
India  Company,  the  merchants  of  London,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  stocks,  and  over  great  manufacturing  towns.  ^ 
It  W£i5  exercised  over  the  county  palatine  of  Chester, 
and  the  bishoprick  of  Durham,  before  they  sent  any  re* 
presentatives  to  parliament.  I  appeal  for  proof  to  the 
preambles  of  the  acts  which  gave  them  representatives  ; 
one  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  other  in  that  of 
Charles  II.  He  then  quoted  the  acts,  and  desired  they 
might  be  read ;  which  being  done,  he  said :  When  I 
proposed  to  tax  America,  I  asked  the  house,  if  any 
gentleman  would  object  to  the  right ;  I  repeatedly  asked 
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it,  and  no  man  would  attempt  to  deny  it.  Protection 
and  obedience  are  reciprocal.  Great  Britain  protects 
America,  America  is  bound  to  yield  obedience.  If  not, 
tell  me  when  the  Americans  were  emancipated  ?  When 
tbey  want  the  protection  of  this  kingdom,  they  are  al- 
ways very  ready  to  ask  it.  That  protection  has  always 
been  afforded  them  in  the  most  full  and  ample  manner. 
The  na  :ion  has  run  itself  into  an  immense  debt  to  give 
them  this  protection;  and  now  they  are  called  upon  to 
contribute  a  small  share  towards  the  public  expence,  an' 
expence  arising  from  themselves,  they  renounce  your 
authority,  insult  your  officers,  and  break  out,  I  might 
almost  say,  in  open  rebellion. 

The  seditious  spirit  of  the  colonies  owes  its  birth  to 
Actions  in  this  house.  Gentlemen  are  careless  of  the 
consequences  of  what  they  say,  provided  it  answers  the 
purposes  of  opposition. 

We  were/told  we  trod  on  tender  ground;  we  were 
bid  to  expect  disobedience.  What  was  this,  but  telling 
the  Americans  to  stand  out  against  the  law,  to  encourage 
their  obstinacy  with  expectation  of  support  from  hence  ? 
let  us  only  hold  out  a  little,  they  would  say,  our  friends 
will  soon  be  in  power.  Ungrateful  people  of  America  I 
bounties  have  been  extended  to  them.  When  I  had  the 
honour  of  serving  the  crown,  while  you  yourselves  were 
loaded  with  an  enormous  debt,*  you  have  given  bounties 
on  their  lumber,  on  their  iron,  their  hemp,  and  many 
other  articles.  You  have  relaxed,  in  their  favour,  the 
act  of  navigation,  that  palladium  of  British  commerce; 
and  yet  I  have  been  abused  in  all  the  public  papers  as 
an  enemy  to  the  trade  of  America.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly charged  with  giving  orders  and  instructions  to 
prevent  the  Spanish  trade,  and  thereby  stopping  the 
channel  by  which  alone  North  America  used  to  be  sup- 
plied with  cash  for  remittances  for  this  country.  I  defy 
any  man  to  produce  any  such  orders  or  instructions.  I 
discouraged  no  trade  but  what  was  illicit,  what  was  pro- 
hibited by  act  of  parliament,    I  desire  a  West  India 
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inerchaiit,  well  known  in  this  city,  (Mr.  Long,)  a  genfle* 
man  of  character,  may  be  admitted.  He  will  tell  you, 
that  I  offered  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  advance 
the  trade  of  America.  I  was  above  giving  an  answer  to 
anonymous  calumnies ;  but  in  this  plaee,  it  becomes  mc 
fo  wipe  off  the  aspersion. 

MR.     PITT. 


Sis  Speech  in  Reply. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  I  do  not  apprehend  I  am  speaking 
twice ;  I  did  expressly  reserve  a  part  of  my  subject,  in 
order  to  save  the  time  of  this  house ;  but  I  am  compell- 
ed to  proceed  in  it.  I  do  not  speak  twice ;  I  only  mean 
to  finish  what  I  designedly  left  imperfect.  But  if  the 
house  is  of  a  different  opinion,  far  be  it  from  me  to  in- 
dulge a  wish  of  transgression  against  order.  Here  he 
paused,  the  house  resounding  with,  go  on,  go  on — ^he 
proceeded : 

Gentlemen,  sir,  (to  the  speaker)  I  have  been  charge^ 
with  giving  birth  to  the  sedition  in  America.  They  have 
3poken  their  sentiments  with  freedom  against  this  un- 
happy act,  and  that  freedom  has  become  their  crime. 
Sorry  I  am  to  hear  the  liberty  of  speech  in  this  house, 
imputed  as  a  crime.  But  the  imputation  shall  not  dis- 
courage me.     It  is  a  liberty  I  mean  to  exercise. 

No  gentleman  ought  to  be  afraid  to  exercise  it — ^it  is  a 
liberty  by  which  the  gentleman  who  calumniates  it  might 
have  profited,  by  which  he  ought  to  have  profited.  He 
ought  to  have  desisted  from  his  project.  The  gentleman 
tell  us  America  is  obstinate  ;  America  is  almost  in  open 
rebellion.  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.  Three 
millions  of  people,  so  dead  to  all  feelings  of  liberty  as 
voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit 
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*  bstrufnents  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest.  1  come  Bot  here 
tamed  at  all  points,  with  law  cases  and  acts  of  parlia* 
ment,  with  the  statute  book  doubled  down  in  dogs'-ears, 
te  defend  the  cause  of  liberty  :  if  I  had,  I  myself  would 
have  cited  the  two  cases  of  Chester  and  Durham :  I 
would  have  cited  them,  to  have  shewn  that  even  under  the 
most  arbitrary  reigns,  parliaments  were  ashamed  of  tax« 
ing  people  without  their  consent,  and  allowed  them  repre- 
sentatives. Why  did  the  gentleman  confine  himself ,  to 
Chester  and  Durham  ?  He  might  have  taken  a  higher 
example  in  Wales ;  Wales,  that  never  was  taxed  by  par- 
liament till  it  was  incorporated*  I  would  not  debate 
a  particular  point  of  law  with  the  gentleman :  I  know 
his  abilities :  I  have  been  obliged  by  his  diligent  re- 
searches. But  for  the  defence  of  liberty  upon  a  general 
principle,  upoti  a  constitutional  principle,  it  is  a  ground 
upon  which  I  stand  firm ;  on  which  I  dare  meet  any 
man.  The  gentleman  tells  us  of  many  who  are  taxed, 
and  are  not  represented.  The  India  Company,  mer- 
chants, stock-holders,  manu&cturers.  Surely  many  of 
these  are  represented  in  other  capacities,  as  owners  of 
land,  or  as  freemen  of  boroughs.  It  is  a  misfortune 
that  more  are  not  actually  represented.  But  they  are 
all  inhabitants,  and,  as  such,  are  virtually  represented. 
Many  have  it  in  their  option  to  be  actually  represented. 
They  have  connections  with  those  that  elect,  and  they 
have  influence  over  them.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
the  stock-holders.  I  hope  he  does  not  reckon  the  debts 
of  the  nation  a  part  of  the  national  estate.  Since  the 
accession  of  king  William,  many  ministers,  some  of 
great,  others  of  more  moderate  abilities,  have  taken  the 
lead  of  government.  He  then  went  through  the  list  of 
them,  bringing  it  down  till  he  came  to  himself,  giving  a 
short  sketch  of  the  characters  of  each  of  them.  None 
of  these,  he  said,  thought  or  ever  dreamed  of  robbing 
the  colonies  of  their  constitutional  rights.  That  was  re- 
senred  to  mark  the  era  of  the  late  administration :  not 
that  there  were  wanting  some,  when  I  had  the  honour 
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to  serve  Ms  majesty^  to  propose  to  me  to  bum  my  fin* 
gers  with  an  American  stamp  act.  With  the  enemy  at 
their  back,  with  our  bayonets  at  their  breasts,  in  the 
day  of  their  dbtress,  perhaps  the  Americans  would  have 
submitted  to  the  imposition ;  but  it  would  have  been 
taking  an  ungenerous,  an  unjust  advantage.  The  gen- 
tleman boasts  of  his  bounties  to  America!  Are  not 
these  bounties  intended  finally  for  the  benefit  of  tlus 
kingdom?  If  they  are  not,  he  has  misapplied  the  na- 
tional treasures.  I  am  no  courtier  of  America,  I  stand 
up  for  this  kingdom.  I  maintain  that  the  parliament  has 
a  right  to  bind,  to  restrain  Anierica. 

Our  legislative  power  over  the  colonies  is  supreme. 
When  it  ceases  to  be  sovereign  and  supreme,  I  would 
advise  every  gentleman  to  sell  his  lands,  if .  he  can5 
and  embark  for  that  country.  Where  two  countries  are 
connected  together  like  England  and  her  colonies,-  with- 
out being  incorporated,  the  one  must  necessarily  govern ; 
the  greater  must  rule  the  less ;  but  so  rule  it,  as  not  to 
contradict  the  fundamental  principles  that  are  commcm 
ta  both.  If  the  gentleman  does  not  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  external  and  internal  taxes,  I  cannot 
help  it ;  but  there  is  a  plain  distinction  between  taxes 
levied  for  the  purposes  of  raising  a  revenue,  and  duties 
imposed  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  subject  ^  although,  in  the  consequen- 
ces, some  revenue  might  incidentally  arise  from  the 
latter.  The  Gentleman  asks,  when  veere  the  colonies 
emancipated  ?  But  I  desire  to  know,  when  were  thejr 
made  slaves  ?  but  I  dwell  not  upon  words.  When  I 
had  the  honour  of  serving  his  majesty,  I  availed  myself 
of  the  means  of  information  which  I  derived  from  my 
office.  I  speak  therefore  from  knowledge..  My  ma- 
terials were  good.  I  was  at  pains  to  collect,  to  digest, 
to  consider  them  ;  and  I  will  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  the 
profits  to  Great  Britain  from  the  trade  of  the  colonics, 
through  all  its  branches,  is  two  millions  a  year.  This 
is  the  fund  that  carried  you  triumphantly  through  the  last 
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The  estates  that  were  rented  d/t  two  thousand 
pomub  a  year^  three  score  years  ago,,  are  at  three  thou- 
stod  at  present.  Those  estates  sold  then  ftom  fifteen 
to  eighteen  years  purchase ;  the  same  may  be  now  sold 
for  thirty. 

You  owe  tWs  to  Americi^.  This  is  the  price  that 
Anmca  pays  you  for  her  protection.  And  shall  a  mi- 
serable financier  come  with  a  boast,  that  he  can  fetch  a 
pepper«oom  iato  the  exchequer,  to  the  loss  of  a  million  to 
tbe  nation !  i  dare  not  say,  how  much  higher  these  pro* 
fits  may  be  augmenjfced*  Omitting  the  inunense  increase. 
of  pec^e^  by  natural  population,  in  the  nothem  coIo- 
naes,  and  the  migration  fi-om  every  part  of  Europe,  i 
am  convinced  the  whole  commercial  system  of  America 
may  be  altered  to  advantage.  You  have  prohibited  where 
you  ought  to  have  enccmraged ;  you  hava  encouraged 
wbere  you  ought  to  have  prohibited.  Improper  restraints 
have  been  kid  on  the  continent,  in  fiivour  of  the  islands. 
Yotu  have  bat  two  nations  to  trade  with  in  America^ 
Would  you  had  twenty !  Let  acts  of  parliament  in  e<^- 
sequence  of  treaties  remain,  but  let  not  an  Englbh  mi- 
nister become  a  custom*house  officer  for  Spain,  or  fot 
any  foreign  power.  Much  is  wrong,  much  may  ht 
amended  for  die  general  good  of  the  whole. 

Docs  the  gentleman  complain  he  has  been  misrepre^ 
seated  in  the  public  prints  ?  It  is  a  common  mirfor* 
tune.  In  the  Spanish  affair  of  the  last  war,  I  was  abused 
in  all  the  newspapers,  for  having  advised  his  majesty  tor 
violate  the  laws  of  nations  with  regard  to  Spain.  The 
abuse  was.  mdustriously  circulated  even  in  handbills.. 
If  administration  did  not  propi^te  the  abuse^  admints- 
trntion  never  contradicted  it.  I  will  not  say  what  advice 
I  did  give  to  the  king.  My  advice  h  in  writing,  signed 
by  myself,  in  the  possession  of  the  crown.  9ut  I  will 
any  what  advice  I  did  not  give  to  the  king:  I  did  not 
advise  him  to  violate  any  of  the  laws  of  nations. 

As  to  the  report  of  the  gentleman's  preventing  in  some- 
way the  trade  for  bullion  with  the  Spaniards,  it  was 
apoken  of  so  confidently  that  I  own  I  am  one  of  thoso. 

Vol.  n.  3 
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who  did  bdieve  it  to  be  true.    The  gentleman  must  noC 
wonder  he  was  not  contradicted,  when,  as  the  minister, 
he  asserted  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  America.     I 
know  not  how  it  is,  but  there  is  a  modesty  in  this  house 
which  does  not  choose  to  contradict  a  minister.     Even, 
your  chair,  sir,  looks  too  often  towards  St.  James's.     I 
wish  gentlemen,  would  get  the  better  of  this  modes^  i 
if  they  do  not,  perhaps  the  collective  body  may  bej^ia 
to  abate  of  its  respect  for  the  representative.    Lord  Sa^ 
con  has  told  me,  that  a  great  question  would  not  ikil  of 
being  agitated  at  one  time  or  another.     I  was  willing  to 
agitate  that  at  the  proper  season,  the  German  ivar: — my 
German  war  they  called  it.     Every  sessions  I  called  out. 
Has  any  body  any  objection  to  the  German  war  ?   No- 
body would  object  to  it,  one  gentleman  only  excepted, 
since  removed  to  the  upper  house  by  succession  to  an 
ancient  barony,  (meaning  lord  Le  Despencer,  formerly 
Sir  Francis  Dashwood.)     He  told  me,  ^'  He  did  not  like 
a  German  war."     I  honoured  the  man  for  it,  and  was 
sorry  when  he  was  turned  out  of  his  post.    A  great  deal 
has  been  said  without  doors  of  the  power,  of  the  strength 
of  America.      It  is  a  topic  that  ought  to  be  cautiously 
meddled  with.     In  a  good  cause,  on  a  sound  bottom, 
the  force  of  this  country  can  crush  America  to  atoms. 
I  know  the  valour  of  your  troops.     I  know  the  skill  of 
your  officers.     There  is  not. a  company  of  foot  that  has 
served  in  America  out  of  which  you  may  not  pick  a 
man  of  sufficient  knowledge  and  experience  to  make  a 
governor  of  a  colony  there.    But  on  this  ground,  on  the 
stamp  act,  which  so  many  here  will  think  a  crying  injus- 
tice, 1  am  one  who  will  lift  up  my  hands  against  it. 

In  such  a  cause,  your  success  would  be  hazardous. 
America,  if  she  fell,  would  f^  like  the  strong  man ; 
she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  pull 
down  the  constitution  along  with  her.  Is  this  your 
boasted  peace — ^not  to  sheathe  the  sword  in  its  scabbard, 
but  to  sheathe  it  in  the  bowels  of  your  countrymen  ?  Will 
you  quarrel  with  yourselves,  now  the  whole  house  6f 
coiu*bon  is  united  against  you,  while  France  distu]4)s 
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your  fisheries  in  Newfoundland,  embarrasses  your  slave 
trade  to  Africa,  and  withholds  from  your  subjects  in  Ca- 
nada  their  property  stipulated  by  treaty  ;  while  the  ran* 
60m  for  the  Manillas  is  denied  by  Spain,  and  its  gallant 
conqueror  basely  traduced  into  a  mean  plunderer  ;  a 
gentleman  (colonel  Draper)  whose  noble  and  generous 
spirit  would  do  honour  to  the  proudest  grandee  of  the 
country  ?  The  Americans  have  not  acted  in  all  things 
with  prudence  and  temper ;  they  have  been  wronged ; 
iShcy  have  been  driven  to  madness,  by  injustice.  Will 
you  punish  them  for  the  madness  you  have  occasioned  f 
Kather  let  prudence  and  temper  come  first  from  this 
side.  I  will  undertake  for  America  that  she  will  follow 
die  example.  There  are  two  lines  in  a  ballad  of  Prior's, 
of  a  man's  behaviour  to  his  wife,  so  applicable  to  you 
qnd  your  colonies,  that  I  cannot  help  repeating  them : 

«  Be  to  her  &ult8  a  little  blind  ; 
Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind.'' 

Upon  die  whole,  I  will  beg  leave  to  tell  the  house 
what  is  really  my  opinion.  It  is,  that  the  stamp  act  be 
repealed  absc4utely,  totally,  and  immediately.  That  the 
reason  for  the  repeal  be  assigned  because  it  was  founded 
on  an  erroneous  principle.  At  the  same  time,  let  the 
sovereign  authority  of  this  country  over  the  colonies  be 
asserted  in  as  strong  terms  as  can  be  devised,  and  be 
ttiade  to  extend  to  every  point  of  legislation  whatsoever  $ 
Aat  we  m^  bind  their  trade,  confine  their  manufac* 
tores,  and  exercise  every  power  whatsoever,  except  that 
of  taking  their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without  their 
conaentt 
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WILLIAM  MURRAY. 
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Was  the  iourth^m  of  ^c  cari  of  Stormcmt,  and  "bom  a*  Perth  ii 
1705.  He  was  educated  at  Wiestmmster  flcfaiKil,  and  akerwvnto 
at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees.  On  being  cailod  to  tibe  btfv 
his  eloquence  gained  him  many  admirers ;  and  he  was  called  by  Pope 
«  the  silver-tongued  Murray.**  In  1 742,  he  became  solicitor-gene- 
ral, and  was  elected  member  of  parliament.  In  1 764,  fie  was  node 
attorney-general,  and  in  1756,  chief  justice  of  the  icing^B  tKXiobt 
soon  after  which  he  was  created  baron  Miffififfield.  He  nesig^ed 
his  office  in  1788,  owing  to  his  infirmities,  and  died  in  1793.  The 
reputation  which  he  acquired,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  specter,  wai 
not  unmerited.  I  believe  his  character  has  been  in  all  respects  as 
justly  appreciated  as  that  of  most  men.  He  was  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  great  abilities  and  great  acquirements  ;  but  he  was  neither 
a  rery  great  nor  a  very  honest  man.  He  was  a  wan  '<of  «k}e  per- 
ceptions, of  an  acute  and  logical  understanding,  of  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  mind,  as  far  as  the  habits  of  his  profession  and 
his  pursuits  in  life  would  suffer  him  to  be  so.  indeed  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say,  what  ate  the  capacities  of  a  man  of  this  charactery 
whose  views  are  cramped  and  confined  by  the  eervillty  'of  ofice ; 
who  adjusts  the  dimensions  of  his  understanding  according  to  the 
size  of  the  occasion ;  whose  reason  is  constantly  the  puppet  of  his 
will ;  whose  powers  expand  in  the  gleam  of  popularhy,  or  shrink  and 
shrivel  up  at  the  touch  of  power.  There  was  a  natural  antiptf^y 
between  his  mind  and  Jord  Chatham^.  The  ^me  waa  afdent  anA 
impetuous :  the  other  ¥ras  cool,  cipcumapect,  wary,  delighting  in 
difficulties  and  subtlety,  proud  rather  of  distrusting  its  natural 
feelings  and  detecting  errors  in  them,  than  impatient  of  any  thing 
that  thwarted  their  course,  and  exerting  all  its  powers  -to  pixyve 
them  to  be  right.  '!lj|'he  manner  in  which  lord  Chatham  always 
spoke  of  Mansfield  was  the  most  pointed  that  could  be  :  Junius 
did  not  treat  him  with  more  sarcastic  bitterness  and  contempt* 
Indeed  there  is  a  striking  coincidence  between  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  of  that  celebrated  writer,  and  those  of  lord  Chatham, 
in -many  respects.  They  had  the  same  political  creed  and  tho 
same  personal  prejudices.  Chatham  had  not  only  the  same 
marked  dislike  to  lord  Mansfield,  but  he  had  evidently  the  samo 
personal  dislike  to  the  king,  always  directing  his  censures  not  so 
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rnndb  «gMMt  his  meMvirea, «» the  xbmi  ;  iJways  tracuig  them  be- 
yond his  jniBiBten  to  the  throne  kseU;  end  connecdng  them  with 
a  delihemle  plan  to  OTeitum  the  balance  of  the  constitution, 
and  nndemine  die  Ifteities  of  the  people.    He  has  expressed 
^le  same  vn^pular  opinion  respecting  the  impressing  of  sea- 
saen  dbat  Junias  has  dcaie ;  which  is  rather  ungular  in  two  men 
.   profasing  so  strong  an  attachment  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  who  so  genentiy  appealed  to  popular  feelings.    It  is  to  be 
remembered,  ^so,  that  Junins  speaks  of  certain  mysterious  ar- 
rangemeafiB,  and  e3q;>re8ses  himsetf  concerning  certain  characters, 
in  a^ane  of  cenfidence  and  with  a  degree  of  asperity  which  could 
hardly  be  expected  in  any  one  who  was  not   personally    ac- 
^inainted  wiiii  the  secpcis  of  die  cabinet    As  to  the  differences  of 
atik  between  Junius's  letters  and  lord  Chatham's  speeches,  though 
they  are  very  great,  I  do  not  think  they  are  so  great  but  that  they 
may  be  accoonied  &r  from  the  mere  difference  between  writii^  and 
apeaking.    The  materials  themselves  are  not  essentially  different : 
the  difference  is  in  the  t""""^^  of  working  them  up.    There  is 
none  of  that  pcunted  neatness,  that  brilliant  contrast,  that  artificial 
modulation,  and  elaborate  complezity  in  the  style  of  lord  Chat- 
ham's speeches  that  there  is  in  Juiuus;  and  there  is  a  flow,  a  rapi- 
dity, a  vehemence  aud  arduar  in  them,  that  is  totally  wanting  in 
Jmiius*    At  the  same  time,  I  can  easily  conceive  that  a  man  like 
lord  Chatham,  who  had  gained  the  highest  reputadon  as  an  orator, 
and  was  satisfied  with  the  proofs  he  had  given  of  the  force  and 
solidity  of  his  mind,  abonld  take  a  pride  in  esating  the  admira- 
tion <k  the  public  bjr  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  his  compo- 
sitaons,  by  adding  dehcacy  to  strength,  by  the  minute  refinements 
and  gracefiil  ornaments  of  style :  as  your  bold,  dashing  designers 
have  generally  (to  shew  the  versadlity  of  their  talents)  executed 
their  smaU  cabinet  pieces  in  a  styie  of  the  most  highly  finished 
oorrDctness«    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  lord 
Chatham,  even  supposing  him  to  have  been  master  of  all  the  sub-^ 
tlety  and  exactness  of  Junius,  would  have  spoken  in  any  other 
manner  than  he  did.    It  would  have  been  nearly  impossiUe  to 
sfieak  as  Junius  writes ;  and  besides,  he  was  a  man  of  too  much 
aeose  to  fi>rego  the  advantages  which  his  person,  voice,  and  man- 
ner afforded  him  in  that  impressive,  simple,  manly  style  which  he 
adopted)  and  which  they  could  not  have  afforded  him  equally  in 
any  other,  fi>r  the  reputation  of  an  elegant  speaker.     As  to  the  * 
character  which  Junius  gives  of  lord  Chatham,  it  is  just  such  a 
character  as  a  man  would  give  of  himself.    Both  his  silence 
aDd  his  praise  are  suspicious.    Tliough  I  do  not,  on  the  whole, 
think  it  probable  that  Lord  Chatham  was  the  author  of  Junius, 
y«t  I  think  that  he  was  by  far  the  most  likely  person  that  has  been 
named.    He  was  about  equal  to  the  task.    He  had  the  same  pith 
4UMlnerf]e)4he  same  acutfmess  and  vigour :  he  iroAed  in  \^P  *vno 
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metal  as  Junius,  with  a  little  less  sharpness  and  fineness  in  the  ex^ 
ecution,  and  more  boldness  in  the  design.  Burke  was  above  iti 
Dunning  was  below  it.  It  was  physically  impossible  that  Burke 
should  have  been  the  author.  He  could  no  more  have  written  Ju- 
nius, from  the  exuberance  and  originality  of  his  mind,  than  Duti- 
ning  could  have  written  it,  from  the  poverty  of  his.  The  speeches 
of  the  latter  are  ^  as  dry  as  the  remidnder  biscuit  after  a  voyage.** 
No  human  art  could  have  moulded  his  stiff  set  meagre  sentences, 
irith  all  the  technical  formality  and  servile  exactness  of  a  legal  docu- 
ment, into  the  harmonious  combinations  and  gp*aceful  inflections  of 
Junius's  style.  It  is  most  likely  that  it  will  never  be  known  who 
Junius  really  was,  and  I  do  not  wish  it  ever  should ;  it  is  a  sort 
of  singular  phenomenon,  and  curious  riddle  in  the  history  of  lite- 
rature. It  is  better  that  it  should  remain  a  secret,  and  be  something 
to  wonder  at,  than  that  by  it's  being  explained,  every  one  should 
become  perfectly  satisfied  and  perfectly  indifferent  about  it. 


On  a  motion  of  Lord  Chatham*  s  to  address  the  King  on 

the  State,  of  the  Nation. 

Lord  Mansfield  began  with  affirming,  that  he  had 
never  delivered  any  opinion  upon  the  legality  of  the 
proceedmgs  of  the  house  of  commons  on  the  Middle- 
sex election,  nor  should  he  now,  notwithstanding  any 
thing  that  might  be  expected  from  him.  That  he  had 
locked  it  up  in  his  own  breast,  and  it  should  die  with 
him  :  that  he  wished  to  avoid  speaking  on  the  subject ; 
but  that  the  motion  made  by  the  noble  lord  (Chatham,) 
was  of  a  nature  too  extraordinary,  and  too  alarming, 
to  suffer  him  to  be  silent.  He  acknowledged  the  un- 
happy distracted  state  of  the  nation ;  but  he  was  happy 
enough  to  affirm,  with  a  safe  conscience,  that  he  had 
no  ways  contributed  to  it.  That  in  his  own  opinion, 
declarations  of  the  law  made  by  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment, were  always  attended  with  bad  effects ;  he  con* 
stantly  opposed  them  whenever  he  had  an  opportuni- 
ty, and  in  his  judicial  capacity,  thought  himself  bound 
never  to  pay  the  least  regard  to  them.  That  although 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  illegality  of  general  warrants 
(which  indeed^  naming  no  persons,  were  no  warrants  at 
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aJI,)  he  was  sorry  to  see  the  house  of  cqmmoDS  by  the^ 
vote  declare  them  to  be  illegal :  that  it  looked  like  a  legis- 
lative act,  which  yet  hadno  force  noreffect  as  a  law;  for  sup- 
posing  the  house  had  declared  them  to  be  legal,  the  courts 
in  Westminster  would  nevertheless  have  been  bound  to 
declare  the  contrary  ;  and  consequently  to  throw  a  disre- 
spect upon  the  vote  of  the  house.  But  he  made  a  wide  dis- 
tinction between  the  general  declarations  of  law,  and  the 
particular  decision  which  might  be  made  by  either  house, 
in  their  judicial  capacity,  upon  a  case  coming  regularly 
before  them,  and  properly  the  subject  of  their  jurisdiction^ 
That  here  they  did  not  act  as  legislators,  pronouncing 
abstractedly  and  generally  what  the  law  was,  and  for  the 
direction  of  others,  but  as  judges  drawing  the  law  from 
the  several  sources  from  which  it  ought  to  be  drawn,  for 
their  own  guidance  in  deciding  the  particular  question 
before  them,  and  applying  it  strictly  to  the  decision  of 
that  question.    That  for  his  own  part,  wherever  the  sta- 
tute law  was  silent,  he  knew  not  where  to  look  for  the 
law  of  parliaments,  or  for  a  definition  of  the  privileges 
of  either  house,  except  in  the  proceedings  and  decisions 
of  each  house  respectively.     That  he  knew  of  no  par- 
liamentary code  to  judge  of  questions  depending  upon 
the  judicial  authority  of  parliament,  but  the  practices  of 
each  house,  moderated  or  extended  according  to  the  wis- 
domi  of  the  house,  and  accommodated  to  the  cases  before 
them.     That  a  question  touching  the  seat  of  a  member 
in  the  lower  house,  could  only  be  determined  by  that 
house ;  there  was  no  other  court  where  it  could  be  tried, 
nor  to  which  there  could  be  an  appeal  from  their  deci- 
sion*    That  wherever  a  court  of  justice  is  supreme,  and 
their  sentence  final  (which  he  apprehended  no  man  would 
dispute  was  the  case  pf  the  house  of  commons  in  mat- 
ters touching  elections)  the  determination  of  that  court 
must  be  received  and  submitted  to  as  the  law  of  the  land ; 
fcBT  if  there  be  no  appeal  from  a  judicial  sentence,  where 
shall  that  sentence  be  questioned,  or  how  can  it  be  re- 
versed ?  He  admitted  that  judges  might  be  corrupt,  and 
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tbeir  setitetujes  erroiieoiisi  bat  ttnesewerr  cues  fcrwbichii 
in  respect  to  supreme  courts,  the  constkntum  hmi  pto^ 
vided  no  remedy.  That  if  they  witfuUy  detwmined 
wrong,  it  was  iniquitous  indeed,  and  in  the  higheA  de- 
gree detestiUe  But  it  was  a  crime,  of  whi<^  no  hiomaa 
tribunal  could  take  cognixanoe,  and  it  lay  between  Giod 
and  their  consciences.  That  he  avoided  entering  into  the 
merits  of  the  late  decision  of  the  house  of  commons,  be- 
cause  it  was  a  subject  he  was  convinced  the  lords  had 
no  right  to  enquire  into  or  discuss.  That  the  amead<> 
ment  proposed  by  the  noble  l<xrd,  threatened  the  moat 
pernicious  consequences  to  the  nation,  as  it  manifesdj 
violated  every  form  and  law  of  parliament,  waa  a  gross 
attack  upon  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  commons,  and 
instead  of  promoting  that  harmony  which  the  king  had 
ifecommendedi  must  inevitably  throw  the  whole  countrf 
into  a  flame.  That  there  never  was  an  instance  oi  the 
lords  enquiring  into  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  eonui 
mons  with  respect  to  their  own  members ;  much  loss  of 
their  taking  upon  them  to  caisure  such  proceedings,  o> 
of  their  advising  the  crown  to  take  notice  of  them.  If/ 
indeed,  it  be  the  noble  lord's  design  to  quarrel  widi  the 
house  of  commons,  I  confess  it  will  have  that  effect,  and 
immediately  the  lower  house  will  undoubtedly  assert theiff 
privileges,  and  give  you  vote  for  vote.  I  leave  it,  therew 
fore,  to  your  lordships,  to  consider  the  &tal  dSPects 
which  may  arise  in  such  a  conjuncture  as  the  present, 
either  from  an  open  breach  between  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  or  between  the  king  and  the  house  of  aom^ 
mons.  But,  my  lords,  if  I  could  suppose  it  were  eveA 
advisable  to  promote  a  disagreement  between  the  two 
houses,  I  would  still  recommend  it  to  you  to  take  carol 
to'be  in  the  right.  Whenever  I  am  forced  into  a  quarrel/ 
I  will  always  endeavour  to  have  justice  on  my  side.  Now^^ 
my  lords,  admitting  the  house  of  commons  to  have  done 
wrong ;  will  it  mend  the  matter  for  your  lordships  td 
do  ten  times  worse  ?  and  that  I  am  clearly  convinced 
would  be  the  case,  if  your  lordships  were  obliged  to  de« 
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thre  any  opnuon  of  ]rour  own,  or  off€;r  any  advice  to 
the  crewn ;  a  n^atter  in  which,  by  the  constitution  of  this 
eountiy,  you  have  no  right  whatever  to  interfere*  I 
I  will  go  further,  my  lonls ;  I  will  affirm,  that  such  a 
step  Would  be  as  ineffectual  as  it  would  be  irregular. 
Suppose  the  king^  in  consequence  of  our  advice,  should 
dissolve  the  pariiament  (for  that>  I  presume,  is  the  true 
object  of  the  noble  lord's  amendment,)  the  next  house 
of  commons  that  meets,  if  they  know  any  thing  of  their 
own  privileges,  or  the  laws  of  this  country,  will,  un- 
doubtedlyi  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  session,  take 
iiotice  oi  our  proceedings,  and  declare  them  to  be  a 
)riolation  of  the  rights  of  the  commons.  They  must  do 
•O9  my  lords,  or  they  will  shamefully  betray  uieir  con« 
stituents  and  themselves.  A  noble  lord  (lord  March  •« 
mont)  near  me>  has  proposed,  that  we  should  demand 
a  conference  with  the  other  house.  It  would  be  a  more 
moderate  step,  I  confess,  but  equally  ineffectual.  The 
cmnmons  would  never  submit  to  discuss  their  own  privi- 
leges with  the  lords.  They  would  not  come  to  a  con* 
ference  upon  such  a  subject ;  or  if  they  did,  they  would 
soon  Ixeak  it  up  with  indignation.  If,  then,  the  com- 
mons have  done  wrongs  1  know  of  no  remed^^  but 
either  that  the  same  power  should  undo  the  mischief 
they  have  done,  or  that  the  case  should  be  provided 
for  by  an  act  of  the  legislature*  That,  indeed,  might 
be  effectual*  But  whether  such  a  remedy  be  proper  or 
necessary  in  the  presoit  case,  or  whether,  indeed,  it  be 
attainable^  considering  that  the  other  house  must  give 
their  ccmsent  to  it,  is  not  a  question  now  before  us.  If 
such  a  bill  should  be  proposed,  it  will  be  regular  an^ 
parliamentary,  and  we  may  then,  with  propriety,  en- 
ter into  the  legal  merits  of  the  decision  of  the  house  of 
commons.  As  for  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  no- 
ble lord,  I  object  to  it  as  irregular  and  unparliamentary* 
i  am  persuaded,  that  it  will  be  attended  with  very 
pernicious  consequences  to  this  country,  and  that  it  can- 
not possibly  produce  a  single  good  one. 
Vol.  II.  4 
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HiER^  is  one  plain  maxim,  to  whieh  1  hate  itMakAUlt 
hered  through  life ;  that  in  evfery  question,  in  wbiA 


My  Lords  J 

adhered 

toy  liberty  or  my  property  were  ooncemed,  I  sfaonld  CM«f 
ftult  and  be  detennined  by  the  dictates  of  common  Muift 
I  confess,  my  lords,  that  I  am  apt  to  distrust  the  t^&s^ 
inents  of  learning,  becanse  I  hare  seen  the  ablest  asfl 
the  most  learned  men  equally  liable  to  deceii^  liisu^ 
iselves  and  to  mislead  others.  The  condition  of  hama* 
nature  would  be  lamentable  indeed,  if  nothing  leas  tfaail 
tiie  greatest  learning  and  talents,  which  fall  to  tJieshsM 
of  so  small  a  number  of  men,  were  siffficient  to  dk«dt 
our  judgment  and  our  conduct  -But  providence  has 
taken  better  care  of  our  happiness,  and  given  tis,  in  liit 
simplicity  of  commcHi  sense,  a  rule  for  our  direction,  b? 
which  we  never  shall  Tse  mided.  f  coilfess,  my  lop^  I 
had  no  other  guide  in  drawing  up  the  amendment  wUdi 
1  submitted  to  your  consideration :  and  bef(»e  1  heatd 
the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  ^la^,  I  did  not 
conceive,  that  it  was  even  wilSiin  the  limks  of  possibflky 
for  the  greatest  human  genius,  the  most  suirtle  under^ 
standing,  ac  the  acutest  wit,  so  strangely  to  misrepre^ 
Bent  my  meaning,  and  give  it  ^an  intcFpretadon  so  eiiiire» 
4y  foreign  from  what  I  intended  to  express,  and  from 
tiiat' sense  which  the  very  terms  of  tihe  amendment  plainly 
land  distincdy  carry  with  them.  If  there  be  fhe  sm^est 
foundation  for  the  censure  thrown  upon-mebythat  nobfe 
iord ;  if,  either  expressly  or  by  the  most  distant  tmplica^ 
tion,  I  have  said  or  insinuated  any  part  of  what  the  noblt 
lord  has  charged  me  with,  discai^  the  opinions  for  ever, 
discard  the  motion  with  contempt. 
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My  lords,  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  tlie  house* 
Neither  will  my  health  permit  me,  nor  do  I  pretend  to 
f)e  qualified  to  follow  that  learned  lord  minutely  through 
the  whole  of  his  argument*  No  man  is  better  acquainted 
with  his  abilities  or  I  his  learning,  nor  has  a  greater  rcr 
l^ct  for  them,  than  I  have,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
Sitting  with  him  in  the  other  house,  and  always  listenecl 
to  him  with  attention*  I  have  not  now  lost  a  word  oi 
^hat  he  s^d,  nor  did  I  ever.  Upon  the  present  ques- 
tion, I  meet  him  williout  fear.  The  evidence  whicl^ 
truth  eanies  with  it,  is  superior  to  all  argument ;  it  neither 
wants  the  siij^rt,  nor  dreads  the  opposition  of  the 
|^?eate$t  abilities.  If  there  be  a  lUngle  word  in  the  amend-* 
mcnt  to  justify  the  interinretation  which  the  noble  lord 
has  been  pleased  to  give  it,  I  am  ready  to  renounce  the 
whoic  :  tet  it  be  read,  my  lords  :  let  it  speak  for  itself. 
(It  wau9  read.)-*<-In  what  instance  does  it  interfere  witli 
the  privileges  of  the  house  of  commons  ?  In  wh^t  re^ 
jQiect  does  it  question  their  jurisdiction,  or  suppose  ai| 
Wthorytjr  in  this  house  to  arraign  the  justice  of  Uieir  sen* 
tence  ?  I  am  sure  that  eveiy  lord  who  hears  me,  wil) 
bear  me  witness  that  I  said  not  one  word  touching  the 
merits  of  the  Middksex  election :  far  from  conveying 
toy  opinion  upon  that  matter  in  the  amendment,  I  di4 
not  even  in  discourse  deliver  my  own  sentiments  upon  it, 
I  did  not  say  that  the  house  of  commons  had  done  either 
ri|^  or  wrong  :  but,  when  his  majesly  was  pleased  to 
leconmend  it  to  us  to  cultivate  unanimity  among  our- 
selves, I  thought  it  the  duty  pf  this  house,  as  the  ^eat 
hereditsry  council  of  the  crown,  to  state  to  his  majesty 
fhc  distracted  condition  of  his  dominions,  together  .with 
tfie  leveitts  which  had  destroyed  unanimity  among  his  sub* 
jects.  But,  my  lords,  I  stated  those  events  merely  as 
£ict%  Without  the  sinaUest  addition  either  of  censure  ot 
of  opinion.  They  are  facts,  my  lords,  which  I  am  not 
mdy  convinced  «e  true,  but  which  I  know  are  indisput^ 
9bly  true.  Fw  example,  my  lords ;  will  any  man  deny 
that  fiiycontents  prevail  in  many  parts  of  his  majesty's  do* 
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minions  ?  or  that  those  discontents  arise  from  the  J)ro- 
cetdings  of  the  house  of  commons,  touching  the  declar- 
ed  incapacity  of  Mr.  Wilkes  ?  It  is  impossible  :  no 
man  can  deny  a  truth  so  notorious,  nor  wiH  any  man 
deny  that  those  proceedings  refused,  by  a  resolution  of 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  only,  to  the  subject,  his 
common  right.  Is  it  not  indisputably  true,  my  lords, 
that  Mr.  Wilkes  had  a  common  right,  and  that  he  lost  it 
no  other  way  but  by  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons ?  My  lords,  I  have  been  tender  of  misrepresent* 
ing  the  house  of  commons ;  I  have  consulted  their  jour* 
nals,  and  have  taken  the  very  words  of  their  own  resolu- 
tion. Do  they  not  tell  us,  in  so  many  words,  that  Mr. 
Wilkes  having  been  expelled,  was  thereby  rendered  in- 
capable  of  serving  in  that  parliament  ?  And  is  it  not 
,  their  resolution  alone,  which  refuses  to  the  subject  hii 
common  right  ?  The  amendment  says  fkrther,  that  the 
electors  of  Middlesex  are  deprived  of  their  free  choice 
of  a  representative..  Is  this  a  false  feet,  my  lords  ?  oi 
have  I  given  an  unfair  representation  of  it  ?  Witt  any 
man  presume  to  affirm  that  colonel  Luttrell  is  the  fre« 
choice  of  the  electors  of  Middlesex  ?  We  all  know  the 
contrary*  We  all  know  that  Mr.  Wilkes  (whom  I  men- 
tion without  either  praise  or  censure)  was  the  fevourite  of 
the  country,  and  chosen,  by  a  very  great  and  acknow* 
liedged  majority,  to  represent  them  in  parliament.  If 
the  noble  lord  dislikes  the  manner  in  which  these  fects 
are  stated,  I  shall  think  myself  happy  in  being  advised 
by  him  how  to  alter  it.  I  am  very  little  anxious  about 
terms,  provided  the  substances  be  preserved ;  and  these 
are  facts,  my  lords,  which  I  am  sure  will  always  retain 
their  weight  and  importance,  in  whatever  form  of  lan« 
guage  they  are  described. 

Now,  my  lords,  since  I  have  been  forced  to  enter  m- 
to  the  explanation  of  an  amendment,  in  which  nothing 
less  than  the  genius  of  penetration  could  have  discovered 
an  obscurity  ;  and  having,  as  I  hope,  redeemed  my- 
self in  the  opinion  of  the  house  ;  having  redeemed  mj 
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motion  from  the  severe  representation  given  of  it  by  the 
noble  lord,  I  must  a  little  longer  intreat  your  lordships' 
indulgence.  The  constitution  of  this  country  has  been 
openly  invaded  in  fact ;  and  I  have  heard  with  horror 
and  astonishment,  that  very  invasion  defended  upon 
principle.  What  is  this  mysterious  power,  undefined  by 
law,  unknown  to  the  subject,  which  we  must  not  approach 
without  awe,  nor  speak  of  without  reverence ;  which 
ho  man  may  question,  and  to  which  all  men  must  submit  f 
My  lords,  I  thought  the  slavish  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence had  long  since  been  exploded :  and,  when  our  kings 
were  obliged  to  confess  that  their  title  to  the  crown,  and 
die  rule  of  their  government,  had  no  other  foundation  than 
the  known  laws  of  the  land,  I  never  expected  to  hear 
a  divine  right,  or  a  divine  inMibility,  attributed  to  any 
other  branch  of  the  legislature.  My  lords,  I  beg  to  be 
understood  ;  no  man  respects  the  house  of  commons 
more  than  I  do,  or  would  contend  more  strenuously  than 
I  would  to  preserve  them  their  just  and  legal  authority. 
Within  the  bounds  prescribed,  by  the  constitution,  that 
authcHity  is  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  the  people  ;  be- 
jond  that  line  every  exertion  of  power  is  arbitrary,  is 
illegal ;  it  threatens  tyranny  to  the  people,  and  destruc- 
tion to  the  state.  Power,  without  right,  is  the  most 
odious  and  detestable  object  that  can  be  offered  to  the  hu-- 
man  imagination  ;  it  is  not  only  pernicious  to  those  who 
are  subject  to  it,  but  tends  to  its  own  destruction.  It  is 
what  my  noble  friend  (lord  Lyttleton)  has  truly  describ- 
ed it)  res  detestabilis  et  caduca.  My  lords,  I  acknow- 
ledge the  just  power,  and  reverence  the  constitution  of 
the  house  of  commons.  It  is  for  their  own  sakes  that  I 
would  prevent  their  assuming  a  power  which  the  con- 
stitution has  denied  them,  lest,  by  grasping  at  an  autho- 
rity they  have  no  right  to,  they  should  forfeit  that  which 
Ifaey  legally  possess.  My  lords,  I  affirm  that  they  have 
betrayed  their  constituents,  and  violated  the  constitution. 
Under  pretence  of  declaring  the  law,  they  have  made  a 
law,  and  united  in  the  same  persons  the  office  of  legisla- 
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ix)t  and  of  judge.  I  shall  endeavour  to  adbeie  8tnc%  to 
the  noble  lord's  doctrine,  which  it  is  indeed  impossible  tx) 
piistake,  as  far  as  my  memory  will  permit  me  to  present 
his  expression*  He  seems  fond  of  the  word  j  urisdiction; 
^d  I  confess,  with  the  force  and  effect  which  he  ha$ 
given  it,  it  is  a  word  of  copious  meaning  and  wonderfui 
extent.  If  his  lordsliip's  doctrine  be  well  founded,  W8 
must  renounca  all  those  political  maxima  by  which  our 
understandings  have  hitherto  been  directed ;  and  even 
the  first  elements  of  learning  taught  us  when  vm 
were  sohool-boys.  My  lords,  we  know  that  jurisdict 
lion  was  nothing  more  than  Jus  dicers  ;  we  know  thai 
Legem  /Mere  and  Lsg^m  dicere  were  powers  clearly 
distinguished  from  each  other  in  the  nature  of  things^ 
and  wisely  separated  by  the  wisdom  of  the  English  con» 
9titution  :  but  now^  it  seems,  we  must  adopt  a  new  syse 
tern  of  thinkings  The  house  of  commons^,  we  are  tfi4dp 
bave  a  supreme  jurisdiction ;  that  there  is  no  appea) 
from  their  sentence  ;  and  that  whenever  they  ave  comr 
petent  judges,  their  decision  mus(  be  received  and  aub^ 
mitted  to,  as,  ipso  fwt^^  the  law  of  the  land.  My 
lords,  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  have  been  brought  up  in 
a  religious  reverence  for  the  origin^  simplicity  of  th^ 
iaws  ^  England.  By  what  sophistry  they  have  beei| 
pervertedf  by  what  artifices  they  have  been  involved  19 
obscurity,  is  not  for  me  to  explain  ;  the  principles,  how* 
ever,  of  the  English  laws  are  still  sufficiently  clear ;  they 
are  founded  in  reason,  and  are  the  master-piece  of  ida$ 
human  understanding ;  but  it  is  in  the  text  that  I  would 
look  for  a  direction  to  my  judgment,  iiot  in  the  cofiuaeov 
taries  of  modem  professors.  The  noble  lord  assures  US| 
that  he  knows  not  in  what  code  the  law  of  parliament  is  t9 
be  found  :  thait  the  house  of  commons,  when  they  act  ^ 
judges^  have  no  law  to  direct  them  but  their  own  wis* 
dom ;  that  their  decision  is  law  5  and  if  they  determiae 
wrong,  the  subject  has  no  appeal  but  to  heaven.  What 
then,  my  lords,  are  all  the  generous  efforts  of  our  an# 
oestors,  are  all  thoee  glorious  conteptiqps,  by  wliich  they 


Aetirii  tft  feecufe  to  themsilTes,  and  to  transmit  to  HitSt 
)^terity,  a  known  law,  a  certain  rule  of  living,  reduced 
to  this  conckisioii,  that  instead  of  die  arbitraiy  power  of 
«  kng,  we  must  submit  to  the  arbitraiy  power  of  a 
iMNise  of  commons?  If  this  be  true,  what  benefit  do  we 
derive  from  the  exchange  f  Tyranny,  my  lords,  is  de^ 
testable  in  every  diape ;  but  in  none  so  formidable  » 
where  it  is  assumed  and  exercised  by  a  number  of  tyrants* 
Svt,  my  1<M^,  this  h  not  the  fact;  this  is  not  the  con*, 
ttitution :  we  have  a  law  of  paiiiaffnent,  we  have  a  code 
in  wUch  every  honest  man  may  find  it.  We  have  tnagna 
^hmta^  we  have  llie  statute  book,  and  the  bill  of  righii^. 

If  a  case  should  arise  unknown  to  these  great  audio- 
titles,  we  have  «t31  that  phrni  EngUi^  reason  left,  whicSi 
Is  the  ieimdation  of  aQ  our  E^ng^ish  jurisprudence.  Thift 
ttascm  tells  -us,  that  every  judicisd  comt,  every  political 
aodety,  must  be  vested  with  those  pow^s  and  privflegea 
wliich  are  necessary  for  peiforming  the  office  to  wh^k 
Aey  ^stt  appointed.  It  tells  us  also,  that  no  court  of 
juaiice  can  have  a  polver  inconsistent  with,  or  paramount 
to  tbeknewnklws  ctftiie  land ;  that  the  people,  when  they 
dioose  ^eir  •representatives,  never  mean  to  oonvep- 1» 
ftem  a  power  of  invading  their  rights,  ortrampling  upon 
die  4ibaties  of  those  whom  they  represent.  Wbat  se«- 
curity  would  tHey  have  for  their  rights,  if  once  they  ad''^ 
mittefl,  diet  a  court  of  judicature  might  determine  every 
quecrtiim  diat  came  before  it,  not  by  any  known  positive 
bwy  but  by  4he  vague,  indeterminate,  arbitrary  rule,  of 
what  the  noble  lord  is  pleased  to  call  ^  the  wisdom  of 
(he  court  V  With  respect  to  the  decision  of  the  courts 
of  justice,  I  am  far  frcmi  denying  them  their  due  weight 
and  authority ;  yet,  placing  them  in  the  most  respectable 
vtev,  I  still  consider  them,  not  as  law,  but  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  law ;  and  before  they  can  arrive  even  at 
that  dcKree  of  authority,  it  must  appear,  that  they  are 
fimnded  in,  and  confirmed  by  reason  ;  that  they  are  sup- 
ported by  precedents  taken  from  good  and  moderate 
times ;  thiat  they  do  not  contradict  any  positive  bw  \  that 
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<hey  are  submitted  to  without  reluctance  by  the  pec^le  \ 
that  they  are  unquestioned  by  the  legislature  (which  is 
equivalent  to  a  tacit  confirmation) ;  and,  which  in  my 
judgment  is  by  &r  the  most  important >  that  they  do  not 
violate  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.     My  lords,  this  is 
not  a  vague  or  loose  expression ;  we  all  know  what  the 
constitution  is ;  we  all  know,  that,  the  first  principle  of 
it  is,  that  the  subject  shall  not  be  governed  by  the  arbU 
irium  of.  any  one  man  or  body  of  men  (less  than  the 
whole  legislature),  but  by  certain  laws,  to  whi(:h  he  has 
virtually'  given  his  consent,  which  are  open  to  him  to 
examine,  and  not  beyond  his  ability  to  understand. 
Now,  my  lords,  I  affirm,  and  am  ready  to  maintain,  that 
the  late  decision  of  the  house  of  commons  upon  the 
Middlesex  election^  is  destitute  of  every  one  of  those 
properties  and  conditions  which  I  hold  to  be  essential  to 
the  legality  of  such  a  decision*     It  is  not  founded  in 
reason  ;  for  it  carries  with  it  a  contradiction,  that  the  re- 
presentative should  perform  the  office  of  the  constituent 
body.     It  is  not  supported  by  a  single  precedent ;  for 
the  case  of  sir  R.  Walpole  is  but  a  half  precedent,  and 
even  that  half  is  imperfect.     Incapacity  was  indeed  de- 
clared ;  but  his  crimes  are  stated  as  die  ground  of  the 
resolution,  and  his  opponent  was  declared  not  to  be  dulj 
elected,  even  after  his  incapacity  was  established.     It 
c<mtradicts  magna  charta^  and  the  bill  of  rights,  by  which 
it  is  provided,  that  no  subject  shall  be  deprived  of  hia 
fireehold,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  lavs 
of  the  land  ;  and  that  elections  of  members  to  serve  in 
parliament  shall  be  free  ;  and  so  far  is  this  decision  from 
being  submitted  to  by  the  people,  that  they  have  taken 
the  strongest  measures,  and  adopted  the  most  positive 
language,  to  express  their  discontent. — ^Whether  it  veill 
be  questioned  by  the  legislature,  will  depend  upon  your 
lo^ships'  resolution  ;  but  that  it  violates  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  will,  I  think,  be  disputed  by  no  man 
who  has  heard  this  day's  debate,  and  who  wishes  well  to 
the  freedom  of  his  country  ;  yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
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]i6ble  lord,  this  great  grievance,  this  manifest  vioration 
of  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution,  will  nqt  admit 
of  a  remedy ;  b  not  even  capable  of  redress,  unless  we 
appeal  at  once  to  heaven.  My  lords,  I  have  bettet 
hopes  of  the  constitution,  and  a  firmer  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  constitutional  authority  of  this  house.  It  is 
to  your  ancestors,  my  lords,  it  is  to  the  English  barons, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  laws  and  constitution  wc 
possess.  Their  virtues  were  rude  and  uncultivated,  but 
they  were  great  and  sincere.  Their  understandings  vrtrt 
as  little  polbhed  as  their  manners,  but  they  had  hearts  to 
distinguish  right  from  wrong ;  they  had  heads  to  distin^ 
guish  truth  from  falsehood ;  they  understood  the  rights  of 
humanity,  and  they  had  spirit  to  maintain  them. 
.  My  lords,  I  think  that  history  has  not  done  justice 
to  their  conduct,  when  they  obtained  fi'om  their  sovereign 
that  great  acknowledgment  of  national  rights  contained 
in  mapia  charta :  they  did  not  confine  it  to  themselves 
alone,  but  delivered  it  as  a  common  blessing  to  the 
whole  people.  They  did  not  say,  these  are  the  rights  of 
the  great  barons,  or,  these  are  the  rights  of  the  great 
prelates :  no,  my  lords,  they  said,  in  the  simple  Latin 
of  the  times,  nuUus  liber  homo,  and  provided  as  care- 
fully for  the  meanest  subject  as  for  the  greatest.  These 
are  uncouth  words,  and  sound  but  poorly  in  the  ears  of 
scholars ;  but  they  ave  dear  to  the  hearts  of  free  men. 
These  three  words,  nullus  liber  homo,  have  a  meaning 
which  interests  us  all :  they  deserve  to  be  remembered— 
they  deserve  to  be  inculcated  in  our  minds — ^they  are 
worth  all  the  classics. — Let  us  not,  then,  degenerate  from 
the  glorious  example  of  our  ancestors.  Those  iron  barons 
(for  so  I  may  call  them,  when  compared  with  the  silken 
barons  of  modem  days)  were  the  guardians  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  yet  their  virtues,  my  lords,  were  never  engaged  in 
a  question  of  such  importance  as  the  present*  A  breach 
has  been  made  in  the  constitution — the  battlements  are 
dismantled — ^the  citadel  is  open  to  the  first  invader — the 
walls  totter — ^the  constitution  is  not  tenable.  What 
Vol.  n.  5 
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remsuna,  then,  but  for  us  to  stand  foremost  in  the  breaoh^ 
to  repair  it,  or  perish  in  it 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  alarm  us  mih  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  a  difference  between  the  ttro 
houses  of  parliament :  that  the  house  of  commons  will 
resent  our  presuming  to  take  notice  of  their  proceedings : 
that  they  will  resent  our  daring  to  advise  che  crown^  and 
never  forgive  us  for  attempting  to  save  the  state*  My 
lords,  I  am  sensible  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of 
this  great  crisis :  at  a  moment  such  as  this,  we  are  call^ 
ed  upon  to  do  our  duty,  without  dreading  the  resentment 
of  any  man.  But  if  apprehensions  of  this  kind  are  to 
affect  us,  let  us  consider  which  we  ought  to  respect 
most — the  representative,  or  the  collective  body  of  the 
people.  My  lords,  five  hundred  gentlemen  are  not  ten 
millions  ;  and  if  we  must  have  a  contention,  let  us  take 
care  to  have  the  £nglish  nation  on  our  side.  If  thi$ 
question  be  given  up,  the  freeholders  of  England  are  re* 
duced  to  a  condition  baser  than  the  peasantry  of  Poland^ 
If  they  desert  their  own  cause,  they  deserve  to  be  slaves  t 
A^Iy  lords,  this  is  not  merely  the  cold  opinion  of  my  uo* 
derstanding,  but  the  glowing  expression  of  what  I  feel« 
It  is  my  heart  that  speaks.  I  know  I  speak  ^varmly,  my 
lordSf  but  this  warmth  shall  neither  betray  my  argument 
nor  my  temper.  The  kingdom  is  in  a  flame  ;  as  media<> 
tors  between  the  king  and  people,  it  is  our  duty  to.re«> 
present  to  him  the  true  condition  and  temper  of  his  sub* 
jects.  It  is  a  duty  which  no  particular  respects  should 
hinder  us  from  performing  ;  and  whenever  his  majesty 
shall  demand  our  advice,  it  will  then  be  our  duty  to  en* 
quire  more  minutely  into  tbt  causes  of  the  present  dis« 
contents.  Whenever  that  enquiry  shall  come  on,  I 
pledge  myself  to  the  house  to  prove,  that  since  the  &st 
institution  of  the  house  of  commons,  not  a  single  pre- 
cedent  can  be  produced  to  justify  their  late  proceedings. 
My  noble  and  learned  friend,  (the  lord  Chancellor)  has 
also  pledged  hin^self  to  the  house,  that  he  will  support 
that  assertion. 
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Mjr  lordsi  the  character  and  circumstances  d  Mr. 
Wilkes  have  been  very  improperly  introduced  into  this 
question^  not  only  here,  but  in  that  court  of  judicature 
where  his  cause  was  tried  :-~I  mean  the  house  of  com^ 
fnon3.  With  one  party  he  was  a  patriot  of  the  firrt  mag- 
nitude :  with  the  other,  the  vilest  incendiary.  For  my 
own  part,  I  consider  him  merely  and  indifferently  as  an 
English  subject,  possessed  of  certain  rights  which  the 
hws  have  given  him,  and  which  the  laws  alone  can  takd 
from  him.  I  am  neither  moved  by  his  private  vices,  nor 
by  hia  public  merits.  In  his  person,  though  he  were 
the  worst  of  men,  I  contend  for  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  best ;  and  God  forbid,  my  lords,  that  there  should 
be  a  power  in  this  country  of  measuring  the  civil  rights 
of  tfa^  subject  by  his  moral  character,  or  by  any  other 
rule  but  die  fixed  laws  of  the  land.  I  believe,  my  lords; 
I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  personal  partiality  to  this 
unhappy  man :  I  am  not  very  conversant  in  pamphlets  or 
newspsqjcrs  ;  but  from  what  I  have  heard,  and  from  the 
Utde  I  have  read,  I  may  venture,  to  affirm,  that  I  have 
had  my  share  in  the  compliments  which  have  come  from 
tiiat  quarter :  ahd  as  for  motives  of  ambition  (for  I  must 
take  to  myself  a  part  of  the  noble  duke's  insinuation,)  I 
believe,  my  lords,  there  have  been  times  in  which  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  standing  in  sUch  favour  in  the  closet, 
that  there  must  have  been  something  extravagantly  unrea* 
sonable  in  my  wishes,  if  they  might  not  all  have  been 
gratified.  After  neglecting  those  opportunities,  I  am  now 
suspected  of  coming  forward  in  the  decline  of  life,  in  the 
anxious  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power,  which  it  is  ina- 
possible  for  me  to  enjby.  Be  it  so :  there  is  one  ambi* 
tion,  at  least,  which  I  ever  will  acknowledge,  which  I  will 
not  renounce  but  with  my  life.  It  is  the  ambition  of  de- 
livering to  my  posterity  those  rights  of  freedom  which  I 
have  received  from  my  ancestors.  I  am  not  now  (dead* 
ing  the  cause  of  an  individual,  but  of  every  freeholder  in 
England.  In  what  manner  this  house  may  constitution- 
ally interpose  in  their  defence,  and  what  kind  of  redress 
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this  case  will  require  arid  admit  of,  ia  Aot  at  pn^ent  the 
subject  of  our  consideration.  The  amendment,  if  agreed 
to,  will  naturally  lead  us  to  such  an  enquiry.  That  en« 
quiry  may,  perhaps,  point  out  the  necessity  of  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  or  it  may  lead  us,  perhaps,  to  desire 
a  conference  with  the  other  house ;  which  one  noble  lord 
affirms,  is  the  only  paiiiamentary  way  of  proceeding ;  and 
which  another  noble  lord  assures  us  the  house  of  com« 
mons  would  either  not  come  to,  or  would  break  off  with 
indignation.  Leaving  their  lordships  to  reconcile  that 
matter  between  themselves,  I  shall  only  say,  that  be- 
fore we  have  enquired,  we  cannot  be  provided  with  ma- 
terials ;  consequently,  at  present  we  are  not  prepared  for 
a  conference. 

It  is  possible,  my  lords,  that  the  enquiry  I  speak  of 
may  lead  us  to  advise  his  majesty  to  dissolve  the  present 
parliament ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt  of  our  right  to  pvt 
that  advice,  if  we  should  think  it  necessary.  His  majesty 
will  then  determine  whether  he  will  yield  to  the  united 
petitions  of  the  pec^le  of  England,  or  maintain  the  house 
of  commons  in  the  exercise  of  a  legislative  power,  which 
heretofore  abolished  the  house^of  lords,  and  overturned 
^  monarcjiy.  I  willingly  acquit  the  present  house  of 
commons  of  having  actually  formed  so  detestable  a  dt* 
sign :  but  ^they  cannot  themselves  foresee  to  what  ex- 
cesses  they  may  be  carried  hereafter :  and  for  my  own 
part,  I  should  be  sorry  to  trust  to  their  future  modera- 
tion^ Unlimited  power  is  apt  to  corrupt  the  minds  of 
those  who  possess  it ;  and  this  I  know,  my  lords,  &at 
where  law  ends,  tyranny  begins ! 
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MARQUIS  OF  ROCKINGHAM, 


On  the  State  of  the  Nation. 

8fi  object  of  hia  speech  was  to  shew,  that  the  pre* 
sent  unfaiapp7  conditioa  of  affairs,  and  the  univ^ sal 
'  discontent  of  the  people,  did  not  arise  from  any  im^ 
mediate  tlanporary  cause,  but  bad  grown  upon  us  by 
degrees,  from  the  moment  of  his  qnajesty's  accession  tothe 
throne.  That  the  persons  in  whom  his  majesty  then  con* 
fided  had  introduced  a  total  change  in  the  old  system  of 
English  government — ^that  they  had  adopted  a  maxim 
which  ipust  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  this  country,  viz, 
^  That  the  royal  prerogative  alone  was  sufficient  to  sup- 
|K>rt  government,  to  whatever  hands  the  administration 
should  be  committed ;''  .and  he  could  trace  the  operation 
of  this  principle  through  every  act  of  government  since 
Ae  accession,  in  which  those  persons  could  be  suj^sed 
fte>  have  any  ii^uence.  Their  first  exertion  of  the  pre- 
logative  was  to  make  a  peace  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
Ae  nation,  and  on  terms  totally  dbproportioi^ed  to  the 
successes  of  the  war:  but  as  they  felt  themselves  un- 
equal to  the  c<mduct  of  war,  they  thought  a  peace,  on 
any  conditions,  necessary  for  their  own  security  and  con* 
tmuance  in  administraticxi*  He  then  took  notice  of 
Aose  odious  tyraimical  acts  of  power  by  which  an  ap- 
probation of  tiie  peace  had  been  obtained.  And  he 
mentioned  thp  general  sweep  through  every  branch  and 
department  of  administration ;  the  removals  not  merely 
confined  to  the  higher  employments,  but  carried  down, 
with  the  minutest  cruelty,  to  the  lowest  offices  of  the 
state ;  and  numberless  innocent  fiimilies,  which  had  sub* 
sisted  on  salaries  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  turned  out  to  misery  and  ruin,  with  as  little  regard 
-to  the  rules  of  justice  as  to. the  common  feelings  of  com* 
passion.  That  their  ideas  of  taxation  were  marked  by 
the  same  principle.  The  argument  urged  for  taking  the 
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Cider  counties,  viz.  **  The  equity  of  placing  them  on  the 
woe  footing  with  others  where  malt  liquors  were  cfaietjr 
used,"  was  too  obvious  to  escape  the  attention  of  fbrmer 
ministers ;  but  former  ministers  psdd  more  regard  to  die 
liberties  of  the  people  than  to  the  improvement  of  the  re* 
venue.  That  the  object  of  the  cider  act,  or  the  effect  of 
it,  at  least,  was  not  so  much  to  mcrease  the  revenue,  as 
to  extend  the  laws  of  excise,  and  open  tibe  doors  of 
private  men  to  the  officers  of  the  crown. 

Without  entering  into  the  right  of  taxii^  America,  k 
was  evident,  that  since  the  revenue  expected  to  arise 
from  that  measure  was  allowed  to  be  very  inconsiderBble, 
the  real  purpose  of  government  must  have  been  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  their  officers  in  that  country,  and 
umsequendy  the  strength  of  the  prerogative. 

He  then  took  notice  of  the  indecent  manner  with  whidi 
the  debt  upon  the  king's  civil  list  had  bctn  laid  before,  and 
]»t>vided  for  by  parliament.  No  account  ofiered«--4io 
inquiry  permitted  to  be  made-— iiot  even  the  decent  sa- 
tisfiiction  given  to  pariiament,  of  an  assurance,  that  in 
future  such  extraordinary  expences  should  be  avoided. 
On  the  contrary,  the  king's  speech  on  that  occasion  bad 
been  so  cautiously  worded,  that,  fhr  from  engaging  to 
lavoid  sttchexceedings  for  the  future,  it  intimat^  plainly, 
that  the  expences  of  the  king's  civU  government  could 
not  be  confined  within  the  revenue  granted  by  parliament. 
That,  as  the  nation  waa  heavily  burthened  by  the  ex- 
pence,  they  wtre  no  less  grossly  insulted  by  the  manner 
m  which  that  burthen  was  laid  upon  them*  That,  in 
certain  grants  lately  made  by  die  crown,  the  ministry 
had  adhered  to  their  principle  of  carrying  the  prerogative 
to  its  utmost  extent.  No  right  of  proper^,  no  con^ 
timiance  of  possession,  had  bMn  considered.^  But  if 
these  had  been  weaker  than  they  were,  he  thought  some 
respect  was  due  to  the  memoiy  of  the  great  prince  by 

*  Alluding^  to  th«  transfer  of  an  estate  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Portland  to  some  other  person,  «n  the  plea  that  the  grant  by  which 
he  held  it  ivtts  void. 
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whom  thov  gnuits  had  been  made;  aad  in  common 
juatice  to  the  noble  dnke  (Pdand)  whose  property  had 
been  uiTaded,  the  ministiT  ahould,  at  last,  have  av«id«« 
•d  diat  huny  and  precipitadon,  which  had  hai-dljr  left 
lus  grace  time  to  defend  his  rights ;  and  by  which  the 
Bunistry  tfaemsdves  seemed  to  confess  their  measnres 
would  not  bear  a  more  deliberate^  mode  of  proceeding. 
But  the  purposes  of  an  election  were  to  be  served  ;  and 
Ac  person  benefited  by  this  measure  was  supposed  to 
be  a  better  friend  to  administration  than  the  ncrible  duke, 
whose  property  had  been  arbitrarily  transferred  to 
another.  And  when,  upon  occasion  of  thb  extraordi- 
nary  measure^  and  to  quiet  the  minda  of  the  people,  a 
bill  had  been  brought  into  parliament,  for  securing  the 
property  of  the  subject,  it  had  been  Ttjected  the  first 
year,  and  violently  resisted  the  second :  but  the  justice 
and  necessi^  of  it  had  prevailed  over  the  influence  and 
firvoorite  maxims  of  the  administration.     > 

That  the  affiiirs  of  the  external  part  of  die  empire  had 
been  managed  with  the  same  want  of  wisdom,  and  had 
been  brought  into  nearly  the  same  condition,  with  those 
at  home.  In  Ireland,  he  saw  the  parliament  prorogued, 
(which  probably  led  to  a  dissolution,)  and  the  affiurs  of 
that  kingdom  left  unprovided  for,  and  in  the  greatest 
confuaion.  That  in  America,  measures  of  violence  had 
been  adopted ;  and  it  had  been  the  uniform  language  and 
doctrine  of  the  minbtry,  to  force  that  cotmtry  to  submits 
TluU,  in  his  opinion,  violence  would  not'  do  there,  and 
be  hoped  it  would  not  do  here.  But  even  if  a  plan  of 
force  were  advisable^  why  had  it  not  been  adhered  to  f 
Why  did  they  not  adopt  and  abide  by  some  one  system 
of  conduct  ?  That  the  king's  speeches  and  the  language 
of  the  ministry  at  home  had  dencHinccd  nothing  but  war 
and  vengeance  against  a  rebellious  people ;  v^ilst  his 
m^esty's  governors  idiiroad  were  instructed  to  convey 
to  diem  the  gentlest  promises  of  relief  and  satisfacticm. 

HbLordship  here  referred  to  Lord  Bottetourt's  speech 
to  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  in  May,  1769,  out  of  which 
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ke  recited  a  passage  in  point*  The  passage  Ws  idns:«-^ 
^^  I  think  myself  peculiarly  fortunate  to  be  aUe  to  in- ' 
ibrm  you  that  in  a  letter  dated  May  13,  I  hare  been 
assured  by  the  earl  of  Hillsborough,  that  his  majes^'s 
present  adminbtration  have  at  no  time  entertained  a  de- 
sign to  propose  to  parliament. to  lay  any  fordier  taxes 
upon  America  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  and 
that  it  is  their  intention  to  propose  in  the  next  session 
of  parliament  to  take  off  the  duties  upon  glass,  papers, 
and  colours,  upon  consideration  of  such  duties  having^ 
been  laid  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  commerce.** 
With  respect  to  foreign  afiairs,  he  ^thought  it  highl7 
necessary  to  enquire  why  France  had  been  permitted  to 
make  so  considerable  an  acquisition  as  the  island  of  Cor« 
sica  ?  That  no  man  could  deny  tiiat  this  island  would 
prove  a  great  addition  to  the  strength  of  France,  with 
respect  to  4ier  marine,  both  from  its  harbours  and  the 
timbers  it  produced.  He  diought  this  attempt  of 
France  was  not  only  unjust  in  itself,  but  directly^  cx>n- 
trary  to  certain  stipulations  in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cfaa- 
pelle,  confirmed  by  that  of  1763,  by  which  it  was  de- 
termined  and  settled,  ^^That  the  republic  of  Genoa 
should  be  entirely  re-established  and  maintained  in  all 
its  former  states  and  possessions ;  and  that  for  the  ad- 
vants^  and  maintenance  of  the  peace  in  general,  and 
for  the  tranquillity  of  Italy  in  particular,  all  mings  should 
remain  there  in  the  condition  they  were  in  before  the 
war.*'  That  he  had  not  dwelt  so  strongly  as  he  might 
have  done  upon  that  great  invasion  of  the  constitution 
which  had  iiow  thrown  this  whole  country  into  a  flame 
The  people  were  sufficiently  alarmed  for  their  rights, 
and  he  did  not  doubt  but  tiliat  matters  would  be  duly 
enquired  into.  But  he  considered  it  only  as  the  point 
to  which  all  the  other  measures  -  of  the  administration 
had  tended.  That  when  the  constitution  Mm9  violated, 
we  should  not  content  ourselves  with  repairing  the  sin*. 
gle  breach,  but  look  back  into  the  causes,  and  trace  the 
principles  which  h^d  produced  it,  in  order,  not  merely 
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fiD  restore  the  constitution  to  present  health,  but,  if  pos- 
sible, make  it  invulnerable  hereafter. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  recommended  it  strongly  to  their 
krd^ips,  to  fiac  an  early  day  for  taking  into  ^eir  consi- 
deration  the  state  of  this  country  in  all  its  relations  and 
dependencies,  foreign,  provincial,  and  domestic  ;  for  we 
have  been  injured  in  them  alL  That  consideration  would, 
he  hoped,  lead  their  lordships  to  advise  the  crown  not 
only  how  to  correct  past  errors,  but  how  to  establish  a 
^stem  of  government  more  wise,  more  permanent,  bet* 
ter  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  at  least  con* 
teteat  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 


^, 


DUKE  OF  GRAFTON, 

In  Meply, 

He  did  not.  oppose  the  motion ;  on  the  contrary,  he  en« 
gaged  to  seconci  it,  and  to  meet  tihe  noble  lord  upon  the 
neat  question  whenever  the  house  should  think  proper* 
for  the  present,  he  meant  only  to  exculpate  himself 
fiom  some  severe  reflections,  which  he  thought  were 
directed  particularly  and  personalty  against  himself. 
That  he  wi»  ready  to  justify  the  measures  alluded  to  by 
the  noble  lord,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  his  con« 
duct ;  and  he  ^d  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  do  so  to  the 
satisfection  of  the  house*  That  the  resumption  made 
by  Uie  commissioners  of  the  treasury  of  a  supposed 
grant  of  the  crown  land  had  been  most  unfairly  repre* 
seated.  He  wished  the  noble  lord,  instead  of  the  word  pro* 
perty,  had  only  used  possession ;  smd  theniie  would  have 
truly  described  the  fact  and  the  object.  That  upon  the  ap^ 
plication  made  to  the  board,  by  the  person  who  had  dis- 
oovoied  the  defect  in  the  noble  duke's  title,  he  oould  not, 
Miiatstently  with  his  duty  as  an  officer  of  the  crown,  have 
Vol.  II.  6 
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rejected  the  claim  nsiade  by  that  persoiu  That  if  the 
noble  duke,  instead  df  being  an  opponent,  had  been  the 
warmest  friend  of  administration,  the  treasury  board 
could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  they  did,  without  a 
flagrant  violation  of  justice ;  and  as  for  that  hurry  and 
precipitation  of  which  they  were  accused,  he  took  upon 
him  to  contradict  the  noble  lord  in  the  most  positive 
mannler,  and  offered  to  prove  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
that  they  had  proceeded,  not  only  with  temper  and  deli, 
beratipn,  but  with  the  utmost  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  jioble  duke,  and  every  possible  mark  of  respect 
to  his  person ;  and  had  protracted  their  decision  to  the 
very  last  moment  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  board* 
With  respect  to  the  debt  upon  the  civil  list,  he  neither 
had  nor  could  have  any  personal  motives  for  wishing 
to  conceal  from  parliament  the  particulars  of  thie  ex- 
traordinary expences  by  which  that  debt  had  been  in- 
curred.  That  the  persons  to  whose  offices  it  belonged, 
had  been  constantly  employed  in  drawing  up  a  state  ot 
that  account,  and  that  they  had  received  every  possible 
light  and  information  from  the  officers  of  the  crown,  in 
order  to  shorten  and  facilitate  business  :  but  it  "Was  a 
work  of  infinite  labour  and  extent,  and  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  diligence  in  the  several  public  offices,  could 
not  yet  be  completed. 

.  That  in  regard  to  foreign  affiiirs,  he  believed  the  con- 
duct of  the  king's  ministers  would  bear  the  strictest  exa- 
mindtion,  and  would  be  found  irreproachable.  That 
for  his  own  part  he  had  never  thought,  nor  had  he  ever 
affirmed,  that  the  conditions  of  the  late  peace  were  such 
as  the  people  had  a  right  to  expect.  He  had  maintained 
the  contrary  opinion  in  former  times,  and  no  change  of 
situatio^i  should  ever  induce  him  to  relinquish  it.  But 
that  the  peace  being  once  made,  and  those  advantages 
which  we  might  have  expected  from  a  continuance  of 
the  war,  being  now  irrecoverable,  he  would  never  advise 
the  king  to  engage  in  an  other  war,  as  long  as  the  dig- 
nity of  die  cro\vn  and  the  real  interests  of  the  nation 
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coald  be  preserved  without  it.  That  what  we  had  suf. 
fered  afa^ady  by  foreign  connections  ought  to  warn  us 
against  engaging  lightly  in  quarrels  in  which  we  had  no 
immediate  concern,  and  to  which  we  might  probably 
sacrifice  our  own  most  essential  interests. 


EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

His  speech  on  the  same  Subject, 

My  Lords, 

I  MEANT  to  have  risen  immediately  to  second  the  mo» 
tion  made  by  the  noble  lord.  The  charges  which  the 
noble  duke  seemed  to  think  affected  him  particularly, 
did  undoubtedly  demand  an  early  answer ;  it  was  pro- 
per he  should  speak  before  me,  and  I  am  as  ready  as 
any  man  to  applaud  the  decency  and  propriety  with 
which  he  has  expressed  himself. 

I  entrrely  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  both  in  the  neces- ' 
sity  of  your  lordships'  concurring  with  the  motion,  and  in 
the  principles  and  arguments  by  which  he  has  very  judi- 
ciously supported  it.  I  see  clearly  that  the  complex- 
ion of  our  government  has  been  materially  altered ;  and 
I  can  trace  the  origin  of  the  alteration  up  to  a  period 
which  ought  to  have  been  an  asra  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity to  this  country. 

My  lords,  I  shall  give  you  my  reasons  for  concurring 
with  the  motion,  not  methodically,  but  as  they  occup  to 
my  mind.  I  may  wander,  perhaps,  from  the  exact  par- 
fiamentary  debate ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  say  nothing  but 
what  may  deserve  your  attention,  and  what  if  not  strictly 
proper  at  present,  would  be  fit  to  be  said,  when  the 
state  of  the  nation  shall  come  to  be  considered.  My 
uncertain  state  of  health  must  plead  my  excuse.  I  am 
now  in  some  pain,  and  very  probably  may  not  be  able 
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to  attend  tty  duty  ^en  I  desire  it  most  in  this  booaei 
I  thank  God,  my  lords,  for  having  thus  long  pres^rnre^ 
60  inconsiderable  a  being  as  I  am,  to  take  a  pait  upoa 
this  great  occasion,  and  to  Contribute  my  endeavours, 
such  as  they  are,  to  restore,  to  save,  to  confirm  the  e(»* 
etitution.  My  lords,  I  need  not  look  abroad  for  griev- 
ances.  The  grand  capital  mischief  is  fixed  at  home* 
It  corrupts  the  very  foundaticm  of  our  political  exist* 
ence,  and  preys  upon  the'  vitals  of  the  state.  The  con- 
stitution  has  been  grossly  violated. — The  constitu- 

TION   AT    THIS   MOMENT    STANDS    VIOLATED*       Until 

that  wound  be  healed,  until  the  grievance  be  redressed, 
it  is  in^¥ain  to  recommend  union  to  parliament — in  vain 
to  promote  concord  among  the  people.  If  we  mean 
seriously  to  unite  the  nation  within  itself,  we  must  con«> 
vince  them  that  their  complaints  are  regarded,  and  that 
their  enquiries  shall  be  answefed.  On  that  foundation, 
I  would  take  the  lead  in  recommending  peace  and  hsat^ 
mony  to  the  people  :  on  any  other,  I  would  never  wish 
to  see  them  united  again.  If  the  breach  in  the  con* 
stitution  be  effectually  repaired,  the  people  will  of  them* 
selves  return  to  a  state  of  tranquillity :  if  not,  mat  bis- 
coEP  PREVAIL  FOR  EVER  !  I  kuo^  to  what poittt  tfaift 
doctrine  and  this  language  will  appear  directed*  But 
I  feel  the  principles  of  an  jElnglishman,  and  I  utter  them 
without  apprehension  or  reserve.  JThe  crisis  is  indeed 
alarming  :  so  much  the  more  does  it  require  a  prudent 
relaxation  on  the  part  of  government.  If  the  king's 
servtmts  will  not  permit  a  constitutional  question  to  bet 
decided  on  according  to  the  farms  and  on  the  principles 
ef  the  constitution,  it  must  then  be  decided  inscmie 
other  manner  :  and  rather  than  it  should  be  given  up« 
rather  than  the  nation  should  surrender  their  birthright 
to  a  despotic  minister,  I  hope,  my  lords,  old  as  I  asa,^ 
J  shall  see  the  question  brought  to  issue,  and  feirly 
tried  between  the  people  and  the  government*  My 
lords,  this  is  not  the  language  of  faction*  Let  it  hne 
tried  by  that  criterion  by  which  alone  we  can  distinguish 
what  is  factious  from  what  is  not-«p-by  the  principles  of 
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^  EfiglBlh  cdM^utiffi,  I  hive  beoi  bred  19  in  these 
pfiiiei|Je«s  mA  kaow  that  when  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
|eet  i«  iiivAde4»  and  all  redress  denied  him^  resistance 
.  If  juitifted*  If  I  had  a-donl^t  upon  the  matter,  I  should 
follow  the  esample  set  ua  by  the  most  reverend  bench ; 
with  vfi^m  I  believe  it  is  a  maKim»  when  wy  doubt  in 
point  of  ftith  «rises>  or  any  question  of  controversy  is 
•tartedt  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  greatest  source  and 
evidem^  of  ow  religion^-^I  mean  the  Holy  Bible.  The 
coBadtutiofi  baa  its  political  bible,  by  which,  if  it  be 
fiurly  eonsulted,  every  political  question  may,  and  ought 
to  be  determined.  Magna  ch^rta^  the  petition  oif  r%hta^' 
and  the  bill  afrits,  form  that  code  which  I.  ^1  the 
bible  of  the  English  constitution.  Had  some  of  his 
SMgeety's  unhappy  predecessors  trusted  less  to  the 
eemme&ts  of  their  ministers,  had  thev  been  better  read 
in  the  text  itself,  the  glorious  revolution  would  have 
remained  only  possible  in  theory,  and  would  not  now 
have  existed  upon  record«-*a  formidable  example  to  their 
aiieeesaora. 

My  lorda,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  noble  duke,  that 
nothing  less  than  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  honour 
or  mtereat  of  this  nation  can  authorise  us  to  interpose 
in  defence  of  weaker  states,  and  in  stopping  the  en« 
lerprize  o|  an  ambitious  neighbour.  Whenever  that 
narrow  selfish  policy,  has  prevailed  in  our  councils,  we 
have  cmistantly  ^perienced  the  fatal  effects  of  it.  By 
aoftring  our  natural  enemies  to  oppress  the  powers  less 
aUe  thiol  we  are  to  make  a  resistance,  we  have  per- 
aaitted  them  to  increase  their  strength ;  we  have  lost  tha 
moM  fitvoumble  opportunities  of  opposing  them  with 
success,  and  found  ourselves  at  last  obliged  to  run  every 
husard  in  making  that  cause  our  own,  in  which  we  were 
not  wise  enough  to  take  part,  while  the  expence  and 
danger  mi^t  have  been  supported  by  others*  With 
respect  to  Corsica,  I  shall  only  say,  that  France  has 
obtained  &  mcne  useful  and  important  acquisition  in  one 
pucific  campaign,  than  in  any  of  her  bdligerent  cam« 
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jpadgns  ;  at  least,  while  I  had  the  hbHoiir  <^adminis()ertng 
the  war  against  her,  >  The  word  may  perhaps  be  thought 
singular.  I  mean  only,  while  I  was  minister,  chiefly 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  ^  I  remember, 
my  lords,  the  time  when  Lorrain  was  united  to  the 
crown  of  France  :  that  too  was  in  some  measure  a  pa*  , 
cific  conquest,  and  there  were  people  who  talked  of  it 
as  the  nobli&  duke  now  speaks  of  Corsica.  France  was 
permitted  to  take  and  keep  possession  of  a  noble  pro- 
vince ;  and  according  to  his  grace's  ideas,  we  did  right 
in  not  opposing  it.  The  effect  of  these  acquisitions  is, 
I  confess,  not  immediate  ;  but  they  unite  with  the  main 
body  by  degrees,  and  in  time  make  a  part  of  the 
national  strength.  I  fear,  my  lords,  it  is  too  much 
the  temper  of  this  country  to  be  insensible  of  the  ^p- 
jMt>ach  of  danger,  until  it  comes  with  accumulated  terror 
upon  us. 

My  lords,  the  condition  of  his  majesty's  aflbirs  in 
Ireland,  and  the  state  of  that  kingdom  within  itself,  will 
tmdoubtedly  make  a  very  material  part  of  your  lord- 
ships' enquiry.  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  to  enter 
into  the  subject  so  fully  as  I  could  wish,  but  from  what 
appears  to  the  public  and  my  own  observation,  I  con- 
fess I  cannot  give  the  ministry  much  credit  for  the  spi- 
rit or  prudence  of  their  conduct.  I  see  that  where 
their  measures  are  well  chosen,  they  are  incapable  of 
carrying  them  through  ^  without  some  unhappy  mixture 
of  weakness  or  imprudence.  They  are  incapable  of 
doing  entirely  right.  My  lords,  I  do  from  my  con- 
science, and  from  the  best  weighed  principles  Qf  my 
understanding,  applaud  the  augmentation  of  the  army. 
As  a  military  plan,  I  believe  it  has  been  judiciously  ar- 
ranged.  In  a  political  view,  I  am  convinced  it  was  for 
the  welfare,  {or  the  safety  of  the  whole  empire.  But, 
my  lords,  with  all  these  advantages,  with  all  these  re- 
commendations, if  I  had  the  honour  of  advising  his  ma- 
jesty, I  would  never  have  consented  to  his  accepting  the 
augmentation  with  that  absurd,  dishonourable  cendi« 
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tion  which  the  nunistry.have  submitted  to  annex  to  it* 
My  Icvds,  I  revere  the  just  prerogative  of  the  crown^ 
and  would  contend  for  it  as  warmly  as  for  the  rights  of 
the  people.  They  are  linked  together,  and  naturally 
support  each  other*  I  would  not  touch  a  feather  of  the 
]H'erogatiTe.  The  expression  perhaps  is  too  light ;  but 
since  1  have  made  use  of  it,  let  me  add,  that  the  entire 
command  and  power  of  directing  the  local  dispositic^i 
of  the  army,  is  to  the  royal  prerogative  as  the  master 
fitather  in  the  eagle's  wing  :  and  if  I  were  permitted  to 
carry  the  allusion  a  little  farther,  I  would  say,  they  have 
disarmed  the  imperial  bird,  ^e  '^  ministrum  Julmmis 
alitetn.^^  The  army  is  the  thunder  of  the  crown.  '  The 
ministry  have  tied  up  the  hand  which  should  direct  the 
bolt. 

My  lords,  I  remember  that  Minorca  was  lost  for  \vant 
of  four  battalions :  they  could  not  be  spared  from  hence, 
and  there  was  a  delicacy  about  taking  them  from  Ire- 
land.  I  was  one  of  those  who  promoted  an  enquiry 
into  diat  matter  in  the  other  house ;  and  I  was  convinced 
we  had  not  regular  troops  sufficient  for  the  necessary 
service  of  the  nation.  Since  the  moment  the  plan  of 
augmentation  was  first  talked  of,  I  have  constantly  and 
warmly  supported  it  among  my  friends  ;  I  have  recom- 
mended it  to  several  members  of  the  Irish  house  of 
commons,  and  exhorted  them  to  support  it  with  their 
utmost  interest  in  parliament.  I  did  not  foresee,  nor 
could  I  conceive  it  possible,  the  ministry  would  accept 
of  it,  with  a  condition  that  makes  the  plan  itself  ineffec- 
tual,  and,  as  far  as  it  operates,  defeats  every  useful  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  a  stgndin^  military  force.  His  ma- 
jesQr  is  now  so  confined  by  his  promise,  that  he  must 
leave  twelve  thousand  men  locked  up  in  Ireland,  let  the 
situation  of  his  affairs  abroad,  or  the  appro;ich  of  dangei^ 
to  this  country,  be  ever  so  alarming,  unless  there  be  an 
actual  rebellion  or  invasion  in  Great  Britain.  Even  in 
the  two  cases  excepted  by  the  king'^  promise,  the  mis- 
chief must  have  already  begun  to  operate,  must  have 
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abeaidf  taken  eflbet,  before  his  aiyiity  eta  te  audb* 
lised  to  send  for  the  assistance  of  hia  Irish  vmy.  ik 
has  not  left  hunself  the  power  of  taking  any  yrewnki 
neasums;  let  his  intelligence  be  eirer  so  certain^  ktlrii 
spprekeowMis  of  invasion  or  rebellion  be  ever  so  Ml 
founded;  unksa  the  traitor  be  actually  in  ams,  oidsM 
the  entmf  be  in  die  heart  of  your  coantryy  he  4a«Hl 
move  a  single  man  fh>m  Irdand. 

I  feel  mysdf  compelled,  my  lords,  to  fetitm  to  dut 
subject  which  occupies  and  interests  me  most-**^!  MM 
iht  internal  disorder  of  the  constitution,  and  the  rSiflsdf 
It  demands.  But  first,  I.  would  observe,  tfaem  issM 
pdint'upon  which  I  think  the  noble  duke  luis  not  es* 
j^lained  himself.  I  do  not  mean  to  catch  at  w)ord%  M 
if  possible  to  possess  the  sense  of  what  I  hear.  I  woril 
treat  every  man  with  candour,  and  should  ezpeot  fin 
same  c»idour  in  return.  For  the  noUe  duhe^  m  ptti^ 
cukr,  I  have  every  personal  respect  and  regard.  >  i 
never  desire  to  understand  him  but  as  he  wishes  to  bs 
understood*  His  grace,  I  think,  has  laid  much  stfStf 
upon  die  dttigence  of  the  several  public  oficn,  asid  tki 
assistance  f^ven  them  by  the  administration,  ia'^^nipmi 
iag  a  state  of  the  expences  of  his  majesty's  civil  govcflP 
ment,  for  the  informadon  of  parikunent,  and  for  the  sft' 
tisfacdon  of  the  public.  He  has  given  us  a  number  sl ' 
j>lau8ible  reasons  for  their  not  having  yet  been  aUeli 
finish  the  account ;  but  as  fiir  as  I  am  able  to  reccileel^' 
he  has  not  yet  given  us  the  smallest  reason  to  hope  tM 
it  ever  will  be  finished,  or  that  it  ever  will  be  laid  beferi 
pariiament. 

My  lords,  I  am  not  unpractised  in  buniess ;  and  if 
with  all  that  apparent  diligence,  and  all  diat  assistnof 
which  the  poble  duke  speaks  of,  the  accounts  in  quesdof 
have  not  yet*  been  made  up,  I  am  convino<^  there  mwt 
be  a  defect  in  some  of  the  public  offices,  which  ou^ 
stricdy  to  be  enquired  into,  and  severely  punished.  Mjr 
my  lords,  the  waste  of  the  public  money,  is  not  of  itrtf 
^  important  as  the  pemi<»ous  purpose  ta  which*we  hufV 
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to  sospecttiitt  mdney  has  bten  applied.  For 
MBie  yestf^posl^  there  has  been  an  influx  of  wealth  into 
Ifais  caoantry,  which  has  been  attended  with  many  fatid 
consequence*  ;  beeaitse  it  has  not  been  the  re^lar,  na« 
tunl  produce  of  labour  and  industry*  The  riches  of 
Asia  have  been  poured  in  upon  us,  and  hare  brought 
with  them  not  only  Amtic  luxury,  but  I  fear  Asmtic  prin« 
eiples  of  government.  Without  connecdons,  without 
any  natural  interest  in  the  soil,  the  importers  of  foreign 
gold  hove  forced  their  way  into  parliament,  by  such  a 
iRrent  of  private  corruption  as  no  private  hereditary 
fbrtoae  couAd  resist.  My  lords,  I  say  nothing  but  what 
ift  within  the  knowledge  of  us  aU.  The  corruption  of 
the  people  is  the  great  original  cause  of  the  cUscontents 
of  the  people  themselves,  of  the  enterprises  of  the  crown^ 
and  the  notorious  decay  of  the  internal  vigour  of  the 
constitutioii.  For  this  great  evil  some  immediate  re« 
mcdy  most  be  provided ;  and  I  confess,  my  lords,  I 
did  hope  that  his  majesty's  servants  would  not  have 
aufefcd  so  many  years  of  peace  to  elapse  without  pil- 
ing some  attention  to  an  c43ject  which  ought  to  engi^ 
and  interest  i»  all*  I  iattered  nqraelf  1  should  see 
gome  barriers  thrown  up  in  defence  of  the  constitution- 
some  impediment  formed  to  stop  the  rapid  progress  of 
dorrapdon.  I  doubt  net  we  all  agree  that  something 
fl»8t  be  done.  I  shall  oSbr  my  own  tbou^xts,  such  as 
Ikcy  are,  to  the  consideration  of  the  house  ;  and  I  wish 
tint  every  noble  lord  who  hears  me  would  be  as  ready 
as  I  am  to  contribute  his  opinion  to  this  important  ser** 
vice.  I  will  not  call  my  own  sentiments  crude  and  in« 
di^^Mted :  it  would  be  unfit  for  me  to  ofier  any  thing 
to  jrour  lordships  which  I  had  not  well  considered ;  and 
this  subject,  I  own,  has  long  occupied  my  thoughts.  I 
wW  now  give  them  to  your  lordships  without  reserve. 
WlKXver  understands  the  theoir  of  the  English  consti* 
tnftion,  and  will  eompare  it  with  the  feet,  must  see  at 
Qoee  how  widely  they  differ.  We  must  reconcile  them  to 
each  other,  if  we  wish  to  save  the  liberties  of  this  country^ 
Vol.  II.  7 
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We  must  redoQ^  ofir  pdKticai  prao^qe  at  marly.  aap» 
•ibte  to  our  political  priociplea*.  The  constitutioa^  ia» 
tended  that  there  should  be  a  permaneiK  relatioa  ht^ 
tireen  the  constituent  and  representative  bodjr  of  die 
people.  Will  aajr  man  affirm  that  asr  the  house  c^.C(» 
mons  is  now  formed,  that  relatioti  is  in  any  degree  pre^ 
served  ?  My  lords^  it  is  not  preserved :  it  is  destroyed 
Let  us  be  cautious,  however,  how  we  have,  repoorse  W 
violent  expedients.  $ 

The  boroughs  of  this  country  haVe  properly  «ii0a||^ 
been  called  the  rotten  parts  of  the  eonstitution.  I  ha^ 
lived  in  Cornwall,  and  without  entering .  into  mi  inxrkb' 
0US  particularity,  have  seen  euouf^  to  justify  the  appdla* 
tioa.  But  in  my  judgment,  my  lords^  these  boroiigH 
Qonrupt  as  they  are,  must  be  considered  as  the  naibartf 
infirmity  of  the  coi^titution.  Lake  the  infirmities  jof 
the  body,  we  must  bear  them  in,  patience,  apd  sutpiit 
td  carry  them  .ab<Hxt  with  us.  The  limb  is  mortified 
but  the  amputation  might  be  death. 

Let  us  try,  my  lords,  whether  spme  g^itle  remedioi 
may  not  be  discovered.  Sinee  we  canuot  oufc  the  dia* 
order,  let  us  endeavour  to  infuse  such  a  portion  of  nw 
health  intq  the  constitution  as  may  enable  it  to  8U{^kM 
its  mrMt  inveterate  diseases. 

The  representati<Hi  of  the  counties  is,  I  think,  still 
preserved  pure  and  uncomipted.  Ths^ .  of  the  gmt 
cities  is  upon  a  looting  equally  respectable  ^  and  there  9St 
mai^  of  the  larger  trading  towns,  .which  still  pvesenf!^ 
their  indq>endence.  The  infusion  of  health  whkh  Lnow 
allude  to,  would  be  to  permit  every  coinity  to,  elect  ooe  , 
member  more  in  addition  to  their  present  representatiom 
The  knights  of  the  shires  approach  nearest  to  the  cm 
stitutioQ^  representation  of  the  country,  because  thef  iff^ 
present  the  soil.  It  b  not  the  litde  dependent  boroni^ 
it  is  in  the  great  cities  and  counties  that  the  sti?ei^^^ 
v^ur  of  the  constitution  resides,  and  by  them  al<me,  if  aa 
uohi^py  question  should  ever  arise,  will  the  eonstitu^ 
be  lu>uestly  and  firmly  defended*    I  WQjild.encreasO'tfait 
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etrto^th,  iMNasitise^I  ttlirlk  it  is  the  only'Gecupity  we  have 
agaifaist  the  proBigacy  of  tht  finies»  the  corruption  of  the 
peojple,  and  the  ambU^on  of  the  crown. 
'  I  think  I  have  M^ighed  et^iy  possible  objection  that 
^to  be  raised'  agaitiet  a  plan  of  this  natnre ;  and  I  conx 
#^M  I  ^ee  ibut  one  which  to  me  carries  any  appearance 
^  solidity*  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  when  the  act 
insaed  for  uniting  tJke  two  kingdoms,  the  number  of  per- 
sons  who  w^e  to  represent  the  whole  nation  in  pariiaL 
netit  was  proportioned  and  fixed  on  for  ever — ^that  the 
fimitation  is  a  fundamental  article,  and  cannot  be  altered 
widiout  hazarding  a  dissolution  of  the  union. 

My  lords,  no  man  vtho  hears  me  can  have  a  g^ieater 
itverenee  for  that  wise  and  important  act  than  I  havoti 
1  revere  the  memory  of  that  great  prince  who  first  form* 
«d  the  plan,  and  of  those  iUustrious  patriots  who  i^arried 
It  into  execution*    As  a  contract,  every  article  of  it 
should  be  inviolable.     A»  the    common  ba^s  of  the 
strength  and  happiness  of  two  nations,  every  article  of4t 
^liotdd  be  sacred.     I  hope  I  cannot  be  suspected  of  cdn- 
tseivhig  a  thought  so  detestable/  as  to  propose  an  advan*^ 
ttige  to  one  of  the  conftracdng  parties,  at  the  expence  of 
the  odier.    No,  my  lords,  I  mean  diat  the  beqeflt  should 
be  universal,  and  the  consent  to  receive  it  tmanimous^ 
Mtithing  less  tiban  a  most  urgent  and  important  occasion 
Iflioiild  penmade  me  to  vary  even  from  the  letter  of  the 
aot ;  but  diere  ia  no  occasion,  however  urgent,  bowe\«er 
teqporlant,  tlmt  should  ever  induce  me  to  depart  from 
Ihe  ^iril'of  it    Let  diat  spirit  be  religiously  preserved: 
Lm  uS;follow  the  prinoiple upon  which  the tepresenta- 
tibii  of  the  two  countries  was  proportioned  at  th6  union  $ 
and  wl«en -we  increase  the  number  of  representatives  for 
the  English  counties,  let  the  shires  of  Scotland  be  allow*: 
Mm^ equal  priviAei^.     On  these  terms,  and  white  the 
pMpwtion  limited  by  the  imion  is  preserved  between  the 
tw&  nations,  I  apjprrtieiid  that  no  man,  who  is  a  friend 
«l»iesther,  will' object  to  an' aiteraticn,  so- necessary  fbr 
tfie  'aecurity  of  both.    I  do  not  ^>eak  of  the  authority  of 


^  Ic^ature  to  cwry  «idi »  id«i»i|iii  iiUfr  fcffiiqt,  be* 
c^se  I  imagine  9P  i1»w  wiQ  diqmtii  it.  But  I  vmdd 
not  wish  the  legislature  to  interpose  by  %a  excrtkm  tf 
its  power  alone»  without  the  cheerful  coneurrence  of  all 
parties.  My  d>ject  is  th^  haf^ttness  and  security  of  tke 
two  nations,  and  I  Would  not  wish  to  obtai&  it  without 
tiieir  mutual  consent. 

My  lords,  besides  my  warm  approbation  of  the  mo- 
tion made  by  the  noble  lord,  I  have  a  particular  and 
personal  pleasure  in  rising  up  to  second  it*  I  ommia 
my  seconding  his  lordship's  moti<m,  and  I  would  wisk 
it  to  be  considered  by  others,  as  a  public  demonstration 
4>f  ^t  9prdial  union  which  I  am  happf  tp  afirm  sub- 
jHsts  between  ua-rof  my  attachment  to  those  prineipks 
which  he  has  so  well  defended,  and  oS  my  reqpeot  &r  his 
persoq.  There  has  been  a  time,  my  lords,  when  those 
who  wish^  well  to  fieitber  of  us,  who  wished  to  aoib  us 
separated  for  ever,  found  a  sufficient  gradficat]<m  fx 
their  jnalignity  ag^st  us  both.  But  that  time  is  h^ 
pily  at  ^sk  end«  The  friends  of  this  country  will,  I  doubt 
not,  hesir  with  pleasure,  that  the  noble  lord  «nd  his 
friends  are  now  united  with  me  and  mine,  npoa  a  priai* 
piple  whic^  I  trust  will  make  our  unipn  indlsscjnble.  It 
is  not  to  possess,  or  divide,  the  emolumeQts  of  govern* 
inent ;  but,  if  possible,  to  save  the  staite*  Upon  this 
ground  we  met-fr*uppB  this  ground  we  staled,  |lrm  and 
inseparable.  No  ministerial  artifices,  no  private  offers, 
no  ^9cret  seduction,  can  divide  us*  United  aa  we  srCi 
we  can  set  the  profoundest  )x)licy  of  the  present  minis- 
try their  grand,  their  only  arcanum  of  gov^nment,  tbdr 
divide  et  impera,  at  defiance* 

I  hope,  an  early  day  will  be  agreed  to  £9r  consider* 
ing  the  st^  of  die  nation.  My  infirmides  must  ftU 
heavily  upon  me,  indeed,  if  I  do  not  attend  my  dutiet 
that  day*  When  I  consider  my  age  and  unb^^py 
.(ts^te  of  health,  I  feel  how  little  I  am  persdnally  mterr 
ested  in  the  event  of  any  political  question.      Bui  I 

IqqIc  fprw^d  to  otbersi  and  «m  dctcrmine4  ra.inK^^ 


«fter  me,  the  bieMfaigs  wfaidi  I  cannot  long  hope  to  oi* 
jof  mytelf. 


LORD  SANDWICH. 


On  the  PawiTs  ef  the  Home  ef  Comm&m  in  Matten 

q^Electien. 

How  Ae  matter  before  us,  he  sud,  ever  came  to  be  a 
question  in  debate,  or  how  it  could  be  Supposed  that 
iQifa  house  should,  or  could  take  cognisance  of  an  affair 
^lat  does  not  in  any  inspect  apply  to  them  (the  expuU 
^rioa  and  incapaeitaticm  of  members  being  acts  only  rela- 
tive to  the  commons,  to  which  they  immediately  belong,) 
fa  to  me  an  object  of  as  much  surprise,  as  any  I  ever 
met  with  in  the  course  of  my  being  a  member  of  thia 
lionse. 

Though  the  impropriety  of  this  proceeding  might  b^ 
very  eaauy  exposed  in  dieory,  by  proving  particular  inhe- 
fent  rights  in  either  house  uncontrolable  by  any  other 
power,  I  Shan  avoid  launching  into  so  wide  a  field*  and 
eonifine  mjFsdf  to  the  state  of  our  journals,  where  we 
shall  find  many  instances  to  prove  die  independent  pow« 
«  ekher  house  has  in  the  article  of  expulsion  and  iQ« 
CMUcitation.  Two  fall  immediately  under  my  memory, 
which,  as  they  are  directly  similar,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
tetnind  your  lordships  of. 

The  first !  shall  mention  was  Lionel,  earl  of  Bfiddlesex, 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  who,  for  certain  crimes  and  mis« 
demeanours,  was  considered  not  only  as  an  improper  per* 
tern  to  officiate  for  the  present,  but  for  ever  precluded  and 
fausapacftated  to  serve  in  this  house.  The  other  was  that 
^lord  Bacon,  who,  though  a  man  of  acknowledged  great 
eipa^9  yet)  on  aocount  of  bribery  and  corruption  &ing 
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Moved  tgainst  him,  shaped  the  same  fiite  as  the  eai4iMF 
Middlesex*  Indeed  this  iast  inslanee  is  so'veiy  notot- 
rtous,  that  I  should  not  mention  it  to  your  loTdsUps,  btrt 
Aat  it  applies  so  directly  to  my  present  purpose. 

In  both  these  cases,  we  find  no  aknn  from  any  of  tbe 
G&ier  branches  of  legislation  ;  ihey  stood  quite  sitent  sttad 
andistnrbed,  knowing  their  interference  was  improper^  ak 
well  as'nnnecessary ;  nor  was  there  so  much  as  a  sap^ 
posal,  that  either  the  laws  of  this  house,  or  those  of  thfe 
bnd,  had  been  in  the  least  violated;  or  broke  in  upon. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know,  my  lords,  how  came  HuA 
doctrine  of  late  to  be  broached  ?  Who  should  be  the 
most  natttrally  tenacious  <^  their  own  liberties  and  pti^ 
vilegesy  but  diie  members  of  that  house  themsdves  ?  Yet 
'great  as*  the  paradox  is,  we  find  numbers  of  those  ray^ 
members,  both  in  the  house  and  out  of  it,  use  every  eibft 
to  devest  themselves  of  this  privilege.  How,  then,  are  :«re 
to  esqplain  such  unaocountaUe  GondttCt«<^bttt  that  tite 
spirit  of  party  has  gone  abroad,  and  has  been  sifccessfid 
in  its  mles  of  seduction  ?  If  any  encroachment,  indeed^ 
had  been  made  on  the  other  branches  of  legislation,  either 
on  this  •  house,  or  the  royal  pnsrogative ^  dien  it  wotild 
indispensably  behove  us  to  interfere  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole ;  but  as  neither  of  these  have  happened,  ^s  the 
a&ir  is  only  a  point  that  respects  the  hcmoor  of  their 
own  house,  let  us  leave  it  to  themselves  to  deteimine  it 
as  they  like. 

But  it  is  urged  by  the  noble  marquis  who  opened  the 
debate,  that  an  alarm  is  gone  forth  among  the  people  ; 
that  their  minds  are  disquieted ;  that  the  •  hws  of  the 
land  have  been  trampled  on ;  that  the  grievances  thejr' 
have  petitioQ^d  for  are  left^inredressed  rand  to  etose  ttaik 
dreadful  catalogue  of  evils,  the  number  which  they  Imvef^ 
repeatedly  returned,  has  been  as  repeatedly  rejected; 
and  finally  incapacitated.  Though  I  have  tibe  highest 
opinion  of  the  noble  marquis's  veraeily  in  other  respects^^ 
I  must  beg.  leave  to  think  he  is  very  mtich  mistaken  k% 
the  former  part  of  his  assertions*    I  have  be^  at  ^QonM 
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-y«||is  (ftgm  diebasife'tiiis  tlatm  first  orated)  to  eiamiM 
«]^  as  much  acQuraey  and  impartiality  as  I  wiais  capBk 
\^  pto^  ^ils  real  aitxiation  ;  and  I  have  found  it,  on  tbo 
strictest  seareb^  to  be  nothing  m6re  than  a  faction,  first 
^et  coi  foot  by  tho.daringaiKlambitiouSy  and  occa^nally 
aupported  by  the  despemte,  necessitous,  and  ignorant* 
But  let  us  t^e-'tbe  fiict:  as  represented. — We  are  told 
that  the  0ia]Of  ity  of  the  people  of  England  have  petition-* 
q^  for  a  ^redress  of  grievances.  Now  the  whole  of  the 
peojde  of  England  are  ooi^ned  within  forty  coumSes^ 
thirteen  only  of  which  have  petitioned*— ^^This,  my 
Ifteds,  on  the  first  view,  requires  no  deepcalculatbn, 
no  abstract,  knowledge  of  numbers,  to  tell  that  thirteen 
k  noH  quite  one  third  of  forty,  though  it  is  roundly  as^ 
serted,  that,  the  whole  of  the  people  of  England  have 
petkicmed.  If  we  Mali  further  suppose  f  which  we  may 
lo^artially  do)  that  a  number  of  those  wno  have  signed 
the  petitioQs  possess  no  manner  of  freehold,  but  are  led 
^ther  Cither  .  by  the  general  pressure  of  poverty,  the 
want  of  an  immediate  meal,  or  the  future  hopes  of  some 
better  establishment.  If  we  will,  likewise,  consider  what 
a  number  have  been  intimidated  into  it  (I  say  intimidate 
td,  my  lords ;  for  if  we  look  into  the  Gazette,  we  shall 
there  find  menacing  letters,  frequently  directed  to  thosQ 
who  had  firmness  of  mind,  and  good  sense  sufficient  to  be 
guided  by  their  own  opinions  in  these  matters,)  we  shall, 
even  in  these  thirteen  counties,  find  the  number  so  less* 
oied,  as  not  to  make  up  really  a  twentieth  part  of  hia 
majesty's  subjects. 

And  sh£di  the  .mipplications,  then»  of  so  smaU  a  num* 
tier  be  considered  as  the  general  voioe  of  the  peoi^e  ?. 
Are  pmyeges-  to  be. broken  inmpon,  and  ^itarary  die**. 
turns  to- be.  comfdkd  widi,  because  a  few  &ctious,  dis-* 
q^iit^ted  pwple.wmild  have  it  so  ? 
-  I.  remember,  my  lords,  some  years  ago,  when  I  waar 
a  jp^odmr  of  the  other  bouse,  tliutre  was  a  remonatrano^ 
from  the  aldermen  of  the  town  I  represented,  complain-^ 
iRg.-(in  thfC^naawof  the«  whole)  of  some  corporation. 
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firaudhifeMcs*  When  th»  hotne  begtoi  tb  temidc^r.  tlM 
the  ooqMMration  consisted  of  a  greal  numy  members^  teo* 
that  but  two»  out  of  bo  many  had  ooaaplaiiml*  thiwf  aM 
the  rei»6nstranoe  aside,  aa  nugatory  aAd  frivciousy 
judging  yery  prop«riy » if  any  real  grievance  had  CTwtedir 
it  would  hare  been  better  supported. 

Let  tts  then,  my  loids^  be  aupperior  to  these  tahti 
akrms-^the  feeble  echoes  of  despondence  and  ambition* 
Let  us  act  like  the  r6al  guardians  of  the  ^rtion,  steady 
in  supporting  the  privileges  of  the  people,  but  n«a  t09 
forward  to  appear  when  no  ttdl  danger  presste. 

If  the  house  <^  commons  think  themselva  insulted^ 
by  having  a  member  forced  upon  them.  Whose,  private 
or  public  qualities  are  obnoxious  to  them,  let  thoa  de^ 
termine  it  among  themselves ;  it  would  ill  become  us  to 
widen  the  breaeh,  by  creating  a  rupture  between  those 
two  branches  of  the  legislation,  on  wh<M  iin«iim^' 
and  concord  every  thing  depends  that  is  conducive  ta 
die  real  interests  of  the  peopie,  or  tha  h^Mut  of  thtf 
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In  R&pfy. 

Hs  began  by  obsdrving,  that  the  noble  lidrd  had  bem 
itery  ac^it  in  referring  to  Ae  journals,  and  in  coUeotmgl 
every  circumstance  ^bat  might  assist  his  ar^tunoBL 
Though  my  long  and  almost  continoed  infir^iniea  faavtf 
denied  me  the  hour  of  ease  to  obtain  these  benefits,  yet^ 
wkhout  the  assistance  of  the  journals,  or  other  collate- 
fA  helps,  I  can  reply  to  both  the  precedents  irtuch  hitf 
kirdship  has  produced* 
IwiU  readily  allow  the  &cts  to  be  aa  the  noble,  eacl 
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jmm  stfliteAtib^ti,  vi%.  that  Lionel,  «arl  of  Middksex,  as 
weU  as  k>Fd  Bacon,  were  both^  for  certain  crimes  and 
nisdeme»iors,  expoUed  this  house,  and  incapacitated 
from  ever  sittkig  here,  without  oceasiomng  any  inter- 
fisrence  from  the  other  branches  oi  the  le^skture. 
Neither  of  these  cases  bears  any  analogy  to  the 
present  case ;  they  affiscted  only  themselves ;  the  right 
of  no  constituent  body  were  affiscted  by  them;  It  is 
iiot  the  injury  done  to  the  jperson  of  Mr.  Wilkes  that  b 
complained  of;  as  an  individuad,  he  is  personally  out  of 
dispute.  The  cause  oi  complaint,  the  greait  cause  is,  that 
the  iidierent  rights  and  franchises  of  the  people  are  in  his 
case  invaded,  trampled  upcxi,  and  annihilated.  Lord  Ba- 
con and  lord  Middlesex  represented  no  county  or  city. 
The  rights  of  no  freeholder,  the  franchises  of  no  elector 
were  destroyed  by  their  expulsion.  The  cases  are  widely 
different,  as  north  from  south.  But  I  will  allow  the  noble 
lord  tL  suceedaneum  to  his  argument,  which,  probably^ 
lie  has  not  as  yet  thought  of.  I  will  suppose  he  ar-: 
gues  ^*  that  whatever  authority  gives  a  seat  to  a  peer,  it 
is  at  least  as  respectable  as  that  which  gives  it  to  a  com- 
moner ;  and  that  both  in  expulsion  and  incapacitation  the 
injory  is  directly  the  same :"— -granted ;  and  I  will  further 
aUow,  that  if  Mr.  Wilkes  had  not  been  re-elected  by  the 
people,  the  first  expulsion,  I  believe,  would  be  efficient* 
Therefore,  my  lords,  this  comparison  ceases ;  for,  ex-* 
cept  these  noble  lords  mentioned,  had  received  a  fresh 
title,  either  by  birth  or  patent,  they  could  not  possibly 
have  any  claim  after  the  first  expulsion^  The  noble 
loid  arics,  ^*  How  came  this  doctrine  to  be  broached  ?^^ 
ajid  adds,  *^  Who  should  be  more  tenacious  of  their 
liberties  and  privil^nes  tlmn  the  members  themselves  V^ 
lu  respect  to  the  latter  part  oS  this  question,  I  agree 
none  ^ould  be  so  proper  as  themselves  to  protect  their 
gwa  rigfata  and  privileges ;  and  I  sincerely  lament  that 
^ley  have  by  their  recent  omduct  so  far  forgot  what 
thiG^  privileges  are,  that  they  have  added  to  the  long 
IjeM  of  venidity^  from  Esau  to  the  present  day.  In  regard 
Vol.  II.  8 
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to  the  Sitst  part^  ^'  How  came  this  doctrine  to  be  broach* 
ed  ?"  I  must  tell  the  noble  lord  it  is  as  old  as  the  con*- 
stitution  itself ;  the  liberties  of  the  people,  in  the  original 
distribution  of  govemm^it,  being  the  first  thing  provided 
for ; ,  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  though  we  hate 
not  instances  as  numerous  as  in  other  cases,  yet  it  is  by 
DO  means  the  less  constitutional ;  like  a  comet  in  the 
firmament,  which,  liowever  it  may  daf  zle  and  surprisci 
the  vulgar  and  untutored,  by  the  unfrequency  of  its  api 
pearance,  the  philosopher,  versed  in  astronomic  science; 
it  affects  WP  more  than  any  other  common  process  of 
nature,  being  perfectly  simple,  and  to  him  perfectly  in-* 
teliigible«  Need  I  remind  you,  my  lords,  at  this  pe- 
riod,  of  that  common  school- boy  position  *^  that  the  con<^ 
stitution  of  this  country  depends  upon  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  and  that  each  by  their  power  is  a  balance  to 
the  other  ?"  If  this  be  not  the  case,  why  are  the  three 
estates  constituted  ?  Why  should  it  be  necessary,  before 
an  act  of  parliament  takes  place,  that  their  mutusd  con- 
currence should  be  had?  My  lords,  I  am  ashamed  to 
trudge  in  this  common  track  of  argument ;  and  have  no 
apology  to  make,  but  that 'I  have  been  drawn  into  it  by 
the  noble  lord's  asserting  "  We  had  no  right  to  interfeie 
with  the  privileges  of  the  other  house/'  The  noUe 
earl  has  been  very  exact  in  his  calculations  of  the  pro-* 
portion  of  persons  who  have  petitioned;  and  did  the 
affair  rest  merely  on  this  calculation,  his  argument 
would  be  unanswerable :  but  will  he  consider  what  num- 
bers there  are  who  felt  all  the  rigour  of  parliamentary 
proceedings,  but  whose  sentiments,  for  want  of  a  few 
principals  to  call  them  together  and  collect  their  opi- 
nions, have  never  reached  the  ear  of  their  sovereign?  if 
we  add  to  this  number  the  interest  made  use  of  on  the 
side  of  government  to  suppress  all  petitions,  witfi  ttitf 
authority  that  placemen  have  necessarily  over  their  de« 
pendents,  it  is  very  surprising,  that  out  of  forty  counties 
thirteen  had  spirit  and  independence  sufficient  to  stem 
such  a  tide  of  venality.    But  I  wiU  suppose  that  tfab 
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J0m  sot  (be  case ;  that  no  undue  influence  was  made  us6 
nif  and  that  hence  but  one-third  ai  the  people  think 
j&einaelves  aggrieved.  Are  numbers  to  constitute  right? 
Are  not  the  laws  of  the  land  fixed  and  unalterable? 
iAnd  is  not  this,  proceeding  complained  of,  or  any  other, 
(supported  even  but  by  one)  to  be  tried  and  adjudged 
by  these  laws  ?  Therefore,  however  the  noble  lord  may 
excel  in  the  doctrine  of  calculation,  ^s  a  speculative 
inatter,  it  can  by  no  means  serve  him,  urged  in  the 
course  of  argument. 

Let  .us  not  then,  my  lords,  be  deaf  to  tUlf  alarms  of 
the  people,  when  these  alarms  are  founded  ,on  the  in- 
fringement of  their  rights.  Let  us  not  sit  neuter  and 
inatleEtive  to  the  proceedings  of  die  other  house.  We 
ve  equally  with  that  house  entrusted  with  the  people's 
rights,  and  we  cannot  conscientiouidy  discharge  our  du- 
ties without  our  interference  %rlienever  we  find  those 
rights,  in  any  part  of  the  constHurion,  trampled  upon. 

I  have,  my  lords,  trespassed  on  your  patience,  at  this 
hte  hour  of  the  night,  when  tlie  length  of  the  debate 
must  have  fatigued  your  lordships  considerably.     But 
I  cannot  apologize.     In  a  case  so  deeply  interesting  to 
the  nation,  no  time  can  be  too  long-— no  time  can  be 
bst-— no  hardships  can  be  complained  of.     He  con- 
demned the  conduct  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  terms' 
9f  asperity*     He  denominated  the  vote  of  that  house, 
which  had  made  colonel    Luttrell    representative  for 
Middlesex,  a  gross  invasion  of  the  rights  of  election,  a 
dang^nous  violation  of  the  English  constitution,  a  trea- 
cherous surrender  of  the  invaluable  privileges  of  a  free- 
hold, and  a  corrupt  sacrifice  of  their  own  honour.  They 
had  stript  the  statute  book  of  its  brightest  ornaments, 
to  gild  the  wings,  not  of  prerogative,  but  of  unprinci* 
pled  &ction  and  lawless  dominion*     To  gratify  the  re- 
seitfinents  of  some  individuals,  the  laws  had  b^en  des- 
pised)    trampled    upon,    and    destroyed;    those    lawst 
whioh  had  been  made  by  the  stern  virtue  of  their  an- 
orstors,  tb^  iron,  barons  of  old,  to  whom  we  were  in« 
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debt^  for  all  die  blessings  of  our  present  ecmsdtaliMi; 
to  whose  virtue  and  whose  blood,  to  whose  spfait  Ir  Ae 
hour  of  contest,  and  to  udiose  tenderness  in  the  triampli 
of  victory,  the  barons  of  the  present  day  owe  tlieir  iMi^ 
nours  and  their  seats,  and  tK>th  houses  of  parKatecnt 
owe  their  continuance.  These  measures,  he  ^^$kA, 
made  a  part  of  that  unhappy  system  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  present  reign,  with  a  view  to  new  moM 
the  constitution,  as  well  as  the  govemmtat.  'HieM 
measures  originated,  he  would  not  say,  with  his  ma- 
jesty 's  kni5wledge,  but  in  his  majesty's  councUs*  The 
commons  had  slavishly  obeyed  the  commands  <tf  his 
majesty^s  servants,  and  had  thereby  exhibited  aiid 
proved  to  the  cpnviction  of  every  man,  what  might  have 
been  only  matter  of  suspicion  before^^that  ministets 
held  a  corrupt  influence  in  parliament ;  it  was  demon* 
strable,  it  was  indi^trf^le.  It  was  therefore  parti* 
cularly  necessary  for  their  lordships,  at  this  critical  mnA 
alarming  period,  so  full  of  jealousy  and  apprehensim, 
to  step  forwards,  and  oppose  themselves,  on  the  oeie 
hand,  to  the  jusdy  incensed,  and  perhaps  speedy,  «• 
temperate  rage  of  the  people :  and  on  the  other,  to  ^ 
criminal  and  malignant  conduct  of  his  majesty's  miia^ 
ters :  that  they  might  prevent  licentiousness  on  the  one 
side,  and  depredation  on  the  other.  Their  lordships 
were  the  constitutional  barrier  between  the  extremes  tf 
liberty  and  prerogative. 


LORD  MANSFIELD. 


Jlis  Speech  on  the  iome  Subjects 

My  Lords, 

In  this  debate,  though  it  has  been  already  s(K>ken  to 
with  great  eloquence  and  perspicuity,  I  cannot 
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mfBta  widi  only  giving  a  silent  vDlei  I  feel  myself 
tinder  a  atatmg  necessity  of  saying  something  more ;  the 
Aitsject  requkes  it,  and  though  the  hour  is  late,  I  shaU 
demand  your  indulgence,  while  I  oflfer  my  sentiments 
4MI  this  motion^  What  pert  I  took  previously  in  this 
maitter  shall  ever  remain  with  myself.  I  have,  I  must 
confess,  deposited  it  in  the  breast  of  one  of  the  royal 
fimiily^  but,  resting  secure  in  that  confidence,  I  shall 
-never  declare  it  to  any  other. 

I  am  sure,  my  lords,  many  of  you  must  remember 
from  your  *readmg  and  experience,  several  persons  ex« 
yeUed  the  house  of  commons,  without  ever  this  house 
<ince  jM^tending  to  interfere,  or  call  in  question  by  what 
aiilfacMrity  they,  did  so.  I  remember  several  myself  (here 
bia  lordship  quoted  several  cases  with  great  strength  of 
memory),  in  all  wMch,  though  most  of  the  candidates 
weie  sure  to  be  re-chosen,  they  never  once  applied, 
resting  contented  with  the  expulsatory  power  of  the 
h(0U8e,  as  the  only  self-suflicient  dernier  resort  of  ap«^ 
pUcatioa.  It  has  been  echoed  on  all  sides,  from  the 
partisans  of  this  motion,  diat  the  house  of  commons 
acted  illegally,  in  accepting  colonel  Luttrell,  who  had 
but  396  votes,  in  preference  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had 
1143 ;  but  this  is  a  mistake  of  the  grossest  nature  ima- 
ghiable,  and  which  nothing  but  the  intemperature  of 
pe<^plc*8  zeal  could  possibly  transport  them  to.  As  Mr. 
Wilkes  had  been  previously  considered  by  the  laws  as  an 
unqualified  person  to  represent  the  people  in  parliament ; 
dierefore,  it  appears  very  plainly,  that  colonel  Luttrell 
had  a  very  great  majority,  not  less  than  296,  Mr.  Wilkes 
being  considered  as  nobody  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  con- 
sequently colonel  Luttrell  had  no  legal  opposition. 

In  all  contested  elections,  where  one  of  the  parties 
Aink  themselves  not  legally  treated,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  to  whom  it  is  they  generally  resort.  Is  it  to  the 
freeholders  of  the  borough,  or  to  the  county  they  would 
represent,  or  is  it  to  the  people  at  large  f  Who  cannot 
^  once,  the  absurdity  of  such  a  question  ?  Who  is 
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SO  ignorant  of  our  laws,  that  cannot  immediately  refdjr 
and  say.  ^^  It  is  to  the  house  of  commons,  who  are  ^ 
only  judges  to  determine  every  nicety  of  the  laws  of 
elections,  and  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal,  after  they 
have  once  given  their  determination/'  All  the  freehobl* 
er  can  do,  is  to  determine  on  his  object  by  giving  him 
his  vote — the  ultimate  power  lies  with  the  house  of 
commons,  who  are  to  judge  of  his  being  a  legal  object 
of  representation  in  the  several  branches  of  his  qualifica» 
tions.  This,  my  lords>  I  believe,  is  advancing  no  new 
doctrine,  nor  adding  an  iota  to  the  extension  of  the  pn* 
vilege  of  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  more  tbw 
what  the  constitution  has  long  ago  given  him*  Yet,  here 
is  a  cry  made,  in  a  case  that  directly  applies  to  what  I 
have  been  speaking  of,  as  if  it  was  illegal,  arbitrary,  and 
unprecedented. . 

I  do  not  remember,  my  lords^  either  in  the  course  of 
my  reading  or  observation,  ever  to  know  an  instsmcc  .of 
a  person  being  re-chosen,  after  being  expelled,  till  the 
year.  1711.  Then,  indeed,  my  memory  serves,  me  v?itb 
a  case  of  sir  Robert  Walpole ;  he  was  expelled  the  house 
of  commons,  and  was  s^terwards  re-choseh ;  but  this 
last  event  did  not  take  place  till  the  meeting  of  the  next 
parliament ;  and  during  that  interval  I  find  no  debate 
about  the  illegality  of  his  expulsion,  no  interference  of 
the  house  .of  lords,  nor  no  addresses  from  tlie  public  to 
decry  that  measure,  by  a  dissolution  of  parliament. 

Indeed,  as  for  a  precedent  of  one  house  interfering 
with  the  rules,  orders,  or  business  of  another,  my  mc- 
moiy  does  not  serve  me  at  present  with  the  recollection 
of  a  single  one.  As  to  the  case  of  Titus  Oates,  as  men- 
tioned by, the  noble  lord  in  my  eye  (lord  Chatham,)  he 
is  very  much  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  mode :  his  was  a 
trial  in  the  king's  bench,  which,  on  a  writ  of  error,  the 
house  of  commons  interfered  in,  and  they  had  an  autho- 
rity for  so  doing.  A  judge  certainly  may  be  mistaken  in 
points  of  law — The  wisest  and  the  best  of  us  may  be  so 
9i  times,  and  it  reflects  no  discredit ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
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docs  particular  honouri  where  he  finds.himself  so  mis- 
taken, to  reverse  his  own  decree  ;  but  for  one  house  of 
pailiament,  interfering  with  the  business,  and  reversing 
the  resolutions  of  another,  it  is  not  only  unprecedented, 
Imt  unconstitutional  to  the  last  degree. 

But  suppose,  my  lords,  that  this  house  coincided  with 
tfiis  motion ;  suppose  we  all  agreed,  nem.  con.  ^*  to  re- 
peal and  rescind  the  resolutions  of  the  house  of  commons 
m  regard  to  the  expulsion  and  incapacitation  of  Mr. 
Wilkes ;'' — Good  God,  what  may  be  the  consequence  ! 
The  people  are  violent  enough  already ;  and  to  have  the 
superior  branch  of  legislation  join  them,  would  be  giving 
such  a  public  encouragement-  to  their  proceedings,  that 
I  almost  tremble,  while  I  even  suppose  such  a  scene  of 
anarchy  and  confusion. 

I  remember,  my  lords^  an  anecdote  of  Roman  history, 
as  told  us  by  Aat  justly  celebrated  historian,  Livy.  At 
a  period  when  the  people  of  Rome  thought  their  senate 
were  acting  unconstitutionally,  they  had  formed  a  scheme 
of  giving  diem  up  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Deter- 
mined on  this  opinion,  they  were  for  some  time  waiting 
but  for  an  opportunity ;  when  one  of  their  leaders,  on 
whose  valour,  wisdom,  and  integrity  they  had  the  last 
dependence,  diverted  diem  from  their  intentions,  by  re- 
minding them  "  that  by  this  revolution  they  might  pro- 
bably change  for  worse  masters.*'  From  the  inference 
that  may  be  drawn  from  this  anecdote,  and  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  already  mentioned  to  your  lordships,  I  am 
against  this  bill. 


M  LORD  CAMDEN.  (A.  D.  ITTQ. 

CHARLES  PRATT, 

■ 

(earl   CAMDSK)) 

I 

Was  the  son  of  sir  lohn  Pratt,  and  bom  in  the  year  1713.  He  W9s 
educated  at  Cambiidge.    He  made  little  figure  for  moij  fears 

.  after  he  waa  called  to  Hie  bar ;  but  at  lengthy  by  the  interest  «f 
the  chancellor  Henley^  he  obtakied  conaiderable  practice^  and  ivas 
recommended  by  him  to  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards 
lord  Chatham.     By  this  means,  he  successively  rose  to  the  sta- 

'  tkma  of  attorney-general,  chief  justice  of  the  common  (rfeas,  and 

:  lord  chancellor.  He  distiiigmshed  himself  in  the  latter  BitQfriiins 
by  taking  a  decided  part  against  the  govemmoit,  in  &voar  of 
Wilkes.  For  this,  he  had  the  freedom  of  the  dty  of  Londcn 
Toted  him  in  a  gold  box,  and  his  portrait  was  stuck  up  in  Guild* 
hall.  He  was  made  president  of  the  coimcil  after  the  American 
war,  which  situation  he  held  till  his  death)  in  1794^^  He  apjiears  id 
have  been  a  mere  party  man,  without  any  abiMdes  whatever,  and 
without  that  sense  of  his  own  deficiencies  which  atones  for  the  wuit 
of  them.  He  was  the  legal  mouth-piece  of  Chatham,  the  judicial 
oracle  of  the  pa;rty,  who  gravely  returned  the  answers  that  were 
given  him  by  the  political  priesthood,  of  whom  he  was  the  orgaa* 
He  was  one  of  those  dull,  plodding^  headstrong,  honest  men,  with 
whom  so  large  a  part  of  the  community  naturally  sympathiset 
and  of  whomi  it  is  always  convenient  to  have  one  at  least  in 
every  administration,  or  antiministerial  party.  To  the  generality 
of  mankind,  dulness  Is  the  natural  object  of  sympathy  and  ad« 
miration  ;  it  is  the  element  in  which  they  breathe ;  it  is  that 
which  is  best  fitted  to  their  gross  capacities.    The  divinity  of  ge^ 

.  ziius  is  itself  too  dazzling  an  object  for  them  to  behold,  and  re- 
quires the  fiiendly  interposition  of  some  thick  cloud  to  dim  its 

*  lustre,  and  blunt  the  fierceness  of  its  rays.     The  people  love  to 

,  idolize  greatness  in  some  vulgar  representation  of  it,  and  to  wor- 
ship  their  owti  likeness  in  stocks  and  stones.  Lord  Camden  was 
just  the  man  to  address  those  who  can  only  assent,  but  cannot 
reason.  With  men  of  this  character,  the  strength  of  the  reason- 
ing always  weakens  the  force  of  the  ailment ;  their  heads  will 
only  bear  a  certain  quantify  of  thought,  and  by  attempting  to 
enlighten,"  you  only  confound  their  understandings.  Any  thing 
like  proof  always  operates  as  a  negative  quantity  upon  their  pre* 
judices,  because  it  puts  them  out  of  their  way,  and  they  cannot 
get  into  any  other.  Nothing  can  be  more  feeble  than  the  follow 
ing  reply  of  his  to  lord  Mansfield,  in  which  he  had  pledged  him- 
self  to  prove— 1  know  not  what.  He  was  more  ready  to  throw 
down  his  pledges  than  to  redeem  them,  (to  speak  in  the  parUa* 
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pentBiy  style.)  This  wasof  littleconaequ«0Ge.  Though  often  foiled» 
it  did  not  abate  his  ardour)  or  lessen  his  confidence  :  he  was  still 
Mtaunch  to  his  cause,  and  (no  matter  whether  right  or  wrong  in  his 
argument,)  he  was  always  sure  of  his  conclusion.  The  less  suc- 
cess a  man  has  in  maintaining  his  point,  the  more  does  he  shew 
his  steadiness  and  attachment  to  hb  object  in  persevering  in  it  in 
spite  of  opposition ;  and  the  proof  of  fortitude  which  he  thus  gives 
must  naturally  induce  all  those  of  the  same  sanguine  disposi- 
tion, who  have  the  same  zeal  and  the  same  imbecility  in  the 
defence  of  truth,  to  make  common  cause  with  him.  Such  was 
lord  Camden  ;  of  whom,  however,  (lest  I  should  seem  to  have 
conceived  some  hasty  prejudice  against  him,)  I  must  ccmfess  that 
I  am  by  no  means  convinced  that  he  was  not  quite  as  great  a 
man  as  the  generality  of  those  who  have  risen  by  the  same  gar- 
dations  to  the  same  high  offices  that  he  did,  either  before  or 
■nee  his  time. 


NU  Speech  in  Reply. 

My  LordSy 

1  HAVE  reserved  myself  till  now  in  this  debate.  In- 
deed I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  speak  after  so  many 
of  my  ingenious  friends,  who  have  discussed  this  subject 
with  an  eloquence  and  integrity  that  must  reflect  equal 
honour  on  their  hearts  and  abilities  ;  but  the  sentiments 
of  the  noble  lord  on  the  wool-sack,  just  delivered,  force 
me  from  my  seat,  and  I  should  think  myself  wanting  in 
my  du^,  as  a  friend  to  this  house,  to  the  constitution, 
and  consequently  to  the  cause  I  am  embarked  in,  did  I 
fwego  making  some  observations  on  opinions,  I  think, 
pregnant  with  such  unconstitutional  doctrines.  As  to 
the  noble  lord^s  reasons  on  the  first  measure  of  this  de- 
bate— why  he  concealed  them,  or  what  is  equally  the 
same,  only  communicated  them  in  confidence  to  one 
person,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  they  may  ap-» 
pear  sufficiently  cogent  to  influence  him  to  act  so; 
though  I  could  not  reconcile  it  to  myself,  in  a  matter  of 
Vol,.  II.  9 
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such  importance,  to  sit  totaHy  neuter  i  there  1$  a-peiMi 

when  this  poised  situation  in  so  principal  an  officer  of 
the  crown,  becomes  dangerous  to  the  state,  as  well  9^ 
criminal  in  the  party  |  ai^d  the  negation  of  advice  whm 
wanted,  very  often  may  be  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
fatal  consequence.  My  noble  friends,  who  have  spokf 
early  in  this  debate,  particularly  the  noble  lord  who 
faces  me,  (meaning  lora  Chatham)  have  most  fuUy  and 
satisfiictorily  shewn  you  the  illegality  c^  the  Middlesex 
proceedings  in  parliament.  He  has  explained  how  the 
votes  of  electors  have  been  unwarrantably  ^t  aside } 
how  the  house  of  commons  have  assumed  a  power,  in 
respect  to  the  election  in  point,  of  setting  up  their  wiU 
against  magna  charta,  the  bill  of  rights,  and  those  fua« 
damental  laws  from  whence  the  people  at  large  derive 
their  privileges ;  in  short,  he  has  very  judiciously  paint* 
ed  its  process,  and  held  it  out  in  that  strong,  yet  not 
overcharged  colouring,  it  really  wearsi 

The  noble  lord  on  the  wool-sack  asks,  in  all  contested 
elections,  who  should  the  pebple  report  tq  but  the  house 
of  commons  to  decide  on  their  legality  ?  I  agree  thus  % 
with  the  noble  lord,  they  are  very  judiciously  the  resort 
in  these  cases ;  but  what  do  they  determine  on  ?  Why, 
they  are  to  determine  on  the  qualifications  of  the  voleri 
the  validity  of  charters,  usagp  of  places,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  number  of  electors  thus  qualifiedt  SutiH 
the  case  before  us,  the  opponent  does  not  even  pretend 
that  any  of  these  wer^  broke  in  upon  ;  conscious  of  be* 
ing  able  to  play  a  safer  and  more  expeditious  gfune,  hfi 
only  produces  his  296  votes,  which  though  bnt  a  fourtli 
part  of  wiiat  was  voted  against  him,  $erve  him  ^ectu^y^ 
and  he  takes  his  seat  as  if  he  had  an  apparent  majority^ 
qualified  in  every  respect  agreeable  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution.  But  then  it  is  objected,  that  Mr.  Wilkes 
being  an  expelled  member,  he  could  not  be  considered 
as  a  legal  opponent.  Will  that  noble  lord  suffer  me  tp 
ask  him  another  question,  by  way  of  answer.— Was  there 
not  a  time  when  Mr.  Wilkes  was  npt  under  expulsiolh 
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md  vlni  hemte  tinaimnoodjr  chosen  ?  What  then  pre* 
fvcfltedthe  house  from  admitting  him  their  member  ?  lam 
■fthmnedto  guess  at  it^— merely  because  they  would  act  in 
m  artHtraiy^  dictatorial  manner,  in  spite  of  law  or  pre- 
cedent, against  reason  or  justice — a  secret  influence  had 
said  the  words,  *^  Mr.  Wilkes  shall  not  sit ;"  and  the 
fiat  was  to  be  obeyed,  though  it  tore  i^  the  heart-strings 
of  this  excdlent  constitution.  . 

The  noble  lord  has  been  very  expert  in  referring  to 
eases ;  he  has  shewn  great  strength  of  memory,  as  well 
as  laduslsy ,  in  so  readily  producing  them ;  but  I  ap^ 
prehend  the  question  should  be  taken  upon  a  more  broad 
and  general  bottom ;  not  only  as  a  particular  candidate 
against  a  particular  candidate  not  as  Mr.  Wilkes  op« 
posed  to  colonel  Luttrell,  but  as  the  electors  at  large 
sgaioBt  the  assumed  power  of  the  house  of  commons. 
Itie  noUe  lord,  though  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  goodness  of  his  memory,  and  have  but  just  now 
borne  testimony  to  it,  has  however  forgot  one  prece- 
dent, where  one  branch  of  the  legidature  took  cogni- 
Mnoe  of  the  other.  I  shall  b^  leave  to  remind  him  of 
it,  and  I  am  sure,  when  I  mention  it,  his  intimate  know- 
ledge with  the  history  <^  his  country  will  readily  furnish 
ium  with  a  recdlection  of  it.  It  was  that  infamous  tax 
^  ship  money  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  first.  This 
inequitabte,  unconstitutional  tax,  was  as  loudly  talked 
tf  to  be  legal  then,  as  the  expulsion  and  incapacitation 
of  Mr.  Wilkes  is  at  this  day,  and  it  received  almost  as 
^l^reat  an  authority ;  it  received  the  authority.of  the  twelve 
judges  of  the  land,  assembled  in  solemn  convocation  in 
the  court  of  exchequer ;  a  ratification  than  which  no* 
Aing  could  be  seemingly  stronger ;  but  what  did  the  sue- 
teeding  parliament,  who  met  in  the  year  1640,  do? 
^Vhy,  tiie  very  first  thing  they  did,  was  to  nullify  that  de- 
termination, as  being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
And  injurious  to  the  rights  of  die  people.  And  will  aay 
one  be  hardy  enough  at  this  day  to  assert  they  did  wrongf 
So  fir  firom  being  ahurmed  at  one  act  of  legislation  interw 
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fering  with  another,  they  considered,  that  though  it  xm 
a  painful  act  of  necessity,  yet  it  was  better  to  do  so,  Am 
suffer  themselves  to  be  enslaved — the  people  justly  joia- 
ed  in  the  cry,  and  it  then  ceased  to  be  a  case  between 
Mr.  Hampden  and  the  king,  but  the  people  of  £nglttid 
against  venal  and  oppressive  ministers. 

I  will  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  our  ancestors  acted 
as  the  noble  lord  on  the  wool-sack  at  present  advises ; 
that  they,  for  fear  of  fomenting  the  divisions  of  the 
people,  acquiesced  under  the  sentence  of  the  judges — 
what  would  be,  at  this  day,  the  consequence  ?  Why,  my 
Iwds,  we  should  only  be  taxed  at  the  arbitrary  wUl  of  a 
'mbister,  and  if  we  dared  to  complain,  we  should  be 
treated  as  persons  acting  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

As  for  my  part,  I  must  agree  with  my  noble  friend 
who  made  this  motion,  ^^  that  I  will  join  my  feeble  ef- 
forts to  the  voice  of  the  people," — ^and  the  louder  I 
hear  them  cry,  the  more  I  shall  be  pleased ;  and  shaft 
ever,  while  they  proceed  in  a  legal  manner,  be  proud  of 
the  honour  of  assisting  them.  Let  us  consider,  my  loidt, 
we  are  not  now  debating  a  ridiculous  p<Mnt  of  preccdcaoe, 
or  honour,  but  the  liberties  and  laws  of  this  country  ;  ondl, 
in  such  a  critical  case  of  necessity,  it  becomes  us  to  be 
sanguine,  it  becomes  us  to  be  unwearied  in  our  endear 
vours.  The  judgment  passed  upon  the  Middlesex  dee- 
tion  has  given  the  constitution  a  more  dangerous  wound 
than  any  which  were  given  during  the  twelve  year*  ab^ 
sence  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I;  and 
Aough  this  bill  might  be  rejected  (as  we  are  all  sensible 
how  far  a  majority  will  supersede  reason  and  angvment) 
I  trust  in  the  good  sense  and  spirit  of  the  people  of  -ihil 
country,  that  they  will  renew  the  claims  of  their  inhemt 
and  unalienable  right  to  a  true  and  free  repreaentatioQ 
in  parliament ;  and  if,  session  after  session,  the  same 
fatal  influence  should  continue,  (which,  for  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  this  country.  Heaven  avert ! )  I  expect  Eiig^ 
lishmen  will  not  lose  ught  of  this  bill  at  the  next  genend 
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dection ;  but  diat,  dien,  they  will  make  such  a  com* 
pact  with  the  elected,  as  to  procure  an  equal  representa- 
Hiotiy  and  a  fiiQ  redress  of  the  many  difficulties  tiiey  hav^ 
laboured  miden 


LORD  MANSFIELD. 


-K»  Speech  on  the  Debate  for  restrainittg  Privilege  and 
taking  all  Privilege  away  from  a  LoriPs  or  a  Member^ 9 
Effects  and  Servants. 

My  Lords, 

When  I  consider  the  importance  of  this  bill  to  your 
Jordships,  I  am  not  surprised  it  has  taken  up  so  much  of 
your  consideration*  It  is  a  bill,  indeed,  of  no  common 
magnitode  ;  it  is  no  less  than  to  take  away  from  two- 
^lirds  of  the  legislative  body  of  this  great  kingdom,  cer- 
taia  privileges,  and  immunities,  of  which  they  have  long 
beoi  poBsnsed*  Perhaps  there  is  no  situation  which 
the  human  mind  can  be  placed  in,  that  is  so  difficult  and 
ao  tryipg,  as  where  it  is  made  a  judge  in  its  own  cause. 
There  is  something  implanted  in  the  breast  of  man,  so 
attached  to  itself,  so  tenacious  of  privileges  once  obtain- 
ed, that  in  such  a  situation,  either  to  discuss  with  impar* 
tiality,  or  decide  with  justice,  has  ever  been  held  as  the 
tiifimit  of  all  human  virtue.  The  bill  now  in  question 
puts  your  lordships  in  this  very  predicament;  and  | 
doubt  not  but  the  wisdom  of  your  decision  will  convince 
the  wmld)  that  where  self-interest  and  justice  are  in  op- 
posite aealesy  the  latter  will  ever  preponderate  with  your 
bpdships* 

Privileges  have  been  granted  to  legislators  in  all  ages» 
and  in  all  countries.  The  practice  is  founded  in  wisdom  ; 
and  indee^t  it  is  peculiarly  essential  to  the  constitution 
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erf t!us  couiitiy,  that  th«  tfi«fin/bers  df  .boOi  faMsesvflboald 
be  fipee  in  their  persons  in  tmses  of  civil  suits ;  for  tiiwe 
may  come  a  time  when  the  safety  e^  weifar^  ^  (t^ 
whole  empire  may  depend  upon  their  attendande  in  par^ 
liament.  God  forbid  that  I  should  advise  any  measure 
that  would  in  future  endanger  the  state ;  but  the  bffl 
before-your  lordships  has,  lam  cxmfident,  no  such  ten« 
dency,  for  it  expressly  secures  the  persons  of  members 
of  either  house  in  all  civil  suits.  This  being  the  case,  I 
confess,  when  I  see  many  noble  lords,  for  whose  judg- 
kient  I  have  a  very  gttBt  respect, '  standing  ti^  to  <)pp6ae 
a  bill  ^ich  is  calculated  merely  to  facilitate  the  jrecove* 
ry  of  just  and  legal  debts,  I  am  astonished,  and.  artiaaed* 
They,  I  doubt  not,  oppose  the  bill  upon  public  princi- 

Eles  :  I  would'  not  wish  to  insinuate  that^^ivale  .iatereM 
as  the  least  weight  in  their  determinations. 
This  bill  has  been  frequency  proposed,  and  as  *firc« 
quently  miscarried ;  but  it  was  always  lost  in  the  slower 
house.     Little  did  I  think  when  it  had  passed  the  cotti^ 
mons,  that  it  possibly  could  have  met  with^sutdi  oppd^ 
sition  here.    Shall  it  be  said  that  you ,  my  lords,  iht  -gratid 
council  of  the  nation,  the  highest  judididl  iind  fegfau 
lative  body  of  the  realm,  endeavour  to  evade,  by  piivf* 
lege,  those  very  laws  which  you  enforce  on  your  'fi^cMPr^ 
subjects?  Forbid  it  justice  ! — I  am  sure,  were  the  tK)bl6 
lords  as  well  acquainted  as  I  am  with  but  half  the  dilficul. 
ties  and  delays  that  are  every  day  occasioned  in  the  ^courls 
of  justice,  under  pretence  of  privilege,  they  would  not^ 
hay,  they  could  not  oppose  this  bill. 

I  have  waited  with  patience  to  hear  what  argum^t<ife§ 
inight  be  urged  against  die  bill ;  but  I  have  waited  fai 
vain.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  argument  that  can 
against  it.  The  justice,  the  expediency  of  tfiis  bill 
such,  as  renders  it  self-evident.  It  is  a  propositioii  -^ 
that  nature  that  can  neither  be  weakened  by  argum^itf^ 
nor  entangled  with  sophistry .  Much,  inde^,  has*  been 
said  by  some  noble  lords,  on  the  wisdom  df  our  aaees* 
lorsand  how  difierently  they  thought  fitmi  us. 
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-  Thqr  mot  o6lj  decreed  that  privilege  should  jpicvetkl 
all  cavU  imtSf  from  proceeding  during  the  sittuig  of  pvlia^ 
nnt^jbiit  Jikewbe  gnunted  protection  to  the  very  servmt« 
of  iBembers«  I  ahali  aay  nothing  on  the  wisdom  of  our 
anoestcfs ;  it  might  perhaps  s^pesur  invidiouA^  pnd  is  ^ot 
necessary  in  the  present  case. 

I  sliaU.cmly  say,  that  the  noble  lords  that  flatter  them« 
selres  with  tille  weight  of  that  reflection,  should  remem* 
ber,  ihat^as  circumstances  alter,  things  themselves  should 
Alter.  F4>imerly  it  was  not  so  fashionable  either  for 
masters  or  servants  to  run  in  debt,  as  itis  at  present ;  nor 
formerly  were  merchants  and  manufacturers  membersof 
parliament,  as  at  present.  The  case  now  is  veiy  difierent, 
t>oth  merchants  and  manufacturers  are,  with  great  pro* 
^riuety,  elected  members  of  the  lower  house.  Commerce 
having  thus  got  into  the  legislative  body  of  the  kingdom, 
pnvilegds  must  be  done  away. 

We  aU  know  thftt  the  very  soul  and  essence  of  trade 
are  regular  payments  ;  and  sad  experience  teaches  us, 
that  tisere  are  men,  who  will  not  make  their  regular  pay* 
ments  widiout  the  compressive  power  of  the  laws.  Thf 
law,  then,  ought  to  be  equally  open  to  all ;  any  exemption 
to  particular  men,  or  particular  ranks  of  men,  is,  in  a 
free  and  commercial  country,  a  solecism  of  the  grossest 
nature. 

But  I  will  not  trouble  your  lordships  with  arguments 
Cor  that  which  is  sufficiently  evident  without  any.  I  shall 
only  my  a  few  words  to  some  noble  lords,  who  foresee 
much  inconveniency  from  the  person  of  their  servants 
being  liable  to  be  arrested.  One  noble  lord  observes, 
that  the  coachman  of  a  peer  may  be  arrested  while  he  is 
driving  his  master  to  the  house,  and  consequently,  he 
will  ^not  be  able  to  attend  his  duty  in  parliament.  If 
diis  was  actually  to  happen,  there  are  so  many  methods 
by  which  the  member  might  still  get  to  the  house,  I  can 
hardly  think  the  noble  lord  is  serious  in  his  objection^ 
Another  noble  peer  said,  that  by  this  bill  they  might 
their  most  valuable  and  honest  servants.    This  I 
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hold  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  for  he  caa  ndther 
be  a  valuable  servant,  nor  an  honest  man,  who  gets 
into  debt,  which  he  is  neither  able  nor  wilUmg^  to  pajr 
until  compelled  by  law.  If  my  servant,  by  imfbreseen 
accidents,  has  got  in  debt,  and  I  still  widi  toretam  him, 
I  certably  would  pay  the  debt.  But  upon  no  piincipk 
td  liberal  legislation  whatever,  can  my  servant  have  a 
title  to  set  his  creditors  at  defiance,  while  for  forty  sb^ 
lings  only  the  honest  tradesman  may  be  torn  from  his 
family,  and  locked  up  in  goal.  It  is  monstrous  injustice! 
I  flatter  myself,  however,  the  determination  of  this  day 
will  entirely  put  an  end  to  all  such  partial  proceedings 
for  the  future,  by  passing  into  a  law  the  bill  now  under 
your  lordships'  consideration. 

I  now  come  to  speak  upon  what,  indeed,  I  would 
have  gladly  avoided,  had  I  not  been  pHEurticularly  poiiited 
at  for  the  part  I  have  taken  in  this  bill.  It  has  been 
said  by  a  noble  lord  on  my  left  hand,  that  I  likewise  am 
running  the  race  of  popuhu-ity.  If  the  noble  lord  means 
by  popularity,  that  applause  bestowed  by  afier-ages  on 
good  and  virtuous  acticms,  I  have  l<mg  been  strutting 
in  that  race — ^to  wliat  purpose  all*trying  ^e  can  alone 
determine ;  but  if  that  noble  lord  means  that  mushnxmi 
popularity  which  is  raised  without  merit,  and  lost  without 
a  crime,  he  is  much  mistaken  in  his  opinion.  I  defy  the 
noble  lord  to  point  out  a  single  action  in  my  life  where  the 
popularity  of  die  times  ever  had  the  smallest  influ^ice  on 
my  determinations.  I  thank  God,  I  have  a  more  permanent 
and  steady  rule  for  my  conduct-^the  dictates  of  my  own 
breast.  Those  that  have  foregone  that  pleasing  advisei\ 
and  given  up  their  mind  to  be  the  slave  of  every  popi:u 
lar  impulse,  I  sincerely  pity :  I  pity  them  still  more,  if  their 
vanity  leads  them  to  mistake  the  shouts  of  a  mob  for 
the  trumpet  of  fame.  Experience  might  inform  theoi^ 
that  many  who  have  been  saluted  with  the  huszas  of  a 
croud  one  day,  have  received  their  execrations  the  next : 
and  many  who  by  the  popularity  of  the  times  have  been 
held  up  as  spotless  patriots,  have,  nevertheless^  appnr* 
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ed  upon  the  historian's  page,  where  truth  has  triumphed 
over  delusion,  the  assassins  of  liberty*     Whjr,  then,  the 
noble  lord  can  think  I  am  ambitious  of  present  popu*- 
larttjr,  that  echo  of  folly  and  shadow  of  renown,  I  am 
itt  a  loss  to  determine  ?  Besides,  I  do  not  know  that 
Hne  bill  now  before  your  lordships  will  be  popular ;  it 
depends  much  upon  the  caprice  of  the  day«     It  may  not 
be  popular  to  compel  people  to  pay  their  debts  ;  and 
in  that  caise  the  present  must  be  a  very  unpopular  bilL 
It  may  not  be  popular,  neither,  to  take  away  any  of  the 
privileges  of  parliament :  for  I  very  well  remember,  and 
many  of  your  lordships  may  remember,  that  not  long 
ago,  the  popular  cry  was  for  the  extension  of  privileges ; 
and  so  £su*  did  they  carry  it  at  that  time,  that  it  was  said 
that  privilege  protected  members  even  in  criminal  ac-* 
tions :    nay,  such  was  the  power  of  popular  prejudices 
over  weak  minds,  that  the  very  decisions  of  some  of  the 
courts  were  tinctured  with  this  doctrine.     It  was  un* 
doubtedly  an  abominable  doctrine  :  I  thought  so  then, 
and  think  so  still ;  but  nevertheless,  it  was  a  popular 
doctrine,  and  came  immediately  from  those  who  are 
called  the  friends  of  liberty— -how  deservedly,  time  will 
shew.    True  liberty,  in  my  opinion,  can  only  exist  when 
justice  is  equally  administered  to  dl~4x)  the  king  and  to 
the  beggar.     Where  is  the  justice,  then,  or  where  is  the 
law  that  protects  a  member  of  parliament  more  than  any 
other  man  from  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes  ?  The 
laws  of  this  country  allow  of  no  place  nor  employment  to- 
be  a  sanctuary  tcfc  crimes ;  and  where  I  have  the  honour 
to  sit  as  a  judge,  neitherjroyal  favour  nor  popular  applause 
alHdl  e  ver  protect  the  guilty.  I  have  now  only  to  beg  pardon 
fcr  having  employed  so  much  of  your  lordships*  time> 
and  am  sorry  a  bill  fraught  vrith  so  good  consequences, 
hM  not  met  with  an  abler  advocate ;  but  I  doubt  not  vour 
lordships'  determination  will  convince  the  world,  tnat  a 
bm  calculated  to  contribute  so  much  to  the  equal  distri« 
bu^n  of  justice  as  the  present,  requires  with  yoiir  lord- 
ships but  very  little  support. 
Voi..  II.     •  10 
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COLONEL  BARRE.* 


He  was  one  of  the  most  Btrenuous  oppeten  of  lord  NbrdiS  admUi* 
tration.  Junius  says,  ^  I  would  borrow  a  siinile  from  BuricCf  or  % 
sarcasm  from  Barre.'^  There  is  a  vein  of  shrewd  irony, «  Vcftlj^ 
&miliar,  conversational  pleasantry  running  through  all  his  q)eechea« 
Qarrit  antler  ex  re  fabeUa%»  His  eloquence  la  certmnly  die  most 
nwivey  the  most  unpremeditated,  the  most  gay  and  heedlessy  thit 
can  be  imagined.  He  was  really  wpA  naturally  what  CkMUten^. 
(afterwards)  only  pretended  to  be. 


On  the  Motion  for  an  Address* 


He  argued  against  the  motiiHiy  and  said^  kt  us  fidrty 
examine  the  conduct  of  ministers*-** About  the  latttf 
end  of  Mayi  or  the  beginning  of  June,  they  wen 
acqu^nted  with  the  fate  of  Falkland  Island.  At  liuik 
time   they    learned    that    the    governor    of   Buenot 

*  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  give  no  account  of  this  celebrated  eha* 
tacter.  Indeed,  I  have  to  apologize  (o  the  reader  for  the  frequent 
defects  and  chasms  in  the  biographical  part  of  the  work.  I  have 
looked  carefully  into  the  dictionariesy  but  unless  a  n^  happens  to 
have  been  a  non*conformist  divine  in  the  last  centurv,  a  chymisti 
or  the  maker  of  a  new  spelling  and  pronouncing  dictionary^  Ida 

-"iiame  is  hardly  sure  of  obtaining  a  place  in  these  learned  coropih* 
tions*  The  writers  seem^  by  a  natund  sympathy,  more  anxious  to 
bring  obscure  merit  into  notice,  than  to  gradfy  the  idle  curiosity  of 
the  public  respecting  chai'acters  on  wUch  a  dazzling  splendor  has 
been  sh^d,  bv  the  accidental  circumstances  of  situation,  by  supeifit 
cial  accomplishments,  and  ^hewy  talents.  In  giving  the  history  of 
Illustrious  statesmen  or  politicians,  they  are  very  uncertain  he^  a 
but  if  any  one  had  to  make  out  a  list  of  antiquarians,  school^mas^ 
ters,  or  conjurors,  he  would  find  them  complete  for  his  purpose.  The 
Barres,  the  Grenvilles,  and  the  Townshends,  are  forgotten ;  wldto 
the  Dyches,  the  Fennin^s,  the  Lillys,  and  the  Laxtons,  vie  widi  tho 
heroes  and  sages  of  antiquity,  in  these  motley  lists  of  fame,  whicti 

'  like  death,  ler&l  all  ranks,  and  confound  all  distinctions. 
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'Ayits  had  sent  a  fiigate  oi*  two,  to  warn  otir  troops  to 

quit  the  island :  that  our  commanding  officer  had  threat* 

ened  to  fire  upon  them  if  they  would  not  depart ;  that 

the  Spaniards,  in  consequence,  declared  their  resolution 

of  emplopng  force ;  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  they 

irould  put  meir  threat  into  execution.    Where  their 

pride  is  concerned,  the  Spaniards  are  tenacious  of  their 

words ;  and  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  governor 

f>f  Buenos  Ayres  would,  in  this  case,  belie  the  character 

of  his  nation*    But  who  is  the  governor  of  Buenos 

Ayres,  this  mighty  potentate,  against  whom  the  king  of 

Great  Britain  is  going  to  draw  his  sword  ?  I  will  tell  the 

house.     When  at  Gibraltar  in  an  inferior  situation,  I 

confess,    I   happened  in  an   excursion  to  meet    this 

governor,  this  Don   Francisco    de   Buccarelli,    whom 

our  ministers  consider  as  so  great  and  formidable.     For 

a  Spaniard,  he  was  not  a  bad  companion ;  but  I  do  not 

behere-he  had  at  that  time  the  most  distant  hope  of  ever 

MKterix^  into  a  competition  with  the  king  of  Great  Bri* 

taiotr    But  our  ministers  were  made  for  rendering  absur^ 

di^  fashionable*    As  they  have  for  these  two  years 

degraded  their  royal  master  by  a  quarrel  with  a  wretched 

libeller,  so  now  they  oommit  hb  dignity  in  a  contest  with 

a  little  Spanish  officer.     The  terrible  foes  that  rouse  his 

vengeance  are  John  Wilkes,  and  my  old  friend  Bucca« 

xellL     How  much  more  honourable  would  it  have  been 

•  _  « 

to  have  at  once  considered  the  king  of  Spain  as  the 
aggressor,  as  the  delinquent !  It  is  evident,  from  the 
coolness  and  deliberation  with  which  Buccarelli  acted, 
that  he  had  acted  under  the  authority,  and  by  the  express 
command  of  the  king  of  Spain.  If  he  had  not,  he  would 
have,  ere  now,  forfeited  his  head.  Why,-  then,  did  not 
our  ministers,  upon  the. first  intelligence,  deem  this  act 
o/ hostility  the  most'explicit  and  effectual  declaration  of 
irar  ?  Why  did  they  not  immediately  arm  the  nation,  and 
prepare  for  striking  as  decisive  a  blow  as  that  which  sc^ 
cured  vs  the  superiority  last  war  ?  This  step  would  have 
brought  into  our  ports  their  ships  and  sailors,  and  effec^ 
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tuallj  ruined  their  triarine..  Of  this  tfuUi  no  peiMb'dF 
common  sense  can  entertain  the  least  doubt.  Instead  tf 
adopting  this  vigorous  lAeasure,  they  let -the  aflBur  ^^^ 
for  three  or  four  months^  as  if  time  had  no  wings.  Atifl^ 
when  at  last  waked  out  of  their  lethargy,  what  have  thej^ 
done  ?  What  harbours  have  they  improved  ?  What  forts 
have  they  repaired  ?  What  cities  have  they  fortified  ?  Hai^ 
they  strengthened  the  lines  at  Quebec  ?  Have  they  securoA 
that  spot,  which,  if  taken  by  the  enemy,  will  ruin  out 
fishery,  if  it  is  not  already  ruined  by  their  indolence, 
timidity,  or  ignorance  ?  Have  you  taken  any  measures 
for  defending  those  sugar  islands,  which,  from  their  situs* 
tion,  are  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  enemy?  What 
precaution  have  you  taken  for  the  safety  of  Minorca  ?  I 
know,  that  when  the  troops  from  Ireland  arrive,  tkis 
garrison  will  consist  of  nine  battalions.  But  whoever 
told  you  this  number  would  be  sufficient,  knows  nothing 
of  the  service.  I  am  confident,  that  every  officer  « 
judgment  and  experience  will  coincide  with  me  in  opi- 
nion.  You  see,  then,  where  you  are  vulnerable.  M«^ 
instances  might  be  pointed  out,  but  that  were  impiety. 
I  should  hold  myself  inexcusable,  for  what  I  have  already 
said,  were  I  not  sensible  that  our  enemies  know  them 
as  well  as  we  do.  Such,  then,  is  the  situation  of  this 
country,  to  which  our  minister,  in  the  course  of  Ae  last 
sessions,  promised  a  ten  years  peace.     I  stood  up  in  my 

flace,'  and  ventured  to  call  this  prophecy  in  quesdon ; 
gave  my  reasons ;  but  they  were  called  the  suggestions 
of  faction.  The  minister  trusting  to  his  own  sagaci^ 
and  foresight,  paid  no  regard  to  the  forebodings  of  the 
gallant  admin^l  who  now  sits  at  the  head  of  the  marine 
department.  That  illustrious  seaman,  than  whom  I  know 
not  a  better  officer,  nor  a  more  excellent  citizen,  declared, 
that  whoever  occupied  next  year  the  place  then  held  by 
him,  would  be  forced  to  call  for  an  augmentation  of  six 
thousand  sailors.  These  words  shew  that  I  was  not  sin* 
gular  in  my  opinion,  and  that  other  respectable  persons 
felt  the  approach  of  a  war.    I  know  not  what  the  opinioa 
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tf  4}ie  miiiiater  wij  be,  but  I  fttaUl  ccntfimie  the  aame«  I 
tttixHl  war ;  a  calsanity  which  might  have  been  easily 
pievtatedi  had  our  negociators  acted  with  spirit  and  re* 
solution  in  the  affair  of  Corsica*  I  happened  then  to  be 
at  Paris ;  and  can  with  the  greatest  truth  affirm,  that  the 
French  would  have  deemed  vour  interposition  the  part 
af  a  friend.  Tired  and  exhausted  with  such  an  effusion 
ef  blood  and  treasure,  they  would  have  thanked  you  for 
any  honouraUe  pretence  to  withdraw  from  that  scene  of 
so  many  disasters.  But  you  acted  then  like  poltrons^ 
and  poltrons  always  bring  upon  themselves  a  succession 
of  insults.  And  now,  that  like  bullies,  you  hector,  and 
bluster,  and  run  swaggering  about,  what  will  you  do  ? 
Where  is  there  a  man  among  you  who  can  make  the 
proper  arrangements  for  war  ?  Whom  will  you  appoint 
commander  in  chief?  He,  alas  !  who  could  fill  that 
office  with  dignity  and  ability,  is  no  more;  and  no 
friend  of  Britain  will  refuse  his  memory  a  tear ;  for  when 
shall  we  see  his  like  again !  Regardless  of  money,  and 
studious  only  of  true  glory,  he  sought  the  applause  and 
affection  of  his  country,  and  he  acquired  it  by  his  cou- 
rage, which  was  of  the  most  ardent  and  decisive  kind^ 
and  covered  him  with  laurel,  so  much  the  more  honour- 
able, that  he  did  not  employ  the  weight  and  authority 
thence  derived  to  his  own  private  emolument,  but  for  die 
public  good.  Such  virtue,  rare  at  any  time,  was  to  be 
doubly  prized  in  such  an  age  as  this.  Such  talents  might 
have  given  life  and  vigour  to  our  military  councils.  But 
snatched  away  when  we  most  needed  his  heart  and  his 
hand,  he  is,  alas  !  no  more.*  It  is  however  some  con- 
*  solation  under  this  distress,  that  we  have  such  an  able 
secpetary  at  war.  His  superior  talents  will  make  us 
amendsfor  the  loss  of  so  great  a  character,  l^hat  clear, 
ness  for  which  his  dispatches  are  so  remarkable,  is  a 
BufBcicnt  earnest  of  his  future  atchievements.  In  the 
last  war,  some  of  his  letters  to  the  governor  of  Gibraltar 
were,   if  I  remember  right,  unintelligible ;  some  were 

*  He  here  alludes,  I  suppose,  to  Wolfe. 
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and  all  confused  and  perple^xed.  H^ce. 
die  loss  of  Minorca.  If  his  head  produced  such  etf< 
ii^en  he  acted  only  an  under  part,  what  may  we  ex 
from  it,  where  he  is  the  supreme  director  ?  ft  is  not, 
the  noble  lord  cannot  write  with  sufficient  perspicuity^* 
where  die  question  is  to  destroy  his  majesty's  subjectsi 
There  I  confess  the  power  of  his  eloquence — ^there  he  i^ 
quite  intelligible — there  he  can  inspire  the  soldiers  witfc 
alacrity. — I  wish  the  ministry  joy  of  such  a  superintendy 
ant  of  the  military  department,  but  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
pay  my  country^the  same  compliment. 


FREDERICK,  LORD  NORTH, 

fAJierroards  Earl  of  CruildJbrd,J 

Was  bom  in  1732.  He  succeeded  Mr.  C.  Townshend  as  cliaiiCellor 
of  the  exchequer^  and  in  1770  was  made  first  lord  of  the  treasnrfi 
in  which  skuadon  he  continued  till  the  close  of  the  American  YnXf- 
He  died  in  1792.  His  speeches  are  in  general)  like  the  following* 
shMty  shrewdy  and  lively^  and  quite  free  from  the  affectation  oi 
oratory.  He  spoke  like  a  gentleman,  like  a  man  of  senae  ai^ 
bu^ess)  who  had  to  explain  himself  on  certain  points  of  moment 
to  the  country,  and  who  in  doing  this  did  not  think  that  his  first 
object  was  to  shew  how  well  he  could  pla)^  the  orator  by  the  hour. 
The  following  masterly  character  is  given  of  him  by  Burke.  <^  He 
was  a  man  of  admirable  parts ;  of  general  knowledge ;  of  a  Yer* 
satile  understanding,  fitted  for  every  sort  of  business ;  of  infirate 
wit  and  pleasantry  ;  of  a  delightful  temper ;  and  with  a  mind  roost 
perfectly  disinterested.  But  it  would  be  only  to  degrade  myself 
by  a  weak  adulation^  and  not  to  honour  the  memory  of  a  great 
man^  to  deny  that  he  wanted  something  of  the  vigilance  and  spirit 
of  command  that  the  dme  required.** 


On  the  same  Subject. 

Load  North  said,  that  no  amendment  being  proposed 
to  the  address,  he  concluded  it  had  no  imperfection. 
But  though  no  objection  is  made  to  the  address,  occasion 
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fias  been  taken  from  the  words  of  the  speech,  to  arraign 
the  general  conduct  of  the  ministry.  It  is  insinuated^ 
that  their  measures  have  raised  such  discontents  and 
incurable  jealousies  among  the  people,  that  the  king 
must  go  to  war  with  only  half  his  subjects.  I  wish  the 
l^eiftlemen  had  been  a  litde  more  cautious  and  moderate 
m  their  expressions*  Is  it  credible,  that  on  account  of 
any  political  squabble  among  ourselves,  the  people  will 
abandon  their  lawful  sovereign  ?  But,  say  you,  who  can 
second  the  operations  of  those  who  have  degraded  their 
sovereign,  by  a  pitiful  contest  with  the  governor  of  Bue- 
nos Ayref  ?  In  answer  to  this^  you  will  allow  me  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  intrinsic  value  of  Falkland  Island  could 
not  be  deemed  a  sufficient  cause  of  war,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  a  proper  object  of  negociation.  This,  which 
cannot  be  denied,  being  granted,  what  could  be  more 
Ntident,  than  to  leave  an  opening  for  accommodation, 
oy  allowing  the  king  of  Spain  to  avow  or  disavow,  as  he 
thought  proper,  the  act  of  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  f 
Indeed,  if  Britain  had  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of 
FrancCi  as  a  mediator,  there  would  have  been  some 
ground  of  cavil.  But  where  has  the  gentleman  picked 
up  his  intelligence  ?  He  says,  that  more  knowledge  of 
trc  actual  state  of  affiurs  may  be  gathered  from  a  com- 
mon newspaper,  than  from  the  king's  speech.  May  I 
presume  to  assert,  that  he  must  have  owed  this  anecdote 
to  these  oracles  of  truth,  I  think  I  may,  without  vanity, 
pretend  to  as  much  knowledge  of  the  matter  as  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  and  yet,  I  protest,  the  affair  is  an 
entire  secret  to  me.— Great  Britain  has  not  employed 
France  as  a  mediator,  for  she  has  no  heed  of  a  mediator. 
But  we  have  not  secured  all  the  British  possessions  from 
danger,  and  provided  against  every  sudden  blow  from 
the  enemy  ?  It  may  be  so. — For  what  wisdom  can,  with 
so  few  troops,  render  us  every  where  invulnerable  ?  The 
hmu  gentleman  who  made  this  objection,  could  not,  I 
believe,  with  all  his  sagacity  and  military  talents,  succeed 
in  mich  an  arduous  task.    Here,  therefore,  he  is  as  unfor- 
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tmiate^  as  in  bis  attack  ttptu  the  itmgmxj  prc^ecji 
conceming  the  duratioii  of  peace^  which  he  attributes 
to  me.  I  made  no  such  prophecy.  I  only  said,  that 
such  and  such'advanAsgea  would  accrue  to  Great  Britain, 
if  liie  peace  lasted  ten  years.  I  ventured^  on  the  strength 
of  calculation,  to  specify  the  quantity  of  the  naticnal  d^ 
which  would  in  that  time  be  paid  off. 


COLONEL  BARRE, 

In  Answer  to  Lord  Norths 

Said,  the  minister  has  thought  proper  to  disclaim  the 
prophecy  of  a  ten  years'  peace.  I  am  not  surprised  at  it. 
SioT  will  I  be  so  ungenerous  to  add  to  the  catalogue  of 
his  transgressions,  a  false  charge.  The  real .  sins  for 
which  lie  has  to  answer  are  so  many,  that  were  I  an  ene* 
my,  I  could  not  wish  for  the  least  exaggeration.  For 
this  reason,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  own  character,  he 
may  be  assured  that  I  will  never  quote  his  oracular  say- 
ings, his  gospel,  except  where  I  am  sure  of  the  text. 
Will  he  tihen  believe  me,  when  I  tell  him,  that  I  took 
down  his  words  !  Here  they  are  without  any  marks  of 
forgery,  and  with  all  the  visible  characters  of  authenticity. 
Have  we  here  no  antiquarian  to  be  consulted  ?  Shall  X 
then  send  for  my  ink-merchant,  to  determine  the  pointy 
by  the  colour  of  his  own  manufacture  ?  Or  will  the  no- 
ble lord  trust  to  my  honour  ?  I  hope  he  is  a  man  of 
honour. 
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Wa&born  at  Dublin,  Januaiy  1^  1730.  His  father  was  ft  respectaUt 
attomef)  and  a  Protestant.  He  received  his  school  education 
under  Abraham  Shackleton,  a  (Quaker ;  and  whenever  Mr.  Burke 
afterwards  'nsited  Ireland,  he  always  went  to  see  his  old  tutor. 
In  1746,  he  entered  as  a  scholar  at  Trinity  College,  which  he  left, 
after  taking  his  bachelor's  degree,  in  1749.  Not  long  after,  he 
became  candidate  for  the  professorship  of  logic,  at  Glasgow,  but 
£d  not  succeed.  In  1753,  he  entered  himself  of  the  Inner  Temple^ 
but  he  did  not  apply  very  closely  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  sup- 
ported biniself  by  writing  for  Uie  booksellers.  In  1756,  he  pub« 
fished  his  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  and  in  1757,  his  Essay 
on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  He  was  first  brought  into  parlia* 
ment  for  the  borough  of  Wendover,  by  the  interest  of  lord  Rock- 
ingham, to  whom  he  had  been  private  secretary.  He  soon  after 
published  his  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  Present  Discontents. 
In  1774)  he  was  invited  by  the  citizens  of  Bristol  to  become  one 
ef  their  representatives ;  but  at  the  next  election,  he  was  rejected 
by  them,  for  having  supported  the  free  trade  of  Ireland  and  the 
Catholic  claims,  and  was  returned  for  Malton,  in  Yorkshire.  The 
rest  of  his  political  life  is  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulating 
here.  The  part  he  took  against  the  French  revolution  was  the 
most  impo^ant  and  memorable  event  of  his  life«  He  withdrew 
ftom  parliament  in  1794,  leaving  his  seat  for  Malton  to  his  son* 
Fho  died  shortly  after.  This  hastened  his  death,  which  happened 
in  July,  1797.  The  best  character  of  him,  and  perhaps  the  finest 
that  ever  was  drawn  of  any  man,  is  that  by  Giddsmith}  in  his  poen» 
of  Retaliation. 


On  the  State  qf  the  Criminal  Laws  of  the  Kingdonu 

He  observed)  there  was  reason  sufEeient  for  either  abo- 
Gfihing,  or  regulating  the  power :  ^  but  in  defence  of  it,  it 
bas  been  said,  there  is  no  complaint  of  any  late  abuse 
of  it.  lliis,  said  he,  I  flatly  deny.  The  power  has 
been  egregiously  abused  in  the  case  of  John  Almon. 
Why  was  he  singled  out  and  persecuted  before  the  rest 

•  Of  punishing  for  Ubels« 

Vol,  IL 
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of  his  brethren  ?  He,  whose  guilt,  if  any,  was  only  no- 
minal  ? — Why  was  not  the  ordinal  publisher,  and  others, 
who  had  no  excuse  to  alledge,  first  brought  to  justice  ? 
Here,  I  beHcve,  every  man  discovers  malice/  Mr.  Al- 
mon  had  been  active  in  promoting  measures  not  very 
agreeable  to  the  ministry.  He  had  published  certain 
journals,  which  contained  anecdotes  that  some  people, 
high  in  office  and  power,  could  wish  to  have  buried  in 
eternal  oblivion.  It  was  resolved  to  punish  him  for 
these  acts  of  temerity.  Hold  was  therefore  laid  of  this 
"slender  twig.  But  what  ensued  ?  The  court  dare  not 
make  use  of  the  strange  verdict  procured  against  him. 
-The  only  cause  which  the  attorney-general  has  been 
Tabic  to  carry  against  libellers,  he  cannot  turn  to  any 
account.  In  the  late  reign,  no  mortifying  repulses  were 
received  from  juries,  even  when  a  dangerous  rebelfion 
raged  in  the  very  heart  of  the  realm.  Government  was 
sufficiently  respected  to  maintain  its  authority.  Sheb- 
bear  was,  without  any  difficulty,  punished  with  imprison- 
ment and  pillory ;  and  many  other  delinquents. 

Even  so  lately  as  the  beginning  of  his  present  mar 
jesty's  reign,  before  the  minds  of  men  were  soured  by 
the  interposition  of  undue  influence,  the  laws  had  not 
lost  their  force.  ^The  forty-fifth  number  of  the  North- 
Briton,  that  poor  milk-and-water  paper,  is  an  undeni- 
able proof.  What  then  has  wrought  so  sudden  a  change 
in  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  people,  that  they 
now  countenance  the  most  audacious  and  wicked  libels  ? 
Are  the  courts  of  justice  depraved  and  impure,'and  do 
they,  out  of  spite  and  malice,  contradict  and  oppose 
them  ?  Where  shall  we  look  for  the  origin  of  this  re» 
taxation  of  the  laws,  and  of  all  government?  How 
comes  this  Junius  to  have  broke  through  the  cobweb  of 
the  law,  and  to  range  uncontroled,  unpunished,  through 
the  land  ?  The  myrmidons  of  the  court  have  been  long, 
^nd  are  still  pursuing  him  in  vain.  They  will  not 
spend  their  time  upon  you  or  me.  No ;  they  disdain 
such  vermin,  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest  has 
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broke  through  all. their  toils — is  before  them.  But  what 
will  their  efforts  avail?  No  sooner  has  he  wounded 
one  than  he  lays  another  dead  at  his  feet.  For  my 
part,  when  I  saw  his  attack  upon  the  king,  I  own  my 
blood  run  cold :  I  thought  he  had  ventured  too  far,  and 
that  there  was  an  end  of  his  triumphs.  Not  that  he 
has  not  asserted  many  truths.  Yes,  sir,  there  are  in 
that  composition  many  bold  truths,  by  which  a  wise 
prince  might  profit.  It  was  the  rancour  and  venom 
with  which  I  was  struck.  In  these  respects,  the  North 
Briton  is  as  much  inferior  to  him,  as  in  strength,  and 
wit,  and  judgment.  But  while  I  expected  from  this 
daring  flight  his  final  ruin  and  fall,  behold  him  still  ris- 
ing higher,  and  coming  down  souse  upon  both  houses 
of  parliament.  Yes,  he  did  make  you  his  quarry,  and 
you  still  bleed  from  the  wounds  of  his  talons.  You 
crouched,  and  still  crouch,  beneath  his  rage.  Nor  has 
he  dreaded  the  terrors  of  your  brow.*  Sir,  he  has  at- 
tacked even  you — ^he  ha^ — and  I  believe  you  have  no 
reason  to  triumph  in  the  encounter.  In  short,  after  car- 
rying  away  our  royal  eagle  in  his  pounces,  and  dashine 
hini  against  a  rock,  he  has  laid  you  prostrate.  King, 
lords,  and  commons,  are  but  the  sport  of  his  fury.  Were 
he  a  member  of  this  house,  what  might  not  be  expected 
from  his  knowledge,  his  firnmess,  and  integrity !  He 
would  be  easily  known  by  his  contempt  of  aJl  danger, 
by  his  penetration,  by  his  vigour.  Nothing  would  es- 
cape his  vigilance  and  activity.  Bad  ministers  could 
conceal  nothing  from  his  sagacity ;  nor  could  promises 
or  threats  induce  him  to  conceal,  any  thing  from  tlie 
public.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  general  aversion  to 
WW,  this  universal  conspiracy  against  government  ?  It 
does  not  arise  from  the  natural  depravity  of  the  l)eople^ 
nor  from  the  accidental  misbehaviour  of  our  courts  at 
law.     The  whole  is  chargeable   upon  administration. 

*  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  the  Speaker,  Mras  remarkable  for  hu  iarg», 
•verfaangiilg  eye-brows* 
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The  ministers  are  the  grand  criminals.  It  is  their  mat 
versation  and  unconstitutional  encroachments  that  have 
roused  up  in  the  nation  this  spirit  of  opposition,  which 
tramples  under  foot  sdi  law,  order,  and  decohim.  Tl 
they  are  removed  and  punished,  the  kingdom  wilt  be  t 
scene  of  anardiy  and  confusion. 


The  HONOURABLE  C.  J.  FOX, 

Was  born  Jan.  13,  1748  He  was  educated  first  at  Eton,  and  alto- 
wards  at  Hertford  Collegei  Oxford.  He  was  returned  to  Parfhr 
xnent  for  Midhnrst  in  1768.  He  wais  at  fii%t  on  the  side  of 
ministry,  but  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  opposition  on  the  • 
dispute  with  America.  He  became  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  % 
1782,  and  again  in  1806,  when  it  was  too  late  for  his  coimtiy  add 
himself  He  ^ed  September,  1806.  Of  this  great  man  I  shftll 
speak  more,  at  large  when  1  come  to  his  lator  speeches.  Thb  fol- 
lowing boyish  rhapsody,  on  a  question  relating  to  the  Liowther 
estate,  is  remarkable  only  for  its  contrast  to  the  speeches  whi(^ 
he  made  afterwards....for  its  affectation  aiid  bluster,  and  imbecility. 
It  may  be  easily  believed,  as  is  reported  of  him,  that  at  the  fitafi 
he  made  this  and  other  speeches  like  it,  he  wore  red  heels  and 
blue  powder,  and  was  distinguished  as  the  greatest  coxcomb  in  £u« 
rope.  He  was  not  then  the  same  figure  that  I  afterwards  beheld 
in  the  Louvre,  with  hairs  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  the  pnblk, 
with  a  face  pale  and  furrowed  with  thought,  doing  honour  to  the 
English  character  as  its  best  i^presentative,  conciliating  by  hi> 
frank,  simple,  unaffected  mahners,  the  affection  and  esteem  of 
strangers,  and  wandering  carelessly  and  unconsciously  among 
those  courts  and  palaces,  whose  profound  policy  and  deep-hJd 
machinations  he  alone,  by  his  wisdom  and  the  generous  openness 
of  his  nature,  was  able  to  resist.  His  first  acquaintance  with 
Buxiie  seems  to  have  been  the  ^ra  of  his  manhood  ;  or  rather,  it 
was  then  that  he  first  learned  to  know  himself,  and  found  his  true 
level.  A  man  in  himself  is  always  the  same,  though  he  may  not 
always  appear  to  be  sot 


I  TAKE  great  shame  to  myself,  that  I  have  not  risen 
sooner  to  declare  my  sentiments  on  this  important  qucs- 
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tfcm ;  for  I  thmk  it  disgraceful  in  any  man  to  sit  silent 
on  such  an  occasion,  who  ever  had  the  use  w  faculty  of 
speaking  in  this  house  :  but,  sir,  my  silence  was  owing 
to  my  astonishment ;  I  was  confounded  !  I  was  amazed  { 
for  though  I  saw  this  bill  at  first  in  the  same  light  in 
which  I  behold  it  now ;  yet,  when  I  looked  round  me^ 
and  saw  who  the  honourable  gentlemen  are  who  intro« 
duced  it ;  that  they  are  men  of  character,  men  of  abili* 
ties,  men  of  knowledge,  men  of  reputed  integrity ;  I 
hesitated,  I  strove  to  persuade  myself,  that  I  must 
rather  be  mistaken  myself,  than  that  any  thing  so  bad^ 
so  vic^ent,  so  lawless,  so  monstrous,  could  be  advanced 
by  such  men  as  those  who  proposed  this  bill.  But  I 
could  not  long  remain  undecided ;  I  soon  beheld  the 
proposition  in  all  its  naked  genuine  deformity  :  then, 
sir,  as  I  was  at  first  struck  dumb  with  astonishment,  I 
was  seized  with  horror  and  indignation.  Who,  sir, 
diat  has  a  conscience  to  revere  justice,  a  sense  of  liberty, 
or  a  regard  for  the  constitution,  can  listen,  without  feel- 
ing an  honest  zeal  to  defeat  a  proposition,  which,  at  one 
blow,  destroys  our  constitution,  our  liberty,  and  our 
laws  ?  Gentlemen  are  loud  in  their  clamoiu^  against  mi- 
nisterial influence.  I  avow  the  systematic  support  of 
that  minister,  in  all  his  measures,  who  has  my  good  opi- 
nion and  confidence  ;  but  that  minister  shall  never  have 
my  assistance  and  support,  who  dares  to  propose  what 
these  gentlemen,  who  are  so  proud  of  their  opposition  to 
ministers,  now  propose.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  under  the 
law  that  every  man  holds  his  proper^,  and  enjoys  his 
liberty  in  securitp^  and  ease. 

But  I  firmly  believe,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  that  no 
man  can  have  a  better  tide  to  hb  estate,  than  the  very 
title  which  the  crown  has  vested  in  Sir  James  Lowther 
to  the  estate  in  question.  If  that  title  is  to  be  taken 
away  by  act  of  parliament,  why  not  bring  an  act  to  take 
any  other  part  of  his  estate  ?  Why  not  of  another 
man's  ?  For,  if  bills  are  thus  to  pass  for  transferring 
die  property  of  one  man  to  another,  there  can  be  no- 
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thing  sacred,  nothing  secure  amongst  us.  I  wish  thei^- 
fore,  sir,  the  gentlemen  who  brought  in  this  bill  would^ 
for  their  honour's  sake,  withdraw  it.  As  to  myself,  the 
same  conscience  which  dictates  my  present  opposition, 
shall  carry  me  on  to  oppose  the  bill  in  every  step,  through 
every  stage.  But  if  it  succeeds  here,  it  cannot  succeed 
elsewhere.  I  do  therefore  again  deprecate  the  honour 
and  justice  of  this  house,  that  we  may  not  suffer  the 
scandal  of  passing  this  bill  to  lie  at  our  doors,  and  give 
the  honour  of  rejecting  it  to  the  other  house  of  parlia- 
ment. 


SIR  W*  MEREDITH. 


This  speech  discoterstruc  zeal  and  earnestness.  It  seems  to  belong 
to  an  earlier  period  of  our  history. 


On  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver  being  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower. 

I  FIND  myself  under  a  great  difficulty ,  either  to  agree 
to  this  amendment,  or  to  differ  from  it :  for,  by  agree- 
ing to  a  censure,  I  may  seem  to  adopt  an  opinion  of 
the  worthy  alderman's  guilt,  which  I  have  no  right  to 
entertain.  Did  I  ever  think  him  guilty,  I  durst  not  caa« 
demnhim  unheard.  As  a  judge,  I  am  bound  to  think 
the  man  whom  I  try  innocent,  till  he  has  been  fairly 
heard,  and  till  his  guilt  results  out  of  conviction.  It  is 
speaking  too  well  of  this  proceeding  to  say^  that  this 
magistrate  was  not  allowed  counsel.  He  was  allowed 
counsel,  so  far  as  to  let  us  see  the  faces  of  counsel 
at  the  bar ;  but  clogged  with  a  condition  that  gagged 
their  mouths  from  speaking  what  was  necessary  for  iheir 
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client*s  defence.  It  is  an  aggravation  6f  injustice,  tQ 
commit  it  under  a  false  colour  and  insidious  affectation 
of  justice.  The  honourable  gentleman  must  therefore 
pardon  me,  if  I  cannot  vote  for  his  amendment  as  a  mea^ 
sure  of  kindness  to  Mr.  Oliver;  for  if  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  ordered  to  reprimand  that  gentleman,  we  all  know 
your  ability  to  do  it  to  some  purpose  :  nor  can  human 
nature  be  exposed  to  a  more  humiliating  state,  or  to 
sharper  feelings,  than  by  submitting  to  such  a  reprimand 
*  as  you  will  give.  But  in  going  to  the  Tower,  there  is 
nothing  to  afflict  him ;  on  the  contrary  he  will  carry 
in  his  own  bosom  the  blessings  of  a  good  conscience^ 
and  be  followed  by  the  general  applause  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  whilst  his  jud^s  and  prosecutors  will  be  pur* 
sued  by  the  curses  cf  the  people,  scorned  by  those  who 
hate,  and  pitied  by  those  who  think  moderately  of  them. 
But  if  there  was  no  reason  for  this  amendment,  I  should 
think,  sir,  the  feelings  of  gentlemen  would  incline  them 
to  adopt  it,  merely  to  get  rid  of  a  matter,  of  which  we 
are  all  so  sick  and  weary.  I  consent  to  it  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  even  at  the  expcnce  of  justice.  With^  this 
view  to  peace,  I  have  opposed  every  part  of  this  wretch- 
cd  business,  in  every  sts^.  They  who  now  differ,  may 
live  to  applaud  me  for  it.  I  see  that  many  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  rank  and  character,  some  of  whom,  by 
dieir  doubts  gave  a  sanction,  and  others  who  added 
vigour  and  impulse  to  this  prosecution,  are  now  with- 
dmwn.  Several  gentlemen  who  uniformly  opposed  this 
motion  have  turned  their  backs  upon  the  house,  with 
many  bitter  expressions  of  the  indignation  which  they 
felt  With  what  temper  and  opinion  I  may  ever  return 
to  this  unpleasant  seat,  I  know  not ;  but  I  will  not  leave 
it,  as  long  as  there  is  a  twig  to  catch  at,  by  which  I  can 
hope  to  keep  the  peace  of  thb  unfortunate  country.  Mr. 
speaker f  it .  is  natural  for  men  to  complain  of  what  they 
hear  firdm  the  report  of  others  ;  but  it  is  what  they  see 
Mid  feel  that  provokes  them  to  action.  Here  then  lies 
the  difference  betwixt  commitment  and  reprimand.  The 
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people  without  doors  will  only  hear  the  one — ^they  will 
see  the  other ;  and  every  hour  of  his  imprisonment  will 
add  fresh  dbcontent  to  their  minds^  and  raise  some  new 
spirit  of  commotion.  We  have  now  sat  many  hours 
past  midnight ;  the  day  light  is  advancing  upon  us  :  let 
not  the  sun  rise  upon  our  shame  !  But  let  us  close  this 
miserable  scene  under  the  cover  of  the  darkness  which 
suits  with  it»  and  under  the  shelter  of  our  own  walls. 

Strongly  as  I  think  the  public  ought  to  know  what 
passes  here,  I  wbh  to  God  I  could  bind  you,  myself^ 
the  whole  house,  with  every  ckrk,  sergeant,  messengier, 
^nd  attendant,  to  secrecy  on  this  occasion.  But  that 
would  be  impossible.  Still,  sir,  may  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief be  avoided,  if  we  keep  ourselves  to  ourselves  ;  if 
we  do  not  send  our  judgment  to  be  executed  abroad, 
to  create  riot,  tumult,  and  sedition.  Most  sincerely, 
therefore,  do  I  call  .upon  the  noble  lord  who  sits  on  the 
treasury  bench ;  he  has  neither  my  ill  thoughts,  nor  my 
ill  wishes;  and,  if  his  lordship  is  truly  spoken  of, 
he  can  never  approve  of  this  business.  Let  him  then 
permit  me  to  conjure  him  for  his  own  honour,  for  the 
ease  and  dignity  of  his  sovereign,  and  above  all,  for  his 
country's  peace,  to  lay  hold  on  the  opportunity  given 
by  the  worthy  general,  to  close  this  scene  of  mischief 
here. 

The  main  object  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
eares  of  government,  is  peace.  Great  kings,  and  wise 
ministers,  have  thought  it  not ,  beneath  them  to  give  up 
pcdnts  0f  the  greatest  moment  for  the  sake  of  peace* 
Ministers  must  govern  accidents,  not  be  governed  by 
them.  But  when  ministers  themselves  endanger  pub« 
lie  peace  for  trifles,  and  raise  discord  out  of  atoms,  then 
is  government  itself  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

The  storm  that  now  hangs  over  us  was  raised  by 
government ;  and  whatever  consequences  may  follow^ 
diey  who  began,  and  who  have  countenanced  this  pro* 
ceeding,  are  answerable  to  their  kmg,  their  country,  and 
their  God. 
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Junius  praises  thisr  city  orator  and  patriot  for  his  i^epublican  firmness. 
If  he  is  to  be  taken  as  a  model  of  the  repubUcan  character,  he 
docs  not,  in  my  opinion,  reflect  much  credit  on  it.  In  the  follow- 
ing speech  thei'e  is  much  impudent  effrontery.  This  character^ 
I  know  not  how,  uiifortujoately  sprung  up  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  reign* 


Sis  Speech  on  moving  for  Leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
shorten  the  Duration  c^  Parliaments, 

Mr.  Speaker^ 

H  £  motion  I  am  now  going  to  ^ake  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  which  I  made  in  this  house  last  year.  My 
own  want  of  health,  and  some  other  reasons,  delayed 
it  so  late  in  the  season  last  year,  that  I  was  constrained 
to  make  it  in  a  very  thin  house.  To  prevent  a  similar 
situation  this  year,  I  took  the  liberty  to  desire  a  call  of 
the  house,  notwithstanding  which  call,  I  am  concerned 
to  see  a  question  of  such  national  importance  so  poorly 
attended  by  the  members.  I  can  pretty  well  understand 
the  meaning  of  this  inattention ;  the  ministerial  gentle- 
men, who  are  liberally  paid  for  opposing  every  measure 
that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  people,  think  it  sufficient 
(because  it  will  earn  their  wages)  if  they  come  here  soon 
enough  to  give  their  votes  against  it.  I  will  not,  sir, 
lake  up  your  time  by  apologies  for  my  own  inadequate 
abilities  ;  let  those  that  have  greater^  apologize  that  such 
a  task  is  left  to  me ;  however,  I  will  lessen  that  objection, 
by  stating  what  I  have  to  say  as  concisely  as  possible. 

Vol.  11.  1/ 
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That  legal,  equal,  and  free  system  of  government,  which 
is  either  our  constitution  or  its  foundation,  was  first  in* 
troduced  into  this  kingdom  by  the  Saxons.  It  was  a 
leading  principle  with  them,  that  whenever  an  officer 
who  was  intrusted  with  power,  could,  by  the  abuse  of 
that  power,  prejudice  the  people,  that  officer  was  elec- 
tive ;  and  those  elections  were  at  least  annual^  if  not  more 
frequent. 

When  the  heptarchy  was  reduced  to  a  monarchy  un- 
der  Alfred,  all  the  Saxon  laws  and  customs  were  recog- 
nized, and  an  act  was  made,  that  a  parliament  should 
be  held  twice  a-year  at  least.  In  the  time  of  Edgar  the 
same  statute  was  re-enacted  ;  and  this  system  was  reli- 
giously adhered  to  till  the  Norman  conquest.  At  that 
period  a  violent  shock  was  given  to  our  excellent  consti* 
tution.  That  legal,  equal,  and  free  form  of  government^ 
which  had  been  enjoyed  in  this  nation  for  five  hundred 
years^  gave  place  to  a  monarchical  tyranny.  The  com- 
mon law  of  England  was  in  part  abolished,  and  the  civil 
law,  wluch  had  prevailed  in  Normandy,  introduced  in 
a  great  measure  in  its  stead.  Erom  this  time  all  was  a 
scene  of  confu»on  ;  perpetual  civil  wars  between  king 
and  people  ;  the  kings  endeavouring  to  establish  an  abso* 
iute  power,  and  the  people  to  restore  their  laws  and 
liberty.  In  these  contests  the  people  almost  always  pre* 
Tailed ;  in  ccmsequence  of  which,  the  kings  as  often  en- 
gaged solemnly  to  restore  the  ancient  constitution :  these 
solemn  engagements  they  never,  but  as  far  as  they  were 
compelled,  observed.  At  length,  the  people,  wearied 
out  by  royal  treachery,  and  not  choosing  any  longer  to 
trust  these  kingly  promises,  compelled  king  John,  whom 
they  had  in  their  power,  to  sign  the  great  charter.  In 
that  charter  it  is  stipulated  that  parliament  shall  be  re« 
stored.  And  accordingly,  (king  John  dying  immediately 
after  this  stipulation)  a  parliament  was  called  under  his 
successor  ;  but  no  truly  constitutional  parliament  was 
keld  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  In  his  reign  an 
act  was  passed,  that  a  parliament  should  be  held  once 
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a  year,. or  oftener,  if  necessary.  That  king  reigned  fifty 
years,  and  we  have  an  account  of  forty-four  parliaments 
during  that  period ;  so  that  it  does  not  appear,  that  he 
himself  kept  strictly  his  own  law  of  holding  a  parliament 
once  a-year ;  however,  this  we  are  sure,  that  no  parlia^ 
mcnt  continued  longer  than  one  year.  We  do  not  meet 
with  any  long  parliaments  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
That  king,  I  believe,  even  in  these  times,  and  even  by 
this  house  of  commons,  will  be  allowed  to  have  been  a 
tyrant 

Having  attempted  many  wicked  measures,  which  he 
could  not  carry  to  the  utmost  of  his  wishes  with  parlia- 
ment, he  determined  to  try  what  he  could  do  without 
parlisonent ;  and  for  that  reason,  during  soik^  years  of 
ids  reign,  he  called  no  parliament.    At  length,  however, 
having  more  schemes  against  the  constitution,  to  which 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  give  the  colour  of  law,  he  em- 
ployed his  ministers  and  creatures  to  attempt  to  get  a 
parliament  returned,  which  would  be  entirely  subservient 
to  his  will.     In  this  his  success  was  equal  to  his  most 
sanguine  ivishes ;  for  to  that  parliament  were  returned  a 
great  number  of  the  king's  friends.    By  means  of  these 
upends,  finding  himsdf  able  to  carry  his  worst  purposes, 
ht  was  in  no  hurry  to  part  with  such  a  parliament ;  he 
therefore  continued  them  by  prorogation  seven  years; 
till  at  length  they,  either  ashamed  of  what  they  had 
done,  or  afraid  of  what  they  might  suffer,  did  themselves 
petition  to  be  dissolved.    Such  was  the  honourable  ex- 
ample of  the  first  septennial  parliament,  which  was  readj 
to  approve  and  sanctify  any  bloody  or  ^detestable  act  of 
this  flagitious  tyrant.    The  next  parliament  which  sat  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time,  was  that  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  and  the  next  was  die  long  parliament^ 
under  Charles  II.  which  (before  men  had  seen  the  pre- 
sent) was,  by  way  of  distinction^  reproachfully  called 
the  Pensioned  Parliament.    It  is  notorious  of  this  par^ 
liament,  that  whenever  any  scandalous  royal  measure  had 
bcea  carried  in  that  house  of  commcms,  the  memberi 
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were  invited  to  dinner,  and  found  under  their  respective 
plates  the  sums  which  each  man's  prostitution  was  pror 
portionably  thought  to  deserve. 

To  remedy  this  evil  of  corruption,  soon  after  the  re- 
volution a  triennial  bill  was  proposed.     The  measure 
frequently  miscarried.     It  once  passed  both  houses,  bat 
king  William  refused  his  assent :  however,  the  patriots 
of  those  days  were  not  easily  discouraged ;  they  weit 
not  dismayed  by  their  defeats,  but  increased  their  ardour 
in  proportion  to  the  occasion  for  it ;  they  persevered, 
and  at  length,  in   1694,  the  triennial  bill  passed^  and 
became  a  law.     Against  that  law,  however,  some  of  the 
worthies  of  that  age  protested ;  and  their  protest  was  in 
the  following  words :  We  do  dissent  from  this  vote ;  be- 
cause it  tendeth  to  the  continuance  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment longer  than,  as  we  apprehend,  is  agreeable  to  the 
constitution  of  England. — Two  years  after  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  the  septennial  bill  passed.  Tlic 
best  method  of  knowing  the  motives  of  those  people  who 
introduced  and  supported  this  measure,  is  to  collect  the 
arguments  they  used  in  its  favour  at  the  time  the  ques- 
tion was  agitated.     The  only  reuson  pretended  was,  tliat 
there  had  been  a  rebellion  the  year  before,  arid  that  they 
were  apprehensive,  if  the  then  parliament  did  iwt  sit 
beyond  its  usual  time,  they  should  be  frustrated  in  the 
great  measure  they  had  at  heart,  namely,  the  setting  «rf 
the  present  family  on  the  throne.     I  am  in  my  owii  mind 
convinced,  that  the  reason  given  was  their  true  reason. 
I  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  those  men,  that  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  think,  that  if  they  had  foreseen  the  mis- 
chieif's  consequent  to  that  law,  if  they  could  have  ima- 
gined the  shameless  corruption  and  prostitution  which 
Me  see  at  this  day,  I  cannot  imagine  they  would  ever 
bciye  suffered,  much  less  promoted,  the  fatal  septennial 
bill.     From  that  moment  to  this  hour,  a  general  system 
of  corruption  and  venality  has  prevailed  in  this  assembly ; 
and  men  elected  into  this  house  no  longer  consider  thcm- 
selyes  as  representatives  of  the  people,  but  as  persons 
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-tiiio  have  purchased  a  beneficial  lease,  which  they  arc 
by  all  and  by  any  means  to  turn  most  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. 

That  this,  sir,  is  our  present  situation,  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  experience  of  every  day.  Sir,  you  have 
silently  heard  in  that  chair  more  than  one  member  of 
this  house  dare  to^  assert,  th^t  their  constituents  have 
no  right  to  instruct  them,  and  that  they  do  not  think 
themselves  under  any  obligations  to  obey  the  instructions 
of  those  who  sent  them  hither.  Sir,  if  any  further  argu- 
ment was  wanting  to  justify  my  motion  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  shorten  the  duration  of  parliament,  his  ma- 
jesty himself  has  been  most  graciously  pleased  to  furnish 
the  strongest  in  its  favour ;  I  mean  the  answer  which  he 
has  been  advised  to  give  to  the  petition  of  sixty  thousand 
•eljpctors  of  England,  who  have  petitioned  him  for  a  dis- 
solution of  parliament.  Their  petitions,  sir,  set  forth, 
that  this  house  of  commons  has  violated  the  right  of 
election,  and  that  their  constituents  have  no  further  con- 
fidence in  them,  but  disclaim  both  them  and  their  pro- 
ceedings. To  all  these  petitions,  except  one,  his  ma- 
jesty has  been  silent,  disdaining  even  an  answer  to  his 
subjects :  to  one  of  them,  indeed,  be  was  constrained 
to  i^ply ;  and  therefore  his  answer  to  the  city  of  London 
must  t>e  considered  as  the  answer  to  them  all.  He  tells 
them,  mocking  their  dutiful  expressions,  that  he  should 
ill  discharge  his  duty  as  a  father  to  his  people,  if  he  made 
so  unconstitutional  a  use  of  his  prerogative  as  to  grant 
their  hCimble  request.  Now,  sir,  at  the  same  time  that 
his  majesty  is  advised  to  think  it  an  unconstitutional  use 
of  his  prerogative  to  dissolve  this  parliament  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  electors,  who  state  that  they  are  not  tlieir 
representatives,  I  shall  take  leave  to  tell  you  what  his 
majesty  has  been  advised  to  think  are  constitutional  and 
proper  uses  of  his  prerogative.  It  is  a  constitutional 
use,  it  seems,  of  his  prerogative,  to  issue  an  illegal  pro- 
clamation. It  is  a  constitutional  use  of  his  prerogative, 
.fo  ffW\t  a  noli  profeguij  when  a  grand  jury  finds  bills  of 
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indictmeiit  fix"  breaches  of  the  peace*  It  is  a  constita* 
tional  use  of  hb  prerogative,  to  appoint  to  offices  of  great 
public  trust  popish  recusants  incapacitated  by  law.  It 
IS  a  constitutional  use  of  his  prerogative,  to  direct  his 
troops  wantonly  to  butcher  his  helpless,  unarmed  sub- 
jects ;  to  support,  defend,  and  reward  such  as  were  most 
active  in  that  butchery;  and  to  return  formal  pubUe 
thanks  to  them  all,  for  their  alacrity  in  destroying  those 
by  whose  honest  industry  both  he  and  they  are  fed.  It 
is  a  constitutional  and  an  honest  use  of  his  prerogative, 
to  order  for  execution  misguided  poer  men,  who  were 
convicted  upon  a  surreptitious  rider  of  an  lu^^^easonaUc 
penal  statute,  notwithstanding  the  whole  court  before 
whom  they  were  tried  joined  in  representing  to  him 
that  they  did  not  believe  the  parties  guilty,  and  recom- 
mended them  as  proper  objects  of  mercy.  It  is  a  constitu* 
tional  use  of  his  prerogative;  to  pardon  male&ctors  con- 
victed on  the  common  law  of  England  of  the  most  atro- 
cious andaggmvated  murders  i  notwithstanding  the  judges 
before  whom  they  were  tried  represented  to  him,  that  they 
were  convicted  by  the  clearest  evidence,  and  were  by 
no  means  proper  objects  of  his  royal  mercy.  It  is  a 
constitutional  use  of  his  prerogative,  to  prorogue  a  par- 
liament in  a  sister  kingdom,  when  regulations  were  to 
be  made,  without  which  their  manufactures  could  not 
be  carried  on,  and  when  none  of  the  private  business  for 
the  advantage  of  the  countiy  was  finished,  merely  be- 
cause they  acted  as  real  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  would  not  lend  themselves  to  support  the  p^- 
cious  measures  of  the  crown.  It  is  a  constitutional  use 
of  his  prerogative,  to  dissolve  the.  American  assemblies 
(though  not  requested  by  the  electors)  because  diey 
would  insist  on  preserving  the  rights  of  their  consti- 
tuents, and  would  not  become  the  creatures  of  the  royal 
governors.  Such,  and  many  more  such,  are  the  uses 
which  his  majesty  has  been  persuaded  to  make  of  his 
prerogative.  Bdh  the  uses  which  he  has  made,  and  the 
uses  which  he  has  not  made  of  his  prerogative,  added 
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to  die  abuses  of  parliament;  are  inconttttible  rtfasona 
for  mj  motion.  This,  sir^  is  all  that  I  shall  at  present 
say  upon  the  question :  if  any  objection  shall  be  made, 
or  argument  urged  against  it,  I  will  answer  them  as  well 
as  I  am  able.  I  will  not  therefore  now  take  up  more 
of  your  time,  but  conclude  with  a  motion,  that  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  shorten  the  present  duration  of 
parliaments. 


COLONEL  (afterwards  Gen.)  BURGOYNE^ 


Was  the  natural  son  of  lord  Bingley.  His  defeat  and  capture  hj 
general  Gates  determined  the  issue  of  the  contest  with  America. 
As  a  writer  and  a  speaker}  he  had  more  success,  though  he  aimed 
at  more  than  he  effected.  His  Heiress  is  a  fetkltj  tlK>ugh  a  yerf 
elegant  comedy ;  and  in  his  speeches,  which  are  modelled  accord* 
mg  to  the  rules  ct  Cicero^  his  own  abilities  and  his  own  modesty 
take  up  half  of  the  paper,  and  the  reader^s  attention  is  equaU^  di* 
Tided  between  the  speaker  and  the  subject.  At  the  same  time^ 
if  they  were  a  little  less  affected,  they  wmdd  not  be  wkhottC  om^ 
rit. 


Mr.  Speaker, 

r 

I  mi  SB  in  consequence  of  the  notice  I  gave  to  die  house, 
to  make  a  motion  of  as  serious  importance,  as,  I  believe, 
ever  came  under  your  consideration^  to  the  interest  and 
iKmour  of  the  natkm  :  to  the  interest  of  it,  in  as  much 
as  the  influx  of  wealth  from  India  makes  a  vital  part  of 
otir  existence ;  to  the  honour  of  it,  in  as  much  as  the 
most  atrocious  abuses  that  ever  stained  the  name  of  civil 
government,  call  for  redress.  For  the  substance  of  this 
motion  I  shall  make  no  apology. '  I  believe  it  to  be  rea* 
acnable ;  I  kiiow  it  to  be  parlianeiitary«    If  any  excosc 
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is  necessary  for  bringing  it  so  late  in  the  session,  it  is 
due  from  others,  to  whose  situations,  had  they  thought 
it  expedient,  it  more  naturally  fell  to  take  the  lead.    For 
my  insufficiency  to  treat  it  as  it  deserves,  to  state  this 
subject  with  that  arrangement  of  matter,  and  that  pro- 
priety of  argument  and  inference,  which  would   best 
justify  the  undertaking,  I  require  more  apology  than 
words  can  express.     For  the  patience  of  the  house  under 
these  inabilities  I  shall  want  more  than  their  candour, 
I  shall  want  their  favour,  their  indulgence,  I  might  al- 
most  say,  their  prejudice.     At  the  first  step,  and  to  re- 
move  at  least  any  unfavourable  impressions  that  may  be 
conceived  of  me,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  state  to  tlie  house 
the  motives  and  principles  upon  which  I  act.     At  the 
opening  of  the  session,  I  heard  with  satisfaction,  and 
with  gratitude,  the  attention  of  parliament  directed  froiri 
the  throne  to  this  great  object.    As  the  session  advanced, 
I  came  every  day  to  the  house  with  expectation  of  seeing 
9omc  data  established,  some  premises  laid  for  framing  a 
great  extensive  political  arrangement  for  India,  coinciding 
and  harmonizing,  as  far  as  might  be,  with  the  principles 
and  spirit  of  this  constitution ;  dispensiug  the  blessings  of 
well  regulated  government  in  those  remote  regions,  and 
wealth  and  prosperity  in  Great  Britain.     I  never  con- 
ceived it  possible,  that  parliament  could  be  called  upon 
by  any  men  whatever,  to  apply  a  remedy,  without  any* 
information  of  the  disease ;  to  pass  an  act  upon  divi- 
nation ;  to  give  upon  trust  a  vote  of  justice  and  re- 
gulation to  the  India  directors,  as  we  give  a  vote  of  cre- 
dit to  the  crown,  leaving  them  the  judges  of  the  exigency 
and  the  application.     It  would  be  disorderly  to    enter 
now  into  a  discussion,  or  to  give  a  prejudgment  upon 
the  bill,  which  is  to  be  presented  in  the  course  of  this 
day ;  but  I  will  say,  that  any  bill  calculated  upon  the 
present  narrow  and  rotten  system  of  India  government^ 
must  be  probably  a  destructive  measure,  and  at  best  a 
mere  temporary  expedient':  a  poor,   paltry,   vyretched 
palliative. 
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«  It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  part, 
While  foul  eoiTuptioD)  miniiig  all  beneath, 
Infects  unseen." 

Therefore,  sir,  when  I  heard  notice  given  of  bringing 
in  this  bill,  and  nothing  else  proposed,  I  considered  the 
proceedings'  with  astonishment ;  I  listened  to  the  com- 
inents  that  were  made  upon  it  in  public,  and  applied  to 
all  quarters  of  the  house,  with  indignation.     Sir,  I  do 
not  believe  those  comments  were  well  founded  ;  but  I 
am  ready  to  confess,  that  I  think  a  dread  of  labour,  a 
passive  submission  to  difficulties,  a  spiritless  acquiescence 
under  evils  that  we  all  know,  and  that  we  all  feel,  are  too 
much  the  characteristics  and  the  reproach  of  the  times. 
Supineness  upon  this  occasion  will  confirm  those  disgrace- 
ful sentiments  in  the  opinion  of  Europe.     We  shall  not 
only  be  degraded  as  politicians,  but  as  men.     I  do  not 
assume  more  feeling  than  others  ;  but  in  considering 
the  nombeiiess  circumstances,  too  apparent  I  fear  to 
the  house,  that  disqualify  me  from  stepping  forward,  I 
fed  one  qualification  to  encourage  me  :  I  stand  separate 
and  clear  from  every  concern  and  interest  in  person  and 
property  that  could  be  supposed  to  warp  the  mind  from 
the  pursuit  of  this  great  object.     I  think  it  incumbent 
upon  me,  in  this  stage  of  the  business,  to  explain  myself 
to  die  house,  upon  this  point,  in  the  clearest  and  most 
strenuous  terms  ;  and  I  pledge  my  veracity,  my  duty  to 
die  house,  my  fidelity  to  my  country,  every  claim  of 
honest  fame,  every  sentiment  that  in  every  man^s  mind 
can  constitute  his  idea  of  the  term  honour ,  that  I  act 
in  this  motion  unconnected  with  any  man  whatever; 
unconcerned  in  every  interest,  regardless  of  every  pur- 
pose that  may  arise  from  it,  other  than  a  fair,  a  free, 
a  direct,  an  impartial,  a  temperate,  but  an  effectual  en- 
quiry :  to  (x^sent  to  parliament  a  comprehensive  view 
^  the  exbtence  and  extent  of  the  evils  under  India 
government ;  and  thereby  to  enable  them  in  their  delibe* 
nite  wisdom  to  apply  an  effectual  remedy.    I  have  dwelt 
upon  this  subject,  not  only  for  my  own  sake,  but  for 
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the  success  of  the  motion  ;  for  if  I  can  give  to  my  con- 
duct the  fair  mark  and  stamp  of  sincerity,  I  shall  remove 
at  least  that  coldness  and  backwardness  towards  the 
motion  that  might  arise  from  a  suspicion  of  the  mover. 
Having  cleared  my  ground  thus  far,  I  can  proceed  inth 
more  confidence  to  explain  my  purposes.  I  mean  to 
move  an  enquiry  into  the  nature,  state,  and  eonditioii 
of  the  India  Company,  and  of  the  British  affairs  in 
India.  By  the  first  part  of  the  motion,  I  mean  to  give 
powers  to  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  constitutioD 
of  the  company ;  into  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
framed,  and  the  powers  with  which  it  was  invested. 
I  would  then  proceed  to  the  management  of  those  pur- 
poses and  powers;  see  where  there  have  been  devia- 
tions ;  where  there  have  been  abuses  ;  where  the  evib 
have  unavoidably  arisen  from  the  latent  errors  in  the 
constitution ;  where  they  have  flowed  from  the  casual 
misconduct  of  servants  :  and  the  enquiry  will  be  thus 
naturally  brought,  by  the  last  part  of  the  motion,  to  a 
view  of  the  present  disorders,  civil,  military,  moral,  aod 
I)olitiGal ;  that  chaos,  where  every  element  and  principle 
of  government,  and  charters,  and  finances,  and  the 
rights  of  conquests,  and  the  rights  of  subjecte,  and  the 
different  functions  and  interests  of  merchants,  and  states- 
men, and  lawyers,  and  kings,  are  huddled  together  id 
one  promiscuous  tumult  and  confusion,  natural  to  die 
jarring  operations  of  powers  the  most  discordant  aod 
incompatible.  To  sift  and  examine  these  several  ma- 
terials, many  of  them  excellent  in  themselves,  and 
dangerous  only  by  being  confounded,  will  be  the  only 
means  to  enable  the  controling  and  creative  power  of 
legislature  to  new-model  and  arrange  them,  and  to  give 
them  for  the  future  permanent  regulation  and  direcdon 
to  their  proper  ends.  It  would  be  needless  and  un&ir 
to  enter  mto  a  further  display  of  the  apparent  state  of  the 
eompany  at  present.  Clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon 
some  parts  of  it ;  upon  others  there  is  too  much  light 
Gentlemen  will  be  ready  to  ask  me,  do  I  mean  hosti- 
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lity  to  the  company  ?  I  disdain  all  ideas  of  hostility.  I 
mean  by  investigation  of  facts,  to  discover  the  common 
danger,  and  the  common  interests  of  the  company,  and 
nation ;  to  hold  up  the  mirror  of  truth  to  the  company, 
wherein  they  may  see  themselves  and  their  affairs  as 
they  are,  and  judge  in  concert  also  with  the  nation, 
what  measures  of  reformation  will  best  enable  them  to 
fulfil  the  trust  reposed  in  them  :  for  I  hold  every  trading 
company,  and  that  of  India  in  particular,  to  be  trustees 
lor  the  state,  acting  upon  terms  beneficial  to  themselves. 
As  to  the  servants,  I  scorn  the  thought  of  proceeding 
upon  a  vindictive  principle  towards  them.  I  believe 
many  of  them  to  be  men  of  integrity  ;  others  have  been 
led  astray  by  such  sort  of  temptation  as  human  nature 
cannot  resist.  The  greater  part  of  the  evils  will  be  found 
to  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  constitution,  which  is  framed 
to  excite  and  ^ve  play  to  the  vicious  passions  of  men* 
I  would  not  at  the  same  time  check  my  enquiry  for  fear 
of  stumbling  upon  a  criminal.  Should  such  crimes  ap* 
pear  as  Would  make  it  a  duty  in  parliament  to  take  notice 
of  them,  chastisement  will  be  justice,  not  hostility.  I 
only  mean,  that  chastisement  is  not  the  object  of  my 
intention.  When  means  can  be  found  to  make  the  offence 
impracticable  for  the  future,  the  example  of  the  offender 
is  unnecessary  :  therefore,  sir,  let  errors,  or  let  crimes, 
if  such  there  are,  sleep,  where  they  can  do  so  without 
infringement  of  our  duty — ^with  my  consent  let  them 
sleep  for  ever— buried  beyond  the  search  of  human  eye, 
and  overshadowed  with  the  trophies  of  public  services, 
or  of  private  virtues.  But,  sir,  I  shall  perhaps  be  told 
that  tlrc  object  and  end  of  my  enquiry  is  to  throw  the 
whole  affiursof  the  company  into  the  hands  of  the  crown, 
from,  which  the  death-blow  to  the  constitution  is  most  to 
be  apprehended  :  1  have  no  such  purpose.  If  legislature 
has  not  powers  and  wisdom  so  to  model  and  regulate  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state  of  India,  or  so  to  delegate  its 
powers  as  to  prevent  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  £ng« 
land,  let  it  never  be  attempted.     I  will  join  issue  with 
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the  gentleman,  who,  upcm  a  former  occasiont  asserted^ 
that  India  and  Great  Britain  had  better  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  sea,  than  liberty  be  endangered  by  any  undue 
weight  given  to  the  crown,  that  might  preponderalie 
over  the  other  branches  of  the  state.  Though  a  servant 
of  the  crown,  I  am  not  less  a  servant  of  the  public  :  it 
is  my  confidence,  and  my  happiness,  that  I  serve  a  so» 
vereign  to  whom  I  shall  most  effectually  recommend 
myself  by  services  to  the  public ;  but  had  it  been  other* 
wi^e,  I  trust  i  should  be  found  to  bear  a  heart  devoted 
to  this  constitution,  and  capable  of  making  any  sacrifioe 
to  support  it.  I  scorn  therefore  the  thought  of  acti^ 
a  part  upon  any  undue  principle.  Let  resolutions  grov 
out  of  facts  ;  let  remedy  spring  from  resolutions  :  I  onlj 
ccMitend,  that  if  by  some  means  sovereignty  and  law  ait 
not  separated  from  trade,  the  words  of  the  honouraUi 
gentleman,  to  whom  I  alluded  before,  will  be  a  prophecy, 
and  India  and  Great  Britain  will  be  sunk  and  overwhebn* 
ed,  never  to  rise  again.  But  charters,  sir,  I  shall  be 
told,  are  sacred  things : — ^they  are  so  ;  and  to  touch 
them  with  the  hand  of  the  crown,  or  any  other  siog^ 
branch  of  the  legislature,  would  be  sacrilege.  Charten 
are  sacred ;  so  are  crowns ;  so  is  yet  more  sacred  the 
religion  of  the  country :  but  when,  by  a  long  series 
of  abuses,  the  one  is  degenerated  from  her  first  beatttf 
sind  simplicity,  to  the  grossest  bigotry  and  superstiticoi; 
when  the  other,  by  a  course  of  corriiption,  is  perverted 
from  the  only  principle  upon  which  free  government  can 
exist,  the  good  of  the  people — has  any  wise  legislature, 
has  this  legislature,  hesitated  to  apply  a  remedy  ?  We  sit 
here  at  this  hour  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  civil  and 
religious  liberties  ;  happy  examples  of  the  powers,  aad 
of  the  rectitude  of  our  ancestors,  in  reformation  and  re* 
volution.  Upon  this  princij^  therefore,  and  upon  this 
alone,  that  an  unprecedented  concurrence  of  circun* 
stances  has  produced  an  unprecedented  exigency,  would 
I  apply  the  doctrine  of  the  reformation,  and  the  revdutioB 
to  the  India  company 's  charters ;  and  I  would  blend  tba( 
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doctrine  with  every  consideration  of  equity  and  com- 
pensation,  to  satisfy  the  interests  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, while  it  applied  to  the  common  interests  and 
common  salvation  of  India  and  Great  Britain. 

Need  I  urge  any  farther  excitements?  The  fate  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  globe — ^the  fate  of  great  states^ 
in  which  your  own  existence  is  involved — ^the  distresses 
of  fifteen  millions  of  people — ^the  rights  of  humanity — 
ate  involved  in  this  question.  Good  God !  what  a  call ! 
The  native  of  Indostan,  bom  a  slave,  his  neck  bent  from 
the  very  cradle  to  the  yoke,  by  birth,  by  education,  by 
climate,  by  religion,  a  patient,  submissive,  willing  subject 
to  eastern  despotism,  first  b^ins  to  feel,  first  shakes  his 
chains,  for  the  first  time  complains  under  the  pre-emi- 
aence  of  British  tyranny ! 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  state  the  sort  of  committee 
for  which  I  wish.  A  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
with  the  business  of  the  session  which  remains  unfinished^ 
could  sit  but  seldom,  and  at  this  late  season  would  be 
ineffectual.  A  select  committee,  I  confess,-  has  gene- 
rally  been  the  committee  of  the  minister.  Lists  of  names 
conveyed  from  the  treasury  have  often  had  the  fortune 
to  be  adopted  by  the  majority. 

Sir,  I  have  not  proposed  this  idea  witliout  thinking 
of  that  objection ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  intended  to 
dieck  this  inquiry  by  such  means.  I  have  a  further 
confidence.  I  do  not  believe  they  would  succeed  if 
they  were  tried.  I  shall  therefore,  sir,  propose  a  com- 
mittee  of  thirty,  one,  with  a  proportionable  quorum  to 
sit  in  the  holidays  ;  and  shoutd  means  be  found  to  con- 
tinue their  operations  during  the  summer,  I  do  not  be* 
lieve  there  is  a  member  who  could  be  called  to  that 
committee,  who  would  not  forego  all  private  avocations  or 
conveniences  for  prosecuting  that  great  essential  public 
duty.  I  therefore  move,  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  nature,  state,  and  condition  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  of  the  British  affairs  in  India* 

That  the  committee  do  consist  of  thirty  one  members^ 
to  be  chosen  by  ballot,  &c.  &c. 
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MR.  JENKINSON. 
(The  pretent  Earl  of  Liverpool. J 

«Servctur  aditnum 
«  Qualis  ab  incceptu  processerit^  8c  sibi  constel.*' 

In  Reply  to  Sir  fFilliam  Meredith? s  Motion  on  ArticUt 

of  Subscription^ 

A  CURSORY  view  of  the  times  would  convince  any 
man  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  mistake  who  spoke  last, 
accusing  Laud  as  the  principal  promoter  of  that  farrago, 
as  the  gentleman  was  pleased  to  term  it.  (Here  he  re- 
ferred to  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and 
also  quoted  several  particulars  relative  to  professor 
Cheke,  queen  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.)  From  the 
passages,  sir,  here  alluded  to,  it  is  manifest,  that  what 
the  honourable  gentleman  hath  attributed  to  Laud,  is 
the  work  of  other  hands.  But  granting  it,  sir,  to  be  as 
the  gentleman  says ;  yet  candour  must  allow,  that  Laud, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  a  very  great  man.  With  respect, 
sir,  to  the  matter  of  subscription,  I  profess  myself  ail 
advocate  for  the  measure,  a  convert  to  its  utility.  I 
know,  sir,  with  men  of  lively  parts,  and  a  brilliancy  rf 
genius,  there  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  place  an  object  m 
such  a  light,  as  that  the  bye-standers  cannot  refrain  from 
beholding  it  with  ridicule ;  I  know,  sir,  that  the  hack- 
neyed term  superstition  ipay  be  called  in  with  great 
dexterity,  as  a  bugbear  to  alarm  weak  minds,  by  sug- 
^sting  groundless  terrors;  but  surely,  sir,  this  cannot 
called  a  superstitious  age — it  is  rather  an  age  of  scep- 
ticism ;  under  the  notion  of  religious  liberty,  the  solemn 
truths  of  religion  itself  are  treated  with  contempt,  and 
sceptical  infidelity  abounds.  Some  men,  sir,  are  for 
laying  our  youth  under  no  restraint :  others  go  farther ; 
they  argue  for  the  natural  excellence  of  the  passions, 
and  urge,  that  they  should  be  left  to  indulge  them  at  will. 
3ut,  sir,  if  the  passions'  are  early  felt,  sad  experiencxi 
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proves  that  reason  is  a  guest  tiiat  takes  not  up  her  re- 
sidence in  our  breasts,  till  a  late,  a  very  late  period  of 
life.  One  man,  who  calls  himself  a  philosopher,  hath 
contended,  that  man,  as  he -comes  into  the  world,  ^ould 
be  left  entirely  to  himself ;  at  random  to  receive  each 
impression  from  without,  at  random  to  follow  each  sug- 
gestion from  within*  I  do  confess,  sir,  I  should  have 
a  great  curiosi^  to  try  the  experiment ;  but  certain  I  am, 
a  person  trained  in  such  a  manner,  would  be  a  man 
quite  unfit  to  live  in  society.  This,  sir,  is  tlie  mode  of 
eduGati<m  contended  for  by  Rousseau,  whom  I  always 
looked  upon  as  an  ingenious  madman.  With  respect 
therefore,  sir,  to  an  exemption  from  human  ties,  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  I  am  against  it.  So  much  depends  upon 
the  ri^ht  education  of  youth,  that  every  innovation  on  an 
estabhshed  mode,  which  for  ages  had  been  found  to  an- 
swer the  end,  should  be  avoided.  That  the  present 
mode  adopted  at  our  universities,  has  answered  the  end, 
the  past  and  present  experience  may  determine. 

Whence  the  man,  who  explored  the  unfrequented 
paths  of  science,  unlocked  the  secret  stores  of  know- 
ledge, and  laid  open  the  hidden  treasures  of  learning 
and  of  wisdom  ?  Whence,  sir.  Bacon  ? — From  an  univer- 
sity. Whence,  sir,  he,  who  by  the  surest  geometric 
proofs,  sought  out  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion? 
Whence  Newton  ? — From  an  university.  On  the  other 
hand,  whence  all  that  scepticism,  that  froth  of  words, 
that  puerile  stuff,  so  much  the  taste  of  the  present  times  ? 
I  will  answer  you,  sir — ^not  from  an  university }  but  from 
your  Humes,  your  BolinRbrokes,  your  Rousseaus  and 
others  of  this  despicable  tribe.* 

Since  then,  sir,  the  custom  of  our  universities,  for 
ages,  hath  answered  every  end  the  state  could  require  in 
the  education  of  its  youth,  I  am  not  for  substituting  an- 
other mode ;  I  am  not  for  making  an  innovation  upon 
their  establishment. 

*  Mr.  JenkinaoQ  here  forgets  his  univeraty  trammels  and  runa 
^  of  the  course.  He  transposes  the  question,  and  then  produces  a 
list  of  obnoxious  names,  some  of  which  were  from  an  university. 
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Nor  Is  it,  iir,  an  establishtft^t  pecididr  to  EttjgtiA 
universities ;  all  foreign  ones  have  their  tests.  At  the 
university  of  Paris  1  know  a  test  is  established,  and 
the  members  arc  required  to  testify  their  strict  adherence 
to  such  doctrines  as  characterise  the  religion  of  the  coun« 
try.  By  the  edict  of  Nantz,  also,  provision  is  made, 
that  protestants,  the  dissenters  of  that  country,  shdl 
nevertheless  declare  their  assent  to  a  certain  prescribed 
form.  What,  therefore,  hath  been  so  universally  adopt- 
ed, I  should  suppose  adopted  because  found  to  be  of 
national  utility  ;  and  1  shall  not,  sir,  give  my  vote  for 
England  to  be  exempt  from  what  hath  been  found  by 
foreigners  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  religion 
of  the  country  :  by  consequence,  I  strenuously  Ot>po96 
the  motion,  and  your  quitting  the  6hair. 


LORD  NORTH, 

On  the  Petition  presented  against  the  Bill  to  remoos 
the  Board  of  Customs  from  the  Town  of  Boston^ 

Said,  however  great  his  obligations  were  to  the  ctti- 
dour  and  public  spirit  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
made  the  motion,  (Mr.  Fuller,)  yet  he  differed  much  fh>m 
him  in  the  amendment  proposed.  His  lordship  ob« 
served,  that  though  the  honourable  gentleman  had  said 
it  was  the  first  offence,  yet  upon  recollection  he  was  very 
sure  he  would  not  be  of  that  opinion,  as  the  people  at 
Boston  had  begun  many  years  ago  to  endeavour  to 
throw  off  all  obedience  to  this  country  :  that  indeed  thb 
Ivas  the  first  time  that  parliament  had  proceeded  to  pu- 
nish them.  He  said,  I  an^  by  no  means  an  en^my  to 
lenient  measures,  but  I  find  that  resolutions  of  censure 
and  warning  will  avail  nothing  ;  we  must  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  some  immediate  remedy  :  now  is  our  time  to 
stand  out,  to  defy  them,  to  proceed  with  firmness,  and 
without  fear ;  that  they  would  never  reform  undl  we 
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tfke  a  Hoeawre  of  this  ktQ4«  L^  Ais  bill  protbee  a 
ponvictioQ  to  lall  America  that  we  are  now  in  eamesti 
gnd  a^t  we  will  proceed. with  firmpesa  and  vigour  ;  that 
.coaviction  would  be  loat  if  they  see  us  hesitating  and 
doubting.  That  it  would  be  enough  to  shew  that  Great 
Britttoi  is  in  earnest*  The  merchandize  now  will  be 
landed  at  Mait)le-headt  in  the  port  of  Salem, .  which 
Is  putting  Boston  about  seventeen  miles  from  the  sea  with 
yjespect  to  foreign  trade*  This  restriction  will  be  con^ 
tiaued  as  long  as  they  persist  in  their  proceedings ;  it 
will  operate  severely  /qt  mildly  against  them,  according 
t9  theur  t^ehaviour ;  if  tbey  ^  obstinate,  the  measure 
win  be  sevea^e ;  if  not,  mild.  He  believed  that  Bostoa 
would  jQOt  immediately  submit  to  a  fine,  nor  to  the  in* 
tontion  of  the  present  bill,  unless  it  came  attended  with 
smart:  of  resolution  and  firmness  that  we  mean  to  pu- 
oish  them,  and  assert  our  right.  It  is  impossible  to 
ioippase  but  some  of  aur  own  people  may  in  some  de* 
gnae  suffer  a  litde ;  but  we  must  compare  diose  tempo- 
fuy  inconveniences  with  the  loss  of  that  country,  and 
lis  due  obedience  to  us  :  tbqr  bear  no  comparison ;  and 
the  preference  must  certainly  be  given  to  the  latter,  and 
attended  to.  The  honourable  gendeman,  he  said,  tells 
us,  that  the  Americans  will  not  pay  their  debts  due  to 
Ais  QQimtry,  unless  we  comply  with  their  disposition^ 
i  believiey  says  his  lordship,  tlungs  will  remain  much  in 
At  same  state  as  they  did  upon  a  like  occasion.  .Th^ 
threatened  us  ■  with  the  same  thing  if  we  did  not  repeal 
the  stamp  act ;  we  repealed  that  act,  and  they  did  not 
pay  their  debts.  If  this  threat  is  yielded  to,  we  may  as 
wdl  take  no  remedy  at  all.  Their  threats  will  hold 
equally  good  to  the  fine  proposed  by  the  honourable 
gendeman,  as  to  the  operation  of  this  bill.  I  hope,  adds 
His  lordship,  that  we  every  one  feel,  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon cause  of  us  all ;  and  such  an  unanimity  will  go  half 
way  to  their  obedience  to  this  bill.  The  honourable 
gentleman  tells  us,  that  the  act  will  be  a  waste  piece  of 
paper,  and  that  an  army  will  be  required  to  put  it  in 
Vol.  IL  14 
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execution!.  The  good  of  tUs  act  is,  that  four  or  five  fri- 
gates will  do  the  business,  without  any  military  force : 
but  if  it  is  necessary,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
enforce  a  due  obedience  to  the  laws  of  this  country. 
The  situation  of  the  troops  in  that  country  has  been 
such  that  no  magistrate  or  civH  officer  of  the  peace  has 
been  willing  to  call  forth  their  strength  on  proper  occa- 
sions. It  will  become  us  to  find  out  some  method 
whereby  the  military  force  may  act  with  effect,  and 
without  bloodshed,  in  endeavouring  to  support  and  main* 
tain  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  :  but  I  hope  that  this 
act  will  not,  in  any  shape,  require  a  military  force  to 
put  it  in  execution.  The  rest  of  the  colonies  will  not 
take  fire  at  the  proper  punishment  inflicted  on  those 
who  have  dbobeyed  your  authority.  We  shall  then 
be  nearly  in  a  situation  that  all  lenient  measures  will  be 
at  an  end  if  they  do :  but  if  we  exert  ourselves  now  with 
firmness  and  intrepidity,  it  is  the  more  likely  they  wiU 
submit  to  our  authority.  If  the  consequences  of  their 
not  obeying  Ais  act  ace  likely  to  produce  rebellion,  that 
oonsequence  belongs  to  them  and  not  to  us ;  it  is  not 
what  we  have  brought  on  them,  but  what  they  alone  have 
occasioned.  We  are  only  answerable  that  our  mea- 
wires  sort  just  and  equitable.  Let  us  continue  to  pro- 
ceed with  firmness,  justice,  and  resolution;  which,  if 
pursued,  will  cert^ly  produce  that  due  obedience  and 
respect  to  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  the  security  of 
Ihe  trade  of  its  people,  which  I  do  ardently,  wish  for. 


J 
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COLONEL  BARRE, 


In  Reply  to  Lord  Norths  on  his  Majesty*  s  Message. 

I  RISE  with  great  unwillingness  to  oppose  this  measure 
m  its  very  infancy,  before  its  features  are  well  formed,  or 
to  claim  that  attention  which  this  house  seems  to  bestow 
with  so  much  reluctance  on  any  arguments  in  behalf  of 
America.  But  I  must  call  you  to  witness,  that  I  have 
been  hitherto  silent,  or  acquiescent,  to  an  unexpected 
degree  of  moderation.  While  your  proceedings,  se- 
vere as  they  were,- had  the  least  colour  of  foundation  in 
justice,  I  desisted  from  opposing  them ;  imy  more — 
though  your  bill  for  stepping  up  the  port  of  Boston 
contained  in  it  many  things  most  cruel,  unwarrantable, 
^d  unjust,  yet  as  they  were  couched  under  those  gene« 
Tal  principles  of  justice,  retribution  for  injury,  and  com- 
pensation for  loss  sustained,  I  not  only  desisted  iroax 
opposing,  but  assented  to  its  passing.  The  bill  was  a 
bad  way  of  doing  what  was  right ;  but  still  it  was  doin^ 
what  was  right.  I  would  not,  therefore,  by  opposing  it, 
seem  to  countenance  those  violences  which  had  been; 
committed  abroad ;  and  of  which  no  man  disapproves 
more  than  I  do. 

Upon  the  present  question  I  am  totally  unprepared* 
The  motion  itself  bears  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  what 
was  formerly  announced.  The  noble  lord  and  hb  friends 
have  had  every  advantage  of  preparation.  They  have, 
reconnoitred  the  field,  and  chosen  their  ground.  To 
sttack  them  in  these  circumstances  may,  perhaps,  sa- 
vour more  of  the  gallantry  of  a  soldier,  than  of  the  wis- 
dom of  a  senator.  But,  sir,  the  proposition  is  so  glar- 
ing \  so  unprecedented  in  any  former  proceedings  of  par« 
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liament ;  so  unwarranted  by  any  delay,  denial,  or  preser- 
vation of  justice  in  America  ;  so  big  with  misery  and 
oppression  to  that  country,  and  with  danger  to  this— 
that  the  first  blush  df  it  is  sufficient  to  alarm  and  rouse 
me  to  opposition. 

It  is  proposed  to  stigmatize  a  whole  people  as  perse- 
cutbrs  of  innocence,  £&nd  men  incapable  of  doing  jus* 
tice  ;  yet  you  have  not  a  single  fact  on  which  to  ground 
that  imputation.     I  expected  the  noble  lord  would  have 
supported  this  motion  by  producing  instances  of  the  ob 
ficers  of  government  in  America  having  been  proseci^ 
with  ubremitting  vengeance,  and  brought  to  crud  aad 
dishonourable  deaths  by 'the  violence  and  injustice  of 
American  juries.     But  he  has  not  produced  one  siich  tt- 
Stance  ;  and  I  will,  tell  you  more,  sir— he  catuiotpro* 
ducc  one.     The  instances  which  have  happened  are  ^^ 
rectly  ia  the  teeth  <rf  his  prbpositiod.     Colonel  Presto^ 
and  the  soldiers^  who  -shed  the  biood  of  the  peoplje,  wm 
fiurly  tried,  and  fully^  acquitted.     K  \^as  an  Americitt 
jury,  a  New  £ji^nd  jury»  a  Boston  jury,  which  tri» 
ed  and  acquitted  them^     Colonel  Preston  has,  under 
his  hand,  publicly. declared,  that  the  inhabittots  of  die 
very  town  in  which  their  feUow  citizenis  had  beai  aa» 
criiiced,  wer6  his  advocatds  and  defenders.      Is  ^ 
the  return  you  make  them  ?     Is  this  the  ehcour»genieBt 
you  give  them  tp  persevere  in  so  laudible  a  spirit  of  jos* 
tice  arid  moderation  ?  When  a  commissioner  of  the  g«5* 
toms,  aided  by  a  number  of  ruffians^  assaulted  the  eele* 
brated  Mr.  Otis  in  the  midst  of  the  town  of  Boston^ 
ahd  with  the  mdit  barbafrou^i' violence  almost  murdered 
hith)  did  the  mob,  which  is  said  to  rule  that  town,  iak)6 
vengeance  on  the  {Perpetrators  of  this  inhuman  outrage^ 
agaUista  person  who  is  supposed  to  be  their  demagogue  f 
No,  sir,  the  law  tried'  them  :  <he  law  gaveheftivy  damages 
against  Aem  ;  which  liie  irreparably  injured  Mr.  jOtii 
most  .generously  forgave,  upon  an  acknowledgment  oftbe 
offence.     Can  you  expect  any  more  such  instances  of 
magnanimity  ttnder  the  principle  of  the  biU  itow  {Xt>« 
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posed  ?  But  the  noble  lord  says,  <^  We  muM  now  diew 
the  Americans  that  we  will  no  longer  sit  quiet  under 
their  insults."  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  is  decla* 
mation,  unbecoming  the  character  and  place  of  him  who 
utters  it.  In  what  moment  have  you  been  quiet  ?  Has 
not  your  government  for  many  years  past  been  a  series 
of  irritating  and  offensive  measures,  without  policy,  prin- 
ciple, or  moderation  ?  Have  not  your  troops  and  your 
ships  made  a  vain  and  insulting  panide  in  their  streets 
and  in  their  harbours  ?  It  has  seemed  to  be  your  study 
to  irritate  and  inflame  them.  You  have  stimulated  dis^ 
content  into  disaffection,  and  you  are  now  goading  that 
disaffixtion  into  rebellion-  Can  you  expect  to  be  weU 
infbrmed  when  you  listen  only  to  partizans  f  Can  you 
expect  to  do  justice  wlftn  you  will  not  hear  the  ac« 
cused? 

Let  us  coiiaider,  sir,  the  precedents  which 'are  oflfered 
to  warrant  this  proceedings— the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act  in  1745 — ^the  making  smugglers  triable  in 
Middlesex^  and  the  Scotch  rebels  in  England.  Sir,  the 
first  was  done  upon  the  most  pressing  necessity,  Jla^ 
grants  beUo^  with  a  dangerous  rebellion  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  kingdom ;  the  second,  you  well  know,  was  war* 
ranted  by  the  most  evident  &cts ;  armed  bodies  of  smug<» 
glers  marched  publicly,  without  presentment  or  moles- 
tation from  the  people  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  who,  even 
to  their  magistrates,  were  notoriously  connected  with 
them.  They  murdered  the  officers  of  the  revenue^ 
mgaged  your  troops,  and  openly  violated  the  laws. 
£xperience  convinced  you,  that  the  juries  of  that,  and 
of  the  counties  similarly  circumstanced,  would  never  find 
such  criminals  guilty ;  and  upon  the  conviction  of  this 
necessity  you  passed  the  act.  The  same  necessity  jus- 
tified the  trying  Scotch  rebels  in  England.  Rebellion 
had  raised  its  dangerous  standard  in  Scotland,  and  the 
principles  of  it  had  so  universally  tainted  that  people, 
that  it  was  mamfestly  in  vain  to  expect  justice  from  them 
against  their  countiymen.     But  in  America,  not  a  sin* 
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gle  act  of  rebellion  has  been  committed.  Let  the  crown 
law  officers,  who  sit  by  the  noble  lord,  declare,  if  they 
can,  that  there  is  upon  your  table  a  single  evidence  qF 
treason  or  rebellion  in  America.  They  know,  sir,  there 
is  not  one,  and  yet  are  proceeding  as  if  there  were  a 
thousand. 

Having  thus  proved,   sir,  that  the  proposed  bill  is 
ivithout  precedent  to  support,  ^and  without  facts  to  war- 
rant it,  let  us  now  view  the  consequences  it  is  likely  to 
produce.    A  soldier  feels  himself  so  much  above  the  rest 
»jof  mankind,  that  the  strict  hand  of  the  civil  power  is  ne- 
cessary to  control  the  haughtiness  of  disposition  which 
such  superiority  inspires.    You  know,  sir,  what  constant 
care  is  taken  in  this  country  to  remind  the  military  that 
they  are  under  the  restraint  of  the  civil  power.  In  Ame- 
rica their  superiority  is  felt  still  greater.      Remove  the 
check  of  the  li\^j  a»  this  bill  intends,  and  what  insolence, 
>vhat  outrage  may  you  not  expect  ?  Every  passion  that 
is  pernicious  to. society  will  be  let  loose  upon  a  people 
unaccustomed  to  licentiousness  and  intemperance.     On 
the  one  hand  will  be  a  people  who  have  been  long  com* 
plaining  of  oppression,  and  see  in  the  soldiery  those  who 
are  to  enforce  it  upon  them ;  on  the  other,  an  army  stu- 
diously prepossessed  with  the  idea  of  that  people  being . 
rebellious,  unawed  by  the  apprehension  of  civil  control^  * 
and  actuated  by  that  arbitrary  spirit  which  prevails  even 
amongst  the  best  of  troops.— In  this  situation  the  pru- 
dent officer  will  find  it  impossible  to  restrain  his  soldiers, 
or  prevent  that  provocation  which  will  rouse  the  tamest 
people  to  resistance.     The  inevitable  consequence  will 
be,  that  you  will  produce  the  rebellion  you  pretend  to 
obviate. 

I  have  been  bred  a  soldier ;  having  served  long. — I  re* 
spect  the  profession,  and  live  in  the  strickest  habits  of 
friendship  with  a  great  many  officers ;  but  there  is  not  a 
country  gentleman  of  you  all,  who  looks  upon  the  army 
with  a  more  jealous  eye,  or  would  the  more  strenuously 
resist  the  setting  them  above  the  control  of  the  civU 
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power.  No  man  is  to  be  trusted  in  such  a  situation.  It 
IS  not  the  fault  of  the  soldier,  but  the  vice  of  human 
nature,  which,  unbridled  by  law,  becomes  insolent  and 
licentious,  wantonly  violates  the  peace  of  society,  and 
tramples  upon  the  rights  of  human  kind. 

With  respect  to  those  gentlemen  who  are  destined  to 
this  service,  they  are  much  to  be  pitied.  It  is  a  service^ 
which  an  officer  of  feeling  and  of  worth  must  enter  upoi^ 
with  infinite  reluctance.  A  service,  in  which  his  only 
merit  must  be,  to  bear  muchy  and  do  little.  With  the  me- 
lancholy  prospect  before  him  of  commencing  a  civil  war, 
and  embruing  hishands  in  the  blood  of  his  fellow-subjects, 
his  feelings,  his  life,  his  honour  are  hazarded,  without  a 
possibility  of  any  equivalent  or  compensation.  You  may 
perhaps  think  a  law,  founded  upoit  this  motion,  will  be 
his  protection.  I  am  mistaken  if  it  will.  Who  is  to  ex* 
ecute  it  ?  He  must  be  a  bcdd  man  indeed  who  makes  the 
attempt:  if  the  people  are  so  exasperated,  that  it  is  un- 
safe to  bring  the  man  who  has  injured  them  to  trial,  let 
the  governor  who  withdraws  him  from  the  justice  look  to 
himself.  The  people  will  not  endure  it :  they  would  no 
longer  deserve  the  reputation  of  being  descended  from 
the  loins  of  Englishmen,  if  they  did  endure  it. 

"When  I  stand  up  as  an  advocate  for  America,  I  feel 
myself  the  firmest  friend  of  this  country*  We  stand 
upon  the  commerce  of  America.  Alienate  your  colonies^ 
and  you  will  subvert  the  foundation  of  your  riches  and 
your  strength.  Let  the  banners  be  once  spread  in  Ame- 
rica, and  you  are  an  undone  people.  You  are  urging  this 
desperate,  this  destructive  issue.  You  are  urging  it  with 
such  violence,  and  by  measures  tending  so  manifestly  to 
that  &tal  point,  that,  but  for  that  state  of  madness  which 
Oiily  could  inspire  such  an  intention,  it  would  appear 
to  be  your  deliberate  purpose.  In  assenting  to  your  late 
bill  I  resisted  the  violence  of  America,  at  the  hazard  of 
my  popularity  there.  I  now  resist  your  phrenzy,  at  the 
•ame  risk  here.  You  have  changed  your  ground.  You 
Kt  becoming  the  aggressors,  and  offering  the  last  of  hu* 
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man  oiitragcs  to  the  peo]^  ci  America,  .bf  fiufasieotipg 
tbem^  in  e&ct,  to  military  exeeuCioQ.  I  kiiow  tbe  V99t 
superiority  of  your  disciplined  troops  over  the  Provin- 
cials. ;  but  beware  how  you  supply  the  want  of  discipliae 
by  desjperatioa.  Instead  of  sending  them  the  €iirt 
branch,  you  have  sent  the  naked  sword.  By  the  olive 
branch  I  mean  a  repeal  <^  all  the  late  laws,  fruitless  to 
you  and  oppressive  to  them. 

Ask  their  aid  in  a  constitutional  manner,  and  they  wiH 
^ve  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  They  never  yet  re- 
fused it  when  properly  required.  Your  journals  bear 
the  recorded  acknowledgments  of  the  zc^  with  which 
fthey  have  contributed  to  the  general  necessities  of  tbe 
state.  What  madness  is  it  that  prompts  you  to  attempt 
obtaining  that  by  force  which  you  may  more  certainlf 
procure  by  requisition  ?  They  may  be  flattered  into  any 
thing ;  but  they  are  to  much  like  yourselves  to  be  driven. 
Have  some  indulgence  for  your  own  likeness ;  respect 
their  sturdy  Englidbt  virtue ;  retract  your  odious  cxi^rtkx» 
of  authority,  and  remember,  that  die  first  step  towards 
ftiaking  them  contribute  to  your  wants,  is  to  ceccmcik 
them  to  ydur  government. 

(It  was  observed  that  lord  North  trembled  and  M« 
tered  at  every  word  of  this  motion.) 

HON.  TEMPLE  LUTTREJLL. 

* 

I  have  introduced  tbe  following  Speech  as  an  exquiute  specimen  tf 

unaccountably  sd)fiurd  affectation. 

On  Mr*  Bsiller^s  Motion  that  2000  additional  Seamen 
be  employed  for  the  year  1775^  to  enforce  the  Mea- 
sures iyf  Government  in  America. 

I  aisE  lip  under  a  number  of  disadvantages,  and  shall 
scarce  be  able  to  express  my  sentiments  without  mndi 
agitation  and  embarrassment,  a  novice  as  I  am  at  poll* 
tical  disquisitions,  imd  attempting  (from  a  seat  which  , 
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till  thifi  hour  I  might  not  call  my  own)  to  speak  on  a 
subject  of  such  high  import,  in  the  presence,  and  pos- 
sibly against  the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  states- 
men in  any  country  of  the  universe.— But,  sir,  it  has 
been  earnestly  recommended  to  me,  as  well  by  the  elec- 
tors of  the  borough  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a 
representative,  as  by  several  other  persons  of  respectable 
consideration,  that  I  will  exert  the  utmost  of  my  humble 
endeavours  and   faculties,  towards  the  establishing  of 
peace,  and  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  American 
colonies  with  their  parent-state  of  Great  Britain,  and 
to  promote   the  joint  happiness  of  both   divisions  of 
this  mighty  empire,  on  the  firm  basis  of  equality  and 
mutual  good  offices  :  and  I  should  hold  it  an  unpardon- 
able omission  of  duty  were  I  to  remain  now  silent,  espe- 
ciallv  as  I   was  precluded,    by  the  dependence  before 
parliament  of  a  controverted  return,  from  declaring  my 
disposition  towards  the  oppressed  colonists,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  sessions,  when  a  speech  from  the 
throne  of  the  most  inimical  tendency  to  America,  and    '^ 
therefore  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  tendency  to  ' 
the  whole  British  realm,  received  the  thanks  of  thi^ 
house.     I  was  under  the  same  preclusion  when  com^ 
merce  here  stood  a  dejected  supplicant,  in  just  appre- 
hension from  the  impending  storm.    Well,  sir,  might  she 
be  alarmed,  to  see  a  pilot  at  the  helm,  as  the  winds  and 
the  billows  arise,  who,  rather  than  part  with  the  guns 
throws  the  merdtiandize  overboard  :  save  them,  sir,  he 
may,  by  so  cosUy  a  sacrifice,  but  not  for  jubilee  or  tri- 
umph ;  they  shall  be  saved  for  signals  of  distress,  and 
to  solemnize  the  obsequies  of  your  empire.     The  mer- 
chants were  not  then  to  be  heard,  lest  their  candid  story 
should  set  in  the  proper  point  of  view,  those  insidious 
fragments  of  official  letters  laid  on  your  table.     What 
human  understanding  could  cement  such  a  mangled  cor-  t. 
ftspondence  together,  so  as  to  derive  any  clear  accurate   ^^ 
knowledge  of  the  roil  condition  or  sentiments  of  the       ^^ 
Americans  ?  Whatsoever  might  extenuate  offences,  ex* 
Vol,  II.  16 
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CU8C  error,  and  restore  perfect  amity  between  the  two 
countries,  did  the  partial  hand  of  administration  wickedly 
suppress ;  while  in  too  glaring  a  light  was  exhibited  every 
feet  ^t  could  serve  to  widen  the  breach,  and  inflame 
the  passions,  and  blow  up  a  faint,  luckless  spark  of  ani- 
mosity to  the  full  combustion  and  horrors  of  a  civil  war ! 
These  misrepresentations,  however,  answered  the  ends 
proposed,  for  both  houses  were  blindly  entrapped  to  give 
their  sanction  to  as  sanguinary  a  scroll  (in  the  form  of  an 
address)  as  was  ever  laid  by  a  prostitute  senate  at  the  feet 
of  deluded  majesty. 

Did  not  your  ancestors,  sir,  manfully  fight,  did  not 
some  of  them  heroically  fall,  to  preserve  those  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  subject  to  every  Briton,  which  you 
have  now  by  one  vote  pledged  yourself,  at  the  hazard  of 
life  and  fortune,  to  subvert  and  to  annihilate  throughout 
tiie  better  part  of  the  whole  British  monarchy  ?  ■ 
"  I  do  not  conceive  it  possible  that  any  man  here  pre- 
sent can  feel  as  he  ought,  be  conscious  of  a  particfpatitm 
in' the  superintendence  of  the  common- wealth,  and  re- 
main  a  mere  tranquil  observer  when  so  weighty,  so 
interesting  a  subject  comes  before  you  ;  a  subject  on  the 
issue  of  which  perhaps  his  own  individual  happiness  or 
misery,  doubdess  the  happineiss  or  misery  of  his  nearest 
posterity,  will  depend.  With  what  hebitude,  sir,  mttst 
the  blood  circulate  through  his  veins !  What  must  his 
definition  be  of  an  ignominious  supineness  and  apathy  ? 
This  is  not  a  debate  of  slow  animation,  in  which  few 
persons  are  concerned,  and  of  limited  influence ;  v^  are 
now  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  millions  through  a  long 
series  of  ages,  and  the  part  which  every  man  shall  take 
on  this  occasion  must  stamp  him  with  characters  inddi* 
ble  through  all  eternity-— a  patriot  or  a  parricide. 

*Tis,  sir,  from  the  collisions  of  controversy  that  those 
radiant  sparks  are  struck  out  by  which  truth  lights  her 
sacred  torch — ^nor  have  I  less  expectation  from  those 
gentlemen  who  are  but  just  initiated  into  parliamentary 
business^  than  from  your  veteran  politicians,  ^  deep  oo 
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wl^>se  fipnt  engraven  (to  use  thephmse  of  Milton)  deli* 
beratioa  sits  and  public  care."     Such  vetefansi.might, 
indeed,  be  our  surest  judges,  were  we  now.  albout  to 
agitate  questions  wrapt  up  in  aubdolous  Machtavelian 
mystery,  and  only  to  be  developed  by  the  acutest  abstract 
reasoning.      The  present  juncture,  sir,  requires  only  a 
well  principled  heart,  and  a  head  moderatdy  conversant 
with  the  nature  of  men  and  things.     It  is  not,  I  own,  I 
feel,  given  to  a  young  meml^er  of  this  august  assembly 
to  deliver  his  ideas  with  that  method,  that  guarded  cor- 
rectness, that  unagitated  confidence,  which  long  habitude 
of  speaking  usually  supplies ;   but  will  he,   sir,  yield 
with  less  ductility  to  the  dictates  and  honest  zeal  of  in- 
ward conscience  ?  He  comes  among  you  al  last  with  a 
judgment  unbiassed :   he  has  not  pledged  himself  to  any 
partial  junto,  whose  maxims  and  interest  he  is  at  all 
events  to  adopt  for  the  measure  of  his  pplitical  career : 
he  has  not  stood  forth  an  accomplice  to  any  of  those 
manifokl  niischiefs  and  blunders  which  have  heretofore 
been  committed  in  the  administration  of  your  colonies  : 
he  has  had  no  share  in  inflaming  the  evil  by  temporary 
anodynes ;  nor  has  he  treated  the  imperial  concerns  of 
that  wide- stretched  continent  as  only  accessary  to,  and 
of  trivial  account,  when  compared  with  hb  own  private 
schemes  of  ambition  and  aggrandisements     Upon  the 
whole,  sir,  I  cannot  but  think  him  rather  the  more  likely 
to  execute  the  share  of  such  important  award  committed 
to  his  discretion,  as  becomes  an  upright  delegate  of  the 
pec^le  at  large,  heedless  whether  his  conduct  therein  may 
quadrate  with  the  narrow,  selfish  views  of  this  or  that 
set  of  men,  who  are  candidates  for  titles  or  power :  not 
but  that  I  have  the  satisfiiction  to  see  here  present  some 
characters  animated  with  true  patriotic  spirit,  who  have 
long  and  worthily  been  seated  within  these  walls ;  on 
whose  eminent  ^ents,  on  whose  approved  integrity, 
Amoica  rests  her  best  hope.     Such  gentlemen  as  eomc 
within  the  scope  of  any  of  those  disadvantageous  allu- 
sions I  have  just  thrown  out,  will  consider,  that  a  well- 
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timed  recession  from  error  claims  the  next  pra»e  to  a 
perfect  exemption  therefrom ;  they  will  no  longer  en- 
deavour to  palliate  a  dreadful  disease,  which,  if  once 
arrived  at  a  full  paroxysm,  it  will  baffle  the  Eseolapian 
skill  of  their  expertest  state-doctors  to  cope  with.^ 

Our  present  sagacious  rulers  had«  it  seems,  drawn 
their  political  clue  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  to  so  gor- 
dian  a  tie,  that,  despairing  to  revolve  by  patience  and 
sober  wisdom  through  the  several  implications  their  hands 
have  wrought,  they  took  a  summary  recourse  to  the  edge 
of  the  sword. 

Sir,  their  sword-law,  will  best  agree  with  the  arlHtraiy 
principles  and  system  of  government  applied  to  almost 
every  department  of  the  state  by  that  flagitious  confede** 
racy  which  hath  latently  presided  over  the  conncits  and 
arcana  of  the  cabinet  ever  since  the  accession  of  our 
present  most  gracious  sovereign,  I  say,  sir,  that  these 
occult  dictators  to  the  r— y»*l  conscience  should  prefer 
sword-law  I  am  not  at  all  astonished ;  but  that  the  osten* 
sible  adviser,  a  man  of  profound  judgment  and  the  keen* 
est  penetration,  a  man  whom  the  most  s^mderous  of 
his  enemies  allow  to  possess  the  tenderest  feelings  of 
social  affection,  to  be  even  prodigal  of  the  practices  as 
well  as  professions  of  humanity  ;  that  he,  sir,  should, 
with  a  ruthless  composure,  adopt  and  carry  into  execu^ 
tion  their  bloody  mandates,  may  well  create  general 
consternation  and  the  deepest  concern.  It  was  pro- 
nounced  by  a  consummate  minister,  who  once  held  the 
reins  of  government  with  so  much  honour  to  himself  and 
transcendant  glory  to  the  whole  empire  of  Britain,  that 
the  Canadian  America  was  conquered  in  Germany.  It 
is,  it  seems,  by  the  German  policy  of  dominion,  which 
our  own  clan-bred  feudists  are  ever  prone  to  expose, 
that  British  America  is  to  be  reduced  to  vassalage  ;  but 
let  the  all-potent  minions  beware,  lest  while  they  are 
bowing  the  stubborn  necks   of  these   colonists  to  the 

•  This  is  the  very  style  pf  t^^  ^no&t  £^tastical  knigk^  Don  Adn< 
ano  de  Aimado. 
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yoke,  they  find  not  their  own  necks  bow  to  the  block  of 
an  executioner.  Sir,  the  far  more  considerable  part  of 
the  people  of  England  do  now  wbh  us  to  use  temper, 
moderation,  and  forbearance  towards  America.  ^^  ^^^ 
noi  esse  qui  Homani  fiant  (said  the  illustrious  consul  to 
the  senate  of  certain  tributaries  in  allegiance  to  the  Roman 
eagles,)  eosy  qui  nikU prcsterquam  de  libertate  eogitent.^^ 
Sir,  when  the  two  most  renowned  republics  of  ancient 
time  had  long  contended  for  universal  empire,  and  vie* 
tory  over  many  a  well-fought  field  had  held  almost  an  equal 
balance,  then  it  was  that  the  rigid  censor  (M.  Cato)  de- 
nounced that  memorable  judgment,  **  Delenda  est  Car- 
thago.^^  Sir,  the  Carthagenians  were  the  natural  rivals 
of  the  trade  and  glory  of  Rome ;  they  had  in  cold  blood 
inhumanly  put  to  death  one  of  the  most  perfect  heroes 
^  patriots  her  annals  could  boast :  in  their  national 
character,  they  were  perfidious  to  a  proverb  ;  and  they 
cariy  led  their  children  to  the  altar  to  lisp  assent  to  so- 
lemn adjuration  of  eternal  warfiu'e  and*  vengeance  against 
Rome.  In  short,  sir,  the  further  existence  of  these  Afri- 
cans was  become  quite  incompatible  with  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  The  words  De- 
lenda  est  Carthago  were,  in  the  reign  of  our  Charles  the 
Second,  borrowed  by  a  member  of  the  otlier  house  of 
parliament,  the  femous  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  height  of 
passionate  resentment  against  the  Hollanders  :  but,  sir, 
^ough  the  Hollanders  had  to  the  most  substantial  inju- 
ries added  the  provoking  insult  of  sailing  up  to  the  em^ 
porium  of  your  commerce,  with  brooms  at  their  mast 
Aeads  ;  though  they  had  by  many  an  inveterate  combat 
<Mi  the  ocean  brought  your  marine  power,  and  consequent-* 
ly  our  very  being  as  a  people,  to  as  deq>erate  a  crisis  as 
ever  befel  Rome  during  the  rage  of  the  punic  wars,  yet, 
sir,  it  is  a  well  known  anecdote  of  that  day,  there  ^  was 
scarce  a  peer  in  the  assembly  but  stood  aghast  and 
shuddered  at  the  unchristian  severity  of  the  sentence. 
pelenda  est  Carthago  has  been  applied  for  a  third  time  i 
it  has,  sir,  been  recently  and  publicly  applied,  by  an 
avowed  zealous  partizan  of  the  present  administration 
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of  your  government,  to  ouY  fellow  subjects  of  Americsit 
4nd  the  news  will,  I  fear,  ere  long  reach  your  colonies^ 
I  am  not  master  of  language  sufficient  in  energy  to  give 
the  due  comment  to  such  an  expression  :  but,  sir,  should 
it  be  here  uttered  in  sobriety,  and  calmly  listened  to, 
might  you  not  be  apt  to  imagine  yourselves  seated  midst 
the  deputies  of  the  Indian  tribes,  near  the  enterior  lakes, 
of  that  continent,  and  sacrificing  to  the  demon  of  re- 
venge, rather  than  with  the  deputies  of  the  free,  polished 
natives  of  the  British  isles,  in  their  imperial  seat  of  le- 
gislation ? 

I  can  indeed,  easily  conceive  that  the  gentleman  al- 
luded to  (Mr.  Van)  was  rather  more  forward,  rather 
more  ingenious  than  the  chieftains  of  his  cause  wil(  thank 
him  for  :  they  hardly  could  mean  that  the.  final  catas- 
trophe of  this  their  tragic  plot  should  be  discovered  just 
at  the  opening  of  the  very  first  act. 

It  was  a  noble  sentiment  of  Fenelon  (archbishop  of 
Cambray)  that  ^^  he  loved  his  friend  equal  to  himself; 
his  country  far  better  than  his  friend  and  himself ;  man- 
kind in  general  beyond  all  put  together." 

What  that  amiable  prelate  makes  Mentor  say,  on  re- 
vealing a  celestial  form  to  the  son  of  Ulysses  (who  had 
just  attained  to  years  of  manhood)  may  afford  an  alle- 
gory to  assist  the  British  legislature  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, in  the  safest  and  sagest  conduct  towards  her  cc^* 
nists.  *^  I  have  guided  you  through  rocks  and  quick- 
sands, through  the  ensanguined  battle,  and  the  Various 
calamities  incident  to  the  human  species  :  I  have  taught 
you,  through  forcible  experience,  the  good  and  the  bad 
'  maxims  by  which  government  may  be  carried  on.  'Tis 
now  time  that  you  be  fully  emancipated.  Love  your 
fellow  creatures.  Endeavour  to  renew  the  golden  age. 
Avoid  effeminacy,  profuseness,  and  ostentation.  Let 
simplicity  be  your  best  ornaments.  On  virtue  and  ypur 
own  just  actions  rest  your  chief  security.  Pure  liberty, 
peace,  delightful  abundance,  and  unsullied  glory,  ever  at- 
tend you.*'  I  am  sensible,  .sir,  that  I  have  too  long 
withheld  the  attention  of  the  house  from  persons  of  far 
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more  weight,  and  superior  abilities :  I  shall  therefore  at 
a  future  day  Hope  for  the  same  indulgence  that  has  been 
now  shewn  me,  while  I  urge,  that  to  compel  th^  Ame- 
ricans by  a  military  force  to  acknowledge  the  para- 
mount and  unbounded  authority  of  parliament  in  the 
taxation  of  their  property,  property  created  by  their  in- 
tellects and  industry,  is  neither  just,  politic,  nor  practi- 
cable ^  a  measure  totally  repugnant  to  the  liberal  notions 
of  rectitude  which  have  ever  characterized  the  happy 
natives  of  England,  and  irreconcileable  with  the  spirit 
of  those  very  rules  and  institutes  by  which  the  three 
estates  of  this  realm  hold  existence. 

MR.  WILKES, 

fJTie  Lord  Mat/or  J 

This  celebrated  man  was  bom  in   1728.    In  1761|  he  was  elected 
sieoober  for  Aylesbury,  about  which  time  he  excited  the  indigna* 
don  of  ministry  by  publishing  a  periodical  paper^  called  the  North 
BritoU)  for  the  forty-fifth  number  of  which  he  was  apprehended  by 
a  general  warrant.    He  was  however  liberated^  and  became  thp- 
patriot  of  the  day.     He  was  soon  after  expelled  the  house  for  Ids 
Esaay  on  Woman.     He  was  repeatedly  returned  for  Middlesex 
after  this*  but  the  election  was  always  declared  Toid,  till  1774^ 
when  he  took  liis  seat  without  opposition.     The  following  q^eech 
in  his  own  defence  contains  the  clearest,  most  logical,  and  best  ar« 
gued  case,  that  has  been  made  out  on  that  side  of  the  question*  He 
Cakes  the  same  g^und,  and  often  uses  the  same  words  as  Junius, 
but  I  think  he  establishes  his  point  more  satisfactorily.     He  was  a 
dear,  correct,  able,  and  eloquent  speaker*    His  conversational 
talents  were  very  brilliant.    He  was  a  very  ugly  and  a  very  de- 
bauched nian,  but  a  g^at  favourite  with  the.  women,  whom  he  ac- 
cordingly satirized  without  mercy.    He  died  1797* 

The  motion  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  submit- 
ting to  the  house,  affects,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  vitals 
of  this  constitution,  the  great  primary  sources  of  the 
power  of  the  people,  whom  we  represent,  and  by  whose 
authority  only,  delegated  to  us  for  a  time,  we  are  a  part 
of  the  legislative  body  of  this  kingdom.  The  proceed- 
ings qf  mt  last  parliament  in  the  business  of  the  Mid- 
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dlesex  elections,  gave  a  just  alarm  to  almost  every  elec- 
tor  iQ  the  nation.     The  fatal  precedents  then  attempted 
to  be  established  was  considered  as  a  direct  attack  on 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  people.    The  most  respec- 
table bodies  in  this  kingdom  expressed  their  abhorrence 
of  the  measure :  they  proceeded  so  far  as  to  petition  the 
crown  for  the  dissolution  of  that  parliament,  as  having 
been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  abuse  of  their  trust.     Above 
60^000  of  our  felloviT  subjects   carried  their  complaints 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  a  number  surely  deserving  the 
highest  regard  from  a  minister,  if  his  whole  attention  had 
npt  been  engrossed  by  the  small  number  of  the  6000 
who  return  the  majority  of  members  to  this  house.     The 
people,  sir,   were  in  a  ferment,  which  has  not  yet  sub- 
sided.   They  made  my  cause  their  own,  for  they  saw 
the  powers  of  government  exerted  against  the  constitU' 
tion,  which  was  wounded  through  my  sides ;  and  the 
envenomed  shafts  of  a  wicked  administration  pointed  at 
oar  laws  and  liberties,  no  less  than  at  a  hated  indivi* 
dual.    The  plan  was  carried  on  for  some  years  with  a 
spirit  of  malevolence  and   rancour  which  would  have 
disgraced  the  very  worsts  but  with  a  perseverance  whidi 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  best  cause.     I  do  not 
mean,  sir,  to  go  through  the  variety  of  persecutions  and 
injuries  which  that  person  suffered,  I  hope,  with  a  be- 
coming fortitude.    I  have  forgiven  them.    All  the  great 
powers  of  .the  st^le  at  one  time  appeared  combined,  to 
pour  tbeir  vengeance    on    me.      Even  imperial   Jove 
pointed  his  tbtinder-bolts,  red  with  uncommon  wrath,  at 
my  devoted  *  head.     I  was  scorched,  birt  not  consumed. 
The  broad  shield  of  the  law  protected  me.     A  generous 
public,  and  my  noble  friends,  the  freeholders  of  Middle- 
sex, the  ever  steady  friends  of  liberty  and  their  countty, 
floured  balm  into  my  wounds  ^  they  are  healed.     Scarce-' 
\y  a  scar  remains :  but  I  feel,  I  deeply  feel  the  wounds^  gir 
ven  to  the  constitution ;  they   are  still  bleeding ;  this 
house  only  can  heal  them :  they  only  can  restore  the 
constitution  to  its  former  state  or  purity,  health,  and  vl* 
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gour«  May  I  be  permitted  to  point  out  the  mode  of 
ttie  cure,  and  the  salutary  methods  I  think  yoii  ought  to 
apply  before  I  proceed  to  the  remedy,  I  shall  beg  the 
indulgence  of  the  house  to  state  the  case ;  and  I  hope 
they  will  forgive  a^y  but  candid  narrative  of  facts,  be- 
cause I  mean  to  argue  from  them :  I  will  give  them  as 
briefly  as  possible,  and  with  all  the  impartiality  of  a  bye* 
stasder. 

Mr.  Wilkes  was  first  elected  for  the  county  of  Mjkl- 
dlesex  on  the  28th  of  March,  1768.  He  was  expelled 
the  3d  of  February,  1769,  and  the  second  time  chosen,, 
without  opposition,  the  16th  day  of  the  same  month. 
On  the  day  following,  the  election  was  vsicated,  and  he 
was  declared  by  a  majority  of  the  house  incapable  oC 
being  elected  into  that  parliaments  Notwithstanding 
this  resolution  of  the  house,  he  was  a  third  time,  on  thc^ 
)6th  of  March,  elected  without  opposition;  for  I  sup-, 
pose  the  ridiculous  attempt  of  a  Mr.  Dingley,  who  had 
not  a  single  freeholder  to  propose  or  vote  for  him,  caa 
hardly  be  called  an  opposition.  That  election,  however, 
was  declared  void  the  next  day.  On  the  13th  of  April, 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  a  fourth  time.elccted,  by  a  majofity  of 
U43  votes,  against  Mr.  Luttrell,  who  had  only  296« 
The  same  day,  the  house  voted,  "  That  Mr.  Luttrel^ 
ought  to  have  been  returned."  On  the  29th  of  April, 
a  petition  was  presented  to  the  house,  from  the  free** 
holders  of  Middlesej^,  by  a  worthy  baropet,  (Sir  George. 
Savile,)  who  is  not  only  an  honour  to  this  house,  but  to 
human  nature ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  house,  on 
the  8th  of  May,  resolved,  "  That  Henry  Lawes  Luttrell, 
£sq.  is  duly  elected  a  knight  of  the  shire,  to  serve  in 
this  present  parliament,  for  the  county  of  Middlesex." 

These  are  the  leading  facts.  J  will  not  trouble  the 
clerk,  sir,  to  read  all  tfie  resolutions  to  which  I  have 
alluded ;  they  are  most  o£  them  fresh  in  the  memories 
of  gentlemen ;  I  only  call  for  that  of  Feb.  17,  1769,  re^ 
tpectii)g  incapacity  as  the  certain  consequence  of  ei(« 
pulsion^ 

'  f'The  clerk  read  the  resolution*  J 
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Kow,  £{r,  I  think  It  Tafr  t6  state  to  the  house  die  whdft 
^f  what  I  intend  to  move  in  consequence  of  the  facts  I 
bave  stated,  add  the  ^solution  just  read.  The  first  jmo> 
tioh  I  intend  is,  that  the  rcBolutron  of  this  house  of  the 
17th  of  Februaiy,  1769,  «  That  John  Wilkes,  Es^. 
having  been,  in  this  session  of  parTiament,  expelled  this 
house,  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  ineMibdr 
to  serve  in  ^s  present  parliament,"  be  expunged  firoih 
the  journals  of  this  house,  as  being  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  the  whcde  body  of  electors  in  this  l^^a^ 
dom.  This  t  hold  of  riecessity  to  restore  the  c«- 
^tutipn,  which  that  resolution  tears  up  by  the  roots ;  T 
^hall  then,  if  I  Succeed,  if  justice  and  reverence  for  (bh 
constitution  prevail  in  this  parliament,  proceed  to  tfic 
other  motion,  **  That  all  the  declarations,  ordets>  aiuS 
i^esolutiohs  of  this  house  respecfifig  the  election  of  John 
Wfflcefe,  Esq,  "for  the  county  of  Middlesex  as  a  void  etec- 
item ;  the  due  and  legal  dection  of  Henry  Lawes  Ltt- 
trel,  Esq*  into  the  last  parliament,  fbr  the  eouftty  tif 
Middlesex;  and  the  incapacity  of  John  Wilk€s,  E  "^^ 
to  be  eletted  a  member  to  serve  in  the  Said  parliath 
be  expunged  from  the  journals  of  tMs  hbuse,  as  beinj 
8ub  versi  ve  of  the  rights  of  the  wTiole  body  of  electdrs 
this  kingdom." 

The  words  of  the  resolution  of  the  17th  of  Febrbdiy, 
1769,  which  I  mean  particularly,  are,  **  was  and  tj  in- 
capable," and  the  explanation  of  them  the  same  day  ni 
file  order  for  a  new  writ,  "  in  the  room  of  John  Wilkes, 
Esq.  who  is  adjudged  incapable  of  being  eleeted  a 
member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament."  In  £bc 
first  formation  of  this  government,  in  the  briginal  sefie- 
ment  of  our  constitution,  the  people  expressly  reserrfi 
to  themselves  a  veiy  considerable  part  cf  the  legislative 
power,  which  they  consented  to  share  joinfly  with  a  kiil^ 
and  house  of  lofds.  From  the  great  population  of  6xp 
island,  tins  power  could  not  be  exercised  personally,  ani 
therefore  the  many  were  compelled  to  delegate  aSk 
powcc  to  a  few ;  Yfho  thus  became  their  deputite  and 
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^nts  Gvfy^  or  dieir  representatives.  It  follows  ^rectl^^ 
from  the  very  idea  of  choice,  that  such  chbice  must  b^ 
free  and  uneontroled,  adi^itting  of  np  restrictions  but 
the  law  of  the  lapd,  to  which  l^ing  and  lords  ar^  equally 
subject,  and  what  must  arise  from  *the  nature  of  th^ 
trU3t«  A  peer  of  parliament|  for  instailbe,  cannot  h^ 
elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  because  he 
already  forms  part  of  another  branch  of  the  same  legi^:- 
lative  body.  A  lunatic  has  a  natural  incapacity.  Other 
instances  might  be  mentioned,  but  those  two  are  sufficient* 
The  freedom  of  election  is,  then,  the  common  right  of  the 
people,  their  fair  and  just  share  of  pow^r ;  and  I  holdi 
it  to  be  the  most  glorious  inheritance  of  every  subieqt  of 
this  realm,  the  noblpst^  and  I  trust,  the  most  solid  part 
of  that  beautiful  fabric,  the  English  constitution.  Here 
I  might  learn,  sir,  on  the  most  respectable  authorities 
which  can  be  cited^  the  supreme  judicature  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  venerable  judges  of  former  ages  as  wel\  as 
of  our  own  timest  /  fnet  them  accidentaliy  this  marmng 
M  the  course  of  my  ret^ing^  as  an  old  friend  (the  duke 
df  Grafton)  of  Wilkes  an4  Liberty^  now,  alas  I  lost  to 
tvery  sense  of  duty  to  his  country,  frequently  tells  ano- 
^r  assembly,  he  accidentally  meets  all  the  tiresome 
quotations  he  makes.  The  house  of  peers,  in  the  case 
a  Ashby  and  White  in  1704.  determined,  ^'  A  man 
has  a  right  to  his  freehold  by  the  common  law ;  and  die 
bw  having  annexed  his  rights  of  voting  to  his  freehold^ 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  his  freehold,  and  must  depend  up<» 
Ofi  it.^  On  the  same  occasion  likewise  they  declared^ 
^  It  is  absurd  to  say,  the  electors'  right  of  choosing  is 
founded  upon  the  law  and  custom  of  parliament*  It  is 
Vk  originsl  right,  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
as  much  as  a  parliament  is,  and  from  whence  the  per- 
sons elected  to  serve  in  parliament  do  derive  thtfir  au* 
^rity,  and  can  have  no  other  but  that  which  is  given 
to  them  by  those  that  have  the  original  right  to  choose 
4)em."  The  greatest  law  authorities,  both  ancient  and 
modern^  agree  in  opinion,  Uiat  every  subject  <)f  .ths 
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'tedm,  not  disqualified  by  law,  is  eligible  of  comm(Hi 
right.  Lord  Coke,  lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone,  are  the  only  authorities  I  shall  c»te. 
I  regard  not,  sir,  the  slavish  courtly  doctrines  propagat- 
ed by  lawyers  in  either  house  of  parliament,  as  to  the 
rights  of  tiie  subject,  no  more  than  I  do  as  to  what  they 
cdlhigh  treason  and  rebellion.  Such  doctrines  sore  de- 
livered here  only  to  be  reported  elsewhere.  These  men 
have  their  reward.  But  the  venal  tongue  of  a  prostitute 
-advocate  or  judge  is  best  answered  by  the  wise  and  so- 
ber pen  of  the  same  man,  when  in  a  former  cool  mo- 
ment, unheated  by  party  rage  or  faction,  after  the 
fullest  deliberation,  he  gave  to  the  nation,  to  the  pre- 
sent age,  and  to  posterity,  a  fair  and  impartial  detail  of 
•tiieir  undoubted  rights ;  and  when  he  laid  down  ia  clear 
«and  express  terms  the  plain  law  of  the  land.  Lord 
<^oke  says,  ^*  He  which  is  eligible  of  common  right,  can- 
'not  be  disabled  by  the  said  ordinance  of  parliament, 
unless  it  had  been  by  act  of  parliament.'*  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt  declares,  "  The  election  of  knights  belongs 
'to  the  freeholders  of  counties,  and  it  is  an  original  r%ht, 
vested  in,  and  inseparable  from  the  freehold,  and  can 
no  more  be  severed  from  their  freehold,  than  their 
freehold  itself  can  be  taken  away."  Mr.  Justice  Blac^- 
«tone,  in  the  first  book  of  his  commentaries,  has  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  '*  Subject  to  these  restrictions  and  dis- 
qualifications, every  subject  of  the  realm  is  eligiUie  of 
common  right."  This  common  right  of  the  subject,  ar, 
was  violated  by  Ihe  majority  of  the  last  house  of  com- 
mons, and  I  affirm,  that  they,  and  in  particular,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  the  noble  lord  with  the  blue  rib- 
ba^id,  committed  high  treason  against  Magna  Chtarta. 
This  house  only,  without  the  interference  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  legislature,  took  upon  them  to  make  the  law. 
They  adjudged  me  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member 
to  serve  in  that  parliament,  although  I  was  qualified  by 
the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  noble  lord  declared,  "  If 
any  other  candidate  had  only  six  votes,  he  would  seat 
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him  for  Middlesex*."     I  repeat  it,  sir,  this  violence 
was  a  direct  infringement  of  Magna  Charta^  high  trea- 
son  against  the  sacred  charter  of  our  liberties.   The  words 
to  which  I  allude  ought  always  fo  be  written  in  letters 
of  gold.     "  No  freeman  shall  be  disseized  of  his  free- 
hold, or  liberties,  or  free  customs,  unless  by  the  lawful 
lodgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land."     By 
the  conduct  of  that  majority,  and  of  the  noble  lord, 
they  assumed  to  themselves  the  power  of  making  the 
law,  and  at  the  same  moment  invaded  the  rights  m  the 
people,  the  king,  and  the  lords.     The  two  last  tamely 
acquiesced  in  &e^  exercise  of  a  power,  which  had  been 
m  a  great  instance  fatal  to  their  predecessors,  Imd  put 
an  end  to  their  ver}'  existence  ;  but  the  people,  sir,  and 
b  particular,  the  spirited  freeholders  of  Uiis  county, 
whose  ruling  passion  is  the  love  of  liberty,  have  not  yet 
forgiven  the  attack  on  their  rights.     So  dangerous  a  pre- 
oedent  of  violence  and  injustice,  which  may  in  future 
times  be   cited  by  a  despotic  minister  of  the  crown, 
ought  to  be  expunged  from  the  journals  of  this  house. 
1  have  heard  and  read  much  of  precedents  to  justify 
the  proceeding  of  the  majority  of  the  last  house  of  com- 
Tuons.    I  own,  sir,  I  value  very  little  the  doctrine  of 
fnecedents.     There  is  scarcely  any  new  villainy  under 
the  sun«     A  precedent  can  never  justify  any  action  in 
itself  wicked ; — ^a  robbing,  for  instance,  on  the  heaths  of 
fioimslow  or  Bagshot,  of  which  there  are  innumerable 
precedents.     The  basest  actions  may  be  justified  from 
|>recedents  drawn  from  bad  times  and  bad  men.     The 
sole  question  is,  whether  this  power  is  not  a  direct  usur- 
pation on  the  rights  of  the  people  ?  If  that  ys  proved,  I 
care  not  how  long  the  usurpation  has  been  continued,  how 
often  fn^actised.    It  is  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  it.     It 

'  *  This  is  a  misUke*  Lord  Stanley  siud  the  worthy  magistrate 
^^ss  iniataken  in  ascribing  to  the  noble  lord  (lord  North)  the  de- 
claration)  If  any  other  candidate  had  only  six  votes,  he  should  be 
member  for  Middlesex.  It  was  his  &ther,  the  late  lord  Strange^ 
ke  said,  who  made  that  declaration. 
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was  the  case  with  geoeral  warrants.  One  pr^ed^ 
however,  the  most  insisted  upon^  I  must  take  potic^  (^ 
because  it  is  said  fully  to  come  up  to  the  point ;  but  i| 
ipy  opinion^  in  almost  every  part  it  proves  tl^  contrai(j 
of  what  it  has  been  brought  to  suj>port — I  mean  t|he  T%r 
markable  case  of  Mr*  Walpole  in  171 1,  a  period  w 
which  the  rankest  tory  principles  were  countenaiy^ 
more  than  in  any  period  of  our  history  prior  to  llt^ 
The  case  has  been  so  partially  quoted,  even  by  a  pefiiitt 
whose  sole  merit  here  was  an  assumed  accuracy,  wlun 
he  never  possessed  (Jeremiah  Dyson,.  £sq.)  that  I  ^hw 
desire  it  may  be  read  to  the  house  from  our  Journyl^, 
The  date  is  March  6,  1711. 

IThe  Clerk  reads,  "  Resolved,  that  Robert  Wal]^f^ 
Esq.  having  been  this  session  of  parliament,  committdi 
a  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  expelled  ^ 
house  for  an  high  breach  of  trust  in  the  egoecuti^n  if 
his  office,  and  notorious  corruption  when  secretary  qf 
war,  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to 
serve  in  the  present  parliament  "3 

Now,  sir,  I  must  observe,  that  even  that  parliament* 
at  an  sera  so  hostile  to  the  liberties  not  only  of  Sn^lui^ 
but  of  Europe,  did  not  venture  to  judge  him  incapabk 
of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  that  parliament 
only  because  he  was  expelled  ;  but  in  the  body  of  tbe  rtr 
solution  itself  they  add  another  reason,  which  WQidd  lae 
trifling,  if  one  was  sufficient  and  adequate  tq  the  powtr- 
the  high  breach  qf  trust  in  the  execution  of  his  qffi^ce^  noUh 
rious  corruption,  when  secretary  qfwar.  As  trustees  hf, 
the  public,  they  assigned  a  cause,  which  must  interest 
every  member  of  the  community.  In  the  case  of  Mr* 
Wilkes,  the  late  majority  declared,  "  That  John  Wilkes, 
Esq.  having  been  in  this  session  of  parliament  expeUcd 
this  house,  ivas  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  mem- 
ber to  serye  in  this  present  parliament.**  The  having 
been  expelled,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  is  the  only  rea^ 
son  they  gave  to  the  public.  I  shall  not  yet,  sir,  dismiss 
the  case  of  Mr.  Walpole.     It  will  prove  another  pro- 
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bo^on  I  have  ihdntiuiied^'-^tfae  uiju^Mace  of  the  bte  ma- 
jotity  hi  Seating  Mn  Luttrdl  in  this  house.  The  fact 
18,  that  the  house  tf  commons  having  eitpefled  Mr. 
Walpole,  ordered  a  rAw  writ  to  issue.  At  the  sub* 
(Sequent  election,  Mr.  Walpole  was  again  retamed.  <A 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  had  a  minority  of  votes,  petitioned, 
but  the  election  was  vacated.  Had  the  doctrine  pro- 
pagated  by  the  late  majority,  and  by  the  noble  IoihI  in 
the  blue  ribband,  been  just,  Mr.  Taylor  ought  to  have 
sat ;  the  house  should  nave  resolved  he  ought  to  havt 
been  returned,  and  the  greatest  injustice  was  actually 
done  to  him.  But  even  that  pariiam^itt,  Whose  memory 
Ae  nation  execrates,  dared  not  proceed  to  such  enormous 
wickedness.  It  was  reserved  for  the  present  aera,  when 
HbMit  has  lost  its  blush.  Mr.  Luttrell  was  for  some 
years  declared  to  reprcfsent  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
althotigh  a  great  majority  of  the  freeholders  abhorred 
aild  reprobated  the  idea^  and  on  every  public  occasion 
declared  it. 

Sir,  wh^n  the  stronjg  reasons  on  which  any  doctrine 
IS  founded^  bear  me  orit,  I  care  littie  about  precedents. 
I*ecoftect,  however,  anotiier  instance,  df  Mr.  WooHa^twi, 
n^eh  Greedy  meets  an  dbjection,  which  has  been  much 
nSied  upon,  **  That  expulsion  necessarily  implies  incapa* 
dty.»*  It  is  the  fest  I  shall  desire  the  clerk  to  read.  I 
Irish  him  to  turn  to  the  journals  of  February  20, 1698. 

{The  Cierk  reads,  *•  Resolved,  thart  Richard  Wool, 
lastbn,  Esq.  being  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons, 
idid  having  since  been  concerned  and  acted  as  a  receiver 
tf  tfie  fluties,  &cc.  contrary"  to  the  act  made  in  the  5th  and 
*fli  df  liis  mdiesty's  reign,  &c.  be  expelled  this  house.^^^ 
Now,  sir,  1  defy  sQl  the  subtiety  of  the  most  expert 
iwtt  lavi^er  among  us,  all  the  sophistry  of  the  bar,  to 
rtcttticile .  this  case  with  the  favourite  court  tenet,  tiiat 
expulsion  implies  incapacity,  because  the  fact  is  ascer- 
ttmed,  that  a  new  writ  did  issue  for  the  borough  of 
Wlriichurch,  and  that  Mr.  FToollaston  was  re-elected^ 
diulsat  in  the  same  parliament.  Incapacity,  therefore, 
does  not  necessarily  follow  expulsion. 
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I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  where  a  clear  legal  incapacity 
eKists^  all  vQtes  given  to  a  pcraon  incapacitated  are  tfirown 
away,  if  they  am  knowingly  given  to  him/  But»'  sir^ 
I  b^  leave  to  assert,  that  t^is  was  not.the  case  in  !^ 
Middlesex  buaiaess.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  qualified  by  the; 
law  of  the  Ijtfid;  and  th^  freeholders,  who  perfectly 
understood,  the  clear .  pqint  of  law,  as  well'  as  ^heir 
own  rights,  expressly  declared  in  the  petition  pre- 
sented on  the  29th  of  April,  to  the  house*  "  S<^ 
petitioners  beg  •  leave  to  represent  to  this  honourably 
house,  that  the  said  Henry  Lawes  Lut1;rell  had  i\ot  thft 
majority  of  legal  votes  at  the  said  election, .  nor  .^  d^ 
the  majority  of  tl|e  fi:eeholder3,  when  they  voted  Scjf. 
John  Wilkes,  Esq.  mean  thereby  to  throw. aws^.  t^h^ 
votes,  or  to  wave  their  righ]:  of  representation.!  i^ 
would  they^  by  any  means»  have  chosen  to  be  ryspresqf  t- 
ed  by  the  said  Henry  Lawes  Luttrell,  Esq.  Yo^r  pe?; 
tioners  therefore  apprehend  that  he  cannot  sit  a^i  the  rcr, 
presentative  of  the  said  county  in  parliament,  without  4 
manifest  infrinfgemenjt  of  the  rights  and  piivUeges  pf  the 
freeholders  thereof."  This  house,  sir,  is  created  by 
the  people,  as  the  other  is  by  the  king.  What  right  C91 
the  majority  have  to  isay  to  any  county,  city,  or  borough 
You  shall  not  have  a  particular  person  your  represeiijta- 
tive,  only  because  he  is  obnoxious  to  uS|  when  he.  9 
qualified  by  law  ?  Every  county,  city,  or  borough,  b^ 
an  equal  right  with  all  other  counties,  cities,  and  borougksi 
to  its  particular  deputy  in  the  great  council  of  the  natioUt: 
Each  is  distinct  wi  free.  I  do  not  mean,  sir,  jioyr  ta. 
enter  into  the  argument,  whether  it  may  not  be  fit  tok 
give  this  house  the  power  of  expulsion  in  the  firsi:  instance^ 
for  very  flagrant  and  infamous  crimes,  either  committedi 
or  of  which  the  member  may  be  convicted  subsequent 
to  his  election.  That  might  seem  an  appeal  to  the  peo» 
pie,  sending  the  member  back  to  his  constituents*  If  how* 
ever  they  differ  in  ppinion  from  the  house,  and  re-elect 
him,  he  ought  to  sit,  because  he  claims  his  seat  under 
the  same  authority  each  member  holds  hi$-^a  deleg;at)Q(i 
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from  the  people.  The  first  iq>peal  to  the  constituents 
may  seem  just.  The  appeal  certainly  lie;  to  them,  and 
it  is  by  theu-  representation  only  you  are  a  house  of  par- 
liament. They  have  the  right  of  choosing  for  themselves^ 
not  you  for  them.  Sir,  1  will  venture  to  assert,  that 
the  law  of  the  land,  by  which  all  courts  of  judicature  are 
equally  bound,  b  overturned  by  the  power  lately  exer* 
cised  by  a  majority  of  the  house*  The  right  of  election 
is  placed  not  in  you,  but  in  other  hands — in  those  of 
your  constituents.  Your  predecessors  not  only  robbed 
a  particular  country  of  its  noblest  privileges,  but  they 
changed  the  constitution  of  the  house  of  commons.  The 
freeholders  of  this  county,-  and  the  nation,  abhorred  the 
action^  and  poured  their  execrations  on  the  authors.        «« 

But,  sir,  if  you  can  expel  whom  you  please,  and  re- 
ject those  disagreeable  to  you,  the  house  will  be  self- 
created  and  self-existing.  The  original  idea  of  your  re- 
presenting the  people  will  be  lost.  The  consequences 
of  such  a  principlie  are  to  the  highest  degree  alarming. 
A  more  forcible  engine  of  despotism  cannot  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  any  minister.  I  wish  gentlemen  would  at- 
tend to  the  plain  consequences  of  such  proceedings,  and 
consider  how  they  may  be  brought  home  ta  themselves. 
A  member  hated  Cf  dreaded  by  the  minister  is  accused 
of  any  crime  i  for  instance,  of  having  written  a  pretended 
Ubel.  I  mention  this  instance,  as  the  crime  least  likely 
to  be  committed  bytnost  of  the  members  of  this  house. 
No  proof  whatever  is  given  on  oath  before  you,  because 
^ou  cannot  administer  an  oath.  The  minister  invades 
immediately  the  rights  of  juries.  Before  any  trial,  he  gets 
the  paper  voted  a  libel,  and  the  metnber  he  wishes  ex- 
pelled to  be  the  author — ^which  fact  you  are  not  competent 
to  try.  Expulsion  means,  as  is  pretended,  incapacity. 
The  member  is  adjudged  incapable  ;  he  cannot  be  re- 
elected,  and  thus  is  he  excluded  from  parliament.  A 
minister  by  such  manceuvres  may  garble  a  house  of  com- 
tnons  till  not  a  sin^e  enemy  of  his  own,  or  friend  of  his 
country,  is  left  here»  and  the  representation  of  the  peo- 
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jfle  is  in  a  great  degree  lost.  Corruption  hkil  riot  lei 
despotbm  wings  to  fly  so  high  in  the  time  of  Charts 
the  First,  or  the  minister  of  that  day  would  havfe  been 
contented  with  expelling  Hampden  and  the  four  other 
heroes,  because  they  had  immediately  been  adjudged  in- 
capable, and  he  would  thereby  have  incapacitated  them 
from  thwarting  in  parliament  the  arbitrary  measures  of  a 
wicked  court.  Upon  all  these  considerations,  in  order  to 
quiet'  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  restore  our  violated 
constitution  to  its  original  purity,  to  vindicate  the  injure^ 
rights  of  this  countiy  in  particular,  and  of  all  the  electors 
of  this  kingdom^  and  that  not  the  least  trace  of  the  vio- 
lence and  injustice  of  the  labt  parliament  may  disgilftce 
our  records,  I  humbly  move,  **  That  the  resolution  (^ 
this  house  of  the  17th  of  February  1769,  *That  Johh 
Wilkes,  Esq.  having  been  in  this  session  of  parliatooifi 
e:^pelled  this  house,  was  and  is  incapable'  of  sittin]^  & 
Ihe  present  parliament,*  be  expunged  from  the  jouhid!!i 
of  this  house,  as  being  subversive  of  the  rights  of  tbl 
whole  body  of  electors  of  this  kingdom." 


GEORGE  GRENVILLE,  Esq.  ; 


•• 


On  requciHng  Leave  to  bring  in  9  Bill  to  enable  tk 
Speaker  to  issue  his  fFarrant  Jar  new  JVrits^  in-  the 
Boom  of  such  Members  as  shall  »gntfy  to  Mm  their 
desire  of  pacatirtg  their  Seats^  under  ipertaiu  Uegvk- 

tions* 

It  has  been  frequently  urged,  and  indeed  with  some 
justice,  that  no  parliament  ever  made  the  provisions 
equal  to  those  agreed  to  by  the  last,  for  a  system  of  par- 
liamentary independence  in  this  house.  At  least,  sir,  I 
ani.  not  the  man  to  reprobate  it,  or  to  endeavour  to  take 
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bom  them  my  part  of.  the  merit  which  they,  on  that 
Wd^  ace  so  justly,  entitled  to»      If,  however,   there 
should  be  any  part  of  that  plan  imperfect ;  if,  from  the 
exigency  of  the  times,  or  indeed  from  any  other  reasons, 
they  were  not  enabled  to  pursue  that  system  to  the  ut- 
most, we,  their  successors,  must  feel  it  incumbent  on  us 
to  give  it  due  consideration^  and  in  the  discussion  of  it, 
we  should  adopt  it  as  a  legacy  entrusted  to  us ;  and  we 
w  well  justified  in  assenting  to  any  feasible  system^how- 
ever  weakly  the  great  arguments  for  it  may  be  urged ; 
however  unequal  may  be  the  abilities  of  him  who  moves  ^ 
It ;  however  light  his  authority  ;  however  great  his  inex* 
perience.  The  evil  of  which  we  now  complain  lies  within 
ayer^  short  compass:  I  will  not,  therefore,  detain  you 
long  m  stating  it»      It  will  not  be  denied  me,  that  there 
are  inmy  situations,  in  which  a  member  of  this  house  may 
yfish  to  resign  his  trust  into  the  hands  of  those  from  whom 
ibe  betd  it.     I  know  that  here  I  tread  on  the  most  tender 
jg^und,  when  I  attempt  to  define  the  relative  duties  of 
constituent  and  .representative,  or  when  I  state  a  situ- 
ation in  which,  we  can  be  justified  in  refusing  to  lend 
our  services  to  the  public,  and  to  this  house.    The  posi** 
ticm  however,  which  I  lay  down,  and  which  I'  must 
prove  to  the  sptia^otion  of  liie  house,  is,  that  liiere  are  si^ 
tuationsin  which,  so  far  from  acting  dishonourably  or  un- 
worthily,  -a  member  would'  justly  deserve  both  these 
imputations,  did  he  not  avail  himself  of  every  legal 
ttteans  of  dive^ng  himself  of  his  trust.    Need  I,  sir, 
Muniiid  llu84iOQ8e  of  the  instances  we  daily  see  of  the  old 
iM8ibeili,^>ta  whose  services  and  attritions  we  have  been 
ic^'vaticb  4ibUged,  exhausted  in  their  attendance  on  this 
house ;  they  may  fisel  themselves  unequal  to  their  eager 
wishes,  in  performing  the  duties  incumbent  on  their  sta^ 
tton :  the  vigour  of  ^eir  mind  impaired,  the  strength  of 
<bcir  constitution  sacrificed  to  their  services,  what  must 
he  their  wish  ?  Ripe  in  years  and  ripe  in  honours,  they 
fWish  but  for  a  few  trwquil  moments,  preparatory  for 
the  grave.    A  second  situation  may  occur,  in  wmch  a 
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member  may  wish  fiir  Hiqr  honourable  means  of  ractttiHg 
hb^  seat.  When  calkd  upon  by  motives  orineaest^  com^ 
Tomency,  or  perhaps  nobler  motives,  he  nucp^  employ  the 
power  of  his  life  in  active  foreign  service^  of  unaBturs* 
which  may  not  vacate  his  seat  under  the  present  syslemi 
Will  it  not,  sir,  embitter  tiiose  moments,  perhaps  othfr* 
wise  happy,  when  he  reflect,  that  die  only  return  wluck 
he  can  m^e  to  the*  kind,  partiality  of  his  consdtiients^ 
whid^  placed  him  here,  is  to  deprive  them,  by  his  sd^ 
senoe,  of  their  share  in  the  representation?  Allow  me^* 
sir;  to  name  a  third,  which  is,  indeed,  of  a  mueh  mors 
serious  nature  :  let  ns  supposea  member posseaaaA  of 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  the  seat  he  takes;  faj  ac^: 
eident,  op  indeed  for  provision  of  a  he^less  fiimily,  xn 
for  any  other  motive  at  his  option,  he.  mBy  be  redwced 
to  part  with  that  qualiiicatibn :  somples  of  a  oonioientiotis 
heart  may  suggest  to  him  the  necessity  of  sunendetifig 
a  seaC,  to  which,  in  my  constructioa  of  the  act^  &om 
that  moment  he  can  have  no  claim.  hooohsB  tlie  xass 
is  not  likely  to  happen  :  but  a^  kmg  as  it  is  possible^  I* 
have  a  right  to  uise  it  for  my  argument.  Ha¥8ikg,«sfff 
stated  these,  three,  out  of  a  great  variety  of  silaationsi 
where  it  is  expedient  and  proper  for  a  memborrto  wish 
«to  divest  himself  of  his  trust,  I  shsdl,  ^in  a  Sm  wond% 
state  the  only  method  which  at  present  casi  be.tak^i  ibr 
these  piuposes.  The  pbce^tsH  was  orjginaliy  meanttss 
^he  great  security  to  independence  in  this  honse^  by  Tgm 
ingto  the  electors  tbe  power  of  reyecting  thwe  w^  might 
appear  to  them  to  have  accepted  employment  on  dcficiMt 
ent  principles.  By  the  abuse  x£  the  times,  this  has  beoi 
long  since  perverted  to  very  different  and  unconstitetionit 
-purposes:  for  it  is  under  this  faiD,  that  members*  wish» 
•ii^  to  vacate  their  seats,  soiieit  the  fanmor  of  the  msDis* 
ter.  As  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  named  the  mi» 
ni^ter,  I  owjc  it  to  myself  to  declare,  that  in  this  meo*- 
tion  I  disclaim  all  personal  attack ;  it  is  fomded  (m  a 
|[rcat  constitutionail  line,  without  conveying  any  repnosdi 
to  the  noble  lord  at  tbe  head  of  the  treasury*    Should  I» 
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thaefaie,  thave.  trocasicm  (whlck- 1  am  |>4r8i)aded  I  shaH 
not)  to  cpioiir  casca^  xbi  which  tfab  courtieay  of;  the  luiniaf 
ter  hki^  been  refiiaed,  I  sfaaU  confine. myaelf  t^  iasttuicea 
IB  a  iDDie  remote  periods  To-  remedy,  thia  evU,  it  ia 
prapoaed,  wkh  tbe  greatest  defertnce  to.jihe  eptnion  of 
this  ho^ae,  ^to  eaable  the  meo^bero  to  yacate  jtjl)^r  seata( 
bgr  sii^iiyiag^  their  wish  to  the  speaker,  umdor  otriaia 
rcguhttiona..  Nor,  air,  is  this  idea  entirely  itew ;  it  is  n 
pact  of  the  aneicait  constitution  of  this  hQU6e>  vvihich  I  hope 
the  following'  precedents,  extiracted  from  your  )oumalsv 
wBt  anficiently  prove  :-*- 

[Heft  he  quoted  a  mukitude  of  preeedeKta  to  prove^ 
thatfram  the  yeatr  1575  to  1609y  it  had  been  the  invarjk 
aUe  pcactice  of  parUament  to  issue  new  writs  m  the  room 
of  sttcb  as  were  sick,  or  on  actual  serTice. } 

I  should  iptreal:  the  pardofla  of  the  house,  for  detaiiiHr 
ii^tbim  so  long  <^  the  subject  of  precedents,  were  they 
not  necessary  to  shew,  Chat  this  motion  (if  kancoeeds) 
will  only  bring  dor  pariiaiaentary  canatitutioii  to  its  for-* 
tier  fffsiem.  I  have  not  quoted  many  instances  where 
Beats  have  . been . vacaibed  by  iureign  service;  the  reason 
iaiiot  firam.  want  of  pixroedents,  but  froaa  the  too  great 
abundance:  oS  them,  which,  (to  say  truth)  almost  uni^ 
vataally  oo&tradict  each  other  oti  the  face  of  your  jour-i 
nalt.  I  fstaod,  howevei!,  on  the  judgment  of  the  houae« 
wJho  wtU^  I  doubt  not,  agree  with  me,-  that  in  these  two 
situations  die  practice  of  ancient  times  has  been  in  varia- 
bie^  I  shall  only  tre^>asa  farther  on  the  indulgence  of 
^honte,  to.  aonaider  shortly  what  may  be  the  objec** 
tnas*  The  first  will  probably  be,  that  it  retrenches  the 
perogative  of  the  crown.  I  will  answer  it  in  one  word-*-^ 
that  I  know  erf  no  prerogative  which  6an  dispose  so  ar« 
bkncily  of  a  seat  in  this  house.  A  second  may,  indejedy 
be  of  a  more  serious  nature  ;  it  may  be  urged,  that  we 
&il  in  our  duty  to  our  constituents,  by  dissolving  the 
gitat  reciprocal  tie  between  us ;  that  from  the  moment 
of  our  return  to  parliament  we  are  the  indented  servants 
tf  the  public*    In  answer  to  this  objection,  which  is  in* 
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deed,  on  very  delicate  and  tender  ground,  let  me  ask  any 
honourable  gentleman  who  uses  it  in  argument,  wfae- 
ther  this  consideratioiL  ever  weighed  one  moment  widi 
any  man  who '  wished  to  vacate,  under  the  present  sys« 
tern.  The  only  diflPorence  then  will  be,  that  we  shall 
be  constitutionally  authorised  to  adopt  a  measure,  which 
at  present  we  are  forced  to  conceal  under  a  &ls4^  pre- 
tence, and  by  a  mean  evasion  :  and  even  this,  sir,  is 
dealt  out  to  us  as  a  courtesy  of  government ;  and  I  ap- 
peal to  the  independent  feelings  of  many  who  hear  mc^ 
whether  this  consideration  is  not  alone  a  sufficient  rea« 
son  for  the  preseht  motion.  It  may  be  urged,  diat  it  is 
ift'-tlmbd.  Allow  me  io  say,  that  no  time  coubl  be*  ever 
so  opportune ;  and  dm  argument  I  ground  on  ttie  do^ 
dbur  of  the  noble  lord  opposite  tb  me.  He  has,  ^  I  a^ 
infof-med  (for  I  am  but  young  in  parliament)  declared  lus 
resolution  of  never  refusing  diis  courtesy  to  anjr  mefnber 
of  any  party.  I  wtU  do  mm  justice  in  supposing^  i^ 
he' took  that  detemiination  from  the  consciousness  of  tk 
possible  ihisuse  of  the  power  lodged  in  his  hand^' 
Whafever  were  his  reasons,  they  will  all  opeiate  sttohgly 
to  determine  hhn  to  ^ive  that  support  to  this  motion, 
which  I  am  sure  he  will,  from  knowing  hote  much  som^ 
ffltnre  minister  tnay  misapply  this  power,  i  hav6  now, 
SKr;  only  to  thahk  the  house  for  their  indulgence  to  inc^ 
and  humbly  to  move  jrou.  That  Ifeave  be  given  to  bnng  in 
a' bill  to  enable  Ae  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  isstoe  his  warrants  for  new  writs  for  members  to  serve 
ill  p^liament,  in  the  room  of  such  members  as  shall  sug- 
nffy  tt  him  their  desire  of  vacating  their  seats,  iihder  cci> 
tain  regulations. 

I  wt)uld  only  add,  that  the  regulations  would  be  only 
som^  few,  which  may  be  necessary,  and  may  be  after- 
wards more  fully  discussed. 
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MARQUIS  OF  GRAITBY. 

On  the  American  Affairs. 


It  • 

RiSJE,  to  trouble  the  house  with  a  few  words  on  the 
bin  now  before  it*    I  have  sat,  9ir^  duriiog  the  course  oC 
two  divisions,  without  taking  any  part,  even  so  much  as, 
^ving  a  silent  vote  on  any  American  question ;  because, 
sir,  as  I  will  fairly  confess  to  yov,  I  entered  with  preju- 
dices against  the  system  administration  was  pursuing : . 
I  thought  it  Was  but  JAistice  to  hear  the  arguments  ti&t 
might  be  urged  on  both  sides,  to  compare  those  argu^ , 
ments,  and  £*aw  my  opinion  from  that  compariapn* .  Aa. 
to  the  bill  immediately  the  object  of  our  considerajtion,. 
I  think  it  in  every  respect  so  arbitraiv,  so  oppressive^ 
and  30  totally  founded  on  principles  of  rei^entment,  that) 
I  am  exceedingly  happy  at  havmgthia  public  opportu«>/ 
nity  of  bearang  my  testimony  against  it,  m  the  strongest 
Manner  I  am  able.   '  In  God's  name,  what  language  arc. 
you  now  holding  out  to  Aiperica?  Resign  your  pro- 
perty^ divest  yourselves  c^  your  privile^s  and.  freedom, 
renounce  every  thing  that  can  make  life  comfortablfe;,  or 
we  will  destrov  youf  commerce,  we  will  involve  your, 
country  in  all  tlie  miseries  of  famine ;  and  if  you  express . 
the  sensations  of  men  at  such  harsh  treatment^  we  will . 
tben  declare  ypn  in  a  state  of  rebelUon,  and  put  your- 
selves and  your  families  to  fire  and  s\yord.     And  yet* , 
sir,  the  noble  lord  on  the  floor  (lord  North). h4S  told 
this  house  that  a  reconciliation  is  the  sole  object  of  his 
wishes.     I  hope  the  noble  lord  will  pardon  me,  if  I 
doubt  the  perfect  sincerity  of  those  wishes ;  at  least,  sir, 
his  actions  justify  my  doubt ;  for  every  circumstance  in 
his  whole  conduct,  with  regard  to  America,  has  directly 
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militated  against  his  present  professions  ;  and  what,  sir, 
must  the  Americans  conclude  ?  Wlulst  you  arc  ravage 
ing  their  coasts  and  extirpating  their  commerce,  and  arc 
withheld  only  by  your  impotence  from  spreading  fresh 
ruin,  by  the  sword,  can  they,  sir,  suppose  such  chastise- 
ment is  intended  to  promote  a  reconcilbtion,  and  that 
you  mean  to  restore  to  their  forlorn  country  those  liber- 
.ties  you  deny  to  their  present  possession,  and  in  the  in- 
solence  of  persecution,  are  compassing  earth  and  seas  to 
destroy  ?  You  can  with  no  more  justice  compel  the 
Americans  to  your  obedience,  by  the  operation  of  the 
pre^nt  measures,  by  making  use  of  their  necessities,  and 
withholding  from  them  that  conlmerce  on  which  their 
existence  depends,  than  a  ruffian  can  found  an  equitable 
claim  to  my  possessions,  when  he  forcibly  enters  mjr 
house,  and  with  a  dagger  at  my  throat,  or  a  pistol  at  ro^ 
breast,  makes  me  seal  deeds,  which  will  convey  to  him 
piy  estate  and  property. 

[Mr.  Rigby  having  declared  the  Americans  to  be  i& 
rebellion,  lord  Granby  in  answer,  said,  his  ideas  of.  rcr 
bellion,  were  totally  different  from  Mr.  Rlgby's.  If,  ao 
cording  to  his  ideas  of'  rebellion,  the  Americans  were  in 
that  state,  he  should  be  as  warmly  their  opponent  as  he 
was  now  their  friend  ;  and  then  went  on.] 

I  have  a  very  clear,  a  very  adequate  idea  of  rebelliocv 
at  least  according  to  my  own  principles  ;  and  those  are 
the  principles  on  which  the  revolution  was  founded.  It 
U  not  against  whom  a  war  is  directed,  but  it  is  die  jus- 
tice of  that  war  tliat  does,  or  does  not,  constitute  rebel- 
lion. If  the  innocent  part  of  mankind  must  tamely  re- 
linquish their  freedom,  their  property,  and  every  thing 
they  hold  dear,  merely  to  avoid  the  imputation  qf  rebel* 
lion,  I  beg,  sir,  it  may  be  considered  what  kind  of  peace 
and  loyalty  there  will  then  exist  in  the  world,  which 
consists  only  in  violence  and  rapine,  and  is  merely  to  be 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  robbers  and  oppressors. 
I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  be  believed  when  I  assure  you  that  I 
am  as  warm  a  friend  to  the  interests  of  my  country  as 
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any  man  in  this  house ;  but  then  it  must  be  tinderstoodi 
when  those  interests  are  founded  in  Justice.  I  am  not 
attached  to  any  particular  acre  of  land.  The  farmer  in 
Cumberland  or  Durham  is  as  little  connected  with  m6 
as  the  peasant  in  America^  It  is  not  the  ground  a  man 
stands  on  that  attaches  me  to  him ;  it  is  not  the  air  ha 
breathes  that  connects  me  Mrith  him )  but  it  is  the  prin*' 
cities  of  that  man,  those  independent,  those  gei>erous 
prmciples  of  liberty  which  he  professes^  co-operatii^ 
with  my  own,  whicli  call  me  forth  as  his  advocate,  ani 
make  me  glory  in  being  considered  his  friend*  As  foi* 
myself,  sir^  I  am  not  in  the  least  ashamed  to  avow  that 
this  is  the  source  of  my  attachment  to  a  n^blc  lord^ 
who  has  been,  in  mv  opinion,  very  unjustly  reflected 
on  in  the  course  of  this  debate  (I  mean  lord  Chatham.) 
I  am  not  even  personally  acquainted  with  the  noble 
lord;  I  do  not  luiow  the  inconsistencies  of  which  he 
stands  accused :  but  this,  sir,  I  know,  I  shall  not  8up# 
port  his  inconsistencies;  I  shall  only  support  him^  m 
those  principles  which  have  raised  his  name  to  the 
elevation  on  which  it  is  now  placed  in  this  country^ 
and  have  so  deservedly  procured  him  the  love  and  admi« 
ratjpn  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  this  house  any  longer,  as  this 
matter  has  been  so  fully  discussed ;  though,  I  must  con* 
fess^  I  am  not  sorry  a  debate  has  taken  place,  because 
I  was  rather  desirous  of  making  a  kind  of  political  creeds 
some  professions  of  my  sentiments  on  this  very  impor*- 
tane,  this  very  serious  national  question. 

IVom  the  fullest  conviction  of  mj  soul,  I  disclain^k 
every  idea  both  of  policy  and  right,  internally  to  tax 
America.  I  disavow  the  whole  system;  it  is  c6m<» 
menced  in  iniquity ;  it  is  pursued  with  resentment ;  and 
it  can  terminate  in  nothing  but  blood.  Under  what- 
ioev^  shape  in  futurity  it  may  be  revived,  by  whom- 
soever produced  and  supported^  it  shaU,  from  me^  J^^^ 
the  most  constant^  determined^  and  invariable  opposition. 

Vol.  IL  18 
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EARL  OF  EFFINGHAM. 


On  the  Memorial  from  the  House  of  Assembly-  at  New-' 

York. 


I  HE  turn  which  this  debate  has  taken,  makes  it  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  remark  on  any  thing  which  in  the  course 
of  it  has  fallen  from  any  noble  lord ;  but  as  I  wish  to 
call  your  lordships^  attention  rather  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter,  than  to  the  form  and  manner  of  the  paper  offered 
you,  I  hope  I  shall  stand  excused,  if  I  treat  the  latter 
RS  trifling,  when  put  in  competition  with  th^  salutary  dr 
dreadful  effects  of  admitting  or  rejecting  the  means  ndw 
in  your  )iand$,  of  restoring  harmony  to  this  distracted 
empire.  What  may  be  the  fate  of  the  amendment  pW)J- 
ppsed,  I  know  not ;  but  I  fear  it  is  too  easily  to'  ftfe 
guessed,  from  the  complexion  of  the  house,  what  will 
be  ♦hat  of  the  memorial.  If  any  thing,  my  lords, 
add  I  ">  the  reluctance  with  which  I  at  any  time  trou 
your  lordships,  it  is  a  consciousness  of  my  own  inab: 
to  treat  this  subject  as  it  ought  to  be  treated.  Indeed, 
the  importance  of  it  is  such,  as  would  deter  me  from  en- 
tering into  it  at  all,  did  I  not  think,  that  in  the  precari- 
ous situation  in  which  this  country  stands  at  present,  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  avow  his  principles  and  sen- 
timents with  firmness  and  integrity. 

The  indulgence  which  I  have  before  experienced,  en- 
courages' me  to  expect  again  from  your  candour,  that 
attention,  which  I  have  not,  like  many  among  your4ord- 
^  ships,  the  abilities  to  command.     I  confess  1  wish  to 
avoid  the  discussion  of  our  right  to  such  a  power  as  wt 
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are  contending  for  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  power  of  taxing  a 
set  of  subjects  who  are  not  represented  among  us,  and 
who  have  full  power  to  tax  themselves  in  the  ordinary 
and  constitutional  manner. 

Were  any  particular  pnivince  among  the  Americans 
to  refuse  grants  of  money  in  proportion  to  odiers,  or  to 
commit  any  act  in  abuse  of  their  charters,  I  think  that 
sopreme^ontroling  power,  which  the  province  in  ques- 
tion allows  in  its  full  extent,  would  give  us  the  charge, 
A>  quid  detrimcnti  res  capiat  fiublica.  And  in  that 
case,  my  lords,  almost  the  whole  empire  would  be  unit- 
ed against  the  wroi^-headed  few,  who  would  be  sopin 
brought  to  reason.  But  I  am  satisfied,  that  without  such 
necessity,  we  have  no  more  right  to  exercise  the  power 
of  taxation  in  that  country,  than  a  Roman  dictator  had 
to  begin  his  office  with  a  declaration,  that  his  power 
should  be  perpetual,  and  was  necessary  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  government.  Therefore,  my  lords,  what- 
ever has  been  done  by  the  Americans,  I  must  deem  'the 
ftcre  consequence  of  our  unjust  demands.  They  have 
come  to  you  with  fair  arguments — ^you  have  refused  to 
hear  them ;  they  make  the  most  respectful  remonstrances ; 
f ou  answer  them  with  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  ;  they 
know  thev  ought  to  be  free-^you  tell  them  they  shall  be 
slaves,  is  it  then  a  wonder,  if  they  say  in' despair,  "  for 
tht  short  remaiilder  of  our  lives,  we  will  be  free  V^  Is  there 
^  among  your  lordships,  who,  in  a  situation  similar  to 
that  which  I  have  described,  would  not  resolve  the 
aame  ?  If  there  could  be  such  an  one,  I  am  sure  he  dught 
not  to  be  here.  To  bring  the  history  down  to  the  pre- 
Bent  moment.  Here  are  two  armies  in  presence  of  each 
other;  armies  of  brothers  and  countrymen  ;  each  dread-» 
ing  the  event,  vet  each  feeling,  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  most  trifling  accident,  a  private  dispute,  a  drunks 
CQ  fray  in  any  public  house  in  Boston;  in  short  a 
nothing,  to  cause  the  sword  to  be  drawn,  and  to  plunge 
the  whole  country  into  all  the  horrors  of  blood,  flames, 
and  parricide.    In  this  dreadful  moment,  a  set  of  men^ 
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more  wrkc  and  mederate  tiaan  the  ffflt»  ejcert  tfirnMchw 
Id  bring  UB  all  lx>  areasoii. 

'.  Hioy  state  Ckeir  ckuins  and  tbsir  gikvaaces  $  oajr,  if 
any  thing  can  be  proved  by  law  and  history,  they  pro?e 
dieiii.  They  propose  obUvion>  they  make  the  first  con* 
cessions ;  we  treat  them  with  contempt— ^we  prefer  po» 
▼erty,  blood,  and  senritnde,  to  irealtb,  happiness,  and 
liberQr,  My  lords,  I  should  think  myadf  guit^  of  of* 
§atmg  an  insult  to  your  lordships,  if  I  presumed  to  sup* 
pose  there  was  one  amongst  you  who  c€Hdd  think  of  wtot 
was  expedient,  when  once  it  appeared  what, waajua^ 
I  n%ht  otherwise  have  adverted  to  the  very  Sormidatde 
lumament  preparing  by  Spain  ;  hut  as  that  arguiiefit 
ought  to  have  no  consideration  with  your  lordships,  I 
is(hail  not  suppose  it  would  haye  any  i  and  for  that  reasqp 
will  entirely  reject  it;  What  weight  these  few  observih 
tions  may  have,  I  dont  know ;  but  the  candoor  your  lofdJi 
^hips  have  indulged  me  with,  requires  a  confession  oa 
jny  part  whidi  may  stiQ  lessen  that  weight*  I  mufil 
own,  I  am  not  personally  disinterested.  £ver  sinec  I 
was  of  ^  age  to  have  any  ambition  at  i^l,  my  bighMt 
has  been  to  ^erv^  my  country  in  a  military  capacity*-  H 
there  was  on  earth  an  event  I  dreaded,  it  was  to  -see 
this  country  so  situated  as  to  make  that  profes^oa  kh 
compatible  with  iny  duty  as  a  citizen*  That  period  i% 
in  my  opinion,  arrived ;  and  I  have  thought  myself 
boui^l  tp  ncHnquish  the  hopes  I  had  formed,  by  a  resi|g>f 
nation,  which  appeared  tq  me  the  only  method  of  av^« 
ing  die  guilt  of  enslaving  my  country,  and  esabruing  my 
hands  in  the  blood  of  her  sons.  When  the  duties  <^  a 
soldier  and  a  citizen  become  ineonsistent,  I  riiall  al^Ays 
think  myself  obliged  to  sink  the  character  of  the  solder 
in  that  of  the  citizen,  till  such  time  as  those  duties  shall 
again,  by  the  malice  of  our  real  enemies,  become  united. 
It  is  no  small  sacrifice  which  a  man  makes  who  gives  up 
his  profession  \  tmt  it  is  a  much  greater,  when  »  predi* 
lection,  stre^gtlieRed  by  habit,  has  given  him  so  atroBg 
an  aettachment  to  his  professfi^  as  I  fef^t    I  hwre,  hOw« 
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fWT)  ilib  one  oon$olation^  that  by  iMkio^  tlwt  Mprifice, 
I  at  least  give  to  my  countiy  an  uno^piwooal  prooS  oi 
Ae  saacerity  of  my  priaoiples. 


MR.  WILKES. 


Onmmring  for  Leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  a  Juit  and 

?ual  Represeniatum  of  the  People  qf  Bf^nd  in 
arliamentf 

♦ 

A&x  msff  gQvenmient8»  and  well  regulated  states,  havf 
hf^  paiticidarly  careful  to  marie  and  correct  the  various 
sbiwi^  which  a  confii^rable  length  of  time  almost  ne<* 
fi^l^^niy  cieates,  Amoai^  theae^  cme  of  the  moat  strik- 
km  Wd  important  in  our  country  is,  the  present,  un&ir 
via  iwdaquat^  state  of  the  itprasentation  of  the  peoi)le 
(tf  CoglaiMl  in  partiament  It  is  now  become  so  partial 
9f4  unequfd,  from  the  lapse  df  time,  that  I  believe  almost 
^^17  gentkman  |n  ttie  house  wiU  agree  with  me  in  th^ 
^cessity  of  its  being  taken  into  our  most  serio^is  consir 
4a^tion,  and  of  our  endeavouring  to  find  a  remecly  for 
tbia  great  apl  growing  evil. 

I  wish,  sir,  my  slider  al^ties  were  equal  to  a  thor 
rough  investigation  of  this  momentous  business  i  very 
diUgent  and  weU-meant  endeavours  have  not  been 
wanting  to  trace  it  from  the  first  origin.  The  most  na* 
taial  and  perfect  idea  of  a  free  government  is,  in  my 
njad,  that  of  the  pec^  themsdives  assembling  to  deter- 
Quae  by  whaft  laws  they  choose  to  be  governed,  and  to 
ssud;>lish  the  regulations  they  i^iak  necessary  for  the  pror 
tec^n  of  their  proper^  and  liber^,  against  all  violence 
*ftd  fi^aiid.    Every  member  of  such  a  community  would 

MbBUjt  with  alacrity  to  the  observaoce  of  whatever  had 
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been  eoKted  by  hnmelfi  atid^imst  wilh.  spirit  io  givii^ 
eftoacy.aiid  vigqur  to.  .laws  and  - ordinwoest..  whidh  de« 
rived  all  their  authority  from  his  own^af^ipbalMB-aiiA 
concurrence.     In  small  inconsiderable  states,  this  mode 
of  legislation  has  been  happUy  followed,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times.     The  extent  and  populouaness  of  s 
great  empire  seems  scarcely  to  admit  it  without  confu- 
sion or  tumult,  and  tlierefore,  our  ancestors,  more  wise 
in  this  than  the  ancient  Rojn^ns,  adopted  the  represen- 
tation of  the  many  by  a  feW|  as  answering  more  fuUy 
-the  true  ends  of  ^vei:nment.    Rome  wfis  jenslavied,iPMl 
inattention  to  tlu^r  vei^y  circumstance,  wd  bygone  <;^ 
fatal  ^ct,  which  ought  to  be'  a  strong  warning  tQ  the 
people,  even  against  their  own  representatives  here*-4be 
leaving  power  too  long  in  the  hands  of  the  same  per&QD% 
by  whicn  the  armies  of  the  republic  became  the  aimiei 
of  SyHa,  JPompey,  and  Caesar.     When  all  the*  burgliefS 
of  Italy  obtained  the  freedom^  Rome, ^ and  V4itod'iDi 
pubUc'as^emb^es,  their  multitudes  rendered  the  distine*^ 
tion  of  the  citizen  tof  Rome,  and  the  ^aKen,  impe^blfi.* 
Thein  asseihbKes'and  detiberations  became  disoMerff 
and  tuitfuhuous.      Unprincipled  and   ambitioiis  mca 
found  out  the  secret  of  tumiiig  t^em  to  the  rain  of  Ibe 
Roman  liberty,  and  the  commonwealth.     Ambiig  usdat 
evil  is-  avoided  by  representation,  and  yet  the  justice  of 
this  .principle  is  preserved.     Every  -EngMshmui  is  sup*- 
posed  to  be  present  hi  parliament,  either  in  person,  or 
foy  deputy  chosen  by  himself ;  and  therefore,  the  res^o^ 
tion  6f  p^ariiament  is  taken  to  be  the  resolution  of  *evtiy 
individual,  and^o  giveto  the  pubKc  theCoMcAt  aBds(^* 
probation  of  ev^py  free  agent  of  the  community. 

According  to  the  first  formation  of  this  excellent  cim^ 
stitution,*^  long  and  so  justly  our  greatest  boast  and 
best  inheritance,  we  find  that  the  people^  thus  took  eait 
no  laws  should  be  enac4?ed,  no  taxes  levied  j  but  by  their 
consent,  elxpresscd  by  their  representatives  in  the  great 
council  of  thk  nation.  The  mode  of  representation  in 
ancient  times  being  'tolerably  adequate  and  proportionate, 
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the  sende  of  the  people  was  known  by  that  Df  parliament ; 
their  share  of  power  m  the  le^slature  was  pireserved, 
and  founded  in  equal  justice ;  at  present  it  is  tM^onve  in* 
safficient)  partial,  and  unjust.  From  so  pleasing  a  view 
as  that  of  the  equal  power  whigh  our  ancestors  had« 
with  great  wisdom  and  care,  modelled  for  the  commons 
of  this  reahn,'  the  present  scene  gives  Qs  not  very  vene- 
rable ruins  of  ths^ majestic  and  beautiful  fabric^  the  Eng- 
lish constitution. 

As  the  whole  deems  in  disorder  and  confusion,  all  the 
former  union  and  harmony  of  the  parts  are  lost  and 
dtstroyed.  .  It  appears,  sir,  from  the  writs  remaining  in 
the  king's  remembrancer's  office  in  the  exchequ^,  that 
no  less  than  twenty <*two  towns  sent  members  to  the  par- 
liments  in  the  23d,  25th,  and  26th,  of  king  Edward  I. 
ii4iieh  have  long  ceased  to  be  represented.  The  names 
€f  some  of  them  are  scarcely  known  to  us,  such  as 
Aose  of*  Canebrig  and  Hamburgh  in  Northumberland, 
Pershore  and  Brem  in  Worcestershire,  Jarvall  and  Tyk- 
hoU  in  Yorkshire.  What  a  happy  fate,  sir,  has  attended, 
the  borqughs  of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum,  of  which  al- 
Aough  ip$x  periere  runut.  the  names  are  familiar  to  us  t 
we  clerk  regularly  calls  them  over,  and  four  respectable 
gcbtlemen  represent  their  departed  greamess,  as  knights 
of  coronation  f^present  Aquitaiife  and  Normandy  !  The 
fittle  town  of  Jranbaiy,  petite  ville  grand  renom^  ad  Ra- 
i>Qhis  says  of  Chinon,  has,  I  believe  only  17  electors, 
and  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Its  influence  and 
weight  on  a  division,  I  have  often  seen  overpower  the 
mned  force* of  the  members  for  London,  Bristol,  and 
sevens  of  the  most  opulent  counties.  East  Grinstead 
too,  I  think,  has  only  about  30  elector,  yet  gives  a 
seat  among  us  to  that  brave,  heroic  lord,  at  the  head  of 
ft  great  dep^utment,  now  very  military,  who  has  fully 
<fetermined  to  conquer  America,  but  not  in  Germany. 
It  is  not,  sir,  my  purpose,  to  weary  the  patience  of  the 
^se  by  the  researches  of  an  antiquarian  into  the  ancient 
state,  of  our  representation,  and  its  variations  at  differ- 
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ent  periods*  I  ahall  only  remadk  diordjr  on  \riiat  passed 
in  toe  reign  of  Henry  y  I*  and  some  of  his  sucoessors. 
In  that  reign,  sir  John  Fortescue^  his  chancdlor,  ob- 
served,  That  the  house  of  commons  consisted  of  more 
than  300  chosen  men.  Various  alterations  were  made 
fay  succeeding  kings  tiU  James  IL  since  which  period 
TJb  change  li^  hs^pened.  Great  abuses,  it  must  be 
owned,  contrary  to  the  primary  ideas  of  the  English 
constitution,  were  committed  by  our  former  princes,  ia 
giving  the  right  of  representation  to  several  paltiy  bo- 
rouglius,  because  the  places  were  poor,  and  dependent  oa 
them,  or  on  a  fiivourite  over-grown  peer.  -The  land 
marks  of  the  constitution  have  often  been  removed^ 
The  marked  partiality  to  Cornwall,  which  single  oounij 
still  sends,  idthin  one,  as  many  members  as  me  whde 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  is  striking,  and  arose  from  its 
yieMIng  to  the  crown  in  tin  and  lands  a  larger  hereditary 
revenue  than  any  other  English  county,  as  well  as  fron 
this  duchy  being  m  the  crown,  and  givingan  amazing  coB)r 
mand  and  influence.  By  su^h  acts  of  our  princes  the 
constitution  was  wounded  in  its  most  vital  parts.  Hemy 
VIII.  restored  two  members,  Edward  VI.  twenty, 
queen  Mary  four,  queen  Elizabeth  .twdv€,  James  L 
sixteen,  Charles  I.  eighteen ;  in  bXL  seventy- two.  The 
alterations  by  creation  in  the  same  period ,  were  more 
considerable  ;  for  Henry  VIII.  created  thirty-tfarec,  Ed- 
ward VL  twenty  eight,  queen  Mary  seventeen,  queai 
Elizabeth  forty^eight,  James  I.  eleven  ;  In  sdl  137. 
Charles  I.  made  no  creation  of  this  kind.  Charles  II. 
added  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham, and  two  for  Newmarket  on  Trent.  This  house  is 
at  this  hour  composed  of  the  same  representation  it  was 
at  his  demise,  notwithstanding  the  many  and  important 
changes  which  have  since  happened  ;  it  becomes  us 
therefore  to  enquire,  whether  die  sense  of  parliament 
can  be  now,  on  solid  grounds,  from  the  present  repre- 
sentation, said  to  be  the  sense  of  the  nation,  as  in  the 
time  of  our  forefathers.  I  am  satisfied,  sir,  the  send- 
ments  of  the  people  cannot  be  justly  known  at  this  time, 
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ftom  the  resoluticms  of  a  parliaments  /composed  as  the 
present  is,  even  though  no  un^ue  influence  was^  practised 
after  the  return  of  the  men^bers  to  the  hoysfc ;  even  s.up- 
posing  for  a  moment  the  influence  of  all  the  baneful  arts 
of  corruption  to  be  suspended^  wl^ich,  for  a  moment,  I 
believe,  they  have  not  been,  under  the  present  profli* 
gate  administration.  Let  us  esiamine,  si^i  with  exactness 
and  candour,  of  what  the  efficient  parts  of  the  hous^ 
are  composed,  and  what  proportion  they  bear  on  the 
large  scale  tq  the  body  of  the  people  of  England,  whp 
are  supposed  to  be  represented. 

The  southeni  part  of  this  island,  to  which  I  now  con* 
fine  my  ideas,  consists  of  about  five  millions  of  people, 
according  to  the  most,  received  calculation.  I  wdl  state 
by  what  number  the  majority  of  this  house  is  elected, 
and  I  suppose  the  largest  number  present  of  any^ 
recorded  in  our  journals,  which  wa^  in  tiie  fapious  year 
1741,  In  that  year  th^  three  largest  divisions  appear  in 
our  journals*  The  first  is  that  on  the  21st  of  January, 
when  the  numbers  were  253  to  250 ;  the  second  on  the 
fiSth  day  of  the  same  month,  2S6  to  23^^ ;  the  third  op 
Jhe  9th  of  March,  242  to  242.  In  the$e  divisions  the 
inembers  of  Scotland  are  included ;  but  I  wjU  state  my 
calculations  only  for  England,  because  it  gives  the  argu- 
ment more  force.  The  division,  therefore,  I  adopt, 
Is  that  of  January  21st ;  die  liumber  of  members  present 
on  that  day  were  503.  Let  me  however  suppose  tlie 
number  of  £254  to  be  the  majority  of  members,  who 
will  ever  be  able  to  attend  in  their  places.  I  state  it 
high,  from  the  accidents  of  olckness,  service  in  foreign 
parts,  travelling,  and  necessary  avocations.  From  the 
majority  of  electors  in  the  boroughs,  which  returned 
members  to  this  house,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
this  number  of  254  members  are  actually  elected  by  no 
more  than  5,723  persons,  generally  the  inhabitants  of 
Cornish,  and  other  boroughs,  and  perhaps  not  the  most 
respectable  part  of  the  community.  Is  our  sovereign, 
then,  to  learn  the  sense  of  his  whole  people  from  these 
'  Vot.  XL  19 
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few  persons  ?  Are  these  the  men  to  ^ve  laws  to  dus 
vast  empire,  and  to  tax  this  wealdiy  nation?  I  do  not 
mention  all  the  tedious  calculations,  because  genddnoi 
may  find  them  at  length  in  the  works  of  the  i&compa* 
rable  Dr.  Pribe,  in  Postlethwaite,  and  in  Burgh's  Polhio^ 
Disquisitions*  Figures  afford  die  clearest  demonstratioiH 
incapable  of  cavil  or  sophistry*  Since  Burgh's  calcuk* 
tion,  only  one  alteration  has  haj^ned ;  I  allude  to  the 
borough  of  Shoreham,  in  Sussex ;  for  by  the  act  of  1771, 
all  the  freeholders  of  forty  shillings  per  onTium^  in  the 
neighbouring  rape  or  hundred  of  Bramber,  are  admitted 
to  vote  for  that  b<m>ugh,  but  many  of  the  old  electors 
were  disfranchised.  It  appears  likewise,  that  56  of  otf 
members  are  elected  by  only  364  persons.  Lord  Chains 
cellor  Talbot  supposed  that  the  majority  of  this  hoase 
was  elected  by  50,000  persons,  and  hie  exclaimed  against 
the  injustice  of  that  idea.  More  accturate  cakuktott 
dian  his  lordship,  and  the  uncipring  rules  of  poUtidt 
arithmetic,  hav«  shewn  the  injustice  to  be  "vastly  beyond 
what  his  lordship  even  suspected.  When  we  coDsider, 
Bir,  that  the  most  important  powers  of  this  house,  dfi 
levying' taxes  on,  and  enacting  laws  for  five  millions'oC 
persons,  is  thus  usurped  and  uncons^tutionally  ex3ercisd| 
by  the  small  number  I  have  mentioned,  it  becomes  OW 
duty  to  the  people  to  restore  to  them  their  clear  xif;h% 
their  original  share  in  the  legislature*  The  ancient  f^ 
presentation  of  this  kingdom,  we  find,  was  founded  hf 
our  ancestors  in  justice,  wisdom,  and  equality*  The 
present  state  of  it  would  be  continued  by  us  in  fb%i 
obstinacy^  and  injustice.  The  evil  has  been  oomplain^ 
of  by  some  of  the  wisest  patriots  our  country  ha»  ev^ 
produced.  I  shall  beg  leave  to  give  that  close  reasone^i 
Mr.  Locke's  ideas^  in  his  own  words.  He  says,  in  tbe 
treatise  on  civil  government,  ^'  Things  not  always  chang* 
ing  equally,  and  private  interests  often  keeping  up  cii$* 
toms  and  privileges,  when  the  reasons  of  them  are 
ceased,  it  often  comes  to  pass,  that  in  govenunents, 
where  part  of  the  legislature  consists  of  represeiitativ9i 
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diosen  by  the  people^  «hat  in  tract  of  time  this  repre* 
flentadon  becomes  very  unequal  and  disproporticHiate  to 
the  seasons  k  was  at  first  established  upon.  To  what 
gross  absurdities  the  following  of  a  custom,  w;hen  rea- 
son has  left  it^  may  lead,  we  may  be  satisfied^  when  we 
see  the  bare  name  of  a  town,  of  which  their  remains 
not  so  much  as  the  ruins,  where  scarce  so  much  housing 
as  a  sheep-coat,  or  more  inhabitants  than  a  shepherd  is 
to  be  found,  sends  as  many  representatives  to  the  grand 
assembly  of  law-makers,  as  a  whole  county,  numerous  in 
people,  and  powerful  in  riches.  This  strangers  stand 
amazed  at,  and  every  one  must  confess,  needs  a  remedy #'' 
After  so  great  an  authority  as  that  of  Mr.  Locke,  I  shall 
not  be  treated  on  this  occasion  as  a  mere  visionaryi 
and  the  propriety  of  the  moti<Mi  I  shall  have  the  honour 
of  submitting  to  the  house,  will  scarcely  be  disputed* 
Even  the  members  for  such  places  as  Old  Sarum,  and 
Gatton,  who  I  may  venture  to  say  at  present  stant  tw* 
mimi  umbra^  will,  I  am  persuaded,  have  too  much 
candour  to  complain  of  the  right  of  their  few  consti* 
tnents,  if  indeed  they  have  constitueirfs,  if  they  are 
not  self«created,  self*elected,  self^existent,  of  this 
pretended  right  being  transferred  to  the  county, 
while  the  rich  and  ^pulous  manufieicturmg  tbwns 
jof  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Shef&eld,  and 
Others,  may  have  at  least  an  equitable  share  in  the  for* 
nation  of  those  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  Mj 
idea,  sir,  in  this  case  as  to  the  wretched  and  depopu« 
bted  towns  and  boroughs  in  general,  I  own  is  amputa^ 
tioii.  I  say  with  Horace,  JnutUus  ramos  amputarUf 
feliewrn  imeriu  This  is  not.  ^ir,  the  first  attempt  of 
the  kind  to  correct,  although  m  an  inconsiderable  de* 
gree,  this  growing  evil.  Proceedings  of  a  similar  na- 
jtnre  were  had  among  us  above  a  century  past.  The 
clerk  wiU  read  from  our  journals  what  passed  on  thf 
SGth  of  March  1668,  on  a  bill  to  enable  the  county  pa« 
latine  of  Durham  to  send  two  knights  for  the  county,  aiii| 
two  citisens  for  the  ci^  of  Durhagou 
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In  a  book  of  authority,  Anchitell  Grey's  Debates,  w 
have  a  more  particular  account  of  what  passed  in  die  house 
on  that  occasion.  He  says,  that  ^'  Sir  Thomas  Merd 
moved,  that  the  shires  may  have  an  increase  of  Knigfat^ 
and  fhat  some  of  the  small  boroughs,  where  there  are  btft 
few  electors,  may  be  taken  away ;  and  a  bill  was  brougltt 
in  for  that  purpose.'*  "On  a  division  the  bHl  was  it- 
jected,  65  to  50.'*  This,  however,  alludes  orfy  to  die  bi 
then  before  the  house,  respecting  the  county  and  city  rf 
Durham.  I  desire  to  add  the  few  remarkable  words  d( 
sir  Thomas  Strickland  in  this  debate,  because  I  have  art 
seen  them  quoted  on  the  late  important  American  qucij^ 
lions.  ••  The  county  palatine  of  Durhdm  was  ncvrf 
taxed  in  Parliament,  by  ancient  privilege,  before  king 
Jameses  time,  and  so  needed  no  representatives ;  but  now 
being  taxed,  it  is  but  reasonable  they  should  have  thiem;* 
Such  sentiments,  sir,  were  promulgated  in  this  houst 
even  sd  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  I  am  awart^ 
»ir,  that  the  power  dejurc^  of  the  legislkture  to  di^fttor- 
chise  a  number  of  boroughs,  upon  the  general  gromidi 
bf  improving  the  constitution,  has  been  doubted  ;  and 
gentlemen  will  ask,  whether  a  jpower  is  lodged  in  At 
repl^scntatiye  to  destroy  his  immediate  constituent? 
Such  a  question  is  best  answered  by  another :  How  orf- 
ginated  the  right,  and  upon  what  grounds  was  it  gained? 
Old  Sarum  and  Gatton,  for  instance,  were  populWR 
towns,  when  the  right  of  representation  was  first  git* 
them.  They  are  now  desolate,  and  therefore  ougM  twt 
to  retain  a  privilege,  which  they  acquired  only  bv  tlisjf 
extent  and  populousness.  We  ought  in  every  thmg, » 
far  as  we  can,  to  make  the  theory  and  practice  of  Ac 
constitution  coincide,  and  the  supreme  legislative  balSf 
of  a  state  must  surely  have  this  power  inheient  ^ 
them.  It  was,  dc  facto y  lately  exercised  to  its  ftdl  extctt 
by  this  house  in  tiie  case  of  Shoreham,  with  umvefaj 
approbation  :  for  near  a  hundred  corrupt  voters  were  dis- 
franchised, and  about  twice  that  number  of  freeholders  ad* 
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mitted  from  the  conntjr  of  Sussex,    it  will  be  objcLCted^ 
I  forsee,  that  a  time  cf  perfect  cahn  and  peace  through- 
out diia  vast  empire^  is  the  most  proper  to  projiose  in* 
ternd  regulations  of  this  importance  ;  and  that  while  in- 
teadne  discord  rages  in  the  whole  nothem  continent  of 
America,  our  attention  ought  to  be  fixed  upon  the  most 
abrming  object,  and  all  our  efforts  employed  to  exdn* 
guish  the  devouring  flame  of  a  civil  war*    In  my  opini- 
on, sir,  the  American  war  is,  in  this  truly  critical  »ra^ 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  regulations  of  our 
lepveaentation,  which  I  now  submit  to.the  house,    Dur^ 
ing  the  rest  of  our  lives,  likewise,  I  may  venture  to  pro- 
phecy, Amerioa  will  be  the  leading  feature  of  this  age» 
m  our  late  disputes  vdth  the  Americans,  we  have  always 
taken  it  fiar  granted,  that  the  people  of  England  justified 
aU  the  iniquitous,  cruel,  sirbitrary,  and  mad  proceedings 
of  adninistration,  because  they  had  the  approbation  of 
the  majority  of  this  house.     The  absurdity  of  such  an 
wgimieiit  18  apparent ;  fior  the  majority  of  tins  house,  we 
kMw,  speak  only  the  sense  of  5,723  persons,  even  sup** 
posbg)  according  to  the  constituticnial  custom  of  our 
aacestora,   the  constituent  had  been  consulted  on  this 
gieat  national  point  as  he  ought  to  have  been.    We 
&ve  seen  in  what  manner  the  acquiescence  of  a  majoriy 
here  is  obtamed«    The  people  in  the  southren  part  of 
this  island  amount  to  upwards  of  five  millions  ;  the 
tense,   therefore,    of  five   millions, '  cannot  be  ascer^ 
taioed  by  the  opinion  of  not  six  diousand,  even  supf 
pesing  it  had  been  collected.    The  Americans  with 
great  reason,  insist,  that  the  present  war  is  carried  on 
contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  nation,  by  a  ministerial 
junto,  and  an  arbitrary  faction,  equally  hostle  to  the 
Xttbts.  of  Englishmen,  and  the  claims  of  Americans. 
The  various  addresses  to  the  throne  from  the  most  nu-* 
BMxms  bodies,  praying  that  the  sword  may  be  return- 
ed to  the  scabbard,  md  all  hostilities  cease,  confirm 
tins  assertion*    The  capitd  of  our  country  has  repeats 
e^  deolared^  by  various  public  acts,  its  abhorrence 
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of  the  ]present  unnatural  civil  war,  begun  on  -prindi^ 
subversive  of  our  constitution. 

Our  history  furnishes  frequent  instances  of  the  $etu)e 
of  parliament  running  directly  counter  to  the  sense  of 
the  nation.  It"  was  notoriously  of  late  the  case  in  the 
business  of  the  Middlesex  election.  I  believe  the  £ict 
to  be  equally  certain  in  the  grand  American  dispute^  at 
least  as  to  the  actual  hostilities  now  carrying  on  against 
pur  brethren  and  fellow  subjects.  The  proposal  before 
us  will  bring  the  case  to  an  issue,  and  from  a  fair  and 
equal  representation  of  the  people,  America  may  at 
length  distinguish  the  real  sentiments  of  freemen  and 
Englishmen.  I  do  not  mean,  sir,  at  this  time  to  p 
into  a  tedious  detail  of  all  the  various  proposals  whicK 
have  been  made  for  redressing  this  irregularity  in  thb 
representation  of  the  people.  I  will  not  intrude  on  die 
indulgence  of  the  house,  which  I  have  always  fbun^so 
favourable  to  me.  When  the  bill  is  brought  in,  and  scA 
to  a  committee,  it  will  be  the  proper  time  to  examine 
all  the  minutiae  of  this  great  plan,  and  to  determine  ott 
the  propriety  of  what  ou^t  now  to  be  done,  as  tvdl 
as  of  what  formerly  was  actually  accomplished.  The 
journals  of  Cromwell's  parliaments  prove,  that  a  molt 
equal  representation  was  settled,  and  carried  by  Mm 
into  execution.  That  wonderful,  comprehensive  mind 
embraced  the  whole  of  this  powerful  empire.  Irchiid 
was  put  on  a  par  with  Scotland,  and  each  kingdom  sent 
thirty  members  to  parliament,  which  consisted  likewiae 
of  four  hundred  from  England  and  Walfes,  and  was  to 
be  triennial.  Our  colonies  where  then  a  speck  on  tbc 
face  of  the  globe;  now  they  cover  half  the  New  worii 
I  will  at  this  time,  sir,  only  throw  out  general  ideas,  that 
every  free  agent  in  this  kingdom  should,  in  my  wish,  be 
represented  in  parliament;  that  the  metropolis,  vftiA 
contains  in  itself  a  ninth  part  of  the  people,  and  tbc 
counties  of  Middlesex,  York,  and  otiiers,  which  so 
gready  abound  with  inhabitants,  should  recdv^e  an  in* 
crease  in  theu:  representation ;  tfa^  the  mean  and  uu%' 
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nificaot  boroughs^  emphatically  styled  the  rotten  part 
of  our  constitution,  should  be  lopped  off,  and  the  elec- 
tors in  them  thrown  into  the  counties ;  and  the  rich, 
populous,  trading  towns,  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  Leedsy  and  others,  be  permitted  to  send  de« 
puties  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  The  disfran« 
chisiDg  of  the  mean,  venal,  and  dependent  boroughs^ 
would  be  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  corruption  and 
treasury  influence,  as  well  as  aristocraticsd  tyranny.  We 
ought  equally  to  guard  agsunst  those  who  sell  themselves, 
or  whose  lords  sell  them.  Burgage  tenures,  and  private 
property  in  a  share  of  the '  legislature,  are  ntonstrous 
absurdities  in  a  free  state,  as  well  as  an  insult  to  com- 
mon sense.  I  wish,  sir,  an  English  parliament  to  speak 
the  free,  unbiassed  sense  of  the  body  of  the  English 
people,  and  of  every  man  among  us,  of  each  individual, 
who  may  be  justly  supposed  to  be  comprehended  in  a 
&ir  majority. 

The  meanest  mechamc,  the  poorest  peasant  and  day* 
laty>urer>  has  important  rights  respecting  his  personal 
liberty^  that  of  his  wife  and  children,  his  property,  how- 
ever .inconsiderable,  his  wages,  his  earnings,  the  very 
price  and  value  of  each  day's  hard  labour,  which,  are  in 
mapgr  trader  and  manufactures  regulated  by  the  power 
of  parliament.  Every  law  relative  to  marriage,  to  the 
protection  of  a  wife,  sister,  or  daughter;  against  violence 
and  brutal  lust,  to  every  contract  or  agreement  with  a 
rapacious  or  unjust  master,^  interest  the  manufacturer, 
tM  cotjtager,  the  servant,  as  well  as  the  rich  subjects  of 


*  There  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  force  of  these  observa* 
tions  during  the  late  scarcity,  when  at  thp  very  time  that  it  was  de- 
cided in  the  house  of  commons  that  they  had  no  right  to  meddle 
whh  the  monopoly  of  corn^  because  it  was  interfering  with  the  free* 
dom  of  trade}  they  were  enforcing  certain  regulations^  to  prevent  the 
combinations  of  journeymen  and  other  labourers  to  raise  the  price  of 
their  wages  ;  as  if  a  man  had  less  right  to  dispose  of  his  labour  than 
of  his  property  as  he  thought  fit ;  that  is,  they  had  no  right  to  pre- 
Toit  combinatioiMi  of  the  rich  to  starve  the  poor ;  but  they  hid  a 
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l9ieslMe«  Some  thtfe,  tliewfere/hi  tlK  pcmw  of  ^ 
ing  diose  laws,  whieh  deeply  interest  tkem^  md  tn 
which  diey  are  expected  to  pay  obedience,  ahould  fce 
wferred  even  to  thin  inferior,  but  most  uaeful  set  of  oMa 
in  the  cotnmttm^ ;  and  we  ought  always  to  remea^ 
diis  important  truth  acknowledge  by  every  llee  state— 
diat  all  government  is  instituted  for  the  f^ood  of  the  man 
of  the  people  to  be  governed :  that  diey  are  the  origiad 
fountain  of  p4wer,  and  even  of  revenue,  and  m  til 
events  the  laat  leaource.  The  various  instanoea  of  pr* 
tiai  injustice  dntrnghout  thb  knigdom  wfll  likewise  Ix- 
oome  the  proper  subjects  of  enquiry  in  the  course  of  dK 
hiH  before  the  committee,  such  as  die  many  fredMiids 
in  the  city  of  London,  which  are  not  represented  an 
this  honse«  These  freeholds  being  witlun  die  particiiiir 
jurisdiction  of  the  city,  are  excluded  from  giving  a  vote 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  by  act  of  pariiamest 
only  liver}rmen  can  vote  for  members  of  parBaaKBt, 
in  London.  These,  and  other  pardculars,  1  leaver  I 
mention  them  now  to  shew  the  necessity  of  a  new  rega- 
lation  of  the  representation  of  diis  kingdom^  Mycs- 
quiries,  sir,  are  confined  to  the  southern  put  of  die 
island.  Scotland  I  laive  iao  the  care  of  its  own  caicfol 
and  prudent  sons.  I  hc^  they  will  spare  a  fewaiD- 
ments  from  the  manageacient  of  die  arduous  affiscs  of 
England  and  America,  which  ait  present  so  much  engms 
their  time,  to  attend  to  the  state  of  representadon  amoi^ 
their  own  people,  if  they  have  not  all  emigrsted  to  dns 
warmer  and  more  fniitftil  climate.  I  am  almost  afivdi 
the  forty-five  Scottish  gentlemen  among  us  represent 
themselves.  Perhaps  in  my  plan  for  the  improveineDt 
of  the  representation  of  England,  almost  tA\  the  natives 
of  Scotland  may  be  included.    I  shall  only  remark, 

right  to  prevent  comblnttioni  sf  the  poor  to  keep  themtelvei 
starving  :<<  in  other  words,  they  are  impotent  to  saveypowerfoi 
destroy  ;  and  equally  by  their  power  and  impotence,  thy  ag 
dize  themselves,   and   weaken  and  impoverish  whomsoever 
please."^-— i5ur<T, 
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tiiat  the  jMroportion  of  representation  betvf een  the  two 
countriesxaniiot  be  changed*     In  the  twenty^^second  ar- 
dole  of  the  treaty  of  union,  the  number  of  forty-five  is 
to  be  the  representative  body  in  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  northern  part  of  dib  island.     To  increase 
the  members  <^  England  and  Wales  beyond  the  num- 
ber  of  which  the  English  paiiiament  consisted  at  the 
period  of  that  treaty,  in  1706,  would  be  a  breach  of  pub^ 
uc  &ith,  and  a  violation  of  a  solemn  trea^  between  two 
indepei^ent  states.    My  proposition  has  fiir  its  basis  the 
^servation  of  diat  compaet,  the  proportional  share  of 
each  kingdom  in  the  legislative  body  remaining  exactly 
according  to  its  establishment    The  monstrous  injustice 
ai^  glaring  partiality  of  the  present  rq)resentation  of  the 
commons  of  England,  has  been  fullv  stated,  and  is^  I 
believe,  almost  univenolly  acknowledged,  as  well  as  lixc 
necessity  of  our  recurring  to  the  great  leading  principle  of 
our  free  constitution,  which  declares  this  house  of  par- 
liament to  be  only  a  delegated  power  from  the  people 
at  large.     Policy,  no  leas  than  justice,  cqlls  our  atten- 
ticm  to  this  momentous  point ;  and  reason,  not  custom^ 
ought  to  be  our  guide  in  a  business  of  thb  consequenccj 
where  the  rights  of  a  free  people  are  materially  interest- 
ed.   Without  a  true  rqtresentation  of  the  cfommons  our 
constitution  is  essentially  defi^tive,  our  parliament  is  a 
delusive  name,  a  mere  phantom,  and  all  other  remedies 
to  recover  the  pristine  purity  of  the  form  of  government 
established  by  our  ancestors,  would  be  ineflfectual ;  even 
the  sKorteninr  the  period  of  parliaments,  and  a  place 
and  pension  bill,  both  which  I  highly  approve,  and  think 
absolutely  necessary.     I  therefore  flatter  myself,  sir, 
that  I  have  the  concurrence  of  the  house  with  the  motion 
which  I  have  now  the  honour  of  making,  '^  That  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  a  just  and  equal  representa- 
tion of  the  people  of  England  m  parliament.'' 
Vol..  It  20 
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(AJterward^  Lord  AMurtonJ 

\Vasbomat  Ashburton^  in  Devonshii^  in  1731.  After  studying 
some  time  under  his  father,  who  was  an  attorney*  he  entered  at 
tlie  temple,  and  on  being  called  to  the  bar,  soon  rose  to  eminence 
in  his  profession  :  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members,  of  opposition  at  this  pe» 
^od..  He  died  1782.  The  following  is  the  most  l^rilliant  dispkj 
of  his  eloquence  that  1  have  met  with  ;  which  I  was  at  some  pains 
to  pick  out  from  among  the  shreds  and  patches  that  remain  of  his 
speeches.  His  legal  knowledge  is  said  to  have  been  very  great  t 
but  as  this  is  a  subject  which  I  do  not  understand,  I  ii^ust  leave  it  ^ 
to  the  lawyer  to  pronpuace  his  panegyric  in  ^  gpod  set  terms  "  of 
their  own. 


Ofi  the  Bill  for  punishing  Persons  suspected  of  being 

Pirates* 


He  said  he  \vould  not  take  up  the^me  of  the  house^jq 
Rebating  the  bill  upon  legal  grounds :  for  where  there  wa$ 
no  reason  or  justice,  there  could  be  np  law.  Law 
supposes  a  rule,  which,  while  it  prescribes  a  inode  of 
conduct,  respecting  either  the  public  or  individuals,  de- 
fines the  offence,  annexes  the  punishment,  and,  besidesi 
especially  provides  and  directs  all  the  intermediate  steps 
between  tJie  charge  and  conviction,  but  more  particular- 
ly,  the  measure  and  quantity 'of  the  punishment.  What 
does  this  bill  say  ?  Nq  crime  is  imputable,  no  ex- 
umination  of  innocence  or  criminality  is  to  follow; 
The  punishment  is  inflicted,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the 
ground  of  mere  suspicion. 

A  man  may  be  suspected ;  any  man  may  be  suspect- 
ed; but  his  guilt  or  innocence  is  entirely  out  of  the 
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questioh ;  no  mquhy  w&atever  iis  to  be  madq  into  either, 
as  long  as  the  present  bill  continues  in  force'.     He  con- 
fessed there  were  times,  in  which  it  had  been  found  ex- 
tremely necessary   to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act; 
such,  in  particular,  were  two  late  most  unnatural  and 
unprovoked  rebellions  in  Scotland :  but  then  there  was 
a  necessity'  stated.     That  necessity  was  not  denied; 
it  was,  itfdeed,  notorious :  but  would  any  man  say  that 
was  the  case  at  present  ?  Is  there  a  rebellion  within  tlie 
kingdom  ?  I^  tnere  a  oretender  claiming  the  crown  as 
his  legal  and  constitutional  inheritance ;  and  that  at  the 
expence  of  both  our  civil  and  religious  rights- — the  very 
essence,  as  well  as  the  form  of  our  constitution  ?  No 
,  such  thing:  the  idea  is  ridiculous.     Are  we,  on  the 
"Other  hand,  afraid  that  the  people  of  America  will  pass 
the  Atlantic  on  a  bridge,  and  come  over  and  conquer 
us  ?  And  that  their  partisan^  lie  in  ambush  about  Brent-^ 
ford  or  Colnbrook  ?  That,  it  may  be  presumed,  will  be 
hardly  contended,  even  in  the  present  rage  for  assertion 
without  proof,  and  conclusion  without  argument.     No, 
this  biH,   I  plainly  perceive,  has  been  manufactured  for 
other  purposes.      It  can  be  stretched,  and  twined,  and 
twisted,  oy^  the  ingenuity  of  my  worthy  and  learned 
Friend  over  the  way  (Mr.  Attorney  General,)  or  by 
sonie  of  His  brethren  equally  ingenious,  to  affect  and 
reach  men  who  never  saw  America,  or,  peradventure, 
the  bigh  seas,  as  strongly,  at  least  as  efficaciously,  for 
the  nierc  temporar}'^  purposes  of  prosecution  and  re* 
vcnge,  as  if  vixcj  had  been  caught  in  arms — in  open 
rebellion. 

If  even  ministers  had  contented  themselves  with  this 
first  ebullition  of  their  fiery,  irresistible  zeal  for  persecu- 
tion, the  public  might  look  on,  with  a  mixture  of  con- 
tempt and  astonishment,  at  the  insolence  and  folly  of 
the  attempt ;  but  when  they  go  a  step  farther,  and  ven- 
ture to  couple  it  with  a  power  untried  hitherto  in  the 
annads  of  this  country,  a  pow;er  including  in  it  the  most 
bloody  species  of  proscription*    I  confess  I  begin  to  feel 
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sentiments  of  a  very  dtlFerent  nature.    What  does  tk 
clause  say  ?    After  empowering  the  apprehension)  or 
the  mere  grounds  of  suspicion,  and  directing  the  com- 
mitment  to  any  common  gaol  within  his  majesly^s  do^ 
minions,  are  not  we  told — "  or  to  any  other  place  of  cmi- 
finement,  especially  appointed  for  that  purpose,  by  war- 
rant under  his  Majesty's  sign  manual,  by  any  magistn^ 
having  competent  authority  in  that  behsdf"- — (who  i 
hereby  authorised  to  commit  such  persons  to  tne  place 
so  to  be  appointed  ?)     Is  not  this  evidently  a  power,  net 
only  to  punish  the  innocent,  but  to  inflict  such  pains 
upon  them  as  an  honest  mind  must  revolt  at^  and  cobi 
template  with  horror  ?    The  magistrate  may  take  tf 
and  convnit,  on  suspicion,  to  the  common  gaol,  and  iPf 
the  sign   manual,   to  any  other    place  especially  ap- 
pointed, and  is  further  authorised  to  commit  according 
to  such  special  appointment.     What  is  this  but  to  auti»>- 
rise  the  mode,  measure,  and  place  of  confinement,  at 
the  pleatsure  of  the  minister,  which,  besides,  manifestly^ 
includes  in  it  the  power  of  temporary  banishment,  a< 
well  as  cbnfinement,  to  any  part,  or  to  the  most  remot^j 
unhealthy,  and  pestiferous  climate  within  the  wide  cAf* 
cuit  of  his  Majesty  *s  dominions,  in  the  Four  quarters  tf 
the  globe  ?  If  this  be  the  intention  of  my  honourabk 
and  learned  friend  over  the  way,  and  his  no  les*  ho- 
nourable employers,  in  God's  name,  let  him  speak  out; 
let  us  know,  let  the  public  know,  what  they  are  to  ct- 
pect*     Let  him  and  his  friends  no  longer  amuse  us  witk 
a  formal  circumstantial  story  of  America  and  the  high 
seas,  or  the  crime  of  piracy.  Such  tales'  may  be  amu^ 
to  some  people,  and  they  may  answer  certain  purpose 
out  of  doors,  and  in  some  particular  places ;  but  to  tsft 
rf  them  seriously  within  these  walls,  will  not,  I  believe, 
be  attempted.     The  power  endeavoured  to  be  vested  » 
the  crown  by  this  bill,  is  most  evidently  a  dictatoriil 
power,  or  similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  Roman  diet** 
tors.     We  all  know  the  motives  for  granting  such  a 
power.    It  will  hardly  be  contended,  that  any  such  m*- 
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txim  onst  M  present  We  all  know  tl^  fi^^i9pt;9]b^9« 
of  it,  and  tbe  hprrid  purposes,  towards  t^  I^ter  period 
of  the  common  wealthy  to  which  it  w^  employed;  apd  X 
presume  there  is  not  a  ^chool-boy  of  three  years  ,standr% 
log,  who  is  i^oyrant  that  that  migt^ty  r^publi9.  w^  Qye^ 
thrown  by  a  dictator.  .,     .     ^j^^.,* 

Such  will  always  be  the  case,  when  powers  are;.grant* 
ed  through  igporahce^  wantonness,  or  design*  Jf  t^Q 
present  bill  was  to  have  no  other  evil  effecV  than/.estari 
hUshing  a  precedent  for  future  ministers  to  come  to  par* 
liaiuent  on  the  same  errand,  I  should  be ,  agamst  it : 
];ai$wbfBn  I  behold  it  in  the  light  I  do^  I  must.deei;^  it 
^jpoat  formidable^  dangerous,  and,  I  fear,  fatal  attacl; 
iyx)Q  tbe  liberty  of  this  country.  It  se^ms  directed  at 
its  vitals,  and  in  my  opinion,  threatens  its  total  destruc^ 
tion,  if  not  a  dissolution  of  the  conjstitution.  Before  I 
conclude,  I  must  observe,  if  any  thing  were  wanting  to 
shew  tb^  true  complexion  of  this  biU,  the  words  lugh 
Sea»mA  Firaey  will  fully  explain  it ;  these  words  apply 
to  the  seas  contiguous  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It 
is,  indeed,  plainly  perceivable^  whetever  the  title  of  the 
hiU  may  be,  it  is  not  an  American,  so  much  as  it  is  a 
British  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act«  It  may 
overtake  any  man,  any  where.  It  authorises  a  discretion-* 
ary  punishment,  without  a  colour  of  legal  proof,  or 
even  a  probable  ground  of  suspicion.  It  makes  no  dis* 
tinction  between  the  dreams  of  a  sick  man,  and  the  raV'^ 
ings  of  a  demoniac^  smd  the  malice  of  a  secret  o^  declare 
led  enemy.  ^ 

No  man  is  exempt  from  pumshment,  because  inno* 
cence  is  no  longer  a  protection.  It  will  generate  spies^ 
informers,  and  false  accusers,  beyond  number  ;  and  fur- 
nish the  means  of  gratification,  emolument,  and  satie^^ 
jto  the  moirt  profligate  of  the  species ;  while  it  will  let 
loose,  with  hn^unity,  the  ^blackest  and  most  horrid  vtcea 
vhich  disgrace  the  human  mind.  In  fine,  it  will  rea- 
lize what  .h9#  hitherto  been  looked  upon  to  be  the  crea- 
tut  ^  poetic  fiction  ;  it  will  scatter  over  tbcr  land  more 
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IRs  mA  curses  than  wef e  ever  supposed  (6  fidw  from 
Pandora's  box.  Justice  Will  be  bound,  as  well  as  bCnd; 
imd  h' wHl  be  in  the  power  of  eveiy  revengeful  minister^ 
1^  nlercfenaiy  villaiii,  to  satiate  his  revenge,  or  fill  his 
pockets,  at  me  expence  of  the  best  and  most  virtuous 
mcfn  in  the  ctoratnonwealth. 


MR.  WILKES. 


On  the  Petition  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum^ 

Before  the  petition  ot  the  trustees  of  the  British  Mu« 
scum  is  referred  to  the  committee  of  supply,  I  beg  thf 
indul^nce  of  the  house,  to  submit  a  few  general  ideasi 
on  that  subject,  entirely  independent  of  party  or  politics^ 
The  encouragement  of  all  useful  knowledge,  and  the  prqn 
tectlon  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  appear  to  me,  siri.  just 
objects  of  public  regard,  and  highly  deserving  pariiisD^ 
tary  attenfiori,  especially  in  this  great  commercial  counUyn 
Among  the  many  proofs  of  the  improvement  of  our  Jpr 
tiorfsl  taste  and  love  of  polite  literature,  the  establishn[i^i|( 
of  the  British  Museum  claims  the  pre-enuhence.  It  T(M 
under  die  favourable  auspices  of  this  house  ;  has  bees 
carefully  witched  over  by  us  ;  and  I  hope,  will  still  cq(i- 
tinue  to  receive  our  frieiidly  protection  and  support.  Va« 
rious  branches  of  telEuiiing  have  already  derived  singular 
advantages  from  that  ricli  repository,  and  I  think  it  loay 
be  made  yet  more  extensively  useful  to  this  kingdomt 
This,  sir;  can  only  be  dohe  by  this  house,  by  parliamen* 
taiy  assistance.  I  shall  at  present  confiiie  myself  to  ge* 
neral  ideas,  and  only  throw  out  some  hints  for  a  future 
day's  consideration. 

It  seems  to  me,  sir,  highly  expedient,  that  the  trus* 
tees  of  the  British  Museum  should  not  only  be  enabled 
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adagptely  to  falfil  the  objects  of  their  public  tm$t,  by 
making  what  is  already  collected  as  useful  as,  possible 
to  the  nation^  but  still  farther  to  extend  the  kudable 
purposes  of  this  institution*    Their  present  funds,  we 
find  by  their  petition,  are  incompetent  even  to  the  con* 
tracted  plan  now  pursued.     It  is  a  general  complaintt 
that  the  Museum  is  not  sufficiently  accessible  to  the  pub- 
lic.   This  must  necessarily  happen  from  the  deficiency  of 
their*revenues  :  the  trustees  cannot  pay  a  proper  number 
of  officers  and  attendams.     This  wul,  to  day,  be  in  part 
the  consideration  of  the  committee  into  which  the  house  ' 
will  soon  resolve  itself.     But,  sir^  I  wish  their  plan  much 
enlarged,  especially  on, two  important  objects — books  and 
paintings.     This  capital,  after  so  many  ages,  remains 
without  any  considerable  public  library.     Home  has  the 
immense  collection  of  the  Vatican ;  and  Paris  scarce 
yields  to  the  mistress  of  tlie  world,  by  the  greatness  of 
die  king's  library.     They  are  both  open  at  stated  times^ 
with    every    proper   accommodation    to  all  strangers. 
London  has  no  large  public  library ;  thq  best  here^  1  be- 
lieve, is  the  Royal  Society's :  but  even  that  is  inconsi* 
derable ;  neither  is  it  open  to  the  public  i  nor  are  the 
necessary  conveniences  affi)rded  strangers  for  reading 
or  transcribing.     The  British  Museum,  sir,  is  rich  in 
manuscripts ;  the  Harleian  collection,  the  Cottonian  11- 
J»ary,  the  collection  of  Charles  the  First,   and  many 
others,   especially  in  our  own  history  ;  biit  it  is  wretch- 
^y  poor  in  printed  books.     I  wish,  sir,  a  sum  was  al- 
lowed by  parliament,  for  the  purchase  of  the  mo/st  va- 
luable editions  of  the  best  authors,  and  9n  act  passed^  to 
oblige,  under  a  certain  penalty,  every  printer  to  send 
a  copy  bound  of  every  publication  he  made^  to  the  Bri- 
tidi  Mbseum.     Our  posterity,  by  this,  and  other  accjuir 
^tions^  might  perhaps  possess  a  more  valuable  treasure 
thsn  even  the  cetebrated  Alexandrian  collection :  for 
notwithstanding  that  selfishness  which  marks  the  present 
age,  we  bave  not  quite  lost  sight  of  every  benefici^  pro- 
Bpect  for  futurity.     Considerable  donations  might  like- 
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wise,  after  such  a  sahctibn  ctf  Jjariiatnentaih^  't9f{)prf)lNriiMK 
be  expected  from  private  persons,  who  in  Engla»A,'iiioi# 
than  in  any  count^  of  the  world,  have  enlarged  vlcf/i^ 
for  the  general  good  and  glonr  of  the  state.  '^ 

The  British  Museum,  sir,  possesses  few  valmbll!^ 
paintmgs  j  yet  we  are  anxious  to  have  an  English  schc# 
of  painters.  If  we  expect  to  rival  the  Italian,  the  Fte*** 
mish,  or  even  the  French  school,  our  artists  mtist  hrf«S 
before  their  eyes  the  finished  works  of  the  greatest  mas-* 
ters.  Such  an  opportunity,  if  I  am  rightiy  hrfbfmed, 
will  soon  present  itseKl  I  understand  tiiat  an  appfiOh 
tion  is  intended  to  be  made  to  pariiament,  thaf  tiflc  w 
the  first  coltections  in  Europe,  that  at  HoughtQtf,'iittSr 
by  sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  acknowledged  superiority*  W 
inost  collections'  in  Italy,  and  scarcely  inferior  'to  ^ 
duke  of  Orieans's,'  in  the  Palais  Royal  at  Parfs,  riSf 
be  sold :  I  hope  it  will  not  be  dispersed,  but  pufchsi^ 
by  pariiament,  and  added  to  the  British  Mus^nml  ^f 
wish,  sir,  the  eye  of  painting  as  fully  gratified  as  thc'^eilf* 
of  music  is  in  this  island ;  which  at  last  bids  fair  td  }0 
come  a  fkvouritc  abode  of  the  polite  arts,  A  nfitllttjif 
lery  ought  to  be  built  in  the  garden  of  the  Bri^h  Mft 
seum,  for  the  reception  of  that  invaluable  treait^ 
Such  an  important  acquisition  as  the  Houghton  citflMr 
tion  would,  m  some  degree,  alleviate  the  concetti  *^irtfiHI 
every  man  of  taste  now  feels,  at  being  deprived  of  vlAif- 
ing  those  prodigies  of  art,  the  cartons  of  the  divitie  WP 
phael.  King  William,  "although  a  Dutchman^  reMp 
loved  and  understood  the  polite  arts  :  he  had  the  flUf 
feelings  of  a  man  of  taste,  as  well  as  the  sentiments  dMf 
hero.  He  built  the  princely  suite  of  apartments  * 
Hampton  Court,  on  purpose  for  the  reception  of  Al*f 
heavenly  guests :  the  nation  at  large  were  then  admitftf 
to  the  rapturous  enjoyment  of  their  beauties.  They 
remained  there  till  this  reign :  at  present,  they  afe 
rishing  in  a  late  baronet's  smoky  house,  (sir  ChU 
Sheffield's,)  at  the  end  of  a  great  smoky  town.  Ttey s 
entirely  secreted  firom  the  public  eye ;  yet,  sir,  they  w?i* 


iPmSmt^  ^«aib  fl^Uc  mwiey»  Jb^^  tlMf  acee^it  of 
,t^  Brw$ivi&)i:  i^^.  not  bI'o^ght .  from.  Herenhausen.. 
'(^t)ierebei  skyagpeat^  mortification  to  any  English 
fijo^man  of  taste»  than  to  bq  thus  deprived  of  feasting 
£s  delightqd  vi^iy  with  what  he  most  admired,  and  had 
alurays  considered  as.  the  pride  of  our  island*  as  an  inva* 
MiUe  iiational  tf^ea^ure,  as  a  com9U>n  blessinffi  not  aa 
pivato  p«^pertj  ?  Tb^  kingf^  of  Fraqqe  and  Spam  pennit 
theirfuj^jectstheviewof  aUSkf^picture^in  their  collections^ 
(Aiii^SiPi^rkable  opportunity^  sir,  of  impcoviag  the  na* 
tiggp^f^st^  in  paj^tiiig^  which  w?{s  lately  lost,  I  hope 
Amrt^^w  he  KCQvenqii^.  The  fncoipj)ara^  sir  Joshua 
fignpldf^ia^d  s^pip  ot^r  gi;eat  ps^  who  do  ho« 
Qdu^^tov.c^r  cou9.tiy,  generously  ottered  the  late  bishop 
otfUGt^of^  ^do^tor  lUchard  Terrick)  to  adorn  the  cathe» 
4n^  of  3l  Paul's  (^  g|oriqy&  mpni^eut  of  U)ie<  magnifif 
^SSlfSiff^  9^^  ano^tors,)  with  some  of  their  most  valua^ 
l^e  jHwks;  bi|t  the  proposition  Kad  to  encqunter  the 
%F^:KfJ^<i^^  ^  ^  tasteless  j^  ignorant  prelate^ 
waich  were  founid  to  be  insuperable*  We  have  the  sa* 
a^  pre^ei^  pf  having  in  tl^  see  of  London  a 
^^ot  only  of  s^Ud  pie^t  but  of  the  soundest 
..-^r,™^  2^  pf^^ftH^site  classical  taste  (doctor  l^oberC 
tj^^Kljk^   I  liojjt^y  jat  such  a&vourabie  momenl^  t^pro^ 

WiViU  be  ]^ne>^Q4  ^  accented* 
ai^c^t  allli^f^j^d/s^iencc^i^  aconnecl;ion  with 
Qtb^r,  ttfey  wi^  lj|kewise  give;  each  other  n^ujtual 
!MWftancei,a9d  the  l||e£^utifu^ art  of  engrfiving^  whicl^  ia 
^Bf  carried  among  us  to  an  astonishing  degree  of  per&c* 
%4||»  will  j^pme  to  the  aid  g|  her  sis|£r^  paintingt  W^ 
have  shewn  our  attention  to  that  art  this  very,  sessipn*! 
l^idt^jfCj  hereafter):' eve^  ii^  this  cold,  raw  t:iimatet  to  be 
lEVnglea  with  the  glowifig  colours  of  our  own  Gdbelins^ 
ttHPrtiyj  imd  I  W^ih  encoun^ment  ,was  given,  by  p^... 
fSficp^  tp ,  that  Qpble  inanufaaure,  which,  in  France^ 
iteBft  yiyi^s  tbf^  «power  of  painting*  I'he  important 
ic^an^iges  of  such  a  ciommerce^  too^  we  may  learft  from 
9^  neigfiboors.  ^ 
Vol.  II.  iJl 
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Ucm  has  prodttd^  these'' t#6  things  V'f^ueiit^^irfrtAi; 
demnation,  and'  lii&quent  ^sifdonsi  <  As  h(^4K'iiie4itt 
and  greatest  spr&g  6f  action,  if  h  'vhl&  ^  tfiaV'^wfrnf 
twenty  convicts  one  only  u^s'tx^  be  pfikidM^*<flitf>ilirf 
would  say,  ^  Why  may  not  I  be  that?l5»lfcf^^  BdMriH;, 
as  our  biws  are  actually  admhlistered,  ndt  one  m  tMtj 
is  executed,  the  thief  acts  on  the  chance  of  w^nty  lo 
one  in  his  favour ;  he  acts  on  a  fkif  arid  reasonable  ^ 
sumption  of  indAfenity ;  ahdIVeri^befii^>e^thair<ilfe  o»- 
fident  hope  of  indemnity  h  the  cause  of  Ahi^Mff"^ 
twenty  robberies  that  arc  committed^  '  '- ' ''-  ^ 

But  if  we  look  to  the  exeoutipns  th^^l^'Oufct 
example  do  thev  give  ?  The  diicT  dies  ehhtir  iitt^iMtd 
or  penitent.  We  are-notto  oicmaidhr  flMch^^MefiMM 
occur  to  reasonable  and  good  men,  but  Uiith  ^(stSffchim 
as  are  mad?  on  the  thoughtless,  the  iis^perat^'  Aid 'Ac 
wicked.  These  men  laoK.  oft  ^helBudfened  vffidbfmA 
envy  and  admiration.  All  that  aniMati^n  smd  eoMO^t 
'  of  death  widi-whiQ6  heroes ''tttid  man^  twiiplwlf«^ 
ihenm  a' good  cause;  the  iftiattdcm^  ^nHfaP^iW 
'seeing  a  desperado'  llkt  fiiMsetf  meet  deitb^Wib  itt^ 
^%dity.  The^peiUteht  tifltf,  ott  tll&>^){b»Pi«h^Mb 
makes  the  sober  villain  fhink-  ih  this'  ^iv^i|iiMnft#- 
pressed  wfthpoterty  aiidwan<,he  Meft^ViUHiNltfwft 
that  penitence  which  pfromises  *pal4toi  io^  iAifA»in<t 
dud  happineds'h^^fter  )*  sts^ht  keithink<,^diitliif(?«ri)- 
bei-y,  fcrgeiry,  ot^mVitdkti  9itf  ea*  wlfeve'an*k'it«to? 
and  if'  hfe!  be  broi^gNt  to  jusltioe^  th^  {fuiifihiheiiir'wtt'to 
short  and  trifting,  ahd  the  rewaond  eternal,  •''  :/i  "itjvr  . 
Even  in  6rkne^  which  ai^e  ^dldomoTiiiev^  Mifldnt4 
death  is  no  prevention.  HmiMibniakeMV'fov^^^^ 
tbiners,  )aft  mft  lo  be  ^hah^  t '  ytt^  houAewiKiidD^ 
forgenr,  ahtf  «)iriliTg,  ai^e  ?ehe  ' veiry -  eriiiieft ?}  whiih^ 
the  oftefiest  eommitliedi  '  Strange  -iv  i«9  ihaAf'ih^^oHe 
of  blood,*  of  which  wt6  'Od^  fd^  beriAwM  vtadsCf'^ 
^hoitld  fttin  ^  on,  against  yeaiMt  MA^B^itm^kxfaka^ 
to  m&elinavailing  slaugltter  iyf  chxnSiWtim  igMMRfl^ 
A  xeceHt  rr^ent  h^ |iroved  thiit  pdlky* WiQ VtowlMl l)M 
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iMMot^    I  mean  tbe  late  legolatioQ  of  t}ie  coinage. 

-^jntStfUf  yearn  together  men  were  cofatinually  banged  for 

¥'f$(^mig;rft3Utwenton:  but  on  the  npw  regulation  of  the 

;  gMd  em0»  ^oeated*    ThU  event  proves  these  two  things : 

4te«efteiie]r  of  pdice,  and  the  inefficacy  of  han^g.  £it^ 

is  k  net  my  extraordhiary,  that  since  the  reguktion.of 

aiie  gold'coiny  an  act  has  passed^  making  it  treason  to 

aoin^tiver  f  JBkit  has  it  stopped  the  coining  of  silver  ?  On 

.  Ae  c<v»ki^)  do.  yott  not  hear  <tf.  it  inoce  than  ever  ^  It 

>  8MBMI  at  If  the  law  and  die  crime  boie  the  same  dtfe* 
I  do  not  know  what  the  honourable  member  thinks  who 

*  Jtimigfat  in  tibebiU  $  bat  pertuips  some  feelings  may  come 
i  aedMa^  own  nund,  when  \ic  sees  how  mamr  lives  he  is* 
<sittkit%  9mf  fi»r  ii»  puipoae^  .Had  it  been  mirly  stated, 
Mi^  sppdfttally  poii^edoat,  what  the  mischief  of  .cdnmg 
tAtW'  fai^4he  trtmoat  extend  ky  that  hanpng  bill  might 
n  iMKihan^e  betiy  80  rcwdily  ^ioptftiu  under  the  name. of 
]  ;  eieitoa  It  feimd  aaeasy  pasaage.  I  indeed  have  always, 
r wdSJUtiad  tMiSQii  to^be  juydbupgileaa.than  some.act  or 
fu  eMMffaaef' «gainat  <the  Ufe  or  huiour .of  the  king»  and 
-  'rAt  alfe^;itf -ibe  stRte^s  bat  what  the  .■  kiotg  oc  st^te  can 
af4mtMi^  aaytekiag  now^and  Am  a  bad  sixpence  or  a 

ff  liirt  iMHiiig,  I  oannot  imagine^ s  ., 

K  'i '/  B|MhifrMakiiameoC  ti^aabn,  however^  there  lies  at  this 

.'WBbiMBt  in  Newgtte,  under  sentence  to  be  burnt  alive, 

fdbgM^jyit  ttfnied  of '  fourteen  rat  her  master's  Udding, 

.  .^  Aadfid  «80me  wMie- wnahed  farthings  behind  her  stagrs^^ 

r^'^MJ  fjifciuh'tiie'^tyf found  her  guilty,  as  an  accomplice 

with  her  master  in  the.  treaaon»    The  rafaster  was  hang* 

eil^^iMS  Wednesdi^ ;•  and  the  laggpts.aU  lay.  ready — ^no 

linfepmrve  ^cametitt^justaa  the  cart  waasetUng  aut^end* 

V.  rdiOi'^l  avoold.  have  been  burnt  -alivvt  on  the  aamex]ay» 

-•  t  Jkalidt  not  been  for*  the  Humane  bat  casoal  int^rfeience 

%^*cfiatd  WeyiKNiii^    Good  God  L  sir,  are  we  taught  to 

>  ^-eqreea«a- thei&M  of^S;adllfafieldt4md  are  we  li^ 
)^aMMO'bnm.ft  poor  harmless  child  for  JUdmg  a  white* 
<»'>w«a&ed'il|0ttifngl*  And  y«t,  this  barbarous  aentepce, 

L    ittojfctmiiftiiit  to. make  «nca shudder  at  the  thQvgJt4  of 


rmsoa  for  mare  katngm^and bHmiog«  Umu^om^ 
mended  tomtnot  mas^  dufs l^o, to  h^nig'm aJbflMki 
makd  it  tneisao  to.  cmn  faapper,  as  wd)  w.'g^Uhiiid  4U 
yen  Yet,  in  the  fcramtkm'Of  the$e  fWngiHUwy  limi  • 
huinaiut}r,  rdtgk»t»  md  {Xdipf^  aw  tkravn  oM.^  iW 
question.  TMa  one  ime  ugunetit  19  alm^tjrB  sulfllokiM 
if  you  lifing  for  one  fiudt^  wii^  not  £ar  aaotlmr  t  U  fo 
stealing,  a  sfaeepv  vdxy  Dot.a  conrorft  Inlreo?^  iE  fiMRt 
^(^illiiigy  wby.  n«t  for  a:  liandlwchkf  ilttt  19  mHii 
<ughteen-pence?^t'--aiidso:oflu  Weidwrofai  c  owi^  lotiy: 
pose  the  incf^ase  of  these  nev  tewsd  tbe  tadm^.  bAeasrt 
every  &esh<]ne.begBtstvent)rtitiMrs(«  .  .7  i:     > .  ..  ,>r^ «».  n 

.  When  a  membtr  of  parliamcBt  brii^  iat  a  iiev  4a^^ 
^  Unv,  kii  begins  with  meitticHkiiii^i  ai|iMr.^^lli7  iM 
m^  Jie.  dDn(3.to.|irivate,pcoperlgr»  &r'^iriiiQb:iaii|biii|^ 
notyetli^etD  behan|^;  Bj^lhrnt^prof^tsitm^ 
Vsms  aa  the  ajiecific  and  udUtybfe  weans  (ftittMe  tfnd^b-    i 
wntioQ.  But  the  bnll^  in  ftttogack  ofrtaia^  wnliaa  Willi* 
GB4Mta2«  ihat.scatrce  daaerw  4r]lqn[iin|^.  .£«r'iM|MM^ 
the  shqptlifiing  act  was  to  pienrisiit  JMM>hc3ts^<BpAia^tfiitf 
smitha^  and  ofher  ahe|»a,  mhen  ^hmt\  v^i^ommki^ 
goods  of  great  value,  front i)eingnQhhedsi  |ii^il.|0t4«il 
far  as  to  nudie  it^oih  ta  lift  any  thmg  ^A^imaalB^ 
vith  intent  to  steaL  .  .;    <':    ftj  (mk 

,  Under  <hia  neft,  one  Mary  Jones  vm  m^MkAf  m}mi'i  \ 
QBse  I  flliall  just  mention  t  it  noiscat  the  timn*iriim|Mi 
tsarianta  were  issued  on  thealarfA  about  FldUiodii^^ 
The  wosian^s  husband  was  pnssed^  tbeir  gcmls  uilMi'  I 
for  somedefati oS hm^ snd she Ivith tspo  sinidlMUUMW'  ! 
turned  intq  the  strastsahbeggi^.     'Xis  a^^imuiis^M^ 
net  to  be  fiorgsMrn,  thal.shd  >was  voiryi  yoiing^  4*^^^ 
nineteen)  and  most  gosmrksbly  htrndaomSi    SfaK.litaC' 
to  a  Hoaa-dtaper's  dliopv  took  sosnie  eqanst  Iwen  J^^ 
countaTt  and  dipped  it  under  her  ctoak-;  the  ^  nha^inw^ 
sBwhsr^  andshe  laid  it  dtmaxfotAi»  shewMs  hafi|^  a 
ed.     Her  defence  was(Ih8y«  ^  tritl  in.  ^qft  pkKsM 
'^  tbat^  she  had  lived  m  eincditand  vMtfiledldr MUQC^tfli- 
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afKii^'ljatil^  came  anAifttoh  Inr  bdri»tid  tobni  her ;  bni^ 
BiMe'tlleii Sm  kid w^  bod  to  lieion;  nddii]^  to  give  lier 
dyUbte  tout;  and  they  imre  dmost  ludced?  and  per« 
kq^  idie^lBk^  teve  done  aometliing 
^4«eWTff«iMalik»didJ''  TheimiBlioftcerstesiafied  the 
Mkb'of ^s  BtOTjr  r  J^  it  seems  there  had  iseem  a  good 
deal  of  shoplifting  alxwt'  Ladf^te^  an  example  vfw 
diought  neceaceuj ;  and  this  wmian  was  hanged  for  die 
lioBimiii  and  snkmction.of  smaeshofieepera  in  Ludgate* 
abeel*  "WlMl  bvooght  to  receive  sentence,  she  be- 
hded*  In  scich  «'taotic  tmaniier)  as  ]nisved  her  ai^nd  to 
ten  'ft  disttsMed  and  >idefl{XNi^ng  state ;  and  the  dkM 
was  sadcing  at  her  breaai  whctk  slie  tset  outliofr  Tyi)um. 
:Le«  uttiefleMar-liilleoathiB  ^fwman^s  factse«  The  poet 
sauy  ^aJaJMwatfl'iMn'hdienDUcistwcnrk^c^  H^ 

iwg^4tove  taid  ^wtth  eqoalttrt^  thai  a  teauteone  wo- 

-«irt]fb»  wlutt  OMse  was  fiod'a  Oreation  rafabedoftliift 
iia  MMest?  w»rk  ?  It  was  £» >no  anjuvy ;  but  fot  a  mere 
MiM^lD'ciQthe  two  naked  chiUsen  hv  wilawlUI  memsi» 
OllRi|iai*  tfui'twiih  what  the  state  did,  md  wiA  trhat 
Mrlasrt^bd. '  tttB-atatehenemed  the  woman  of  her 
hatihao!Jy7'faw>  4h6  cliMma  of  a  fiMher,  who  «fcis  all 
IhaiK/mippoat*;  dielafrdepriTed  Uie  womtt  of  herlifi^ 
tad  the  cldldfen  of  their  retnaamg  parent,  exposing^ 
theatf^lfOi  cwTf  daara*,  insult,  and  laercilesa  treatment^ 
thi*fid«Aiite' and  heipkmr  orphans  saffisr.  Take  all 
thdMskMiteMiioeft  tagtttfaer,  Ido  not  beiieve  thaia  finiltf 
aharitoi  ^^was*  ever  cbrnmitted  agamst  hw,  dian  thd 
llMKblr»  »of  ^^tfaia- iiroman  by  hwv  jftomie  artto  hear  mie, 
aiei;fieflMps  blaming  the  judges,  the  jnff,  and  die 
hangman ;  but  neither  judge,  jury,  -  nor  lumgrnan-  Bf^ 
t^:*UanBifev'  ihdy  4ate''bbt  nuonstrial  agenia;  the  4nie 
haittiiloiiigftfr  member  of  parlkmient :  he  who  frames 
llitt  Misetty  1&W  is  answemble  for  aB  ^  blood  that  is 
datd'  <%t0der  iSr  But  there'  is  a  (ardier  consideration 
rififti^  I^Sjil^  as  these  Unhappy  wretchea  often  dd,  who 
jliiawB'<wiwt  #iair  future  lot  ^  «^  Piirhaps;  my 
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honourable  (nehd  ivhd  movcb  ti^  bS,  htt  not  yeteWH 
sidered  himself  in  the  light  ^faa  exeouiioiier  i  ne  mm 
has  more  humanity,  ho  man-a  stfoitgcf  sense  ofraBgin 
than  himself;  and  I  r^rSy  believe,  that  at  this  Mmot 


he  wishes  as  litde  sueeess  to  his  bliligif%  lavr,  m  I^ 


His  nature  must  reeoH  at  making  himself  the  OMse^ 
only  of  shedding  ^e  blood,  but  perhaps  dosiroyi^  thr 
soul  of  his  fellow creaturei 

But  the  wretches  who  die  are  not  the  mdty*suier€fs; 
there  are  more  and  greater  objects  of  eompasmon  sfiM;-^ 
I  mean  the  survmng  relations  and  friehds.  Wh^  ktomfn 
how  many  innocent  children  wd  may  be  dooBuog  to  i^ 
miny  and  wretchedness  ?  Who  knefws  how  many  widows' 
hearts  we  nu^^  break- with  grief,  how  mai^  grey  hsirf  tf 
parents  we  may  bring  with  sorrow  tathe  gmve  9  * 

The  Mofiai^  law  ordained^  that  fbra  ^instp  or^  dCf 
four  and  five  fold  should  be  restored  :'aiid  forraMri^K 
i  house,  dbitUe;  that  ifi,  Ofie  feld  for  reparatiOBi*^ 
rest  for  example ;  and  the  forfeiture  ww  fffttumf  li 
the  property  was  more  exposed.  If'^.'th<^thief  MM 
by  night,  it  wes  Uwful  to  kill  him:  bujt^tf  he  wM 
by  day  he  was  only  to  make  reaticaliQnj  and-  if  M 
had  nothing,  he  was  to  be  sold  for  his  theft;  'SVf 
is  all  thbt  God  required  In- Monies,  tKtt'can  I  find  in  iiB» 
tory  any  sample  of  sudi  laws  as  oars^  escqit  a'  epdi 
that  was  finameu  at  Athens  by  Dmco*  He  iiuwl&  ewf 
offence  capital,  upon  this  modem  way^  c^  nmooiaffl 
*^That  petty  crime's  deserved  death,  ami  he  kmmi0 
tidng  worse  for  the  greatest."  His  laws,-  it -waa  sii^ 
were  written,  not  with  ink,  but  with  hlood ;  but'thc^ 
were  of  short  duration,  being  all  replied  by  ScAoo^  a** 
cept  cme,  fw  murder.  -     '  y  .     *»  • 

An  attempt  was  mad€<  some  years  ago  by  wtkjkoi^ 
friend,  sir  Charles  Bunbury,  to  repeal  aoaae  of  the 
absurd  and  cruel  of  our  capital  laws.  The  biU 
this  house,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lord%*  for  itM 
son :  ^'  It  was  an  innovation,  (they  said ^imd  sub v^^fi^ 
of  law.  "  The  very  reverse  is  truth*  The«je  hang^g  iMS 


#rt|r  iof  than  paswd  duraig  the  last  leigpn.  I  believe^ 
(.^tPMflf  vat  thj^  first  fi^raon  who  ch^pk^  the  progre»| 
of  ^foiik..  .When  the.ereat  Alfred  dMnetDthe  imw% 
.  li^.fcjwid  the  kiogdraft  ovemia  with /robbers ;  but  the 
^iMy  enf^dioot  ofmngiiig  never  caone  into  his  head:  ho 
imiitiHfid  a.polii^  which  was>  torjiutke  eveiy  township 
answerable  for  th^  fdbnies  commit^  lAXt*  Thus  pro<- 
peflf  hiiiwie , jthe<gtHH?diai>  ofipi^qp^rty^  I  aad  ail  robbeiy 
was  IP  effiiQtiM^  alcfped,  th^  (tb^  histpriaof  tell  us  in  n 
jm^aikQtt  Ihne  giiiWAniq^ttKifvci  throve^  the  kingdom^ 
iHiMMdi  with  hill  i^^ 

iTifl»9tmiiwmrA»^  JiycwaMl  Jbnromg'a  dwettinghpuBe» 

miA  aU  thfi  94mm  tjbt  wtre  liable  tp  be  pwished  with 

death  by  ow.gwd  tddTCoiMM>i^l«nr*  <  Apd  such  was  the 

t^eoiew,  oMh  the^rfiittetWM  tf».sfaed  bloody  that  if 

iBffumifmtA  ftwddpowiibly  be  inade,.UCe  was  not  to  be 

tottf^lnidi/i  Xireasonibc^  i^pMnatfthetog^  tj^irenussiiii 

ofiitlyitMiveiimiAiteimiVm    In.ioaae  of  murder  itself^ 

i&ii(M>Hi»aatacro  c^uld  ibf^  miide,  ]4io<li»t  of  kin  n^ 

^Whii'gil  ifae.  .proswutiqc^  wfaioh,  if  ob^  disbharged^ 

<MI4 nercr  bft>infMnid»   Jfii^mFiakm  ciKdd make  the . 

i||jii|^d  jNTMliaa  (titisfeq|ic«,  tkelaw  had  no  power  x>Yei: 

h«iu»/iiifateimightjim^  iwder  «he.g«lk>ws,  if 

«|bq|deise4i|jHnd  ti4»likii  fron  ^jawb  o£<katb  tp  the 

IjfMtf  SMtiJraiMy* ..  Antisc^&l^l^^re  we  de^aateid  ^-on 

iGiidMDigMtjivDf /ow  M$ii«(;  iawp».that  there  is  now  un** 

diRiwalfM0e>,'Of')deatb  an  w{c»i4aiipate  i^gmuin,  irbo 

i|Bdft  aKksfiictioft  fOT  Ae  inj  wy  Jie  «tt«mptpa :  the  saitis^ 

%|)wiiiite9  aoMptod;  andjFctjthe  acmptanceof  the  satis-* 

baAoxkjUid  the  pnosfieiution  bar^^he  same  date. 

There  does  not  occur  to  my  thougjbta  a  pgopositioii 
iwn  ahhpivwt  firom^aafurey  «nd  firom  reason^  than  that 
ifcadMitteirio£yqpcrty»  when  lestitutiion  is  KMde,  blood 
whtidd^  alitt  be.  required.  .  But  in  regard  to  our  whole 
mMwudi  criQunallair;, and g^Mch moce to onr habits oit 
tiariiingjindCTasQUiiig  4ipon  iti  there  is  aseutence  of  the 
flNtal  fittpMA  vnlfiTf  whi4|)i  J  wi^  ^bose*  whp  hear  «e 
Vol.  ll.  22 
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toMBiaric  Eichoftbg^llieseaitettoftttiyttdi^^ 
tittu^he  sdfs^  ^^JShiUef  guiritfSp  home  t^tsiiiiMi,  diulmi 
paH  ;  qtut  non  modo  tot  cives  tOr&cmme  Busiukty  9edrh^ 
mamtmiem  ip9am.ademit  c&nmrfudimr^  imomm^cbmmJ^ 
-nilMiag^nUl.sotnoch  on  ths  ^antral  pcincipiss  of*  out 
«rimki^  1  toitav  I  ihanre  only  a  short  word  -vrtwa  to  addj 
^ itlieitiro  pDdpofittona  ttom  befoM  us.:  ooe^^as  aioved^ 
Ae  fhoip;'  geiittonaa  (Mn  Combe)  to  liaiig  pcracniB  thit 
wil&i%iaetfijnB  to  d^ps^  the  atfaer»  Mp^red  as  an  amende 
AKBiit>iiy  «ny:lion.  firicad  (Sir  CharitaBiiBbiiry)  is,;«lB 
aoi]3|ieLttiahoffq|ndci9  to  workseivenircBn  on  thoTiuuMt 
21  .Tfae^nestion  kasM  frbm  theialarming  lovcntsiof  tkii 
late  fires  at  Portsmouth  and  BristoU  A»cttd^ofar<tkBa0 
cendiary  is  put  to  death.  But,  will  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment  prevent  such  men  fm-Mm  Ae  Painter  from  comiif 
into  the  world,  or  control  them  when  they  are  in  iti 
You  might  as  ii«ll  bring  id  a  bXl  4b/preiq^t  the  appear- 
ance, or  regulate  the  moticms,  of  a  comet.  John  die 
Painter  was  so  far  from  fearing  death,  that  he  courted  it; 
was  so  far  from  concealing  hla^  aft t»  that  he  told  follai 
much  as  was  .true,  to  his  own  conviction.  When  once 
aKTviilaiiiitiims  enthusiast^  be.ia  above ,aUrl^«'vJ7|LiQi&l 
moot  is  hb  TCiward^aad  deatijb*  Im  ^^y^  Amtj. Uwpj^ 
thb  kw  will  be  wi^s  .against  viHMm»  it  ia  ^Mpefb«« 
and  may.  be  fatal  to^many  an  inAQoeat>pe|«Mn«> .  .."J^w^if 
vm  an  honest  industrious  oai|ieal»  pr.  sailor,  wlu^rlMQf 
fiot  be  midmgered  in  the  couraa  of  his  daily)  dabwr/f 
^Idiey  are  eoMtaatly  using  ^resaod^ombusn^^i^  a^nr 
abwit  shipping,. taningax^  pitching,  and cauttiiig ; mk 
tdeots  are  ooniinually  happenings  and  who  IgMwa/bqiV 
many  of  these  accidents. may . be  attribiittd  to,  »dMJ0Ml 
Indeed*  the  apt  says,  thfc  firing  must  be  dpne  tpi^fi^4i4 
moHciotuJ^  ;  bat  ju4gts  a»d  juaries  do  im  aliv^a  dmB^ 
Knssb  right  between  the  fact  md  the  ii^eoFionu  /H  mi^ 
yroiirinQQof  a  jury  oi4y  to  try  the  fact  by  ti^  iiiteiitM»t 
Jbut  tbqr  aro  too  apt  to.  judge  c^  theinteption  iby  thi^im^ 
Juatiooa  of  pi^acft  however,  qrc  not  fiwed.  fiwr .  ai»i»> 

nte/aiutwot  dbtioptipmaaii$l>aU.the4y»3ifiia4^^ 


i 
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mmkAmBikaA^vmjM.  kt  loa  nueh  to  tbeattn  notttf 
Innest  shqiimgfar  with,  for  what  may  happen  in '  tht  jk* 
cttsary  wmk  ct  his  eaUnig.  .        .     .^  .a 

But^aa  I  think  pwiiahflKnt  neocwuy  iw  ny.kBiiunia 
ia  ofiiEnee,^  and,  aa  the  end  of  all  paniiihaMBt  iaiexatn-* 
(flefcfthetwo  modea  of  puniihmeiit,  I  ahril  prefietftibab 
adiieh  ia  most;  profitable  in  pent  of  e««iiipte« ;  Alloitfiag 
tfattn  the  pqqishiaent  of  death  its  utmoiat;  :f!QBrc€^  it  m 
Qotf'  short  and  aoiientaiy ;  (hat  of  laboinvpnindnmt;! 
andao  mndh  cdtample  w  gMHed-an  hdm^who^ia  vcaerved 
ftnUmiiv  more  than  m  him  who  ia  put  tb  deaths 'aa 
ihnpQase  hours  in  the*  life  of  the  mw,  bejrond  the.  short 
movtet  of  theiother'adttatlk     •  .  i 

f.i        :  '  '  .  '  I.  '  ,  'i  .1  .  .!■■■; 

1..»        ''.         •  i      . 
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ftj^b^  J.  i-  .         .  .    ,  ,   .  .t 

Mf  Idrds»  I mosteiMarfiil^  agrae  with  the  first  par» 
fgHtfkof  1^  addreas  moved  by  the  noble  lord. '  I  woubl 
e>ten  gomidr  pvoalMte  tnyaelf  at  the  ^bot  of  the  throne^ 
^fava  jtnecesiniy,*  toteaiify  my  joy  ataay  event  wfaoKdi  may 
JvoinSse  to  add -to  Ae  domestic  felicity  of  my  aoTcmgn  t 
U  any  Hdngr  which  may  seem  to  give  a  fiuther  seourity 
WHm  pevmafient  enfbyment  of  the  religioua  and  eivjl 
ri^itsdf  my  fellow  subjects ;  but  Krfiile  I  do  this,  I  mo^ 
Wihe  «ame  time  express  my  strongest  disapprobation  of 
tt^addresb,  And  the  fiital  measures  which  it  approveai 
Mf  fbffda,  It  Uma  cusfeomaiy  for  the  kinfflF  <m  sitnilapiod 
«MioA8^  Bot  to  lead  parfiament,  but  to  Nbffuided  by^ili 
Hwasf^uil,  I  say,  my  lofds,  taask  the  «dvice  of  thit 
faiiMV  tiie  KMeditary  great  eoiincy  of  the  nakkm,  nooif 
dislato  to.  Iti*  My  lords,  what  does  diis^ech  say  t'  lit 
«Ai"VOi^  of 'measures  tfready  agreed  upon;  and  verjr 
air«lleily<^<iedMa  youreoticttitenc^-  I^  hidead)  taUu 
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of  mifdonf  and  tu^poit ;  k  emmts  on  the  mMaiMy  «f 
events  yet  in  the  womb  of  time ;  but  in  point  of  pin 
and  design,  it  is  peremptory  and  diotatenri4  Is  iii»% 
m  proper  language,  fit  to  be  endured?  Is  lliialiigh  pre- 
asntinn  to  over-nife  the  dispositions  of  ProvidoMM 
itself,  and  the  yfiSL  and  ju<%m«nl  of  parHanient,  yuA 
fi/tA  by  any  fi>niier  conduct  or  prec^ent  ?  No,  n^ 
lords,  it  is  the  language  of  an  iH-^founded  oonfidenoe  v% 
ooiK&denee,  mv  lords,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  snpportri 
hisherto  only  uy  a  succession  of  disappoineRaents,  dh^ 
graces,  and  defeaits.  I  am  astonidied  how  any  ninoM 
da>e  advise  Ms  majesty  lo  hold  such  a  kmi^nage  lo  yosv 
lordships  :  I  wouM  be  glad  to  see  the  mimstw  diet  dvs 
avow  it  in  his  place.  W  hat  is  the  import  of  this  extfasr* 
£nary  application  ?  What,  but  an  unlimited  oonfidesce 
in  those  who  have  hitherto  mi^ided^  deceived,  and  mis* 
led  you  f  Jk  i»,  I  maintaLs,  unlimited :  ittlesires  yoa  in 
grant  not  what  you  mav  be  satisfied  is  necessary,  hot 
what  his  majesty's  ministers  may  choose  to  thiidc  so; 
troops,  fleets,  treaties,  and  siihsidks,  not  yet  revealed 
Should  your  lordships  agree  to  the  present  address,  yoa 
sritt  stand  ]^dged  to  all  tfab;  you  carniot  »treat^lt 
binds  yott.to  the  consequences,  be  they  what  they  suqr* 
My  lords,  whoever  gave  thb  pernicious  coueel  to  At 
luitg  ought  to  be  aaade  answendde  to  this  house,  aad  IS 
the  natiea  at  huge  for  the  conaeqaenees :  the  peectdot 
is  dangerous  attd  uttconstitntionaL  Who,  t  say,  hasiud 
ahetetaerity  to  Cell  die  kii^  diat  his  affiura  ore  in  a  pro» 
perous -coodilion  ?  and  who,  of  course,  b  iko  author^ 
ttoae' assnmnces  which  SK  tins  day  ghenyou,  ktmim 
-tenwfead  yeu  ?  Mjf  lords,  what  is  the  preaeht  eteteif 
vthismtiea  9  it  is  big  with  difficulty  and  danger;  its 
&lt  o£  the>  nabst  deairactive'  circomsiances :  1  say^  ^ 
ienls^  it  is  troiy  perflous.  What  are  these  little  idvd^ 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ?  What  is  your  de&aoe  f 
Kotfatng,  What  is  the  cottididon  of  your  ftnrthidable  and 
inveterate  enemies^  the  two  leading  branches  of  die 
house  of  Bourbon  t    They  have  a  formidable  navy :  I 


A.  a  mxi  bahl  or  ciutbam.  «f» 

91^,  mf  lords^  their  mn^iAmm  are  hoiiile :  I  Ibmit  ki 

Aeir  ooaMs  are  lined  with  troops,  from  the  fbrtharmMt 

fMut  of  die  ooart  of  Spun  up  to  Dunkirk*    What  hamr 

voui  to  i^fppmc  them  7    Not  five  thouaaayji  nen  in  Am 

mmA  r  nor  more  in  Ireland ;  norahove  twen^  ahipa  of 

tlia  linemaimed  and  ftt  iGor  sanrice.    My  lorda,  without 

piacty  without  an  immediate  restm^atiaii  of  tran({uillitgr# 

dik  nation  is  ruined.    What  hai$  been  the  conduct  c^^our 

miniateraf    How  have  they  endeavoured  to  oancrfiiiir 

dm  afeottoa  and  obedience  of  their  American  brelbpen  f 

They  have  gone  to  Germany  ;  they  have  sought  the  al- 

Muae  and  asaiatance  of  every  pitiful,  beggarly,  inugaift«> 

eaoa,  paltry  German  prince,  to  cut  the  tliroats  of  their 

lojdi  breve,  and  injured  brethren  in  Ameriea;  thcgr 

have  entered  into  mercenary  treaties  with  thoae  human 

batcheiB,  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  human  blood. 

But,  my  lords,  this  is  not  all ;  they  have  entered  into 

other  treaties  i  thqr  have  let  die  savages  of  America 

loose  upon  their  innocent,  uno&nding  brethren,**-ioose 

iqxm  the  weak,  the  aged,  and  defimceless ;  on  old 

am, ,  women,  and  children ;  upon  the  very  babes  upon 

the  fareast^  to  foe  cut,  man|^,  sacrificed,  broiled,  roaai^ 

ed,  nay,  to  be  literaHy  eat  t&vt.    These,  my  lords,  are  the 

lAies  Great  Britain  now  has :  eamage,  deaolatkm,  and 

detirecdon,  wherever  her  arms  are  carried,  is  her  newly 

sdoptedmode  of  makiof  war.^  Our  mintsiers  have  made 

sUiuoes  at  the  German  shomUes,  and  with  die  bartM^ 

naos  of  AflMrica ;  with  die  merciless  tortures  of  ^dr 

species  i  where  they  will  next  api^,  I  cannot  tell :  for 

ai^  part,  I  should  not  be  surprised  tf  dieir  next  k^^ 

^ras  the  king  of  the  gypsies ;  having  alreid^  seoured 

iB  Germany  and  Amenca,  to  seek  the  assistnaee  of 

eamiibais  and  butchers.    The  arms  of  tUs  country  are 

dfagracedy  evoi  in  victory,  as  well  as  defeat.    la  this 


tf  and  at  Us  iMeh, 


LotthM  vx  Uk*  boQoAh  ihould  Fanune,  Sword^  Mi4  Fkc, 


in  &OBD  LTTTLBVOMl  f  A.  0.  ttm 

tOBifiiteiti  my  lords,  with  tny  part  <£'6mfmwMicimt 
doitt  ?  Wn  it  hy  meaas  like  those*  im  vAmtiA^ 
|iwilif.io  of  iiune  and  graadhasr,  wfasch;  vduieit  it.>estoh) 
sKhaed  '<iur  .reputatiQQ  m  tvery  quarta^of  the^lobe,  ffPft 
theifnlfeat  tesiimoayiQf  our  juitice»  mengr  aj^  QdJ^ni) 
kitegnly?  Was  it  by  the  toauihairk  andiBcalpitt|p4aife 
ttat  Bndsli  valour  and  humani^  beoamsiin  a^^nm» 
pDOVQcfaial^  andithe  triumpha  of  war  and  theedbtf  of  ooa* 
qucat  txoame  but  matters  of  secoudatrf  piaise«  whrnocHO* 
pared  to  tbode  of  national  fauaiaiu^)  aod  ^iatiwal  honoi^ 
Wi^  it  by  settifig  loose  the  savages  of  Amorica^  fe'^OPKi 
fame  their  liaods  ia  t3ie  blood  of  oair  euemiesy^tlialilfaat 
dHtiesiof  tho^aoldleiv  the  dtiaeti^  and  the  maa^jcaniis  tohfe^ 
uaked  ?  Is  this  honourabk  wvfiuie^  myltsdaf  Daea^ 
aorfeap<a!id  with  the  laoguay  of  the  pocty-N>       n- 

•<  The  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  #aiV*     ^'  I 
That  tnalcos  ttmUdoA  virtue/'  'J''- 

^^"^  Mil  -jC 

THOMAS  (LORD)  LYTTLETON,    ' ;; 

SnMce^dod  his  &ther  In  17r3.  He  waamyootisintta  i>f  great  tidMi' 
but  ver^  profiigate  in  Jua  s»annei:a»    He  difd  in  177  9,  M  tW>  i|| 

of  35-  "  ,  , 

is  lanieitf^d  the  fate  of  general  Burg^ync* .  oa  wh^iOr 
as  ^xk  qffioer  and  a  mani  he  b^towed  Uie  hi§^eat  eaoo^ 
miums,  aiid  wished,  while  the  noble,  earl  had  beoi « 
profuse  of.  his  convuendationa^  he  had  acted,  with  mors 
seal  caifidour)  and  not,  aa  by  the  effect  of  the.  ptmat 
mptionvwere  it  to  be  agreed  to,  called  that  unlbrtoac^ 
but  able  and  brave  officer's  conduct  in  questkKw  aiui«^ 
posed  him  in  his  absence  to  an  enquiry  in  which  it  wcadd 
be  imposaiJbie  to  defend  himsdf.  He  objected :to  theisK 
telligencejr  said  it  could  not  coatie  pfpperlyibdcai&dis 

I^ou#e«*  It]iKa5bHtrttiiio«r,andassuid^vi9aiiosofid&itf^ 


JL  n.  tmq        ucod  ltttlktoic  ^ri 

^ataonSmm  ptrfiaaiiqitary  eaqairy.  He  avowed  faasMtf 
ttigood  and  gemnne  a  whig  as  the  noble  earl.  He  had 
beoi  btedtn  all  the  {^mcipleBoCwhiggbm  fromhis  earinit 
dqn,  .«id  should  pcreeverem  dicai  to  the  end*  Ht  leMd 
the  jimciplea  c>f  wUggisB^aa  muchaa  he>deapiaed  thoM 
of  anaichjr  and  repufabcaBiMn.  But  if  the  hare  naaaecf 
whig  was  all  that  miaaiiiieaiil^  he  diadained  the  naiue*  If 
aarimfatioooe  under  every  speqiesof  eoaafcitufticmal  gM 
vonunaai/  if  a  lesistanoe  to  legal  restnuat,  if  the  abM^ 
tfaig  )Qf  reiMda>  was  the  teat  eif  asodem  whiggism,  he 
begged  laarrelAi>e  exchided,  as  not  oneavowiog  or  pnv 
fmiiig'ai^h>dQ0triBea.  .  He  would,  indeed^  aiiieh  rwMtf 
jiaune  dm  odimni  whiohhsd  been  ttojusdy  oast  upon  aooi^ 
thermii  of  laen,  and  be  aocounted  a  tdry^  in  prefercnoe 
to  a  modem  whig^  His  lordabip.  then  .entered  inlo  a 
general  consideration  of  the  qi^estion,  of  right  between 
tins  country  and  America.  He  said  the  owle  lords  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house  had  acknowledged  the  war  to 
be  popular.  He  was  dbnvinced  it  was,  more  than  any 
other  h^  tstfr  refeHeetedi  Th/t  supremacy /of.tbniroun-i 
try  was  at  stake.  Shall  we  then  foreeo  all  our  just  rights, 
rigMay.I'Will'be  bold  to  sa^c,  on  whim  die. very  existeaea 
dfrtUti  tountry  depends,  for  a  smgle  check,  when  it  is 
notorious  that  we  have  been  victorious  in  every  other 
quarter  where  our  arms  have  been  carried  ?  Shall  we 
crouch  to  America,  becimse,  lAaiiring  the  &ct  to  be  true, 
we  have  met  with  one  disaster  ?  This  was  not  the  language 
ofiitte' aobli?  loid  heretofore.  He  once  rescuM  diia 
eoQitt^  ifom  impending  ruin*;  and  I  call  upon  the  noble 
ktd  tcvdeolare^  tf  he  was  now  at  die  head  of  his  mi^esw 
ty'aioounsels,  would  he  despair?'  Would  be  advise  this 
eaimtfjr  to  humiliate  itself,  and  sue  *for  peace  «o  America  f 
ouMtm  was  of  thai  opinion,  does  he  mmk  that*  America 
iroald  ^eidMip  aooede  to  terms  he  thinks  reaMnaUe,  or 
daakt;  even  though  we  shbuld  declare  her  independent 
fimt  fiurthar  proiensiims  ?  I  know  the  noble  earl  too  weH 
fia  believe  he  coiitd  be  so  far  deceived :  loelt^n  the  oi&er 
cSm^  of  wMh^'pif^otAfatr^.    iWehuiftbie  odrsfrlves-to 
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Mr  rebdHmit  Mfayectt.  What,  far  duit  cnmi^ 
ill  £«rope  think  of  vmf  What  would  oar 
enemies,  France  and  Spaiii?  Wmdd  diey  wt  mfi^l 
tadize  what  it  is  now  pctended  diejr  hive  ift  c«P 
tempUtloiiT  Thef  wdoM  deij^  m  weH  w  detest  Mi 
ii  would  operate  to  aiKud  iIm»  the  hif^heei  encemfK 
Hient  to  attack  nsk  Theip  would  iiiMMdaately  QOwAidi; 
that  we  w«re  i^tftk,  defenceieoB^  tiwilhmipvoii^ 
wwe  emptied  of  all  tfon:  ^ifit  «t  ASiaiy  ^otymAim 
isanal  pride  that  has  hidierto  ^^roved  oar  best  defeflM 
They  would  look  oti  as  as  a  tMkm  of  ttterciioflts^  pM^ 
tomcv  ffrordlhig  and  nMeraenary ;. they  wtsuld  wmmigi 
eanry,  they  woukl  despise  us ;  sueh  a  ooAdoetwotilili 
them  with  confidenee,  and  tiiat  t^nfidenee  wonld^maii 
assuredly  terminftte  in  our  ntler  detraction.  It  isntt 
eessary,  therefore,  even  ki  that  Kf  bt,  to  not  wiik  vigMH 
to  combat  ow  mislbrtanes  with  rcsoUttioii.  It  wMfaMd 
a  double  good  dfeet ;  itwfll  serrato  convfaiee  Ixib  ott 
domestic  and  foreign  enemies,  of  our  stytngth,  udUNfjll 
asMl  resources )  usA  wtll^  I  maintain  on  good  wroao^ 
be  the  best  security  for  our  own  safetyva»d'4na^Ml^ 
eftotoal  means  of  bringmg  about  those  ev^ts  si^hiikil 
SDble  earl-  has  this  night  drawn  in  such  sirongf  and  iiviP 
ing  colours.  •  ^' 

His  lordship  entered  fully  into  the  grait  qMsM 
of  parUamentaiy  supremacy  $  and  endeavowrsd  4o  pMH 
that  it  Must  be  supported  in  its  true  <Mistit«ftional40in£aii 
otherwise  'die  nation  would  be  imdone.  He  did^Ml^ 
he  said)  presume  to  point  out  die  precise  terns  ^  Ml 
even  the  noble  eari  hnnselfhad  admitted  Ate  Heoissiff 
of  American  dependency^  He  was  fsri.ily  persuaM 
Aot  the  supreme  right  even  to  tax,  diougb  paitiMMM 
was  willing  to  relax,  could  not  be  given  up.  PaiHP 
meat  <^onlQ  npt  give  up  the  rights  of  the  esapiMt^lii^ 
were  inherent;  they  were  inalienable }  and  dm  ^reot  osiP 
trotting  superintending  power  of  the  state  ^e^ess  mvSbMH 
and  indivisible.  We  were,  he  said,  eontenttt^^'dtf 
very .exlstenK;e  of  the  empire;  shotsdd  An^rica  pnmti 
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irtrnd  0f  t^bmUtiay  to nctsof  ]iftvigi^a.'.fr|igfr^kefK9# 

A&nmild  prescribe  tberato  us.    Th^  right  of  binding 

Antrica  io  all  case*  whatsoeverf  vite  ckar)y  possesaed » 

and  hxt  trusted  be  shoiild  joever  ate  it  relinquiskiod.  ^    Wa, 

ifaoald  always  maintain  the  right,  thougb,  at  least  for  tho 

|ifiMDt»  it  miglit  be  imexp^sdient  to  exercise  Mi*    Tbe^ 

wpremacy.  ^f  the  kgislature  extended  to  eveiy  part  c^ 

the  fintiah  ooiy^ ;  iaay»  in  a  casie  of  em^genoy,  be  wai» 

dear  we  bad  a  rifpht  lo  tax  Irelaad ;  that  emergency  had 

mrer  arose»  forthat  country  was  sdyvajs^  ready  to  con* 

tohutp  fairly  aiid<  eqiiiitdbly  to  iier  shsire  of  the  public 

ImrdifeQa*      But  if  sm,  event  should  hafi^n  to  call  tbo 

fifkt  in  qveationi.  be  wi^  clear  that  the  right  was  with 

iia^ .  Woidd  Ankerica  conaent  tp  do  as  Ireland  had  done  f 

Would »she  give  support  ia  return £>r  protection?  If  she 

inptthlf  though  he  did  not  pretend  to  advise,  not  bavii^ 

the  hgnour  to  assist  in  his  jpiujesty 's  councils^  that  mighi 

he  a  proper  gpround  perhaps  to  go  upon;  but  no  step 

tovwda  conciliation  could  be  taken  consistently  with  tho 

dl^  and  dignity  of  th)$  country » till  the  supreme  right 

«f  tfais<legislature  was  ;&rst  acknowledged  in  all  its  parts  i 

tiik  they  owned  themselves  subjects ;  till  they  submitted 

te  the  auf^inacy  of  this  country*    He  said,  a  ^reat 

deal  of  blame  had  been  thrown  upon  ministers  this  mght» 

is. if  the  measures  pursued^  relative  to  America  were 

folely  their  nfteasures.      Was  that  really  the  case  ?  By 

M  HMUis ;  they  were  the  measures  of  parliament^  of  the 

idiole  nation :  they  were  measures  which  almost  every 

Ikiiton  approved  of.     P^liament,  in  the  most  full  and 

Mleom  aiamier,  had  given  them  the  fullest  pubUo  sane-* 

Hqb^    They  edioed  in  so  doing-  nothing  but  the  voice  of 

the  Bation ;  a<«d  shall  one  little  checkt  said  his  loidshipt 

lad^De  us  to  desert?  No;. I  trust,  as  ^glishmeOf  feel* 

mg  tfa&  treaeheiy,  .perfidy,  and  iiigratitude  of  our  rebel- 

lims  and  unnatMral  subjects,  it  will  inspire  us,  and  call 

fath  that  spirit  ivbjch  hw  always  led  us  to  victory.  .  Hia. 

krdship  CQndeiwaed  in  particular,  the  absurdity  of  im*i 

aiediaiely  withdrawi^^  our  tsoop^  a%  wggtated  by  the< 

Voi.  IL  23  .     . 


Mlbte  tUAf  M  ft  pteilftrfttorjr  sMfy  to  MgoCiiiiyAiiy  mM^ 
become  ntoesMtfy;  Chi  the  cofUrary,  if  negocktlan  ori 
l^ttiee  iveve  retd  ^fa^ecis  to  be  aitaitted,  so  §Bet  froft 
iuch  a  neuu^  barkig  the  desired  eflfect^  he  betieid^ 
Upon  his  honour,  Ibe  Anaoriciins  would  feoigh  at  us  far 
our  wttrt  of  sp«it»  or  in^ute  it  to  hnbedlitf,  and  lH 
want  <rf*  means  either  to  assert  our  ri^ts,  or  uaintab 
•ur  national  repatation.  His  lordship  next  obs^rre^ 
^hai  the  noble  earl  had  mentioned,  that  Asierica  mt 
«lbor^Bn«t€f  and  dependeht  on  tilis  country,  and  c^ 
traded,  as  the  true  test  of  subordination,  that  thn  aafigs» 
ticMi  act  should  be  preserved  inviohiie  &»  stt  its  bradiQitl 
yet  the^ect  oi  wc  nol:de  earl's  speech  is  calcuUrtednMI 
prove  that  we  were  notabletoinforee  thatact,  n^  of  oomie 
fhat  oonatittttional  dependence  of  whi^h  he  suii^oses  Jt 
to  be  the  true  basis*  He  bad  heard  the  noUe  ttri  as^ 
«*  that  if  America  per»sted  in  asserting  her  indepead* 
fnoe,  after  the  troops  had  been  withdrawn^  Jm  would 
Ifafow  himself  in  Uieir  way."  What  could  he  mean  hf 
aoch  a  declamtioo,  unless  that  of  acknowledging  the  imi 
possihiiily  of  subduing  them  by  evacuating  those  foM 
we  have  got^  which  no  future  force  could  peri^aps  regaint 
Fcr  tf  tl^y  werq  thus  left  to  the  exercise  ^of  their  eiNf 
will  they  would  not  only  be  independent  of  this  ooun^ 
but  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  America,  when  she  had 
established  her  marine,  would  be  a  superior  empire,  b 
reply  to  that  part  of  lord  Chatham's  speech  in  which  te 
denied  ever  dracially  sending  out  orders  for  hiring  the  In- 
dian savages  to  w^ge  war  against  the  French ;  his  lord« 
ship  obderved,  that  savages  were  employed  dn  thatocca^ 
non,  and  in  great  numbers;  and  though  perhaps  wt 
under  the  express  direction  of  the  noble  earl,  the  mei^ 
sure  was  notwithstanding  his,  since  the  officers,  so  bf 
irom  being  called  to  any  account  for  it  by  him,  were  al 
least  tacitly  justified  in  the  deed.  As  to  giving  up  A^  ' 
idcsa  of  Hibduiag  America,  becauae  we  had^be^iu  4^ 
instance  unfortunate,  it  was  a  proposition  every  .Wajr  ^ 
graceful  to  Brit9m#    What  would. the  hou«e,qf  9o«iMf 
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flriftkof9achuiiexainplfldp{»ilbiiiifiiityf  Would  she  not 
xondttde  ns  an  exhausted  nation^  and  this  a  fit  moment 
4br  her  to  wreak  her  Tengeanceon  us  ?  His  lord^iplier^ 
i^logiaed  for  the  warmth  into  which  the  subject  heA 
iitttsi^ed  him  i  but  said  he  dibold  have  had  to  aeeuse 
JdmseU;  if  he  had  permitted  the  sup^posed  fcara  <a  a 
British  senatCi  to  get  into  the  worlds  without  rising  np, 
ind  dhewingthe  fMy  erf  them.  He  was  much  astonished 
at  die  great  parade  the  noUe  earl  had  made  respectfaig 
Ae  tcMmdiawk  and  scalping-knife  i-«»was  an  Indian  knife 
a  more  (keadfiil  weapon  than  an  JSi^tishman's  bayonet? 
Jn  the  present  war  the  chief  of  the  blood  which  had 
fae^n  ihed,  was  shed  by  the  point  of  the  baycmet ;  yet 
Hrho  talked  ai  the  bqronet  as  a  savage  instrument  of 
War?  Ho  wished  as  heartily  as  any  noUe  lofd  present 
lor  a  hanpy  and  honoun^  end  of  the  ccmtest,  an4 
perhaps  tne  latetnisfortune  might  make  it  proper  to  hold 
but  terms  to  America^  He  wished  not,  how  erer^  thdt 
it  should  induce  us  to  withdraw  oiur  troops,  as  suoh  m 
ittal  Measure  would  most  assuredly  |^ve  America  a  su^ 
l^eriority  md  advantage  we  should  never  be  able  to  sur^ 
mount.  It  would  be  mdeed  at  once  rendering  her  mde«- 
peadec^t ;  and  the  moment  America  was  lo9t|  Great  Bri* 
Hid  would  be  ruined  and  und<me« 


DUKE  OF  MANCHESTER. 


On  the  $ame  suhjecU 

Charobb  11^  Ciur^MF  wkk  inc<mnslefie3r,  dedwinf 
Aot  he  had  shewn  the  American  war  to  be  inaiawttei^ 
He  an  to  ai7  good  puipoie,  tod  ^etadtiaed  «iwHiiwtra» 
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tion  to  continue  it  with  all  possible  exertion,    His  grace 

particularly  complained  of  the  ministry's  withholding 

every  species  bf  neoessary  Information  from  parliament. 

His  grace  drew  a  parallel  between  the  probable  fiite  c(F 

Britain  and  that  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  respect- 

ing  their  Sicilian  colonies.     He  said  the  oppression  which 

Ath«ftSexercfe*d»ovfer  its  colonies  m  the  island  of'^cily 

having  caused  the  revolt  of  the  Sicilians,  the  Sicilian^ 

obediently  and  friendlily  inclined,  petitioned,  and  at  length 

Tenioilstrated^  bat  att  to  rio  purpose ;  thdy  mustbc  suli 

chied.     Armies  were  sent  from  Athens  ;  they  met  wiA 

^ififteulties  ;tihey  were  defeated.   New  levies  were  iiiad^ 

Btill   victory  declared   in  fevour  of  those  who'  \tta^ 

'fighting  for  what  they  deemed  their  rights.     The  Allici 

tiitti  amicus  wert  unsuccessful.     At  this  eritical  period 

'«mse  a  ^at  popular  speaker,  wiio  was  likewise  a  sA 

Idler  <  (adver^g  to  the  conduct  of  Nidas  and   Alc& 

-blades.)    He  made  speeches,  he  proved  the  justice  of 

-the  war  ;  he  prbphesied  success ;  'he  gbt  the  ctanmand 

"Of  the  army.     What  was  the  issue  ?    The  army  was  cut 

t)ff ;  he  fell  himself  I  Sicily  was  lost :  Athens  was  dralmd, 

exhausted,  and  weakened ;  she  became  a  prey  to  her  am^ 

-bitioiis  ncogfaboup,  the  state  of  Sparta,    The  pride  and 

power  and  militaiy  glory  of  Athens  was  no  ttore  x  her 

rival  Sparta  gave  her  laws^  arimes,  protection,  and  l^is> 

lators  ;  and  such  was  the  fate  of  that  once  glorious  re- 

puUic«   The  people  of  this  country  had  been  minted 

\ip  in  a  similar  manner ;  they  had  been  deluded  and 

imposed    upon   by   speclou9   tales    and  ififlammattorv 

ispeeehes.     Mr.  Burgoyne's  blind  charts  to  penetrate 

through  Canada  were  like  the  land  march  of  the  Alheniaii 

generals  towards  Syracuse  :  they  were  equally  brave  i 

but  their  plans  being  both  unjust^  and  wanting  wisdom, 

their  fortitude  was  unjustifiable  ;   and  he  was  very 

apprehensive^  from  similitude  of  circumstances,  that  tb^ 

issue  tfpon  the  whole  would  be  precisely  tfie  same ;  that 

<}{  certain  ruin- and  destruction  falling  on  the  head  of  ihk 

.  jigg^resaoiw  •  .    ,  .    ^ 
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EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 


On  Lord  Oxjhrd^s  Motion  to^  a^foum  the  House* 


It  is  not  irith  less  grief  than  astonishment  I  hear 
the  motion  now  made  by  the  noble  earl,  at  a  time  when 
the  affairs  of  this  country  present  on  every  side  prospects 
fnll  of  awe,  terror,  and  impending  danger;  when,  I  will  be 
bold  to  say,  events  of  a  most  alarming  tendency,  little 
txpected  or  foreseen,  will  shortly  happen ;  when  a  cloudy 
Aat  may  crush  this  nation,  and  bury  it  in  destruction 
for  ever,  is  ready  to  burst  and  overwhelm  us  in  ruin.  At 
so  tremendous  a  season,  it  does  not  become  your  lord- 
iships,  the  great  hereditary  council  of  the  nation,  to  ne* 
•gleet  your  duty,  to  retire  to  your  country  seats  for  six 
Ivecks^  in  quest  of  joy  and  merriment,  while  the  real 
state  of  public  affairs  calls  for  grief,  mourning,  and  W 
mentation ;  at  least,  for  the  fullest  exertions  of  your  wis- 
'd6m.  It  is  your  duty,  my  lords,  as  the  grand  heredi- 
tary council  of  the  nation,  to  advise  your  sovereign,  to 
be  the  protectors  of  your  country,  to  fed  your  own 
weight  and  authority.  As  hereditary  counsellors,  as 
members  of  this  house,  you  stand  between  the  crown 
aod  the  people ;  you  are  nearer  the  throne  than  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature ;  it  is  your  duty  to  sur- 
round and  protect,  to  counsel  and  supplicate  it*  You 
bold  the  balance ;  your  duty  is  to  see  that  the  weights 
are  properly  poised,  that  the  balance  remains  even,  that 
neither  may  encroach  on  the  other,  and  that  the  ezecu^ 
tive  power  may  be  prevented,  by  an  unconstitntions^l 
exertion  of  even  constitutional  audfiority,  from  bringing 
the  nation  to  destruction.  My  lords,  I  fear  we  are  ar- 
rived at  the  very  brink  of  that  state ;  and  I  am  persaaditd 
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that  Aodiuig  short  of  a  ^iritcd  isterpQailiQii  on 
jpart,  in  giving  speedy  and  wholeaome  advice  to  yoor 
sovereign,  can  prevent  the  poopiis  £rom  feelings  be* 
yond  remedy  the  full  effects  of  that  ruin  which  Bums* 
ters  have  brought  upon  u$«  These  calamitous  circmv 
stances  ministers  have  been  the  cause  of:  and  shall  we^ 
in  such  a  ata^  of  .thingSi  when  every  mottiont  ttaam  ^mth 
events  productive  of  the  most  fatsd  narratives,  diaU  WQ 
^st,  during  an  adjournment  of  sis  weeks,  to  thooeinea 

frho  lyive  brought  those  Gdlamitiea  upon  us,  vfaen,  pt0» 
aps,  Qur  utter  overthrow  is  plotting,  nay  ripe  for  ezi^ 
QUtion^  without  ?dmo$t  a  possibility  o£  prevention  t  Tet 
.thousand  brav^  men  have  fallen  victims  to  ifmaamm 
mad  rashness.  The  only  army  you  have  in  Ameriog 
ma^,  by  this  tinxe,  be  no  more.  This  v^  xxitioii  it^ 
ipains  no  longer  safe  than  its  enemies  think  prc]^>cr  to 
permit.  I  do  not  augur  ilL  Events  of  a  most  criticfli 
iiature  may  take  place  before  our  next  meeiting*  Wil 
your  lordships,  then,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  trust  to 
tl)6  guidanpe  of  men  who  in  every  single  sti^  of  tUs 
i;;ruel,  this  wicked  war,  from  the  very  begiiming,  iunre 
proved  themselves  weak,  ignorant,  and  mistaken?  I 
will  not  say,  my  lords,  nor  do  I  mean  any  thing  persona^ 
or  that  they  have  brought  premeditated  ruin  on  this  cowi* 
try»  I  will  not  suppose  uiat  they  foresaw  what  has  siaoe 
ha4;)pened ;  but  I  do  contend,  my  lords,  that  their  want  of 
wisdom,  dieir  incapacity,  their  temerity  in  dependiAg  od 
their  own  judgment,  or  their  base  compliances  with  tte 
orders  and  dictates  of  others,  perhaps  caused  by  ibe^ 
influence  of  one  or  two  individuals,  have  rendered  them 
totally  unworthy  of  your  lordships'  confidence,  of  tib» 
conSdence  of  parliament,  and  those  whose  rights  tbef . 
are  the  copstitutional  guardians  c^  tibe  people^  at  larger 
A  rempBstrance,  my  lords,  should  be  carried  to  tk0^ 
throne.  The  king  has  been  deluded  by  his  miaisteri: 
they  have  been  imposed  on  by  false  informsiiaB»  er 
have',  from  motives  best  known  to  thepiselves,  given 
sppaxent  credit  to  what  ibef  have  l»Kn  Q<mvii¥X<i  is 
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ftelf  heartt  was  unmie.  TK6  nation  has  be^  betrayeH 
into  the  rainoQs  measniie  of  ati  AmericKn  war  by  flril 
arts  of  imposition,  by  their  owrt  credulity,  thrQ|||^.th6 
means  of  fklse  hopes,  false  pride,  and  promised  lN|ih|iW 
Hgea,  of  the  most  romantic  and  improbable  nature.  Mf 
b^,  I  do  not  wish  to  call  your  attention  entiiely  t6 
that  pohiL  I  Would  fairly  appeal  to  your  own  aentU 
meats,  whether  I  can  be  justly  charged  With  arrogance? 
«f  presnmpiidn,  if  I  said,  gf^t  and  able  aft  minister^ 
ftinlc  themselves,  that  all  the  wisdom  of  thv  luUaon  U 
SM  confined  to  the  narrow  cirole  of  their  petty  cabinet*  I 
night,  I  tbfaik,  without  presumption,  say,  that  your  \otd-i 
A^im  one  ctf  the  brenches  of  the  legislature,  may  btl 
mpposed  as  capable  of  advising  your  sovereign,  in  ditt 
Aioraent  of  dimculty  and  danger,  as  any  lesser  council^ 
aomposed  of  a  fewer  number ;  and  who,  being  already 
io  fatally  trusted,  hSfve  betrayed  a  want  of  honesty,  or  a 
#aat  of  talents.  Is  it,  my  lords,  within  the  utmost 
itretdi  of  the  mttat  sanguine  expectation,  that  the  samtf 
iifki  who  have  plunged  you  into  your  present  pertt« 
OQs  and  calamitous  situation  are  the  proper  persons 
tb  fescue  you  from  it  9  No,  my  lords,  such  an  expecta- 
titm  would  be  preposterous  and  absurd*  I  say,  my  lords^ 
yw  are  now  specially  called  upon  to  interpose.  ^  It  iS" 
your  duty  to  Ibrego  every  caU  &[  business  and  plehsure, 
tt  gittf'  up  your  whole  time  to  inquire  into  past  miseoH- 
^ct;  to  provide  remedies  for  the  present;  to  pre* 
int  Aiture  evili ;  to  rest  tm  yout  armij  if  I  mby  use  the 
ekpression,  to  watdi  for  the  public  safety ;  to  defend  an4 
support  the  throne,  and  if  fate  should  so  ordain  it,  to  Ml 
]Mm  becoming  fbrtitude,  with  the  rest  of  your  fellow^sub- ' 
jtcts,  in  the  general  ruin.  I  fear  this  last  must  be  thtf ' 
event  of  this  mad,  unj  ust,  and  cruel  war.  It  is  your  lord* 
Aips'  duty  to  do  every  thing  in  yout  power  that  it  shall 
out}  bat,  if  it  mtlst  be  so,  I  trust  your  kmbhips  and 
die  nttdoowiUbll  gloriously.  ^    ^  .a 

•  My  lords,  as  the  first  and  most  immediate  object  of 
JMutrnqniey,'  I  iMuhl>ittcMWitttd'ta'yoU'to  considef  > 
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the  true'  state  ot  ont  home  defence*  We  have  faeuA 
much  from  a  noble  lord  in  this  house,  of  the  state  of  our 
nav]:.  I  cannot  give  an  Implicit  belief  to  all  I  haiV 
heard  on  that  important  subject  I  still  retain  mj  for« 
mer  opinion  relative  to  the  number  of  line-of-battle  ships^ 
but  as  an  enquiry  into  the  real  state  of  the  navy  is  des^ 
lined  to  be  the  subject  of  future  consideration,  I  do  ncif 
wish  to  hear  any  more  about  it  till  that  period  arrives* 
I  allow,  in  argument,  that  we  have  thirty-five  ships  of  die 
line  fit  for  actual  service.  I  doubt  much  whether  such  i 
force  would  give  us  fiiU  command  of  the  channel.  I  am 
certain,  if  it  did,  every  other  part  of  our  possessicmf 
must  lie  naked  and  defenceless,  in  every  qifarte^  of  O^ 
globe. 

I  fear  our  utter  destruction  is  at  hand.  (Here  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  his  speech,  his  lordship  broadly 
hinted,  that  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  meditating  some 
important  and  decisive  blow  near  home.^)  What,  tuf 
lords,  is  the  state  of  our  military  defence  f  I  would  m^ 
wish  to  expose  our  present  weakness ;  but  weak  as  we 
are,  if  this  war  should  be  continued,  as  the  public  dt* 
claration  of  persons  in  high  confidence  with  their  sove* 
reign  would  induce  us  to  suppose,  is  this  nation  to  be 
entirely  stripped  ?  And  if  it  should,  would  every  soldier 
now  in  Britain  be  sufficient  to  give  us  an  equality  to  the 
force  of  America  ?  I  will  maintain  they  would  not ;  wher^ 
then  will  ihen  be  procured  ?  Recruits  are  not  to  be  ioA 
In  this  country.  Germany  will  give  no  more.  I  hati 
read  in  the  newspapers  of  this  day,  and  I  have  reasott. 
to  believe  it  true,  ^at  the  head  of  the  Germahie  hcSf 
has  remonstrated  against  it,  ahd  has  taken  measuitl^ 
accordingly  to  prevent  it.  Ministers  have,  I  hear,  ^ 
plied  to  the  Swiss  Cantons.  The  idea  is  prepostoxMsL 
The  Swiss  never  permit  their  troops  to  go  beyond  seai 
But,  my  lords,  even  if  itaen  were  to  be  procured  in  G^ef^ 
many,  how  will  you  march  them  to  the  wata*^side  ?  Htft^ 

*  There  teomt  to  be  a  titttto  quackery  in  aU  t^  ^       , 
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ifot  our  ministf  rs  applied  for  the  port  of  Etnbden, ,  aii4 
lias  it  not  beea  refused  ?  I  say^  you  will  not  be  able  tc? 
{frocurp  men  even  for  our  home  defence^  if  some  imme-» 
diate  steps  be  not  taken. .  I  remember, durhig  th$  last 
war,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  levy  indepen^nt  com- 
panies ;  they  were  when  completed,  formed  into  bat- 
tolions,  pnd  proved  of  great  service.  I  love  the  ai^my» 
I  know  its  use ;  but  |  must  nevertheless  own,  that  I  wag^ 
i  great  friend .  to  the  n^easure  of  establishing  a  national 
ipwlitia^  I  renaember  the,  last  war,  that  there  wexe  three 
<^mps  formed  of  that  corps  at  once  in  thl3  kingdom.  ^ 
kw  them  mysplf  i  one  at  Winchester,  another  in  the 
ITest,  at  Plymouth ;  and  a  third,  if  I  recollect  right,  alj 
hathaifi.  Whether  the  militia  is  at  present  in  such  a 
^Ig  as  to  answer  the  valuable  purposes  it  did  then,  or 
1^ ,4;apAble  of  being  rendered  so,  I. will  npt  pretend  to 
say ;  but,  I  see  no  reaspn  why,  in  such  a  critical  state  oiC 
a^rs,  the  experiment  should  not  be  made,  and  why  it 
may  not  be  put  again  on  the  former  respectable  footing.* 
\  reoiembei:,  all  circumstances  considered,  when  appear'^ 
aoces  were  not  nearly  so  melancholy  and  alarming  as 
thcy.ar^,  tbat  there  were  more  troops  in  the  county  of 
Ijlent  alone,  for  the  defence  of  the  kmgdom,  than  there 
a9  iiow  m  fhc  whole  island* 

I  My  lord^  I  contend  that  we  have  not,  nbr  can  pro« 
f^ure,  any  foirce  su£^cient  to  subdue  America. .  It  U 
flionstTDus  to.  think  of  it.  There  are  several  noble  lonk 
prftfieiit,  well  acquainted  with  military  affairs.  I  call 
upon  any  one  of  them  to  rise  and  pledge  himself,  that 
^ipilitary  forpe.now  within, the  kingdom  is  adequate 
(a  its  defence,  or  that  any  possible  forqe  to  be  procured 
Uwi  Germany,:  Switzerland,  or  elsewhere^  will  be 
equal  to  .the  conquest  of  America*  I  am  too  perfectly 
persuaded  of  their  abilities  and  integrity  to  expect  fxi^ 
such  asfiis^mce  from  them*— »0h  I  but  if  America  i|» 
a(»t^to  hff  c(H^u<redi  she  may  be  treated  with.-^Conci- 


*  This  was  afterwards  done. 
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fiation  is  at  loigth  thought  of;  terms  are  to  be  ofiered. 
Who  are  the  persons  that  are  to  treat  on  ihe  port  of  ^ 
afflicted  and  (kluded  country  f  The  very  men  who  hart 
been  die  authors  of  our  misfortunes ;  the  very  men  ^nM 
have  endeavoured  by  the  most  pernicious  policy,  &t 
highest  injustice  and  oppression,  the  most  erUd  ifend 
dtevastating  Hvar^  to  enslave  those  people  iltief  yK^vSA 
conciliate^  to  ^ain  the  confidence  and  affection  of  Aosi 
who  have  survived  the  Indian  tomahawk  and  Gernlaa 
bayonet.  Can  ybur  lordsliips  entertain  the  most  distaat 
prospect  of  success  from  such  a  treaty  and  such  nego^ 
ciations  ?  No,  my  lords,  the  Americans  have  virtue,  umI 
tiiey  must  detest  the  principles  of  such  men  ;  they  hm 
understanding,  and  too  much  wisdom,  to  truM  to  the 
cunning  and  narrow  politics  which  must  cause  sadi 
overtures  on  the  part  of  their  merciless  persecutors.  Htf 
lords,  I  maintain  that  they  would  shun,  with  a  miittm 
of  prudence  and  detestation,  any  proposition  com&^ 
from  that  quarter.  They  would  receive  terms  from  su<» 
men,  as  snares  to  allure  and  betray.  They  would  dreal 
^^m  as  ropes  meant  to  be  put  about  tiieir  legs»  in  oritf 
to  entangle  and  overthrow  them  in  certain  ruift. 
My  lords,  aupposingf  that  our  domestic  danger,  if  it 
all,  is  far  distant ;  that  our  enemies  will  leave  us  at  &• 
berty  to  prosecute  thi^  war  to  the  utmost  of  our  abili^ ; 
suppose  your  lordships  should  ^ut  a  fleet  one  day,  at 
army  another  i  all  these,  I  do  affirm,  will  avail  notUn^^ 
uidess  you  accompany  it  with  advice.  Muiisters  havt 
been  in  error :  experience  has  proved  it ;  and  wKkt  is 
worse,  they  continue  it ;  they  told  you  in  the  b^^inniiij^ 
dbat  15,000  men  would  traverse  all  America,  withoS 
scarcely  an  appearance  of  interruprtion ;  two  campai^ 
have  passed  smce  they  gave  us  this  assurance.  TreW 
that  number  have  been  employed ;  and  one  of  your  lar* 
mies,  which  composed  two-thirds  of  the  force  by  wbidt 
America  was  to  be  subdued,  has  been  totally  destroyed^ 
and  is  now  led  captive  through  those  provinces  you  caB 
rebellious.    Those  men  whom  you  called  cowards,  pol- 
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tronky  moaways^  and  knaves^  are  becoxne  victorious  oyer 
your  veteran  troops ;  and,  in  the  laids^  <^  victory,  and 
ittsh  of  oonquest,  have  set  ministers  an  example  of  mo- 
dtratMa  and  magnanimily.ivell  worthy  of  vaitati<m. 

My  lords,  no  time  should  be  lost  which  miQr  promisie 
to  impmve  this  dispositicui  in  Atnerica  ;  unless,  by  ai) 
obstinacy  founded  in  madufiss,  we  wish  to  stifte  tho^e 
embers  of  affection  which,  after  all  our  savage  treatf 
ment,  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  entire^  extin* 

Eiished.  While  on  one  side  we  must  lament  the  un« 
ppy&te  of  that  ^irited  officer,  Mr.  Burgoyne,  and 
the  gaUant  troops  under  his  command,  who  were  sacri* 
ficed  to  the  wanton  temerity  and  ignorance  of  ministerS| 
we  are  as  stror^ly  compelled  on  the  other  to  admire  ana 
applaud  the  generous^  magnanimous  conduct,  the  noble 
^ndship,  brotherly  affecwm^  and  humanity  of  the  vie* 
^ors,  who  condescending  to  impute  the  horrid  orders  of 
massacre  and  devastation  to  their  true  authors,  supposed 
that,  as  soldiers  and  Englishmen,  those  cruel  excesses 
could  not  lunre  originated  with  the  general,  nor  wero 
consonant  to  the  brave  and  humane  spirit  of  a  British 
aoldier,  if  not  compelled  to  it  as  an  act  of  duty.  Tli^y 
trficed  the  first  cause  of  those  diabolic  orders  to  their 
true  source  ;  and,  by  that  wise  and  generous  interpret 
|ati0n,  granted  their  professed  destroyers  terms  of  eapi« 
tuition  which  they  could  be  only  entitled  to  as  the  ixU; 
kers  of  &ir  and  honoumble  war. 

My  lords,  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  trouble 
yquy  if  the  tremendous  state  of  this  nation  did  not,  in 
mij  c^inion,  make  it  necessary.  S^ch  as  I  have  this 
4^y  described  it  to  be,  I  do  maintain  it  is.  The  same 
measures  are  still  persisted  in  ;  and  ministers,  because 
your  lordships  have  been  deluded,  deceived  and  misled^ 
presume  that  •  whenever  the  worst  comes,  they  will  be 
enabled  to  shelter  themselves  behind  parliament.  This, 
my  lords,  cannot  be  the  case;  they  have  committed 
themsdves  and  their  measures  to  the  fate  of  war,  and 
diey  must  abide  the  issue.    I  tremble  for  this  country  i 
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I  am  dbnost  led  td  desp«r  ilutt;  we  dudl  fmarsbe  afaiH» 
extricate  ourselves.  At  an^  rate,  die  day  of  jpetnbntkt 
is  aft  hafiid,  when  the  vengeance  of  a  m}\dx  injuMdand  aft 
flicted  people,  will,  I  trust,  fall  heavily  on  the  anlfaonaf 
ihw  riiin ;  and  i  am  stixxigly  inclined  to  believe,  >4i»t 
before  the  diiy  to  which  the  proposed  adjoBrameBt  jUI 
arrive,  the  ndble  earl  who  moved  it,  wiU  have  just  >oandr 
f  p  repent  of  his  motion,  .  tn 

.  ■    '    •      '     '  .  •  •  ■     .     . 
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Hs  9^d^  he  did  net  mean  to  rise  at  so  late  anhottr^  M 
not  gome  law  positions,  xsX  the  most  eKtraipcdinaty  tefr 
tore' and  tendency  he  ever  hesard)  withia  or  witj^ut  4c 
walls  of  that  house,  &Uen  from  a  learned  and  hon^  gesh 
tleman  who  had  just  sat  down^  Were  it  not  for  Hn^ 
rank  in  his  profession,  he  should  have  remained  sii<snt ; 
but  as  that  cirenmstaivce  might  have,  a  tendency  to  Wr 
pose- and  mislead  some  •one  audkpr  or  other,  he  though 
St  his  dntPf' to  pay  a  little  attention  to  tlie  ar^meqts.^ 
his  learned  friend.  It  would,  he  bdiev^d*  1^  suil^ieot 
only  to  state  the  orgnment,  in  prdeiip  t^  ^c^  the  grw 
d^surdity  with  which  it  was  fraught. 
>  The  teamed  gentleman  set  out  with  describing  tl)e 
admiralty  board  as  a  piece  of  in^e  official  mecb^misoiii 
^nithout  any  power  or  function  but  what  was  iaq>arte^ 
to  it  by  the  statute.  The  learned  gei^tleman,  taking  tbb 
§&t  granted,  follows  it  with  anp^r  audition,  whtt^ 
we  are  instructed  tp  give  credit  to  upon  the  sapie  ao^ 
fiiy.  He  tells  y oil,  that  the  admiralty  board  is.thiK 
jaeehanizedi  by  act  of  pariiament^  I  admire  the  i^dgc^ 
1^1^  of  thfilcariwtgeotleinan.    He  ha*  m^^  c^  ^ 
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ttftkm  ividnttt  pvbof,  md  expecsta  that  you  shcnild  be»>' 
lie?e  tos  second  asaortion,  upmi  the  modest  ckiim  that 
the  first  mm  incontroveitibly  eaiaUiahed.  After  dwrUiog 
iome^tiiileroci  tbbatrueliure  of  the  leamrd  geatleman'a 
ioffCf  he  next  prooeeded  to  examioe  the  several  parts  of 
(iitetliecaliEMlthis  curious  piece  of  mechanism  ; .  and 
ihvdegroGs.'cfi  napulsive .  motioa  supposed  to  be  CQm« 
mtuicated 'to  it  by  the  act  of  parliaoHent*    . 

The  accusation  is  deliven^to  the  board  ;  the  board 
may  or  may  not  examine  the  chai^;  for  if  they  do, 
accordiqigVito  the*  learned  gendeman's  argument^  it  can 
be  to  no  manner  of  purpose,  fardierthan  that  of  gratify* 
in^  an  idle,  or  of  being  (>uniBhed  in  their  feelings  by  % 
painful  curiosity. 

'  fiat  examine  or  not,  be  the  accusation  ever  so  id>suid> 
malicious^  or  improbable,  the  party  accused  must  have 
immediate  notice  of  trial*  If  I  have  pushed  the  argu* 
>ient  fiirther  than  it  was  stated,  I  desire  to  be  corrected*. 
Now,  I  would  ask.  the  learned  gendeman,  or  ttie  noble 
lord  who  has  so  of^  risen  in  this  debate,  whether  the 
hoard  tlms  mechanically  restricted,  have  in  fact  ai^ 
power  at  all? 

Might  not  any  accusation  be  as  well  delivered  to  an 
ii^rior  cleiic,  or  the  office-keeper,  as  to  the  board  f  The 
tifect  would  be  equally  the  same  in  one  event:  as  the 
tether,  if  the  accusation  was  lo^ed  with  the  fire-lighter 
ss  with  the  first  commissioners ;  and  the  numerous 
evils  arising  fit>m  such  an  unlimited  licence  to  aecuae^ 
and  such  an  uniform -ministerial  acquiescence  in  the  pn^r 
tended  obligation  to  bring  every  such  accusation  into 
actual  existence,  as  the  first  ministerkl  step  to  immediate 
trials  be  past  remedy  or  correction.  After  saying  tihafc 
the  board  had  always  a  deliberative  and  discretionai 
power  to  receive  or  reject,  and  that  the  act  of  the  2SA 
GtOk,  IL  neither  divested^  curtailed  or  altered  tktf 
power,  he  proceeded  to  controveict  the  wincipks  of  la.w 
namtained  by  his  learned  antagonist.  The  fint,  he  sMd» 
^If9n  ^  position^  that  there  were  ingtanoes  in.  our  law%. 
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Cttsed  and  the  accusw#  He  defied  dsMS  kMaod  gcilhN 
«»»  to4itq^rt  it  by  a  ci&gle  case  or  exaioide.  U  k 
bH  instaiicca  a  gia&d  jmy  was  not  rcaorted  tn^  tfaeie  IM 
a  discretional  power  pimrided  to  answer  tke  ame  epd^ 
Sttoh.-was  the  case  in  «U  crimioai  praaeciitions  fay  mgr 
ef  mformatiott,  in  dif&  eourt  of  kings  bemdi^ifluextnoN 
dinary  cases,  for  the  apeedjr  furtherance  of  jaalkai 
That  the  party  accusinif  was  to  come  inta  joomt  aulistaiL* 
tiatty^  CA  the  same  terms  that  he  would  come  befiEVC  t 
grand  juiy.  He  or  his  counsel  must  stale  thf;  ffomak 
of  his  appKealaon  for  justice :  h^  must  give  Ins  leascMis, 
ttd  before  any  step  is  taken  to  admit  him  ^a  accaaer^ 
notice  by  rule  must  be  served  upon  the  opposite  partj : 
after  which  the  parties  are  heard  Jhce  to  fiice  uponthe 
merits ;  and  the  judges,  after  full  deEbcratioii  ia  opes 
eourt,  either  grant  the  appfication  made  by  the  aeemer, 
or,  by  refusiBg  it,  send  him  back  to  the  ordinaiy  remedj 
of  procurii^  justice  in  the  courts  of  criminal  junsdictipa. 
As  to  the  other  extraordinary  argument,  that  every  ttaa 
professional  or  not  profeasienal,  bowevev  imiocent  ci 
respectable,  was  liable  to  be  put  upon  his  triaL  oo  t^ 
accusation  of  the  most  worthless  or  profligate  of  1^  spe- 
cies ;  this,  be  contended,  was  equally  erroneous  and 
laciotts :  for  he  knew  no  one  single  instance  fi^m 
highest  to  the  lowest  criminal  act  with  which  a  man  W 
elorged,  that  some  power  did  not  interpose  belweea 
him  and  his  accuser.  What  he  had  now  mentioned,  waa 
abeady  a  fiill  and  sufficient  answer ;  he  would,  lumev^/ 
repeat  it,  that  no  man  could  be  put  upon  his  trial,  dB  I. 
bill  was  found  against  him  by  a  grand  jury,  or  unti^' 
accusation  brought  against  him  was  dehberated  upaiu 
either  in  parliament,  or  the  court  of  king's  bench,  aaa 
the  prob^e  truth  of  the  charge  fully  proved,  to  4^ 
satisfaction  of  diose  to  whom  the  constitution  had  dde« 
gated  this  discretionary  power.  He  said,  he  was  itdf 
ashamed  to  trespass  on  the  house  upon  a  matter  so  pha 
in  itself;  and  he  was  astonished  to  hear  such  absurdi^ 
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obtruded  upon  the  discemmeiit  and  good  sense  of  a 
Ikmse  of  p^itmeht*  Nodiing  but  the  gntes  texture  of 
Ae  m^M^ltittii  attempted  to  be  pint  upon  it  could  have 
induced  hhn  to  rise,  because  the  question  was  not  lliat 
prd^f  before  the  house:  but  if  not  proper  of  fiir^ 
ther  notice  should  be  taken,  or  explanation  given,  h& 
meant  to  make'  this  monsli^ous  doctrine  the  sepsAite  sub-i 
j«ct  of  some  feture  day  ;  and  pledged  himself  to  prove, 
tfmt  itvt  admiffldtf  board  had  the  discretional  poiver  he 
now  contended  for,  and  which  in  Ae  course  of  the  debate, 
had  been  so  ably  urged  by  several  gentlemen  on  tSiat 
side  of  ibt  houses 
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On  hringing  up  the  Report  of  the  Recruiting  Rill, 

Ro$£  and  said,  he  took  the  liberty  of  then  addressing  the 
house,  and  he  was  the  rather  assured  of  the  indulgence 
and  patience  of  gentlemen,  because  he  so  very  rarely 
called  upon  thefti  to  exercise  either  the  one  or  the  other* 
His  sentiments,  he  protested,  arose  from  no  factious  view, 
lie  wish  to  oppose  government,  no  desire  to  gratify  party, 
thcv  were  the  sincere  sentiments  of  his  heart,  the  off- 
^nng  of  his  feelings,  unprompted,  untutored,  and  un- 
cx)mmunicated.  Such  as  they  were  he  submitted  them 
to  the  judgment  of  the  house. 

He  did  not  by  any  means  approve  of  the  principle  of 
ttic  present  bill,  which  was  confessedly  calculated  to  re- 
cruit  our  armies  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  ruinous 
ofifensive  war  in  America ;  a  war  which,  in  his  opinion, 
ougftt  for  every  reason  of  policy  and  humanity  to  be 
abandoned.  If  we  wished  to  retrieve  ourselves  from  our 
desperate  situiitron,  and  to  avoid  impending  ruin,  the 
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only  means  of  cifiecting  so  desirable  an  end  cofisj^lisj^ 
not  in  recruiting  our  ardiies^  but  In  recruiting  our  cmm* 
cils.  .  Enlist  hew  ministers,  and  pursue  new  meiisuies* 
Not  tlmt  he  meant  to  have  it  understood  that  he  yKp& 
one  of  ^e  general  herd  of  complainersi  or  that  he  coo* 
udered  our  past  misfortunes  as  an  incontrovertible  pxpdC 
of  the  want  of  wisdom  in  administration.  He  had  ho 
such  idea;  on  the  contrary,  he  knew  that  several  of 
those  who  were  employed  in  the  first  offices  of  goyecn*: 
ment  were  men  oi  sQimd  judgment,  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity, and  extensive  talents ;  but  when  he  considered, 
the  tremendous  state  of  national  affiiirs,  he  thought  tint 
all  the  men  of  abilities,  let  them  be  of  what  party  they 
would,  should  be  called  upon  for  their  advice  and  as- 
sistance. He  therefore  wishied  most  an^^iously  that  gen- 
tleman would  forego  their  animosities,  their  piejudicesp 
and  their  passions  ;  tliat  a  Coalition  of  parties  might  t^jLe 
place  and  unanimity  of  sentiment  might  once  more  pre- 
vail. 

,  From  unanimity,  and  the  exertion  of  a  general  zeal  ta^^ 
s^ve  the  kingdom,  he  said,  he  alone  expected  th^  11117 
mediate  ruin  could  be  avoided.     He  had  little  skill  ^ 
an  artist ;  but  there  were  great  and  masterly  pain^ns' 
on   both  sides  the  chair ;  the  picture  of  the  co9iitiT|« 
which  had  been  more  than  once  drawn  by  tlie  Salv^f 
Rosas  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  was  a  capital  i 
hibition ;  it  was  g^nd  and  sublime,  but  dreadful  b 
alarming.     Tlie  honourable  gentleman  who  proposed  ii£, 
bill  was  a  more  flattering  artist,  and  had  given  a  vj  ' 
different  view  indeed  of  the  same  country.     If  the  "'  ^ 
ness  was  not  so  striking,  if  his  outline  was  not  so '  ttSi, 
and  accurate  as  that  of  the  gentleman  of  the  op[     '  "* 
school,  he  had  amply  compensated  for  this  trifling  _^. 
fept,  by  a  richness  of  colouring,  a  brilliancy  of  sky,  *4^ 

flow  of  tints,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Claude 
iOrrain.  He  was  no  painter,  but  something  like  hts 
brother,*  though  with  inferior  powers  of  pencil ;  any 
thing  therefore  that  he   should  attempt  to  delineate,* 

*  Mr.  H.  Bunbuff. 
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would  be  found  to  be  a  mere  sketch,  a  rough  outline^ 
a  rude  daubing.^  To  dn>p  all  metaphor,  he  was  far, 
as  he  had  before  said,  from  thinking  all  the  present  mi'^ 
Aistry  wantipg  in  capacity.  The  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon  was  possessed  of  a  sound  understandings  an  ho* 
nest  mind,  and  most  respectaUe  abilities.  The  learned 
gentleman  who  had  lately  left  that  house  in  consequence 
of  his  promotion  to  a  high  office,  he  had  often  listened  to 
with  pleasure*  His  manly  sense,  quick  discernment, 
profound  sagacity,  and  great  professional  knowledge^ 
his  loTe  of  justice,  and  his  firmness  of  mind,  qualified 
hinoL  in  the  fullest  manner  to  be  the  adviser  of  his  kingi 
in  a  momentof  so  much  danger,  and  in  which  the  coun* 
sel  of  wise  and  upright  men  was  so  essentally  necessary 
as  at  present.  When  he  considered  the  gentlemen  oa 
the  opposite  »de  of  the  house,  he  saw  among  them  men 
of  the  first  abilities,  and  men  whose  talents  might  at  this 
crisis  be  exercised  equally  to  their  own  honour  and  the 
service  of  the  state.  (Sir  Charles  then  spoke  of  the  ta«^ 
lents  of  three  gentlemen  of  the  opposition,  Mr.  Burke^ 
Mr.  Dunning,  and  Mr.  Fox^  in  terms  of  the  highest 
panegyric,) 

The  firuitful  imagination  of  the  firsts  his  brilliancy  of 
thought,,  powerful  eloquence,  strict  integrity  of  con-^ 
cEuct,  and  refined  ddicaey  of  sentiment,  he  saud,  pointed 
bim  out  as  a  fit  person  to  be  employed  in  governments 
With  regard  to  the  second,  his  great  knowledge  of  both 
pfofessional  and   political  affairs,  his  keen  and  pene* 
tfstiiig  perception,  his  sound  understanding,  his  un* 
aullied  honour,  and  wise  decisions  upon  every  point 
he  spoke  to,  rendered  him  essentially  qualified  to  assist 
ia  restoring  the  lost  .dignity  of  Great  Britain ;  and  as 
almost  every  man  in  that  house,  as  well  as  almost  every  > 
man  without  doors,  when  he  thought  either  his  per- 
•0O9  his  property,  or  his  fame  in  c&iger,  ran  eagerly 
tahim^and  solicited  his  assistance  and  protection,  he 

^  Sir  Charles  pursued  his  metaphorical  allusion  to  punting  for 
m  consifderable  time* 

Vox.  II.  2{f* 
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saw  no  reason  why  this  country  should  not  have  the  boie* 
fit  of  his  great  abilities,  as  well  as  individuals^  (Of  ^ 
third  gentleman  he  spoke  in  the  following  words ;) 

There  is  another  ornament  of  his  country,  a  gentlemim 
with  whom  I  have  the  honour  and  happiness  to  liye  in 
the  most  familiar  habits,  of  whose  extraordinary  talents 
you  are  daily  witnesses,  but  whose  real  character,  (dis* 
figured  by  calumny,  and  those  shameful  and  unfounded 
aspersions  which  flow  daily  from  an  unrestrained  and 
licentious  press,}  is  yet  unknown  to  you.  Permit  me^ 
impelled  by  the  partiality  of  friendship,  and  still  more 
by  a  zeal  for  truths  to  shew  to  you,  and  through  you  to 
his  country,  this  valuable  man  in  his .  proper  colours, 
that  you  may.  know  to  whom  to  look  for  assistance  in 
this  hour  of  peril  and  calamity.  To  dwell  on  the  shrewd- 
ness of  his  understanding,  on  the  liberality  of  his  exalt- 
ed mind,  on  his  rapid  and  unerring  judgment,  on  his 
convincing  and  overpowering  oratory,  were  to  mispeod 
your  time.  Of  his  talents  you  are  daily  witnesses,:  you 
are  unanimous  admirers.  But  believe  me,  gentlemen, 
he  merits  not  your  admiration  only  ;  he  is  deserving  of 
your  respect — of  your  most  affectionate  regard  :  he  re- 
sembles not  those  splendid  pebbles  which  ingenious  in- 
dustry renders  glittering  at  a  distance,  but  whose  lnstrtf 
fiides  as  you  approach  them ;  like  the  genuine  diamondi 
he  is-  more  brilliant  on  a  closer  inspection ;  his  amiable 
qualities  are  as  captivating,  and  uncommon  as  his  iiitel* 
kctual  ones ;  those  of  his  heart  as  superior  to  those  of 
his  head.  Unlike  the  generality  of  ma^ind,  his  excri- 
lence  is  more  apparent  to  those  who  see .  him  in  his  ufi* 
guai^ed  moments ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  levelling  max*; 
im  of  Roohe£6ucault,  he  is  a  hero,  even  to  his  vaUt  dr 
chambre. 

Having  carried  his  eulogium  on  th^se  three  gentknifii 
very  fiir,  sir  Charles  recurred  to  his  original  pp»- 
tion,— T-ftmt  our  army  was  sufficiently  numerous,  if  wise- 
ly directed,  to  defend  our  present  possessions.  That 
if  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  increase  it,  in  the  exhausted 
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state  of  the  fintoces,  in  his  opinion,  the  first  object  was 
our  navy,  on  the  power  and  superiority  of  which  th^  cx- 
btence  of  this  country  depended.  Sailors  were  more 
wanted  than  soldiers  ;  good  counsellors  more  tlian  even 
ssulors  ;  we  needed  not  able-bodied  recruits,  but  able" 
minded  ministers,  who,  by  properly  employing  and  du 
rectiag  the  forces  of  £ngland,  would  render  the  burthen* 
some  increase  of  them  unnecessary. 

On  that  ground  he  objected  strongly  to  the  principle  of 
the  bilU  wJuch  held  out  unheard-of  rewards  and  infunu- 
nities,  to  entice  the  labourer  from  the  plough,  and  the  ma- 
nufacturer from  the  loom,  to  increase  an  armv,  the  enor* 
mous  expence  of  which  we  at  present  groaned  under. 


LORD  NORTH. 

The  fbllowing  Speech  ib  a  most  masterly  defence  of  himi^lf*    It  U 

a  model  in  its  kind. 


On  the  State  of  the  Aation.  . 

I  A.M  much  indebted  to  my  learned  friend,  the  attorney* 
general,  near  me,  for  the  yery  favourable  sentiments  he 
has'this  day  expressed  of  my  public  services  ;  much  more, 
I  fear,  than  I  have  any  pretensions  to.  On  that  subject  he 
has,  perhaps,  spoke  with  the  partiality  of  a  frieird ;  on 
others,  he  has,  I  presume,  given  his  opinion  without  any 
such  bias.  But  how  much  soever  I  may  be  obliged  to 
the  learned  gentleman,  I  cannot  help  rising  on  die  pre- 
sent occasion,  earnestly  wishing  to  vindicate  my  charac- 
ter against  the  general  and  specific  accusation  made  by 
itiie  honourable  gentleman  over  the  way,  (Mn  Fox)  and 
likewise  to  assure  that  honouraUe  gentleman,  that, 
my  present  situation,  sentiments,  and  intentions,  will 
not  permit  me  to  accept  those  friendly  dispositions 
which  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  mist  with  the  general 
charges.     I  allude  to  the  admonitions  h^  has  given  to 
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jme  for  the  regulation  of  tiiy  future  pol{tk5al  ccndact.  ifii' 
charges  being  general  and  unquaKfied,  desenre  some  m- 
8wer«  He  has  stated  them  with  his  nstial  abfti^,  ife 
has  pressed  them  'with  his  wonted  eloquence.  However 
unequal  I  may  be  to  the  honourable  gentleman  in  ihem 
two  respects,  I  must  not  therefore,  decline  the  vindi- 
catjon  of  my  character, .  if  I  am  conscioiiis  the  justice 
of  my  cause  will  bear  me  out.  Without  that  support,  I 
am  convinced  of  my  own  inability  ;  with  that  support,  I 
have  nothing  to  iear  from  the  honourable  genttemaa^ 
eloquence  and  ingenuity.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  tni* 
veiled  through  the  whole  of  my  ministerial  condtict,  aad 

.candidly  imputes  all  the  neglects  and  blunders  of  admi- 
nistration, as  he  calls  them,  to  me.  By  his  account^  I 
have  enough  of  my  own  to  answer  for,  without  bdi^ 
compelled  to  bear  the  blame  due  toothers;  butlwBl 
tell  that  gentleman,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  fly  from  that 
8tat(  of  responsibly  attached  to  my  oftoe,  nor  from  the 

.  general  responsibility  which  I  am  bound  to  with  otliei;8,as 
oqe  of  bis  majesty's  confldential  servants*     If  the  honour* 

.able  gentleman,  which  his  speech  would  indicate,,  sup* 

KQ^ses  me  to  be  first,  or  ^le  minister^  I  ih  assum  liidli 
e  is  mistaken.  I  know  of  no  snch  ministn  in  ftfais 
country,  and  do  therefore  hope  the  honoutiiblegeMleknam 
will  consider  me  in  two  lights  j  namely,  as  acting^  aft  (the 
bead  of  a  very  important  depsutment,  where  I  acknoir* 
ledge  t  am  solely  s^nswerable  for  whatever  is  trMsaoted, 
and  as  acting  in  concert  with  c^h^f ^  in  his  majesty'^:  oon^ 
£dential  councils* 

,  The  honourable  gentleman  has  gone  a  great  way  bask, 
no  Ie3s  than  to  the  whole  of  my  conduct  since  I  got 
connected  with  the  board  at  which  I  have,  at  present, 
the  hipnour  to  preside.  I  found  the  affairs  of  this  cgrhi* 
try  ill  great  confusion,  and  the  nation  in  a  fierment  >  (at« 
ludifig  to  the  affair  of  the  Middlesex  election,).  I  took 
a  share  in  government  when  embarrassed  by  a  strong 
factious  opposition,  who  I  thought,  as  I  still  do,  acted 
-upon  mistaken  or  wrong  motives.     I  assisted  in  msun- 

taining  government,  and  if  the  clamours  curreut  at  that 
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time  wtte  not  silenced,  they  were  rendered  iiiefiectual 
to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  raised.  Tho 
great  and  glorious  victories  of  the  late  war,  and  our  con-' 
fessed  and  decided  superiority  on  the  ocean,  created  us 
many  enemies,  and  an  alarm  in  other  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  if  not  enmity,  at  least  coolness. 

France  and  Spain,  suffering  under  the  disg^race  of  sue- 
ces^ve  defeats,  were  mortified  and  filled  with  resent- 
ment, and  looking  forward  to  retaliation.  The  ey^  of 
the  rest  of  £urope  were  drawn  from  the  usual  object  of 
their  jealousy,  the  house  of  Bourbon,  thus  fallen  and 
Immbled,  towards  our  growing  greatness.  The  system 
of  Europe,  at  the  time,  admitted  of  no  contuiental  alli- 
ances, for  to  what  end  could  they  have  been  directed  f 
The  powers  of  the  north  were  friendlily  inclined,  and 
nothing  at  that  period,  gave  any  reason  to  counteract  any 
probable  or  possible  measures  which  might  be  entered 
into  l^  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Such  was  the  state  and 
disposition  of  Europe,  when  America  unjustly,  and  with- 
out provocation,  resisted  the  constitutional  claims  of  this 
country,  and  refused  to  pay  that  obedience  which  it  vras 
bound  to  render  up  on  every  principle  of  justice ;  nay,  I 
might  go  farther^  and  add,  upon  every  motive  of  interest 
and  advantage.  Under  the  circumstances  I  have  de« 
scribed^  we  were  obliged  to  enter  into  a  contest  widi 
nsbellioas  subjects.  I  shall  neither  take  blame  to  my* 
seH^  nor  impute  any  to  others ;  but  before  we  hfid  it  xn 
oar  power  to  enforce  legal  government,  France,  contrary 
to  every  assurance,  and  every  principle  of  justice  and 
good  faith,  trsdtorously  interfered  in  the  interval  in  the  go- 
vcmment  of  the  British  Empire,  and  had  the  insolence, 
not  ottly  to  prescribe  the  conduct  we  should  observe  ti>« 
wards  our  own  subjects,  but  by  declaring  the  colonies  in- 
dependent, endeavoured  to  sever  a  third  part  of  the  eni* 
pire,  and  wrest  it  out  of  our  hands. 

The  honourable  gendeman  says,  Why  not  resign  at 
Ais— why  not  resign  at  that — why  not  resign  at  ahother 
period  ?  I  wiU  tell  the  honourable  gentleman^  why  I 
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neidier  did^nor  could  resign*  I  Was  ahirajrs  determmed 
nev^r  to  Feaign  as  long  as  his  majesty  thought'  fit  to  ac- 
cept of  my.  poor  services,  and  till  I  could  d6  it  with 
honour.  .  Could  ,1  have  resigned  with  honour  when  Ame-' 
](ica  first  resisted  ?  1  answer^  no.  Could  I  have  resigned 
with  honour  in  the  prosecution  of  the  American  waf^ 
while  the  event  of  that  war  was  yet  depending  ?  No, 
Could  >Ii  have  resigned  with  honour  wlien  France  inter- 
fered and  acknowledged  -American  independency  ?  MosI 
certainly  not.  And  ought  I  to  resign  at  this  period^  oc 
could  I  do  it  with  honour  to  myself,  or  discharge  my 
duty  to  my  country,  tiow  we  have  the  united  force  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  to  contend  with  ?  I  am  persuaded 
I  could  not.  My  language  has  always  been  uniformly 
liie.same  ;  never  to  resign  till  a  fit  person  was  found  to 
succeed  me»  I  have  not  heard  that  person  yet  pointed 
,  out>  nor  do  I  know  him.  I  am  well  convinced,  that 
many  persons  of  abilities,  infinitely  superior  to  mine, 
could  be  found.  I  know  no  man  more  fit,  in  some  re- 
spects, tlian  the  honourable  gentleman  himself ;  but  his 
abilities,  as  far  as  they  respect  me,  are  out  of  the  present 
question.  He  and  his  friends  think  differently  firom  me 
on  matters  of  very  essential  importance.  I  hope  I  have 
as  great  a  reverence  for  the  constitution  .as  that  gende- 
xnan  ;.but  his  ideas  are  not  perhaps  exactly  consonant  to 
mine  on  that  subject.  I  am  for  supporting  the  just  and 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  rights 
of  parliament,  according  to  the  best  of  my  own  judg* 
ment ;  and  upon  those  opinions  I  must  continue  to  act, 
and  can  never,  consequendy,  consent  to  call  in  any  set  of 
ipen,  be  they  whom  they  may,  as  far  as  my  feeble  voice 
can  reach,  of  whose  political  doctrines  I  do  not  approve. 
The  good  of  my  country  and  my  own  honour,  there- 
fore! will  not  permit  me  to  follow  tlie  honourable  gen- 
tleman's advice,  and  subscribe  to  his  opinion,  that  this  is 
the  proper  time  for  me  to  resign.  The  honourable  gen- 
tleman, after  reprobating  the  whole  of  my  public  con. 
dpct,  13  pleased  to  hold  out  several  strong  inducements 
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to  me  to  retire  from  public  business.  He  oflfers  me  "a 
full  indemnity  for  all  my  past  crimes  and  transgressions, 
as  a  public  man :  for  which  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
him,  though,  unfortunately,  I  cannot,  or  will  not  fol^i 
low  the  advice  thus  given.  He  de»res  me  to  retire  with 
^  plunder  1  have  amassed.  (Mr.  Fox.^ — ^cft  plunder 
hnt  fortune.)  He  says  ia  order  to  save  his  country, 
in  which  resignation  is  included,  that  he  would  con^ 
sea(  to  let  me,  though  a  state  criminal^  escape  with  im- 
punity ;  but  he  has  coupled  this  very  generous  offer  with 
a  threat.  He  added,  if  I  should  not  retire  after  this 
wholesome  andfriendly  warning,  that  I  must  expect,  in 
case  of  future  disasters,  to  be  brought  to  public  judg« 
ment,  and  to  exemplary  and  condign  punishment. 

The  honourable  gentleman's  advice  is  generous  and 
friendly  j  his  threat  is  accompanied  with  openness,  and 
is  candid  and  manly.  He  has  given  me  my  option,  and 
he  will  permit  me  to  take  it.  But,  in  the  first  place,  as 
I  am  conscious  of  no  crime,  I  cannot,  from  any  motive 
of  common  sense  or  common  prudence,  accept  of  the^^ 
proffesed  indemnity  :  neither  can  I,  from  the  same-  rea- 
son fear  a  public  tnal,  or  the  consequences  of  gtiilt,  the 
tfaieatened  punishment  denounced,  in  order  to  teirify 
me  into  a  resignation.^ 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  at  a  proper  time,  I 
mote  ardently  desire  than  a  public  trial ;  nor  any  things 
I  less  fear  than  public  punishment.     I  have  been  pub-* 
licly  accused  in  this  house,  in  the  face  of  the  nation ; 
justice  requires  th^t  I  should  be  indulged  with  an  op- 
portuni^  of  exculpating  myself.     I  shall  insist  upon  the- 
exercise  of  that  justice :  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  refused. 
I  shall   and  must  be  tried,  be  the  event  of  the  present 
measures  what  they  may.   So  that,  however  well  intended* 
the  honourable  gentleman's  offer  may  have  been,  hiii' 
favour  of  indemnity  and  impunity  would  amount  to  ac- 
tual punishment,  and  his  threats  of  future  trial  would  be ' 
to  me  the  greatest  favour  it  is  in  his  power  to  confer. 
The  hpnourable  gentleman  has,  indeed,  h^ld  meforth< 
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in  a  new  poiiit  of  view  tMs  day.  He  presumes  Art 
France,  Spain,  and  I,  are  the  only  foes  diis  couatiy  bas 
at  present  to  combat.  The  people  of  America  are  our 
stedfast  friends  :  and  were  I  removed  from  my  preaent 
situation,  a  perfect  unanimity,  he  says  would  take  piaoe 
immediately,  and  every  heart  and  hand  in  the  kingdom 
would  instantly  unite  in  the  common  defence^  and  in  w^ 
flicting  that  species  of  chastisement  on  the  whole  hooBC 
of  Bourbon,  which  it  has  so  justly  merited,  £br  its  per« 
fidious  and  ambitious  conduct. 
.  I  wish  I  was  as  well  convinced  of  the  truth  of  hb 
opinion  as  the  honourable  gentleman.  I  do  assure  hiiiiy 
if  I  was,  the  former  power  and  ^ry  of  this  countiy 
would  be  soon  restored,  and  upcm  terms  which  would 
Appear  to  me  extremely  cheap  ;  I  mean,  my  immediate 
resignation,  and  the  consequent  welfare  and  prospeii^ 
of  my  country.  Nay,  I  would  make  real  sacrifices,  is 
order  to  procure  so  desirable  an  event ;  I  would  mstasHif 
apply  for  b^mishment,  and  while  I  lamented,  <»:  radiei 
felt,  in  some  unguarded  moment  for  my  immediate  sita* 
ation,  I  would  be  a  thousand  times  over  repaid  in  te 
iuxuriotis  reflection,  that  by  my  proscription  I  had  par« 
chased  the  salvation  of  my  country,  and  restored  it  oaoe 
more  to  its  former  state  and  dignity. 

However,  to  return  to  the  Aiere  matter  of  .reaignationi 
I  beg  leave  to  impress  these  fiicts  on  the  honoundbk 
gentleman.  It  is  well  known  that  I  accepted  of  my  pre- 
aent  situation  with  great  reluctance ;  that  I  have  remained 
in  it  much  against  my  own  good  judgment  and  liking: 
that  I  fed  in  die  same  manner  at  the  instant  I  am  speak- 
ing ;  and  when  the  period  arrives,  that  I  can  resign  witb 
honour  to  myself,  and  consistent  with  the  duty  I  owe  to 
my  sovereign  and  my  country,  I  shall  quit  my  preaent 
4>ffice  with  singular  satisfaction. 

The  honourable  gentleman  has  spoken  of  the  fortune 
which  he  presumes  I  have  amassed  since  my  entering 
into  office.  I  thought  it  was  plundered :  but  I  beg  the 
honourable  gentleman's  pardon,  for  he  has  explained  it 
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odierwise.  Another  honouijible  gentleaian,  over  the 
way,  said  yesterday  evening  in  debate,  that  the  British 
cabinet  had  been  bought  and  sold  ;  so  far  as  the  charge 
aqpi>iieft  to  pecuniary  matters,  a  very  few  words  will,  X 
trust,  satisfy  tlie  house. 

'  When  I  came  into  office  my  private  fortune  was  not 
very  considerable  ;  and  I  can  affirm,  be  it  what  it  might 
dien,  whenever  I  quit  my  present  situation,  now  or  at 
any  future  period,  1  shall  not  be  richer.  That,  I  presume, 
if  my  assertion  gains  credit,  is  a  full  answer  to  the 
eharge  of  my  amassing  a  fortune,  so  far  as  the  charge 
may  be  supposed  to  affect  or  be  applix^able  to  me,  of  the 
British  cabinet  having  been  bought  or  sold. 

The  'hcMiourable  gentleman  has  laboured  a  great  deal 
to  shew  how  oulpabk  ministers  have  been  for  not  secur- 
ing aUiances.  on  the  continent ;  for  my  part,  as  applica- . 
ble  to  aur  insular  situation,  apd  the  general  state  of 
Europe,  I  was  not  able  to  perceive^  that  any  eligible 
ijlliuice  presented  itself  in  Eurq;>e,  but  one  with  Russia ; 
and  if  matters  had  not  suddenly  presented  an  unex-i 
peoted  appearance,  an  alliance  of  that  kind  might  pro- 
bably have  taken  place.  The  situation  of  affiiirs  was 
^  X  an'  armistice,  or  truce,  had  taken  place  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte.  While  the  final  settlement  of 
the  respective  claims  of  the  two  courts  was  depending, 
it,  was  the  inUrest  of  Russia  to  stand  well  with  the  court 
of  London,  on  account  of  Great  Britain  having  it  in 
her  power  to  give  her  succour  and  protection  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. In  this  state  of  affairs  the  French  minister 
at  Constantinople  was  fixed  upon  as  the  common  media- 
tor between  the  negociating  powers.  The  consequence 
of  this  mediation  between  tlie  Porte  and  the  court  of 
Petersburgh  was,  a  final  adjustment  of  all  their  differences. 
The  court  of  Petersburgh  having  no  farther  point  to  car- 
ry in  the  Mediterranean,  had  no  motives  to  enter  into 
tti  alliance  with  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  which  might 
again,  perhaps,  from  secret  engagements  between  France 
and  the  Porte,  involve  her  in  another  war  with  the  last 
mentioned  power. 
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I  have  one  word  more  to  add,  and  that  is  respecting 
the  distribution  of  our  force.  The  honourable  gentle* 
man  has  condemned  it  in  the  lump  and  in  detail.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  oppose  my  opinion  to  that  of  professional 
men,  but  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine,  it  appears  to 
me,  uninstructed  and  uninformed  as  I  am,  that  neglect* 
ing  our  distant  dependencies  would  amount  to  a  surren- 
der of  all  our  distant  possessions.  The  clear  conse- 
quence  of  which  must  be,  that  of  our  being  shut  up  in 
this  island,  merely  to  resist  conquest  and  foreign  domi- 
nion. '  I  presume  no  honourable  gentleman  present 
would  wish  to  risk  every  thing  upon  so  hazardous  an 
event.  It  can  therefore  in  my  apprehension,  require  veiy 
little  argument  to  prove,  that  we  should  not,  in  the  earlj 
stages  of  a  trying  contest,  adopt  measures,  which,  if 
proper  in  any  exigency,  ought  to  be  resorted  to  only  in 
the  very  last  extremity. 

His  lordship  pursued  this  argument  for  some  time. 
He  said,  that  the  land  force,  militia,  and  regulars,  were 
equal  to  the  defence  of  the  island  ;  and  instead  of  despon* 
dency,  that  our  force  in  America,  should  France  and 
Spain  endeavour  to  preserve  a  superiority  in  Europe, 
held  out  fair  prospects  of  success :  if  not,  that  we  should 
be  able  to  spare  sufficient  detachments  to  secure  an 
equality,  if  not  a  superiority,  in  that  part  of  the  world. 


MR.   FOX. 


H  E  observed,  that  he  had  seen  very  early,  in  the  pre- 
sent reign,  the  plan  of  government  which  had  been  laid 
down,  and  since  invariably  pursued  in  every  department. 
It  was  not  the  mere  rumour  of  the  streets,  that  the  king 
was  his  own  minister  ;   the  fatal  truth  was  evident,  and 
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bad  made  itstelf  visible  in  every  circumstance  of  the  war 
carried  on  against  America  and  the  west  Indies.     There 
was  not  the  least  intelligence  in  the  West  Indies  percep- 
tible between  the  king's  officers,  in  the  most  kindred  de- 
partments.   Had  npt  all  such  intelligence  been  destroyed 
by  an  invisible  cabinet  influence,  could  it  ever  have  hap-- 
pened,  it  was  asked,  that  there  should  be  in  one  of  oui^ 
lately  captured  islands  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
ordi^nce,  and  only  forty  men  to  work  them  ?  Could 
there  have  been  in  one  place  cannon  without  balls,  and 
m  another  balls  without  cannon  ?  In  short,  could  mere 
ignorance  in  ministers  produce  of  itself  so  many  com- 
plicated blunders  as  were  furnished  by  the  last  seven 
years,  to  render  the  present  reign  the  most  disgraceful 
period  in  the  annals  of  this  country  f  The  doctrine  that 
the  king  was  his  own  minister,  was  now  denied  by  the 
members  of  administratioR  ;  but  it  was  propagated  by 
thcif  foUowers.     It  was  a*  doctrine  highly  dangerous  to 
the  constitution,  a^  it  tended  to  take  responsibility  from 
l(he  shoulders  of  ttit  ministers,  and.  place  it  on  a  person- 
^g^>  who,  it  wa9  supposed,  could  do  no  wrong,  and 
who  could  not  be  called  to  account.     However,  he  ob<« 
oeryed,  that  though,  in  general,  the  evils  of  a  reign  are 
attributed  to  Uie  wicked  counsels  of  an  abandoned  mi-* 
nistry;  yet,  when  these  evils  reach  a  certain  height, 
miftisters  are  forgotten,  and  the  prince  alone  is  punished. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  royal  house  of  Stuart :  Charles  and 
his  son  James  had  both  wicked  ministers,  to  whom,  no 
doubt,  the  errors  of  their  reigns  ought  to  be  chiefly 
ascribed ;  and  yet  tbey  themselves  were  punished,  the  one 
hy  the  loss  of  life,  the  o^tmt  of  his  crown.     This  should 
be  a  lesson  to  sovereigns,  and  teach  them  to  check  their 
mmisters^  and  not  su&r  themselves  to  be  blindly  led  by 
them ;  as  they  themselves  may,  in  the  end,  instead  of 
their  ministers,  bear  the  whole  weiglit  of  the  people's 
indignation.     There  was  not,  he  believed,  in  the  whole 
history. of  this  country,  a  period  that  resembled  the 
present,  except  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  VL 
His  family,  like  that  of  his  present  majesty,  did  not 
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claim  the  crown  as  their  hereditary  right ;  it  was  by  re- 
volutions they  both  obtained  it.  Heiuy  was  an  amiaUe 
and  pious  prince  ;  so  was  his  present  majesty*  Hemy 
was  the  son  of  the  most  renowned  monarch  that  ever 
sat  upon  the  British  throne ;  George  was  the  grandson  of 
a  hero.  Henry  lost  all  his  father's  conqnests,  and  all  hit 
hereditary  provinces  in  France :  George  has  already  seen 
the  conquests  of  his  grandfather  wrested  from  him  ia 
the  West  Indies,  and  his  hereditary  provinces  of  Ame- 
rica erected  into  an  empire  that  disclaimed  all  connexion. 
His  majesty  had  set  out  in  life  with  the  brightest  pro* 
spects  that  a  young  prince  could  have  desired.  He  was 
possessed  of  immense  dominions,  and  the  warmest  af« 
fections  of  his  people.  But  how  unhappily  was  the  scene 
now  reversed  !  His  empire  was  dismembered,  his  coim* 
cils  distracted,  and  his  people's  attachment  to  his  person^ 
much  lessened.  He  said,  he  only  spoke  within  doors 
the  language  that  was  held  without ;  the  people  were 
beginning  to  murmur,  and  their  patience  was  not  unli' 
mited.  They  would  at  last  do  themselves  justice  ;  there 
certainly  would  be  insurrections ;  and  though  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  calamities  that  would  attend  them  could 
be  justified,  or  compensated  by  any  good  that  could  be 
obtained  by  them,  yet  they  would  certainly  take  place. 

Admiral  Keppel  asserted,  that  no  such  protection 
had  been  given  to  our  trade  as  was  affirmed  by  the  mi- 
nistry ;  and  that  if  the  enemy  had  not  succeeded  in  their 
designs,  their  failure  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  ope- 
rations of  our  fleet.  He  said,  that  two  old  ships  haidly 
fit  for  service,  were  the  paltry  reinfOTcement,  to  obtain 
which  a  British  fleet  was  ordered  to  run  from  die  enemy, 
ofiering  them  battle  on  their  own  coasts.  He  maintained^ 
that  the  national  flag  had  been  disgraced,  the  couraee  of 
our  seamen  damped,  and  the  professional  honour  of  our 
officers  degraded  ;  and  declared  that  he  should  vote 
for  the  removal  of  those  weak  or  wicked  counsellors, 
who  had  led  us,  imperceptibly,  and  by  degrees,  to  the 
present  state  of  calamity,  humiliation,  and  national  dis- 
tress* 
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[Some  observations  which  fell  from  Mr.  Fox,  relative 
to  Mr.  Adam,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  and  member  for 
Gatton,  in  the  debate  on  the  address  to  his  majesty,  oc- 
casioned a  duel  between  those  two  gentlemen.     Mr. 
Adam,  who  had  formerly  voted  with  the  opposition,  in 
that  debate  assigned  sundry  reasons  for  changing  sides, 
and  voting  with  the  ministry  ;  which  were  ridiculed  by 
Mr.  Fox,  in  a  strain  of  very,  poignant  satire.   Mr.  Adam 
seemed  much  hurt  by  tliis  attack,  and  still  more  wUh  an 
account  of  it  which  was  published  in  the  news-papers ; 
and  therefore  called  upon  Mr.  Fox  to  contradict  the 
account  given  in  the  public  prints :  but  Mr.  Fox  refusing 
to  do  this,  a  duel  ensued  between  him  and  Mr,  Adam^ 
in  which  the  former  was  wounded^  but  not  danger- 
ously.] 
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EDMUND  BURKE, 


The  (ollowing  apceclt  i&  pftthaf  a  the  tdrest  6pettm«n  I  pM 
gi^re  of  Mr*  Bufl^^'s  vcm^Ious  ts^lent^  a9  a  6]^eaker  ^  his  wisdom^  his 
uviagiiif^tiQnv  hU  will  and  playfulness  of  faney.  The  subject  itself  b 
pot  the  most  interesting,  nor  does  it  admit  ot  that  weight  and  close* 
ness  of  reasoning  which  he  displayed  on  other  occasions.  But  thew 
M  no  siAgle'  speech^  which  can  convey  a  satia&ctor)K  idea  of  his  pov^ 
•rs  of  roind:  to  d9  him  jusdc^,  it  wg^Id  be  neeessary  to  c^iiote  d 
his  works  ;  the  only  specimen  of  Burke  is,  all  that  he  wrote*  WitE 
respect  to  most  other  speakers,  a  specimen  is  generally  enough,  or 
more  than  enough.  When  you  are  acquainted  with  their  manner, 
and  see  what  proficiency  they  have  made  in  the  mechanical  exercise, 
of  their  profession,  with  what  facility  they  can  borrow  a  simile,  or 
round  a  period,  how  dexterously  they  can  argue,  and  object,  and  re- 
join, you  are  satisfied  ;  there  is  no  other  difference  in  their  speeches 
than  what  arises  from  the  difference  of  the  subjects.  But  this  was 
not  the  case  with  Burke.  He  brought  his  subjects  along  with  him ; 
he  drew  his  materials  from  himself.  The  only  limits  which  circum- 
scribed his  variety  were  the  stores  of  his  own  mind.  His  stock  of 
ideas  did  not  consist  of  a  few  meagre  &cts,  meagrely  stated,  of  half 
a  dozen  common-places  tortured  in  a  thousand  different  ways :  hot 
his  mine  of  wealth  was  a  profound  understanding,  inexhaustible  as 
the  human  heart,  and  various  as  the  sources  of  nature  He  there- 
fore enriched  every  subject  to  which  he  applied  himself,  and  nev 
subjects  were  only  the  occasions  of  calling  forth  fresh  powers  of 
mind  which  had  not  be^  before  exerted.  It  would  therefore  be  la 
vain  to  look  for  the  proof  of  his  powers  in  any  one  of  his  speeches 
or  writings :  they  all  contain  some  additional  proof  of  power.  Id 
speaking  of  Burke,  then,  I  shall  speak  of  the  whole  compass  and  ci^ 
cult  of  his  mind— not  of  that  small  part  or  section  dl  him  which  I 
have  been  able  to  give  :  to  do  otherwise  would  be  like  the  story  of 
the  man  who  put  the  brick  in  his  pockety  thinking  to  shew  it  aa  the 
model  of  a  house.  I  have  been  able  to  manage  pretty  well  with  re- 
spect to  all  my  other  speakers,  and  curtailed  them  down  withoat  it^ 
morse.  It  was  easy  to  reduce  them  within  certain  limits,  to  fo 
their  spirit,  and  condense  their  variety  ;  by  having  a  certain  quantity 
given,  you  might  infer  all  the  rest ;  it  was  only  the  same  thmg  over 
again.  But  who  can  lund  Froteu8>  or  confine  the  roving  flight  of 
genius  ? 
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Barkers  WTitmp;ft  are  better  than  hb  speeches^  moA  indwd  tib 
speeches  are  writing  But  he  seemed  to  feel  himseif  more  «t  esse^ 
to  haire  a  fuller  possession  of  his  faculties  in  addressing  iht  pnbttCy 
than  in  addressing  the  house  of  commons.  Burke  was  rmiled  into 
public  life  :  and  he  seems  to  hsire  been  prouder  of  this  new  ^gai/tf 
than  became  so  great  a  man.  For  this  reason,  most  of  his  speeches 
have  a  sort  of  parliamentary  preamble  to  them :  there  is  an  air^of  af« 
fccted  modesty,  and  ostentatious  trifling  in  them :  he  seems  fond 
of  coqueting  with  the  house  of  commons,  and  is  perpetually  calliag 
the  speaker  out  to  dance  a  minute  with  him,  before  he  begins.  There 
is  also  something  like  an  attempt  to  stimulate  the  superficial  dulness 
of  his  hearers  by  exciting  their  surprise,  by  running  into  extrava** 
gance :  and  he  sometimes  demeans  himself  by  condescending  td 
what  may  be  considered  as  bordering  too  much  upon  buffbonery,  far 
the  amusement  of  the  company.  Those  lines  of  Milton  were  ad« 
mirably  applied  to  him  by  some  one— ^  The  elephant  to  make  them 
sport  wreathed  his  proboscis  lithe."  The  truth  is,  that  he  was  out 
of  his  place  in  the  house  of  commons  ;  he  was  eminently  qualified 
to  shine  as  a  man  of  genius,  as  the  instructor  of  mankind,  as  the 
brightest  luminary  of  his  age :  but  he  had  nothing  in  common  with 
that  motley  crew  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses*  He  could  not 
be  said  to  be  ^  native  and  endued  unto  that  element.*'  He  was  above 
it ;  and  never  appeared  like  himself,  but  when,  forgetful  of  the  idle 
clamours  of  party,  and  of  the  little  views  of  little  men,  he  appealed 
to  his  country,  and  the  enlightened  judgment  of  mankind*' 

I  am  not  going  to  make  an  idle  panegyric  on  Burke  (he  has  no 
seed  of  it ;)  but  I  cannot  help  loo^g  upon  him  as  the  chief  boast 
and  ornament  of  the  English  house  of  commons.  What  has  been 
said  of  him  is,  I  think,  strictly  true,  that  ^  tt  was  the  most  eloquent 
num  of  his  time  :  his  wisdom  was  greater  than  hb  eloquence.**  The 
only  public  man  that  in  my  opinion  can  be  put  in  any  competition, 
with  him,  is  lord  Chatham  :  and  he  moved  in  a  sphere  so  very  re<* 
inote,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  compare  them:  But  though 
it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  determine  which  of  them  excelled 
niost  in  his  particular  vray,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  easy 
than  to  point  out  in  what  their  peculiar  excellences  consisted.  They 
were  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  each  other,  Chatham's  elo- 
quence was  popular :  his  wisdom  was  altogether  plwi  and  practical. 
Burke's  eloquence  was  that  of  the  poet ;  of  the  man  of  high  and  un- 
bounded fancy  :  his  wisdom  was  profound  and  contemplative*  Chat- 
ham's eloquence  was  calculated  to  make  men  act ;  Burke's  was  cal- 
culated to  make  them  think.  Chatham  could  have  roused  the  fbry  of  a 
multitude,  and  wielded  their  physical  energy  as  he  pleased  :  Burke's 
eloquence  carried  conviction  Into  the  mind  of  the  retired  and  lonely 
student,  opened  the  recesses  of  the  human  breast,  and  lighted  up  the 
face  of  nature  around  him.  Cl^atham  suppfied  his  hearers  with  mo- 
tives to  immediate  action :  Burke  furnished  them  with  rMtuotu  for 
action  which  might  have  little  effect  upon  them  at  the  time,  but  for 
which  they  would  be  the  wiser  and  better  all  their  lives  after. 
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Itt  reteHTch)  in  orig^alitf,  in  vwriety  of  knowledg:e,  in  richaeM  of 
inrentioiif  in  depth  and  comprehension  of  mind^  Burke  had  ii 
BMieh  the  advantage  of  lord  Chatham  as  he  was  excelled  bf 
him  in  f4ain  common'  sense,  in  strong  feeling,  in  steadiness  of  j^ 
poa»»  in  Tefaemenoe,  in  warmth,  in  enthusiasm,  and  energy  ^ 
mind.  Burke  was  the  man  of  genius,  of  fine  sense,  and  subtle  • 
reasoning ;  Chatham  waa  a  man  of  clear  understanding,  of  straai^ 
sense,  and  violent  passions.  Burke's  mind  was  satisfied  with  speah 
lation  ;  Chatham's  was  essentially  active :  it  could  not  rest  witbottt 
aa  object.  The  power  which  governed  Burke's  mind  was  his  hmr 
gination ;  that  which  gave  its  imfietuB  to  Chatham's  was  Will*  Th» 
one.  was  almost  the  creature  of  pure  intellect,  the  other  of  physical 
temperament* 

There  are  two  very  different  ends  which  a  man  of  genius  may  pw- 
poae  to  himself  either  in  writing  or  speaking,  and  which  will  accord* 
ingly  give  birth  to  very  different  styles.  He  can  have  but  oae  of 
these  two  objects  ;  either  to  enrich,  or  strengthen  the  mind ;  eithtf 
to  furoish  us  with  new  ideas,  to  lead  the  mind  into'new  traiosflf 
thought,  to  which  it  was  before  unused,  and  which  it  was  incapable  of 
striking  out  for  itself;  or  else  to  collect  and  embody  what  we  alreajjf 
knew,  to  rivet  our  old  impressions  more  deeply  ;  to  make  what  w 
before  vplain  etill  plainer,  and  to  give  to  that  which  was  fjamiiiar  all  tba 
effect  of  novelty*  In  the  one  case  we  receive  an  accession  to  tbs 
stock  of  our  ideas ;  in  the  other,  ^n  additional  degree  of  life  and  ea- 
ergy  is  infused  intx>  them :  our  thoughts  continue  to  flow  in  the  suae 
channels,  but  their  pulse  is  quickened  and  invigorated.  Idoaat 
know  how  to  distinguish  these  different  styles  better  than  by  caUiiV 
them  severally  the  inventive  and  refined,  or  the  impressive  and  yi^ 
ous  styles.  It  is  only  the  subject  matter  of  eloquence,  however,  wbkb 
is  allowed  to  be  Demote  or  obscure.  The  things  in  themselves  BUf 
be  subtle  and  recondite,  but  they  must  be  dragged  out  of  their  obsca* 
rity  and  brought  struggling  to  the  light ;  they  must  be  rendered  piab 
and  palpable,  (as  far  aa  it  is  in  the  wit  of  man  to  do  so)  or  they  areM 
longer  .eloquence.  That  which  by  its  natural  lYnpenetrability,  aodip 
spite  of  every  effort,  remidns  dark  and  difficult,  which  is  impervious  to 
every  ray,  on  which  the  imagination  can  shed  no  lustre,  which  caab( 
clothed  with  no  beauty,  is  not  a  subject  for  the  orator  or  poet.  At  tlii 
saixie  time  it  cannot  be  expected  that  abstract  truths  or  profound  ob* 
servatiops  should  ever  be  placed  in  the  same  strong  and  dazzling  poinv 
of  view  as  natural  objects  and  mere  matters  of  fact.  It  is  enougb  il 
they  receive  a  reflex  and  borrowed  lustre,  like  that  which  cheers  dv 
fiilftt  dawn  of  morning,  where  the  effect  of  surprise  and  novelty  gtU» 
every  4>bjcct  and  the  joy  of  beholding  another  world  gradually  einefg*- 
iilg  out  of  the  gloom  of  night,  <«  a  new  creation  rescued  from  bis 
reign,"  fills  the  mind  with  a  sober  rapture.  Philosophical  eloquence 
is  in  writing  what  chioro  9curo  is  in  painting  ;  he  would  be  a  fob! 
who  should  object  that  the  colours  in  the  shaded  part  of  a  jHCtotC 
were  not  so  bright  as  those  on  the  opposite  side  ;  the  eye  of  the  ccfi* 
ncMsseur  receivea  an  equal  delight  from  both,  balancing  the 
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of  brilBancy  and  effect  vith  the  greater  delicacy  of  the  tintif  and 
difficulty  of  the  execution.  In  judging  of  Burke,  therefore)  we  are 
to  consider  first  the  style  of  eloquence  which  he  adrntedy  and  ae* 
c«indly  the  effects  which  he  prodfieed  with  it.  If  he  did  not  produce, 
the  same  effects  on  vulgar  minds,  as  some  others  have  done,  it  waa 
not  for  want  of  power,  but  from  the  turn  and  direction  of  the  mind*; 
It  was  because  his  subjects,  his  ideas,  his  arguments,  were  less  yul* 
gar.  The  question  is  not  whether  he  brought  certain  truths  equallf 
kame  to  us,  but  how  much  nearer  he  brought  them  than  they  were 
beiore.  In  my  opimon,  he  united  the  two  extremes  of  refinement 
and  strength  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  writer  whatever* 

The  subtlety  of  his  mind,  was  undoubtedly  (hat  which  rendered 
Buriie  a  less  popular  writer  and  speaker  than  he  othemnse  would  have 
been.  It  weakened  the  impression  of  his  obsenradons  upon  othersf 
but  I  cannot  admit  that  it  weakened  the  observations  themselves ;  that 
it  took  any  thing  from  their  real  weight  and  solidity.  Coarse  minds 
think  all  that  is  subtle,  futile  :  that  because  it  is  not  gross  and 
obrious  and  palpable  to  the  senses,  it  is  thevefore  light  and  frivolousy 
and  of  no  importance  in  the  real  affairs  of  life  ;  thus  making  their  own 
confined  imderslandings  the  measure  of  truth,  and  supposing  that 
whatever  they  do  not  distinctly  perceive  is  nothing*  Seneca,  who 
was  not  one  of  the  vulgar,  also  says,  thattiubtle  tmiths  are  those  which 
haye  the  least  substance  in  them^  and  consequently  abroach  nearest 
to  non-entity*  But  for  my  own  part  I  cannot  help  thuiking  that  the 
moat  important  truths  must  be  the  mo$t  refined  and  subtle ;  for  that 
Tery  reason,  that  they  must  comprehend  a  great  number  of  particulars^ 
and 'instead  of  referring  to  any  dbtinct  or  potutive  fret,  must  point. 
oof  the  combined  effects  of  an  extensive  chun  of  causes,  operating 
madoally,  remotely,  and  collectively,  and  therefore  impercepdbly. 
General  principles  are  not  the  less  true  or .  important  because  from 
dieir  nature  they  elude  immediate  observation ;  they  are  like  the  ur, 
which  is  not  the  less  necessary  because  we  neither  see  npr  feel  it,  or 
like  that  secret  bfiuence  which  binds  the  world  together,and  holds  the 
Dlanets  in  their  orbits*  The  very  same  persons,  who  "are  the  most 
forward  to  laugh  at  all  systematic  reasoning  as  idle  and  imperdnentt 
joQ  will  the  next  moment  hear  exclaiming  Intterly  against  the  baleful 
effects  of  new-&ngled  systems  of  philosophy,  or  gravely  descanting 
OA  the  immense  importance  of  instilling  sound  prindples  of  morality 
into  the  mind.  It  would  not  be  a  bold  conjecture,  but  an  obvious 
tmism  to  say,  that  all  the  great  changes  which  have  been  biou^ht 
•bout  in  the  moral  world,  either  for  the  better  or  worse,  have  been  m» 
traduced  not  by  the  bare  statement  of  frets,  which  are  things  already 
known,  and  which  must  always  operate  nearly  in  the  same  miuiner, 
bat  by  the  developement  of  certain  opinions  and  abstract  principles  of 

^  For  faistance  ;  he  produced  less  effect  on  the  mob  that  compose 
die  English  House  of  Commons  than  Chatham  or  Fox,  or  even  Pitt ; 
and  he  produced  less  effect  on  the  mob  that  compose  the  Eoglisb 
Pubfic  than  Paine  or  Joel  Barlow,  at  least  at  the  time* 
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reasoning  on  life  and  maimers,  on  the  ori^^n  of  sodetf  and  inan'« 
ture  in  general)  which  being  obscure  and  uncertsdn,  vary  from  tiiDe 
to  time,  and  produce  correspondent  changes  in  the  human  miiML 
They  are  the  wholesome  dew  and  rain,  or  the  mildew  and  pestilence, 
that  silently  destroy.  To  this  principle  of  generalization  all  religious 
creeds,  the  institutiqns  of  wise  lawgivers,  and  the  systems  of  philo- 
^phers,  owe  their  influence. 

It  has  always  been  with  me  a  test  of  the  sense  and  candour  of  uif 
one  belonging  to  the  opposite  party,  whether  he  allowed  Burke  to  be 
4  great  map.  Of  all  the  persons  of  this  description  that  I  have  CTcr 
known,  I  never  met  with  above  one  or  two  who  would  make 
this  concession  ;  whether  it  was  that  party  feelings  ran  too  high  ,to^ 
admit  of  any  real  candour,  or  whether  it  was  owing  to  an  essential 
vulgarity  in  their  habits  of  thinking,  they  all  seemed  to  be  of 
opinion  that  he  was  a  wild  enthusiast,  or  a  hollow  sophist^  nslSe 
was  to  be  answered  by  bits  of  facts,  by  smart  logic,  by  shrewd  qofcd^ 
tions,  and  idle  songs.  They  looked  ujpon  him  as  a  man  of  disordered! 
intellects,  because  he  reasoned  in  a  style  to  which  they  had  not  beep 
used,  and  which  confounded  their  dim  preceptions.  If  you  said  ttittC 
though  you  differed  with  him  in  sentiment,  yet  you  thought  hiin^aii 
admirable  reasoner,  and  a  close  observer  of  human  nature,  you  w'ere 
answered  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  some  hackneyed  quotation.  <*  Ales  ! 
Leviathan  was  not  so  tamed  !**  They  did  not  know  whom  they  bad 
to  contend  with.  The  comer  stone,"  which  the  builders  rejecte^ 
-  '  became  the  head»comer,  though  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  «m 
'.-^  to  the  Greeks  foolishness  ;  for  Indeed  I  cannot  discover  that  he 

<"  inuch  better  understood  by  those  of  his  own  party,  if  we  may  j 

from  the  little  affinity  there  is  between  his  mode  of  reasoning^,  i 
theirs.  The  simple  clue  to  all  his  reasonings  on  this  subject  * 
think,  as  follows.  He  did  not  agree  with  some  writers^  that  that 
of  government  is  necessarily  the  best  which  is  the  cheapest.  He 
in  the  construction  of  society  other  principles  at  work,  and  other 
cities  of  fulfilling  the  desires,  and  perfecting  the  nature  of  man*  be- 
sides those  of  securing  the  equal  enjoyment  of  the  means  of  aniinal 
life,  and  doing  this  at  as  little  expence  as  possible.  He  thought  tint 
tlie  wants  and  happiness  of  man  were  not  to  be  provided  for,  as  we 
pro\'ide  for  those  of  a  herd  of  cattle,  merely  bv  attending  to  their  phf- 
l§lc^  necessities.  He  thought  more  nobly  of  his  fellows.  He  knew 
t]iat  man  )iad  affections  and  passions  and  powers  of  imagination,  aa 
well  as  hunger  and  thirst  and  the  sense  ot  and  heat  and  cold.  Ifc 
look  his  idea  pf  political  society  from  the  pattern  of  private  life,  witt* 
Sng  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  to  incorporate  the  domestic  charides 
with  \he  orders  of  the  state,  and  to  blend  them  together.  He  strove 
to  establish  an  analogy  between  the  compact  that  binds  together  the 
community  at  large,  and  that  which  binds  together  the  several  fioni* 
Ues  that  compose  it.  He  knew  that  the  rules  that  form  the  bans  of 
private  morality  are  not  founded  in  reason,  that  is,  in  the  abstract 
properties  of  those  things  which  are  the  subjects  of  themt  but  in  t&e 
nature  pf  mah^  and  his  capacity  of  being  affected  by  certtdn  thiDga 
from  habit)  from  imagination,  a^^  sentiment,  as  well  as  (t^v^  r^ason^ 
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Thus,  the  reason  why  a  man  ought  to  be  attached  to  his  Wifo  and 
children  is  not,  surely,  that  they  are  better  than  others,  (for  in  this 
ease  every  one  else  ought  to  be.  of  the  same  opinion)  but  because  ha 
niust  be  chiefly  interested  in  those  things  which  are  nearest  to  him, 
9nd  with  which  he  is  best  acquainted,  since  his  understanding  cannot 
reach  equally  to  every  thing  $  because  he  must  be  most  attached  ta 
diosc  objects  which  he  has  known  the  longest,  aiid  wluch  by  their 
^tuation  have  actually  affected  him  the  most,  not  those  which  in 
themselves  are  the  most  affecting,  whether  they  have  ever  made  an^ 
impres^on  on  him  or  no ;  that  is,  because  he  is  by  his  nature  the 
creature  of  habit  and  feeling,  and  because  it  is  reasonable  that  he 
should  act  in  conformity  to  his  nature.  He  was  therefore  right  in 
saying  that  it  is  no  objection  to  an  institution,  that  is  founded  in  fire* 
Judiccj  but  the  contrary,  if  that  prejudice  is  natural  and  right ;  that  is» , 
if  it  arises  from  those  circumstances  which  are  properly  subjects  of 
feeling  and  association,  not  from  any  defect  or  perversion  of  the  un» 
derstanding  In  tho^e  things  which  &11  properly  under  its  jurisdiction* 
On  this  profound  maxim  he  took  his  stand*  Thus  he  contended, . 
that  the  prejudice  in  &vour  of  nobility  was  natural  and  proper,  and 
fit  to  be  encouraged  by  the  positive  institutions  of  society ;  not  on 
Recount  of  the  real  or  personal  merit  of  the  individuds,  but  because 
such  an  institution  has  a  tendency  to  enlarge  and  raise  the  mind,  to 
keep  alive  the  inemory  of  past  greatness,  to  connect  the .  different 
ages  of  the  world  together,  to  carry  back  the  imagination  over  along 
tract  of  time,  and  feed  it  with  the  contemplation  of  remote  events  s 
because  it  is  natural  to  think  highly  of  that  which  inspires  us  with 
high  thoughts,  which  has  been  connected  for  many  generations  with 

alendoui^  and.  afRue&ce,  and  dimity, 4uid  power,  and  permanence. 
^  e  also  conceived,  that  by  transforrmg  ihe  respect  from  the  person 
to  the  thing,  and  thus  rendering  it  steady  and  permanent,  the  mind 
would  be  habitually  formed  to  sentiments  of  deference,  attachments 
and  fealty,  to  whatever  else  demanded  its  respect ;  that  it  would  ba 
led  to  fix  its  view  on  what  was  elevated  and  lofty,  and  be  weaned  fron^ 
that  low  and  narrow  jealousy  which  never  willingly  or  heartily  admits 
of  any  superiority  in  others,  and  is  glad  of  every  opportunity  to  bring 
down  all  excellence  to  a  level  with  its  own  miserable  standard.  No- 
bility did  not  therefore  exist  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other  orders  of 
tde  state,  but  by,  and  for  them.  The  inequality  of  the  different 
orders  of  society  did  not  destroy  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  whole. 
The  health  and  well-being  of  the  moral  world  was  to  be  promoted 
by  the  same  means  as  the  beauty  of  the  natural  world ;  by  contrast^ 
by  change,  by  light  and  shade,  by  variety  of  parts,  by  order  and 
proportion.  To  think  of  reducing  all  mankind  to  the  same  insipid 
level)  seemed  to  him  the  same  abisurdity  as  to  destroy  the  inequali- 
des  of  sur&ce  in  a  country,  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  com- 
inerce.  In  short,  he  believed  that  the  interests  of  men  in  society 
Aoold  be  consulted,  and  their  several  stations  and  employments  aa- 
ngoed)  with  a  Tiew  to  their  pature>  not  as  physical  but  a^  moi;al  be- 
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logs,  so  as  to  nouri&h  their  hopes^  to  lift  their  imagination,  to 
yen  their  fancy,  to  rouse  their  activity,  to  strengtficn  thcfr '  ttrtiiei 
and  to  furnish  the  greatest  number  of  objects  of  pursuit  and  iMiiis, 
of  enjoyment  to  beings  constituted  as  man  is,  conastently*  irit&  tbe 
order  and  stability  of  the  whole. 

The  same  reasoning  might  be  extended  ferthcp.  I  do  net  sij 
that  his  arguments  are  conclusive  :  but  they  are  pro&und  and  fhie,  is 
hit  as  they  go.  There  may  be  disadvantages  and  abuses  necessarily  in- 
ttrwoycn  with  his  scheme,  or  opposite  advantages  df  infihiteh'gireBlir 
Value,  to  be  derived  from  another  order  of  things  and  estate  of  soddjr. 
This  however  does  not  invalidate  cither  the  truthor  importance  of 
Burke'v  reasoning ;  since  the  advantages  he  points  out  as  eoimccted 
With  the  mixed  form  of  government  are  really  tod  nec^saril^&ht* 
ftnt  in  it :  since  they  are  compatible  In*  the  same  diigtW  witS'lto 
Other;  since  the  principle  itself  on  which  he  rests  nls'aigidiidit 
(whatever  we  may  thmk  of  the  application)  is  of  tlie  utmosf  w^^ 
and  moment ;  and  since  on  which  ever  side  the  truth  Be»,if  ii^i;ftp«- 
sible  to  make  a  fair  decision  witl)OUt  havinig  theoppo^e  ^de'ilf  ^ 
question  clearly  and  fully  stated  to  us.  'lliis  Burke  %a^  doi^  tai 
masterly  manner.  He*  presents  to  yon  one  view  oi'ftice  of  iMoJi 
Let  him,  who  thinks  he  can,  give  the  reverse  side  with  e(]^af  %^ 
Weauty,  and  clearness.  -  It  is  said,  I  know,  that  tiiith  is'one  i  WKb. 
this  I  cannot  subscribe,  for  it  appears  to  me  ttiat  titith  is  mani/.  Hwe 
are  as  many  truths  as  there  are  things  and  datise^  of  acticiiand  4ft* 
tradictory  principles  at  work  in  society;  In  maklogf  XL'p  dtei^iiiNdt. 
of  good  and  evil,  indeed  the  final  result  must  he  one 'way  (frlfc 
other  ;  but  the  particulars  on  which  that  resdlt  depends  are'  fadUte 

and  various.  '  ;  *  •  '     '^ '      -'*•'" 

•  It  wiir  be  scan  from  what  1  have  said,  that  I  am  very  fcr  fitoh 
agreeing  with  those  who  think  that  Burke  wiisa  hian  wlthbot  tflita'- 
standing,  and  a  merely  florid  writer.  There  a^e  two  causes  whkH 
have  given  rise  to  this  catumny  ;  "namely,  that  narrowness  of  nund 
wliich  leads  men  to  suppose  that  the  truth  lies  eri&ely  on  the  side 
cf  their  own  opinions,  and  that  whatever  does  not  make  for  thcmi*. 
absurd  and  irrational ;  secondly,  a  trick  vil^e  have  of  confouhdin|;Mg| 
with  judgAient,  and  supposing  that  it  is  merely  the  province  oJf^l^ 
tinderat^ding  to  pronounce  sentence,  and  not  to  give  in  eyid^'~^  '^ 
argue  the  case ;  in  short,  that  is  a  passive,'  not  an  active  l&cult^, 
there  are  persons  who  never  run  into  any'exjti^vagaiice,  becau^^Mjf 
«^e  so  buttressed  np  with  the  opinions  of  oihiers  on  all  si^b^^pi■ 
they  cannot  leah  'much  to  one  side  or  the  other ;  t^ey  are  9^'|^ 
ikoved  with  any  kind  of  reasoning,  that  they  remuti'  at'ati'^OT 
distance  fi[*onv  every  extreme,  and  are  never  very  fer  •JFK>ij^'Hr 
tfuth,  t>ecause  the  slowness  of.  their  faculties  will  not  suffer '^ftV 
ixiake  much  progress  in  error*  These  are  persons  of  great  jf 
nlent.  The  scales  of  the  mind  are  pretty  sure  to  rehiain  eVe^^^ 
there  is  nothing  iu  them.  In' this  sense  of  the'  w6rd,'BWkj|'i 
be  allowed  to  have  wanted  judgment,  by  all  thpse  wlio'tyw  utt 
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^  was  wrone  in  lib  canpltvum^    .  Thji^  accU^^  of  want  of 
judgpnaeaty  ix^  &ci^  only  means  that  you  yourself  are  of*  a  different 
Qfunipn,     But  if  in  ariiving  at  one  error  h^  discQvered  a  hundred 
tlni^yl  should  consider  inyselfa  hjun4red  times^  more  indebted  to 
him  than  i(  stumbling  on  that  which  X  conaSde'i:  V^  the  rjLg'bt  side 
of  tjbye  question^  be^  had  committed  a,  hundred  abs^irdities  iii  striv? 
ing  to  establish  lus  pointy    I  speak  of  him  noisr  merely  as  a^  au^ 
thor^  or  ais  j^  as  I  and  other  readers  are  concerned  vrith  him  t^  a^ 
tbe  same,  timei  I  should  not  differ  from  anv  oiie  who  may  be  (fis- 
posed.  tp  coi^te^d  that  the  consequences  ox  his  writings  as.  iiistru- 
n^nts  of  polidjcal  power  have  been  tremendbuS)  fatal,  such  as  noex* 
ertioi^of  witt.or  knowledge,  or  genius,  caii  ever  counteract  or  atone  for. 
Burke  also  gaye  a  hold  tq  his  antagonist  by  mixing  iip.  sen-, 
fim^pt  and  imagery  with  his  reasoning ;  so  that  being  unused  to 
lauich  a,  audit  in  the  ragion  of.  politics,  they  where  deceived,  and. 
cmld,  ik4  Sscem  the  fruit  .from,  the  £lowerSf    Graiaty  is  ^  the  cloaks 
Qf  Wsdo^.;  and  those  who  haye  nothing  else  "think,  it'a^  insult 
tp  adeqt  the  one  without  the  other,  because  it  destroys,  the  only 
jbpndi^n  on  winch  their  pretensiozis  are  built.    iThe  easiest  part 
cf  reason  is  duhness  y  the  generality  of  the  world  are  therefore  con* 
ce^n^4  in  dii^uraging.  any  ^xsMnple  of  unnecessary  brilliancy  that 
flight  tend  to  shew  tl^t  t^e  two  thii^a  do  not  always  go  together* 
B|me  in  soine  measure  dissolved  the  spell.    It  was  discovered,. 
Itnat  his  gold   was  not  the  less  valuable  for  being  wrought  intq 
*    ant  abiipes  and  licbly  embossed  with  curious  figures  ;  that  the 
^^ty  oC  a  building  is  not  destroyed  by  adding  to  it  l^autj  and  or* 
itt9iajspt;^'and  that^e  strength  of  s^  man's  unckrstanding  is  notal- 
iiaysto'be  estimated  in  exact  proportion  to  his  waiitof  ims^;ination«^ 
£^  uqderst^nd^g  was  nbt^the  le^  real,  because  it  was  not  the  only^ 
nfpbjuf  possessed!    Be  Justofied.  the  description  of  the  poet} 

*^  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  ! 

^  Not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose^ 

<f  But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute  !*'  ' 

Those  who  object  to  this  un!on  of  grace  and  beauty  wldi  reason, 
•re  ih  fact  weak-^hted  people,  who  cannot  distinguish  the  noble  and 
ijia|e8dc  form  of  Truth  from  that  of  her  sister  Folly,  if  they  are  dress-' 
c<a  Doth  alike  !  But  there  is  always  a  difference  even  in  the  adven* 
,^ou8  ornaments  they  wear,  which  b  sufficient  to  distingmsh  them. 

Burke  was  so  far  from  being  a  gaudy  or  fiowery  writer,  that  lie 
"WBB  one  of  the  severest  writers  we  have.  His  words  are  the  moit 
Idle  things  \  his  style  is  the  most  strictly  suited  to  the  subject*  He 
imites  every  extreme  and  every  variety  of  composition ;  die  lowest 
and  the  meanest  words  and  descriptions  with  the  highest.  He  exults 
in  the  display  of  power,  in  shewing  the  extent,  the  force,  and  inten* 
iltjr  of  his  ideas,  he  is  led  on  by  the  mere  impulse  and  vehemence  of 
bb  fimcy,  not  by  the  affectation  of  dazzling  his  readers  by  gaudf 
conceits  or  pompous  images.    He  vraa  completely  carried  away  !^ 
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his  subject.    He  had  no  other  object  but  to  produce  the  stroiigest 
impresttou  on  his  reader,  by  giving  the  truest,  the  most  characterisdcf 
the  fullest,  and  most  forcible  description  bf  thbgs,  trusting  to  the 
power  of  his  own  mind  to  mould  them  mto  grace  and  beauty.    He* 
did  not  produce  a  splendid  effect  by  setting  fire  to  the  light  vap6tirs 
{hat  float  in  the  legions  of  fancy  ^  as  the  chemists  make  fine  cotoort 
with  phosphorus,  but  by  the  eagerness  of  his  blows  struck  fire  from 
the  flint,  and  melted  the  hardest  substances  in  the  furnace  of  his  iibs- 
gination.     The  wheels  of  his  imagination  did  not  catch  fire  from  tbr 
rottenness  of  the  materials,  but  from  the  rapidity  of  their  motioOr 
One  would  suppose,  to  hear  people  talk  of  Burke,  tliat  his  style  was 
such   as  would  have   suited  the  Lady's  Magaiine  ;  sofl,  smootb, 
showy,  tender,  insipid,  full  of  fine  words,  without  any  meaidbg^, 
iSie  essence  of  the  gaudy  or  glittering  style  consists  in  produt^^  af 
momentary  effect  by  fine  words  and  images  brought  togeAer,'  witBoot 
order  or  connection.     Burke  most  frequently  produced  an  eflfectijf^ 
the  remoteness  and  novelty  of  his  combinations,  by  the  fd^eof  cod^* 
trast,  by  the  strilpng  manner  in  which  the  most  opposite  and  ttfi(prp%' 
ixusing  materials  were  harmoniously  blended  together ;  not.by'lbyioijl 
his  hands  on  all  the  fine  things  he  could  think  of,  but  by  tfti^shg' 
together  those  things  which  he  knew  would  blaze  out  intb  ^msfin' 
light  by  their  c^lision.    The  florid  style  is  k  miieture  of  afTettatkib. 
and  common-place.   Burke's  was  an  tiidon  bf  untameable  vi^uf  arid 
originality.  .       , 

Burke  'was  not  a  verbose  writer.  If  he  sometimes  multiplies  word%j 
it  is  not  for  want  of  ideas,  but  because  there  are  no  wprdk  that  fiillf 
express  his  ideas,  and  he  tries  to  do  it  as  well  as  he  can  by  differeii 
6nes.  He  had  nothing  of  the  set  or  formal  style,  the  measure  a« 
dence,  and  stately  phraseology  of  Johnson,  ana  most  of  our  modefa* 
writers.  This  style,  which  is  what  we  understand  by  the  ar((^e£itS 
is  all  in  one  key.  .  It  selects  a  certain  set  of  words  to  represent  all 
ideas  whatever,  as  the  most  lUgnified  and  elegant,  and  excludes  all 
cftfaers  as  low  and  vulgar.  The  words  are  not  fitted  to  the  things, 
but  th»  things  to  the  words.  Every^  thing  is  seen  thfou^h'  a  false  me- 
dium. It  is  putting  a  mask  on  the  face  of  nature,  which  iD»f 
indeed  hide  some  specks  and  blemishes,  but  takes  away  all  beautf,, 
4elicacy,  and  variety.  It  destroys  all  dignity  or  elevation%  because 
nothing  can  be  raised  where  all  is  on  a  level,  and  completely  de- 
stroys all  force,  expression,  truth,  and  character,  by  arbitrarily  coH' 
fimncfing  the  diflerences  of  things,  and  reducing  every  thing  to  the 
same  insipid  standard.  Tosupposethat  this  stiff  uniformity  can  add  any 
thing  to  real  grace  or  dignity,  is  like  supposing  that  the  human  hodj 
in  ordef  to  be  perfectly  graceful,  should  never  deviate  from  its  upnglit 
posture.  Another  mischief  of  this  method  is,  that  it  confounds  alF 
ranks  in  literature.  Where  there  is  no  rooi^i  for  variety,  po  discrinu- 
Dation,  no  nicety  to  be  she>vn  in  matching  the  idea  with  its  proper 
word,  there  can  be  no  room  for  taste  or  elegance.  .A  man  must  cialy 
learn  the  art  of  writing,  when  every  sentence  is  to  be  cast  in  the 
same  mouldy  where  he  is  only  allowed  the  use  d*  one  word,  be 
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e^u^ot  choose  wnmg,  nor  will  he  be  in  much  danger  of  iDddng  him-^ 
self  ridiculous  by  affectation  or  &lse  glitter,  wheny  whatever  subject^ 
he  treats  of,  he  must  treat  of  it  in  the  same  way.  This  indeed  is  to 
wear  golden  chains  for  the  sake  of  ornament.  , 

Burke  was  altogether  free  from  the  pedantry  which  I  have  here 
endeavoured  to  expose.  His  style  was  as  original,  as  expresuve,  aa. 
rich  ^d  varied,  as  it  was  posdble ;  his  coml^nations  were  as  exqui-; 
ute,  as  playful,  as  happy,  as  unexpected,  as  bold  and  daring,  as  hi$; 
fancy.  If  any  thing,  he  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  too  great  an. 
inequality,  if  truth  and  nature  could  ever  b^  carried  to  an  extreme. 

Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  writings  and  speeches  o£ 
Burke  will  not  think  the  pn^se  I  have  here  bestowed  on  themexag* 

ferated.  Some  proof  will  be  found  of  this  in,  the  following  extracts* 
ut  the  full  proof  must  be  sought  in  his  works  at  large,  and  parti* 
cularly  in  the  Thoughts  on  the  Discontents ;  in  his  Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution  ;  in  his  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  and  in  the 
Regicide  Peace.  The  two  last  of  these'are  perhaps  the  most  remark*, 
able  of  all  his  writings,  from  the  contrast  they  afford  to  each  other. 
The  one  is  the  most  delightful  exhibition  of  wild  and  brilliant  &ncy^ 
that  is  to  be  found  in  English  prose,  but  it  is  too  much  like  a  beau*^ 
tiful  picture  painted  upon  gause  ;  it  wants  something  to  support  it ; 
the  other  is  without  ornament,  but  it  has  all  the  solidity,  the  weight, 
tiie  gravity  of  a  judicial  record*  It  seems  to  have  been  written 
with  a  certain  constraint  i^pon  himself,  and  to  shew  those  who  said 
he  could  not  reaton^  that  his  arguments  might  be  stripped  of 
their  ornaments  without  loosing  any  thing  of  their  force.  It  is 
certainly,  of  all  his  works,  that  in  which  he  has  shewn  most  power 
of  logical  deduction,  and  the  only  one  in  which  he  has  made  any  im- 
portant use  of  &cts.  In  general  he  certainly  pud  little  attention  to 
them :  they  were  the  playthings  of  his  mind.  He  saw  them  as  he 
pleased,  not  as  they  were  ;  with  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  or  the 
poet,  regarding  them  only  in  their  general  principle,  or  as  they  might 
serve  to  decorate  his  subject.  This  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
much  imagination  :  things  that  are  probable  are  elevated  into  the 
rank  of  realities.  To  those  who  can  reason  on  the  essences  of  things, 
or  who  can  invent  according  to  nature,  the  experimental  proof  is  of. 
little  value.  This  was  the  case  with  Burke.  In  the  present  instance^ 
however,  he  seems  to  have ybrcrd  his  mind  into  the  service  of  &cts  : 
and  he  succeeded  completely*  His  comparison  between  our  connec*. 
tion  with  France  or  Algiers,  and  his  account  of  the  conduct  of  the. 
war,  are  as  clear,  as  convincixig,  as  forcible  examples  of  this  kind  of 
reasoning,  as  are  any  where  to  be  met  vrith.  Indeed  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  thing  in  Fox,  Twhose  mind  was  purely  historical)  or  in 
Chatham,  (who  attended  to  teelings  more  than  &cts)  that  vrill  bear  a 
comparison  with  them. 

Burke  has  been  compared  to  Cicero— <I  do  not  know  for  what 
reason.  Their  excellences  are  as  different,  and  indeed  as  opposite  as 
they  well  can  be.  Burke  had  not  the  polished  elegance,  the  glossy 
Deafness,  the  artful  regularity,  the  exquiute  modulation  of  Cicero  i 
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lie  had  a  tncusand  Umes  jxiore  xichnefts  and  biigifiality  of  miDds  tnore 
atttjngth  and  poihp  of  dictictti. 

It  has  been  Well  observed,  diat  the  ancients  had  no  Word  that  pro- 
perly expresses  what  we  xneaii  by  the  word  Genius.  They  perlii4>^ 
l&id  not  the  thmgr  Their  minds  appear  to  have  be<cn  too  exact|  too 
rietentive,  too  minute  and  subtle,  too  sensible  to  the  external  differ- 
ences of  things,  too  passive  under  their  impressions,  to  admit  of  tho^ 
boM  and  rapid  combinations,  tliose  lofly  flights  of  fancy,  whic^i 
glancing  from  heaven  to  earth  unite  the  tnojit  oppo^te  extremes,  and 
draw  the  happiest  llhistrattons  from  things  the  most  remote.  ^f^Hox 
ideas  were  kept  too  confined  and  distinct  by  the  material  form  or  ve- 
hicle in  which  they  were  conveyed  to  unite  cordially  together,  or 
be  melted  down  in  the  imagination.  Their  metaphors  are  teJLen  from 
things  of  the  satnb  class,  not  from  things  of  different  claa^es ;  the 
general  analogy,  not  tiie  iadividual  feelings  directs  them  in  tbeir 
choice.  Hence,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  their  figures  fire  either  repe- 
titions of  die  same  idea,  or  so  obvious  and  general  as  not  to  Tend  any 
additioital  force  to  it ;  as  ^hen  a  huntress  is  compared  to  Diana,  <#  a 
warrior  tuihiiig  into  battle  to  a  lion  rushing  on  his  prey.  Theirybrie 
^as  exquisite  art  and  perfect  imitation.  Wit^sa  their  statufia  $^, 
other  things  of  the  same  kind.  But  they  had  not  that  high  andent^- 
siaJstic  fancy  which  some  of  our  own  writers  have  shewn.  For  tie 
proof  of  thisj  let  any  one  compkre  Milton  and  Shi&espeare  with  Ho- 
mer and  Sophocles,  or  £iurke  with  Cicero. 

It  may  b^  asked  Whether  Burke  was  a  poet^  He  lifas  sp  only  ia 
die  general  vividness  of  his  fancy,  and  in  richness  of  invention.  Th^, 
may  be  poetical  passages  in  his  works,  but  I  certainly  think  diat  hb 
tWitings  in  general  are  quite  distinct  from  poetry ;  and  tha<  fer  the 
reason  be&tv  given,  namely,  that  th^  subject  matter  of  them  is  not  po« 
ietfcitf.  The  finest  parta  of  them  are  ^lustrations  6r  persocd£oalioQsof 
dry  ^hbtract  ideas ;  and  the  \mion  between  the  i^ea  and  thelllustratioii 
is  hot  of  that  perfect  and  pleasing  kind  as  to  constitute  poetry,  or  indeed 
to  be  admissible,  but  for  the  effect  iift'ended  to  be  proauced  by  it ;  t^^ 
isj  by  tyt,^  means  in  our  power  to  pst  an  animation  and  attraction  to 
subjects  in  themselves  barren  of  bmament,  but  which  at  the  ws» 
time^are  pregnapt  with  the  most  important  consequences,  and  ia 
trhich  the  understanding  and  the  passions  are  equally  interested. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  by  a  person,  to  whose  opinion  t 
^ould  Sooner  submit  ths(n  to  a  general  council  of  critics,  that 
fhe  sound  of  Burke's  prose  is  not  musical ;  that  it  wants  cadence  ( 
and  that  instead  of  being  so  lavish  of  his  imagery  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  he  seemed  to  him  to  be  rather  parsimoniQUS 
in  the  use  of  it,  always  expanding  and  making  tiie  most  of  his 
ideas.  This  may  be  true  if  we  cotnpare  him  with  some  of  our 
i)oetS9  or  perhaps  with  some  of  our  early  prose  writers,  but  not 
if  we  compare  him  with  any  of  our  political  writers^  or  pariia- 
inentary  speakers.  There  are  some  very  fine  things  of  lord  Boling- 
broke's  on  the  same  subjects,  but  not  equal  to  Burke's.  As  for 
Jiuuu9}  he  is  at  the  head  of  lus  class  \  but  that  class  is  not  th« 
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highest.  He  has  been  said  to  have  more  dignity  than  Burke.  Yes, 
if  the  stalk  of  a  giant  is  less  dignified  than  the  stmt  of  a  petit-maitre. 
I  Oo  not  mean  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  Junius^  but  grandeur  is  not 
the  character  of  his  composition  ;  arid  if  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Burke, 
it'is  to  be  found  no  where. 

Bis  Speech  on  presenting  a  Plan  for  the  better  security 
of  the  Independence  of  Parliament^  and  the  economical 
Reformation  of  the  Cxvii  and  other  Establishmbnts. 

Mr.  Speaker^ 

I  »rsE,^  in  acquittal  of  my  engagement  to  the  house,  in 
obciScnce  to  the  strong  and  just  requisition  of  my  con- 
stituentS)  and,  I  am  persuaded,  in  conformity  to  the 
unanimous  wishes  of  the  whole  nation,  to  submit  to  the 
wisdom  of  parliament.  ^'  A  plan  of  reform  in  the  con- 
stitution of  several  parts  of  the  public  economy." 

I  hare  endeavoured,  that  this  plan  should  include  in 
its  execution,  a  considerable  reduction  of  improper  ex- 
pence  ;  that  it  should  eflfect  a  conversion  of  unprofitable 
titles  into  a  productive  estate ;  that  it  should  lead  to^ 
and  indeed  almost  compel,  a  provident  administration 
of  such  sums  of  public  money  as  must  remain  under 
discretionary  trust ;  that  it  diould  render  the  incurring 
debts  ea  the  civil  establishment  (which  must  ultimately  * 
eflEbct  national  strength  and  national  credit)  so  very  diffi- 
cult, as  to  become  next  to  impracticable. 

Bui  what,  I  confess,  was  uppermost  with  me»  what 
I'bent  the  whole  force  of  my  mind  to,  was  the  reduction 
of  that  corrupt  influence,  which  is  itself  the  perennial ' 
^ring  of  all  prodigality,  and  of  all  disorder ;  which  loads 
us,  more  than  millions  of  debt ;  which  takes  away  vi- 
gour fi-om  our  arms,  wisdom  from  our  councils,  and 
every  shadow  of  authority  and  credit  from  the  most  ve- 
nerable parts  of  our  constitution. 

Sir,  1  assure  you,  very  solemnly,  and  with  a  very  clear 
conscience,  that  nothing  in  the  world  has  led  me  to  such 
an  undertaking,  but  mv  zeal  for  the  honour  of  this 
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house,  and  the  settled,  habitual,  systematic  afiection  I 
bear  to  the  cause,  and  to  the  principles  of  government* 

I  enter  perfectly  into  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  my  attempt ;  and  I  advance  to  it  with  a  tremor  that 
shakes  me  to  the  inmost  fibre  of  my  frame.  I  feel^  that 
I  engage  in  a  business,  in  itself  most  ungracious,  totally 
wide  of  the  course  of  prudent  conduct ;  and'  I  real^. 
tiiink,  the  most  completely  adverse  that  can  be  imagined, 
to  the  natural  turn  and  temper  of  my  own  mind.  I 
know,  that  all  parsimony  is  of  a  quality  approaching  to 
unkindness  ;  and  that  (on  some  person  or  other)  eveiy 
Yeform  must  operate  as  a  sort  of  punishment.  Indeed 
the  whole  class  of  the  severe  and  restrictive  virtues,  are  «t 
a  market  almost  too  high  for  humanity.  What  is  worse, 
there  are  very  few  of  those  virtues  which  are  not  ca{>dile 
of  being  imitated,  and  even  out-done  in  mkny  of  their 
most  striking  eflfects,  by  the  worst  of  vices.  Malignity 
and  envy  will  carve  much  more  deeply,  and  finish  much 
more  sharply,  in  the  work  of  retrenchmefit,  than  fhiga- 
Ikyaikl  provid^pe.  I  do  not,  therefore,  wonder  mit 
Rentiemen  have  kept  away  from  *  such  a  task,  a^  weB 
m>m  good  nature  as  fix>m  prudence.  Private  feeling 
might,  indeed,  be  overborne  by  legislaUve  reascxi :  aftd 
a  man  of  a  long-sighted  and  strong-nerved  humanitf, 
might  bring  himself,  not  so  much  to  consider  from^whom 
he  takes  a  supeifiuous  enjojrment,  as  for  whom  in  the 
end  he  may  preserve  the  absolutsb  necessaries  of  life. 

But  it  is  much  more  easy  to  reconcile  this  measure 
lo  humanity,  thSin  to  bring  it  to  any  agreement  with  prg- 
denoe.  I  do  not  mean  that  little,  selfish,  pitiful  bastaid 
thing,  which  sometimes  goes  by  the  name  of  a  family  ia 
which  it  is  not  legitimate,  and  to  which  it  is  a  <£isgTacef 
I  mean  even  that  public  and  enlarged  prudence,  whichi 
apprehensive  of  being  disabled  from  renderii^  uciospt* 
able  services  to  the  world,  withholds  itself  from  those 
that  are  invidious.  Gentlemen  who,  are  with  me,  verg- 
ing towards  the  decline  of  life,  and  are  apt  to  form  their 
ideas  of  kings  from  kings  of  former  «times,  mi^t  dread 
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tfie  aAger  of  a  reigning  prince  ;-^the3r  who  are  more 
provident  of  die  future,  or  by  being  young  are  more  in- 
terested  in  it,  might  tremble  at  the  resentment  of  the 
successor  i  they  might  see  a  long,  dull,  dreary,  unvaried 
visrto  of  deq)air-and  exclusion,  for  half  a  century,  before 
Urnxh  Ttus  is  no  pleasant  prospect  at  the  outset  of  a 
pddkieal  journey. 

Besides  this,  sir,  the  private  enemies  to  be  made  in 
aU  attempts  of  this  kind,  are  innumerable;  and  their 
tmnity  will  be  the  more  bitter,  and  the  more  dangerous 
too,  because  a  sense  of  dignity  will  oblige  them  to 
caneeal  the  cause  of  their  resentment;  Very  few 
men  of  great  families  and  extensive  connections  but 
imll  feel  the  smairt  of  a  cutting  reform,  in  some  close 
itl^i<m,  ftoine  bosom  friend,  some  pleasant  acquaint* 
3aoe,  SMfie  dear  protected  dependant*  Emolument 
is  t$3^et%  from  some;  patronage  from  others;  objects 
of  pursuit  from  all.  Men,  f<Mrced  into  an  involuntary 
ifidep^endenee,  will  sdt»hor  the  authors  of  a  blessing 
irhich  in  their  eyes  has  so  very  near  a  resemblance  to 
a  curse.  Wjien  officers  ari^  removed,  and  the  offices 
reinsdn,  yOu  may  set  the  gratitude  of  some  against  the 
ang^  of  others ;  you  may  oppose  the  friends  vou  oblige 
against  the  enemies  you  provoke.  But  services  of  the 
present  sort  cresite  no  attachments.  The  individual 
good  felt  in  a  public  benefit,  is  comparatively  so  small^ 
comes  round  through  ^uch  an  involved  labyrinth  of  in- 
tricate  and  tedious  revolutions;  whilst  a  present  pa.*sonal 
detriment  is  so  heavy  where  it  ialls,  and  so  instant  in 
its  operation,  that  the  cold  commendation  of  a  public 
advantage  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  a  match  for 
the  quick  sensibility  of  a  private  loss  :  and  you  mayde^^ 
pend  upon  it,  sir,  that  when  many  people  have  an  in-* 
terest  in  railing,  sckmer  or  later,  they  will  briag  a  c<m« 
siderable  degree  of  unpopukuity  upon  any  measure.  So 
that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  reformation  will  ope- 
rate against  the  reformers ;  and  revenge  (as  against  them 
at  the  least)  will  produce  all  the  effects  of  corruption. 

This^  sir^  is  almost  always  the  case,  where  the  plan  has. 
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that  ther  Are  not  likely  to  be  iacredsed  by  Wbfttftg 
them.  .  t  think  I  shall  be  permitted  to  assume,  tbak 
a  system  of  frugality  will  not  lessen  your  riches,  wbat* 
ever  they  may  be ;  I  believe  it  will  not  be  hotly  dispali 
ed,  that  those  resources  which  lie  heavy  on  the  subject, 
ought  not  to  be  objects  of  preference  ;  that  they  ouglit 
not  to  be  the  very  first  choice^  to  an  honest  repii'eseata* 
tive  of  the  people. 

This  is  all,  sir,  that  I  shall  say  upon  Our  circumstances 
iand  our  resources :  I  mean  to  say  a  little  more  on  tbt 
Operations  of  the  enemy,  because  this  matter  seems  lo 
me  very  natural  in  our  present  deliberation.  When  I 
look  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  I  cannot  help  recol* 
lecting  what  Py rrhus  said-  on  reconnoitering  (he  Romaft 
camp,  ^^  These  barbarians  have  nothing  barbarous  in 
their  discipline."  When  I  look,  as  I  have  pretty  care^ 
fully  looked,  into  the  proceedings  of  the  French  king, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  I  see  nothing  of  the  character  afid 
genius  of  arbitrary  finance  ;  none  of  the  bold  frauds  d 
bankrupt  power;  none  of  the  wild  struggles  and  plunged 
of  despotism  in  distress  ;  no  lopping  off  from  the  capi* 
tal  of  debt ;  no  suspension  of  interest ;  no  robbery  uft- 
der  the  name  of  loan  ;  no  raising  the  value,  no  debasing 
the  substance  of  the  coin.  I  see  neither  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, nor  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  On  the  contrary,  I  be* 
hold  with  astonishment,  rising  before  me,  by  the  very 
handd  of  arbitrary  power,  and  in  the  very  mfidst  of  war 
and  confusion,  a  regular,  methodical  system  of  public 
credit ;  I  behold  a  fabric  laid  on  the  natural  and  solid 
foundations  of  trust  and  confidence  among  men ;  and  ris* 
ing,  by  fair  gradations,  order  over  order,  according  to  the 
t, just  rules  of  symmetry  and  art.  W^at  a  reverse  of 
things !  Principle,  method,  regularity,  economy,  fruga- 
lity, justice  to  individuals,  and  care  of  tlie  people,  are 
the  resources  with  which  France  makes  war  upon  Great 
Britain.  God  avert  the  omen !  But  if  we  should  see 
any  genius  in  war  and  politics  arise  in  France,  to  se- 
cond what  is  done  in  the  bureau  !— I  turn  my  eyes  from 
the  consequences. 
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To  the  last  kind  of  neceteity,  the- desires  of  the  peo« 
pie,  I  fa&ve  but  a  very  few  words  to  say.  The  minis« 
ters  seem  to  contest  this  point ;  and  effect  to  doubt,  whe* 
tber  the  people  do  really  desire  a  plan  of  ec(Hiomy  in 
die  civil  government*  ^  Sir,  this  is  too  ridiculous.  It  is 
impossible  that  they  should  not  desire  it.  It  is  im- 
possible that  a  prodigality  which  draws  its  resources 
from  their  indigence,. should  be  pleasing  tathem.  Lit- 
tle factions  of  pensioners,  and  their  dependants,  may 
talk  another  language.  But  the  voice  of  nature  is  against 
them,  and  it  will  be  heard.  The  people  of  England 
wfll  not,  they  cannot  take  it  kindly,  that  representatives 
should  refuse  to  their  constituents,  what  an  absolute 
sovereign  vduntarily  ofiers  to  his  subjects.  The  expres* 
sion  of  the  petitions  is,  that  '^  before  any  new  burthens 
are  laid  upon  this  country,  effectual  measures  be  taken 
by  diis  house,  to  enquire  into,  and  correct,  the  grosf 
abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money.'' 

This  has  been  treated  by  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon,  as  a  wild  factious  language.  It  happens,  how^ 
ever,  that  the  people  in  their  addU-ess  to  us,  use  almost 
word  for  word  the  same  terms  ^ s  the  king  of  France  uses 
in  addressing  himself  to  his  people ;  and  it  differs  only^ 
as  it  iaUs  short  of  the  French  king's  idea  of  what  is  due 
to  his  subjects.  ^*  To  cmivince,"  says  he,  **  our  fifuthr 
lul  subjects  of  the  desire  we  entertain  not  to  recur  to 
new  impositions,  until  we  have  first  exhausted  all  the 
resources  which  order  and  economy  can  possibly  8up« 
ply,'' — 8cc.  &c. 

These  desires  of  the  people  of  England,  which  come 
far  short  of  the  voluntary  concessions  of  the  king  of 
France,  are  moderate  indeed.  They  only  contend  that 
we  should  interweave  some  economv  with  the  taxes 
X¥ith  which  we  have  chosen  to  begin  the  war.  They  re. 
quest,  not  that  you  should  rely  upon  economy  exclu* 
siyely,  but  that  you  should  give  it  rank  and  precedence, 
in  the  yrder  of  the  ways  and  means  of  this  single  ses- 
si^. 
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• 

But  i^it  were  possible^  that  the  desires  of  our  con- 
stitiiente/ desires  which  al«  at  dnc?^  so  natliral^  ftod.  to 
ver/  much  tempeftd'  and  subdued,  should^  .havtrBO 
weight  with  a  house  of  comfrions,  which  hai;  rtte  <iye 
elsewhere;  I  ii^dUlff  turn  my  eyes  to  the  ytrytfstmol' 
to  which  theii^  hxe  directed.  I  would  reason*  i  tbtsrmfc' 
ter  with  the  hduse^  da  tKe  mere  policy:  of  the  question ; 
ailfcdf  I  would  utidertake  to  prove,  mat  an  eiuir  dcretietimi 
of  abuse,  is  the  direct  imerest  of '  govemoxeitibt  tf  go^' 
vemment  taked  abstt^ctedl]^  from!  its  dudes,  mA  coSA* 
dered  ipcrelf  as  a  system  tntendirig  its  oivn!toD8»v4it!odr 

If  there  is  atiy  otie  emii;ienit  criteridn,  wbith^idibovo' 
all  the  rest,  ^istihgnkhes  a  wise  gtnr^tnJimitiT&fimiia' 
administration  weak  and^  improvrddnt,  it  is  this  3*Mff^  Jite&^ 
to  know  the  best  time, -and  mmner  o£  yiddiiii^,  wbotvit: 
is  impossible  to  ktep.^'^Tberefaave^beni,  sir,  iandftheie 
are,  many  who  choose  to  chicane  widat  thei&isitiatiam 
rather  than  be  itiistructedby  it«     Those  geistlemea argiic 
a^n'st  every  desire  of  refenrmadcHiy  tipoir/lifae  prJiidp^^^ 
ofa  criminal  prosecution.     It  is  >  enough  for  thean.  fe jo^! 
tify  their  adhetei^ce  to  a  perniciona  si^stem,  that  itis^  iflf 
df  tjieir  contrivance ;  that  |t  is  an  inheritance  of  absoniit)!}: 
deiived  to  diem  from  their  ancestors ;  thatthejr  caaiadki 
out  a  long  and  unbrdcen  pedigree  of  3atiisn3aaagei)s<^ 
have  gone  before  them.  .  They  arc  proud  of  the  aiitlqSui)f; 
of  their  house  ;  tmd  they  defoid  their  errors, .» ;^  tl^ 
were  defending  their  inheritanoe  i  'afraid  vof  .derogating 
from  th^ir  nobility,  and  carefully  avmdmg  irisort  i^.tflot 
in  their  scutcheon,  which  they  think  would  .dqpadf 
Aeiti  for  ever.  ;  t^  ;- 

It  was  thus  that  the  unfortunate  Charles. the  First  (fc- 
ifended  hmiself  on  the  practice  of  the  Stuart  who  went  be- 
fore him,  and  of  all  theTudors;  inspartizaiia  nughtih^^ 
gone  to  the  Plantagenets.^— They  omigfat  have  fojwd- W 
examples  enoiigh,^  both- abroad  aoid  at  ikme>  tfiat  couM 
have  shewn  an  ancient  and  illustriotis  desc^nt^  ^ 
there  is  a  time,  when  men  will  not  soflerbadjthiiig*  bcr 
cause  their  ancestors  have  suffered  irors^*    Th^  is  a 
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title,  whea  .the  hoafy  head  of   inveterate  abuse  will 
neilher  draw  reverenice  nor  obtain  protecUon.    If  the 
noble  lord  in .  the  blue  ribbon  pleads^  *^not  guilty ^^^  to 
^  ohittiges  brought  against  the  present  afstem  of  public, 
economy,  it  is  not  passible  to  give  a  fair.rerdict  by 
which  he  will  not  stand  acquitted.    But  pleading  is  not. 
aur  present  business*    His  plea  or  his  traverse  niay  be 
allowed  as  an  answer  to  a  charge^  when  a  charge  is 
made.  .  But  if  he  puts  hiroadf  in  the  way  to  obstruct 
reformation,  then  the  &ults  of  his  office  instantly  be* 
come  his  own*    In^ad  of  a  public,  officer  in  an  abusif  e 
dqiartment,  whose  province  is  an  ob)<?ct  to  be  regulated^ 
he  becoines  a  criminal .  who  is  to  be  punished*     I  do 
most  seriously  put  it  to  administration,  to  consider  the  • 
wisdom  oi  a  timely  rcfontu     Early  reformations  are 
amioaUe  ;anrangemaits  with  a  friend  in  power :  Late 
Fefiannations  are  terms  unposed  upon  a  conquered  ene- 
my ;  early  refimnations  are  made  in  cool  blood ;  late  re* 
fbrflialions  are  made  under  a  state  of  inflammation.    In 
that  state  of  tUngs  thepeofde  behold  in  government  no« 
thing  that  ia  respectable^    They  see  thc^abuse,  and  they^ 
will  see  nothii^  else*^they  iaJi  into  the  temper  of  a  fu-. 
liotts  populace,  provoked  at  the  dborder  of  a  house  of 
ill  fiu^e:  they  never  attempt  to  correct  or  regulate  i* 
they  go  to  work  by  the  shortest  way— they  abate  the- 
Aoisanc^-^they  pull  down  the  house. 
.  This  is  my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  true  interest  of 
government*    But  as  it  is  the  interest  of  government 
that  reformation  should  be  early,  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  people,  that  it  should  be  temperate.    Itistbcir  in-* 
teresty  because  a  temperate  reform  is  pertnapent;  and 
because  it  has  a  principle  of  growth.    Whenever  we; 
improve,  it  is  right  to  leave  room  for  a  further  improve* 
ment    It  b  ri^t  to  consider^  to  look  about  us,  to  exa- 1 
mine  the  effect  of  what  we  have  dooe.-*-Then  we  can 
proceed  with  confidence,  because  we  can  proceed  with 
intelligence. — ^Whereas  in  hot  reformations,  in  what  men» 
more  zealous  than  considerate,  call  making  ilear  work 
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tfie  tvhok  is  gmerally  sd  onide^  so  harsh,  ib  i 
mixed  with  so  mych « in^nxkatice,  and  so  suich  ic^us- 
tice  ;  so  cpntiiary  jto  the  whole  course  ol  huoiaa  nates 
9iid  human  institutions^  that  the  verjr  people  wiio-  aie 
most  eager  for  it^  are  s^ong  die  first,  to  gsow  disgiurtcft 
at  what  they  have  done.  Then  some  part  of  the  A* 
'dicated  grievance  is  recalled  from  its  exile,  in  order  ^ 
become  a  corrective  of  the  correction*  Then  the  ahwe 
assumes  all  the  credit  and  popularity  iff  a  reibrm«  •  Ths* 
very  idea  of  purity  and  disinterestedness  in  politios  &lls 
into  disrqmte,  and  is  considered  as  a  vision  of  iiotand 
inexperienced  men  -,  and  thus  disorda::s  become  incimhjtfy 
not  hy  the  virulence  of  their  own  q^ialh^^  but  bytheuMft 
and  violent  nature  of  the  remedies.  A  great'  part.thefS* 
fore  of  my  idea  of  reform,  ia  meant  to  c^ente  g^^^ifetfe^ 
ly }  Some  benefits  will  come  at  a  nearer,  some  at  a  xkt) 
temote  period.  We  must  np  more  make  lu»te  to  M: 
tich  by  parsimony,  than  by  intemperate  ao^isitioik  *  -  * 

I  am  therefore  satisfied  to  act  as  a  iiur  medittlov  bs^ 
tsreen  government  and  the  people^  endeayouiring  to  bim 
a  plan  wJiieh  sholild  have  both  an  early  i(p4  a  tkmp^rm 
opearatfon«  I  mean,  that  it  should  be  substantiai;  tktt 
ft  should  be  systematic*  That  it  should  xath^r  ftcfke  at 
the  fiirst  cause  of  prodigality  and  corrupt  h^uenpe,  ihM 
atten:qpt  to  follow  them  in  all  their  effects.     .    ,        .   ,  /• 

It  was  to  fulfil  the  first,  ofi  these  objeotf  (^prppfi^ 
4d  of  spm^thing  substantial)  that  I  found  mywlf  om^ 
At.  tile  out'Sety  to  reject  a  plan  proposed  by  an  honooiKf 
Ht  geMleman,  and  attentive  member  of  pariiamfrityt 
with  very  good  intentions  on  his  part,  about  a  jpear  sr 
ilvo  9gpn  Sir,  the  plan  I  qpeak  of,  was  the  tax  of  2S 
pgr  cent,  moved  upon  places  and  pensions,  during  thi 
continuance  of  tlie  American  war. — ^Nothin^,«sir,  coaid 
have  met  my  ideas  more  than  such  a  tax,  if,  it  was  eoo^ 
sidered  a^  a  practical  satire  on  that  war^  .and  as  ^  p(^ 
ndty  upon  wse  who  led  us  into  it;  but  in  any  otfao 

V.    .  ^  XbiWM  GSlbert,  Esq,  member  ior  Zitchfiekl, 


SAowit  appeared  tb tee  r&ry  Kable  to  objection^;,- 1  con- 
iMer  ^die  scheme  as  neidier  sobstantiaU  nor  permaueift 
^Stf  sjirtaiiiatical/ hor  fikdjr  to  be  a  corrective  of  e^ 
inBaciice;  •  I  have  ahrays  Aonght  employment^  a  very 
^r  subject  cf  regulation,  but  a  v  Jiy  iU> chosen  sub« 
inr  a  tax.  An  eqmil  tax  upon  ^^iroperty  is  reasonable 
LOse  the  object  is  of  ^e  sarne  quality  throughout* 
flThe  specitsis  the  same-^it  differs  only  in  its  quantity  : 
Int  atax  tfpcm  salaries  is  totally  of  a  different  nature  i 
Ifaere  can  be  no  equality^  and  consequently  no  justice^ 
fetaxin^  tfaem  by  the  himdred,  in  the  gross* 
'  We  mv^,  sir,  on  our  establishment,  several  office^ 
%Vfiieh  '|ierform  real  service.-— We  have  also  places  that 
provider  large  rewards  for  nd  service  at  all.  We  have 
*j*^  ^Vvhich  li'^c  made  for  the  public  decorum ;  made 
^~^-t&orv5— j*iiie  grace  and  majesty  of  a  great  people; 
anic.  }^2ve  likewise  expensive  formalities,  wbicn  tend 
^  ficr  to  the  disgrace  than  the  ornament  of  the  state 
^.nd  the  court.  This,  sir,  is  the  red  condition  of  our 
establishments.  To  fell  withi  the  same  severity  on  ob^ 
jcctd  so  perfectly  dissimilar,  is  die  very  reverse  of  a  re« 
£)rmat]oru  I  mean  a  reformation  framed,  as  all  serioui 
tilings  ot^fat  to  be,  in  number,  weight,  and  measure, 
flupposcy  for  instance,  that  two  men  receive  a  salary  oC 
tOOL  a  year  eaeh.-^In  the  office  of  one,  there  is  mv 
tting  at  all  to  be  done ;  in  the  other,  the  occupier  is  op« 
MMsed  by  its  dutiw^^^Strike  off  twenty*five  per  cmt^ 
ffom  these  two  offices,  you  take  from  one  man  2<X)L  wUdti 
ih  hmice  lie  ought  t6  have,  and  you  give  in  effect  to  the 
mer  dO(M.  which  he  ought  not  to  receive^  The  publio 
fobs  ^le* former,  and  the  latter  robs  the  public;  and 
Utis^mode  of  mutual  robbery  is  the  only  way  in  which 
ftiK  office  and  the  public  can  make  up  their  accounts. 
'  in  eflbct  such  a  scheme  is  not  calculated  to  produce^ 
htot  torprevent  reformation*  It  holds  out  a  shadow  of 
prasent  gain  to  a  greedy  and  necessitous  public,  to  di^ 
veit  th€fir  attention  from  those  abuses,  which  in  reality 
«t  the  gretf  causes  of  their  wants.    It  is  a  compo»tioo 


for  the  reflcwsd  of  its  lease.     What  is  worse,  it  Uhaiie 
fm^  fa^r^iUdqitiy und  rabri^  fbrr^aa  tDdemmbin  lo  tihr  i^ 
nfltn^*thpSi/woi^Jbaiy /^Biail;  I  ishaU 
topic,  beeatiBe  (yifilti^b9vn'fu^  be  givea  mit  tai4taaiQb»P 
;n&)  iikAbw  ilifltf4iie^.nQUe  .krdin'idic  Uue^ (iJibhoii  par* 

'    itturqsg  thifiit'sir^.  rcjefeted  to  plan t  of  a .  ta<ati<m> ff 
.<o&cev«^«iy.tiftxt'buBiiR»s  vvMi  to  ftftd.floiaethingdvMah 
anight  bei'rtetty)  Aiib?itftQtial   md  ^ffiitctuaL  )I  am  i^aile 
*>;     idear,  that  if^we.darnot  go  to  xhc  vcrjr  tiiwia  and  fint 
'h^uik^gtmiK^piex^  .Wh&t^difeaft 

fiigivify  to<  turn  abases  oiatjof -one  door,  if  we  are-^)lfet 
them  in  at  another?  What  does  it  signify  .to  proiMMe 
l)C!mQmjrru|iaiiia!nieGuiiire^  and  to  sufita  itto  be  aub\ert« 
edAn;iiie.pnaca|4e?<  ;Oiar  mi|[ii&ter&  arejO,*'  ^xrni. being 
iwhoUf  to  faiame for ^bepDetenVitt  order  trhlch  prevails. 
.Wbibt  instHofiofisi  i^rastl^rscpugm  maifiigr- 

ment  ar^  suffered  to  remain,  no  ^ectual.  or  lastiag-^e- 

'  Itbeixribre  thought  il;;^B6ce88ary^^.|^ 
t^  thoughts  of  sitbcbfttldng'toiyoil  some  :^piab  cdErisfecil, 
^atekio  a  60mprehin»n^  viawiofi.lfaessti^ 
try  i  fes(  make  a.  aort  of  survey  of  ita  juiasdicticnia,.its 
estates,  and  its  estab^yblpicteati^^ .  Sometfaiiigi,^  iaii  eyaiy 
^ne  Af  tbMi,  reined  fao.me  to  stand  k;ithe. way.  tX  all 
eeoQio.my  -in  their  administrataQii^  and  ipirvefrfee4  awqr 
pQssJibUity  of  miethodieibgj.'die'aystetn.v  rBut:baiag^asfi[ 
iAig^tlo  bef  doufotfiil  oSmfysdif  I  Wx  msQlired.qdtitD 
proceedj  M  aixtir^^MT^  ibanner,  in  an]^  particular  .iriskh 
jiemkd.  to;Cbwge  the- settled  stateiof  things,  orvtnvany 
^grw  tf>  <a&<tt'the  fortune  or  situation^  ithe  intartstar 
rhe . diQ^rtance  of; any  individual.  By  aa  arfailrsiy 
jtroceed^igt  I  mean  one  eooducted  by  ndhd  fsilrala  opi* 
nion^,  t^tes,  or  feetings.,  of  the  aum  who  akte^^npts  t6 
regulate.  These  private  measnresave^^ootalaiiaardB^of 
the  lexpheciuer,  nor  batancKSsof  the  sanetuary.  ;  iknenl 
principles,  cs^nnot  be  di^bs^cbed  or  corrupted  ipgr  iotoitst 


)aD;<«pBiaeq'aiidvU^'AQse^:p^  I  WM'MMbAdHo 

>!'  iSiiV  beftoe  I  jmioeddT fbrtlier,  I  will  lay ;4lieM  pria- 
^ciplcs  iurlf  before  youv  tAnt  iaftcc^^ivaFds  ycua  magr  be  ih 
•c:  ondtiiloii'to  jtidge  wfaetherievoycifajcctfif;  vegufattioi^^ 
«  I)fN|n)Ge  ilty  oomes^fidfly'iinderjifiB  sule.   .  HPllit *  will 

exceedingly  shoften  QU'discM^on  factwaoniiii^  tf  weaihe 
))etfiMAy  in  etnie«D  m  ^AabUahijig  aisystem  of  goodona- 
Aagonmiti  I  Ih^ibre  lay  dewnto  myslfy  seven  ftm* 
daiieiital  kiika ;  they  mglitauiitcd  be/iodacod  to  two 
*cv  three  emyple  naicims,  buttbcjr  would  be  too  general^ 
iwisA  ib^  a^plic«ttion>  to  die  ikeTenil.liBads  *of  the  biWAess 
>l)efiire  ios,  woald  nut  be<80'.  disbnci  add  Tiaibte.  Ixoit- 
"^eme^ then,  i   -  ">  r  /i/^      t  .; 

'•  jP3m»  That  all  juriadioiiona^Tn^iolrfmwWi^  more  tnat- 
4cr  of  expence,  mofe  temptatkul  >to-  ofKinnion^  or  more 
meadt  andimstrumctits  of  coirdpt  >ladliicnee9  than  ad* 
^wMm  to>fCKtke«o^poli|i(ud  adnmiati^^  ou^t  to  be 
abdmiedb  >  > 

Secondly^  That  all  public  estlotes  which*  am  more  sub- 
-acnaot  to  the  pinrposes-of  veodtig',  overawing,  aad  in* 
»Aaettin|^  thikae  who  hold  under  t&m,  and  to  ditt  ex- 
praoe  -M :  rtoeption  and  management^  dian  of  benieit  to 
^lie.fewme,  oughts  upon  evory  iprinciple^  bodh  ^  reve* 
niie' aid  of  f freedom;  to  be  diapctte^ 
^  7K;ri%,  Tfaaa  all  offices  wiiick  bring  more  ^chuffe 
^Ithaa-  proportiiQiial  advantage  tor  the  states  that  all  dT- 
Ifiocs  which'  may  be  engrafted  on  odiers,  iitifting  and 
vmHipiifyiBg  thetr.  duties,  ought  in  the  first  case,  to  be 
tabon  Bway  t  and  in  die.seooiid  to  be  consolidated* 
•  BgurthUf^  That  all  such  offices  ought  to  be  abolished 
asofasonict'the  prospect  of  the  general  superintendant 
f&  finance';  which  destroy  his  SQperinteildency>  which 
disaUft  hini  firom  foreseeing  and  pimriding  for  chains 
%  "they  may  oconr^  from  preventing  expenoe  in  its 
4Migniyciieckingit»in  its  prt>gress,  or  Securing  ks  ap- 
pliealMbbn  to  its  proper  purposes.  -  A  minister  under 
w{)om*pcpaice9  can  be  made  without  his  knowledge,  cati 
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oieter  ta^r  ifvlMt  &  is  that  tie  cmi  sfnid;  or  wbst  kir  dfl^ 
liecansave«  ^  , 'rt:i^- 

JPifiMpf  That  k  is  |itt^[itf  tb  eatadbiim  aii  wk^wnMit 
«lrder  in  all  payuienta;  ifOAA  wfll  prevent  |iaftttdi^ 
utiich  w91  ^ve  pKfenencc  to'flenrices,  not  aceQvdk»  tt 
tfte  importuntor  of  the  aenumriboit,  but  tihe  'jvricMdf 
der  of  iliejr  uti&ty  or  thdr  justice* 

€ixiMi/,  That  it  ia  right  to*  reduoe  everjr 
joent^  and  eveiy  part  of  an  estabHshment  (as'ttewljr 
poasible)  to  cettaiii^,  the  life  of  ali  older  and'  ^Md 
^na^pememt.  .     •   ^  .14. 

SevefOkfy,  Tfaat'aU  strbordinate  ttieasuiin^  m^^lti/i^ 
4mrseries  of  mismanagement^  and-  as  natutfafiy'  diaMiliK 
to  themselves  as  much  money  as  they  can,,  h&^j^a/g^ 
da  long  as  they  can,  and  accounting  fbi^  k  aa'ilie  ir 
^ley  can,  ought  tobcf  dissolved.  They  i^ve  ^*itMm^' 
cy  to  "pexplitx  and  distract  the  publieacMuntai  abA  ao^ 
«tcite  a  saspicinn  of  .^government,  even  bej^trfi  ^tlie  t^ 
tent  of  tbefa- abuse.  .     .,  *  ^    ,  ,i 

Under- die  iruthorlty  andwididie  f^ttlAdXixa^HSbtMf 
prtineiplea,  I  proceed;  wbhing^that nothing  in  iaqr^aMi^ 
blishment  may  be  dianged,  wh^e  I' am  net  ^ilM*W 
make  a  strong;  direct,  and  MlidappBiiMiMtfiliiait^^ 
principlea,  or  of  some  one  of  Acm.  An  ecsMtUMff 
constitution  b  a  necessary  basis  for  an  econodlieainilt 
nifflstraiion«  -  ;   '   •  »      iw^nl 

Fint,  iiritfa  regard  to  die  aovereigti  jwiadietilMi^^ 
must  observe,  air,  that  \diocvertales  a  v*e**r^iOf^A^ 
kingdom  in  a  cursory  manner,  will  imagine,  liMt  beitt^^ 
hdds  a  solid,  compacted;  tinifarm  System*  dP'moiiafthy?; 
in  vrliich  all  inferior  juristfietions  are  but  as  tays'dKva^^' 
ing  from  one  center.    Birt  on  examining  it  more  ndrif; 
you  find  much  eccentricity  and  confusion.    Itis  tto^t 
fnoharchy  in  strictness.    But,  as  in  the  "Saxon  tim^es  dds- 
country  was  an  heptEuxhy,  it  iatiow  arstmnge^aoM^ 
pmntrehy.    It  is  divided  into  five  severd  distinct  prto» 
cipdities,  besides  the  supreme.    There  is  ilHteed  this 
difference  irom  the  Saxon  times,  thatas  itt  ^dicr  ttincfaat 
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lis. of  iheistage^'  far  vBilt  of  a  ootnptett  60109 
pMqr^ 'dicy  «ie  ofal^^  to  ioaift.  a  viuwQr  of  ptrtSiOO.tfaBw 
oUtf  peif onner  4  so  for  aovatreigaconde^ceads  lumaetf 
tft  ac^  aot  aoiy  the  priacipal^ ,  biit  all  the  anfeiOFdimteE 
|Mvt»  ID  ibe  ptafa  Ha  cofidcaoeods  to.  diBnyaiW^  the 
myal  character,  and  to  trifle  with  thoae  Ught^  auhordi^^^ 
iMcy  laekesed  «captTO^  ia  tho$e  haa4s  th^  sufttain  the 
ball  a^HPMcntmg^  tins  vmid,  or  which  .wield  the  tridcnqfc 
tfait  commands  the  <jcaaa..  jCmaa  braok^  aod  joa  loae; 
the  king  of  England ;  but  you  have  some  con^fiort  ia 
oomiag  again  luoder  hla  rod^y^yt  though-^*  dootn.Qf.hi8 
bftma/^  and  HQ  aaoce  than  prince  of  Walca^  Gotathel 
n^rtlH  and:  you  find <him  dwii^ed  toa  duke  of  Iiapcaa** 
tir ;  turn  tq  the.  west  of  thatnorth^  and  he  popa  npoiv 
yaii  kk  tba  humble  cbaraeter .  of  .earl  of  .Cheater.  Txavek 
afew aoilea  0%  tbeead  of  Cheater  disappfiara,  jundtfae 
kiag  JMirpriaea  yon  agaii)  aa  count  palatine,  of  itaocaateiu 
If  yoa  travel  beyond  Mount  Edgecombt^yon  find  hum 
oac^aMK  in  faia  in(x^tpi»«ad  he  ia  duke  of  ComwalL' 
Soittiat^  quite,  j&t^gued  and  satiated  with  thb.daU  varsetjc^ 
}Vn  av(^infii^tefy:  refreabe^  wiieay<mretiirilta^.q[ilieret 
ofiu8,.pieo]ptei:  aptendonr^  aod;befaold  your  an^iable  aoye-^ 
lUffa  m.lwa  true^  aimfdia,  •undi«^;uij^  native  character.. 

c§im9jfifty^   .  ■/ 

.  In  every*  one  of  these  five  principalities^  du>?lMea»\ 
I9datiMlaa»  tbexe  ia  a  reguhteatabUaluaaeat  of  conaidfr*. 
nUf^  ipcpcnce^  and.  moat  dQmt»oerin|p  inftuence*  'Aa  hia> 
m^M^  oiibauta^to  appear  m.thia  atate  of  subordinationr: 
tOMm«elfy.*s9hia]o!^po^  and  jbitfafiil  .contmonaat*: 
tend,  hiip  myal  tranaformatioaa;.  and.  are  not  aomice-aa^ 
tojefiiae  to  avtbble  at  tfadae  cntmbi  of  emolumeiAa^  which  i 
CQ4aole  thoir  petty  metamocphosea*  Thus  every  .one.  of - 
tboTjirinfipfditiealBs  the  a]>paratua  of  a  kingdom^  for^ 
4e  juiaadictiQa  over  a  few  prrvale  estatea ;  and  thefof-*! 
mamy  «nd  charge  of  the  e!achequer  of  Great  Britaioy^ 
foricfiUecfting  the  rents  of  a.  country  aquiir*  Coniifrall> 
iat^.  bea^  d^  tfaeifi  ^  but whoa^you  compare. the  chazgo. 
with  thf  receipt,  you  will  find  that  it  furnishes  no  ez- 
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cepdoft  tb'ibe  geneml  rule/  The  dtichy:  and  codstf 
palatiiie  of  Lancaster  do  not  yield,  as  I  hne  reason  >  to* 
beticve,  <Xk  an  aremge  of  twttity  f  ears^  four  thousand 
]^oiinds  a  year  clear  to  the  crown.  As  to  Waks,  and 
the  txftsaty  palatine  of  Chester,  I  have  my  doobts,  whc- 
Aer  theur  productive  exchequer  yields  my  returns  at  alL. 
Yet  one  may  say,  that  this  revenue  is  more  faidifuUy 
applied  to  its  purposes  than  the  rest ;  as  it  exists  for  the- 
sole  purpose  of  multiplying  offices^  and  extending  in- 
fluence. 

An  attempt  was  lately  made  to  improve  this  branch  olS 
local  inflaence,  and  to  transfer  it  to  thff  fund  of  geaoral 
oorruption^    I  have  on  the  seat  behind  me,  the  constiw^ 
tution  of  Mr..  John  Probert ;  a  knight-errant,  dubbed  by - 
the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon^  and  sent  to  search  f^ 
revenues  and  adVcritiirfes  upon  the  mountains  of  Walev 
The  commission  is  remarkable  ;  and  the  event,  not  ]|p»! 
so.    The  commission  sets  forth,  that  >'  upon  a;  repeal 
of  tile  deputy  auditdr  (for  there  is  a  deputy  aucHter)'^' 
the  principality  of  Wdes,  it  appeared^  that  hb  su|9*'^ 
ty^s  land-revenues  in  the  said  principadity,  are  ffritim^ 
dimmed  ;''— *^d^**'tihat  ^^nixrepoH  of  the  wri^jj^ 
general  of  h\i  maj^Qr^s  land-reyeapes,  ppon  a  thetMr^ 
of  the  auditor  of  his  majesty's  revenues  -within  Jthil  ^W, 
principd&ty^  tiiat  ills  mines  and  forests  have  'pnidiia^' 
very  tittle proHt  either  to  thepubliq  ret)enue.^or,(o  m^iuf 
dudls  ;»'--fand  thereftwe  they  appoint  IVtr:  Arobert,  »W^: 
a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  the  ^^ 
pHncipatity,  to  try  whether  he  can  make  any  thing  more 
of  that  very  little  which  is  stated  to  be  so  ffreatly  dimiv: 
nished* .   *'  A  beggarly  account  of  emAty  boxes*^    AbA 
yet,  sir,  jrou  will  remark — ^that  this  mminution  from  Jit* 
tleness  (which  serves  only  to  prove  the. infinite  divisibi-« 
lity  of  matter)  was  not  K>r  want  of  the ,  tender  and  offi«< 
cious  care  (as  we.  see)  of  surveyors  general,  and  survey- 
ors particular ;  of  auditors  and  deputy-auditors ;  not  for 
want  of  memonala,  and  remonstrancesi  and  neports,  and 


conmusslonsy  and.  conatitutioD?,  and  in(]i)MitH>Wi ;  ^hI 
pensions* 

Probert  thus  armed  and  apcoutred^  and,paid>'|ir<v« 
eeeded  on  his  adventdre  ;  but  be  was  no  s^onei^  arrired 
on  the  confines .  of  Wales,  than  aU  Wales  wa$:  4Ar  ^rmiBi 
to  meet  hiqi.  That  nation  b  brave  and  fall  of  qpiritf 
Since  the  invasion  of  king  Ed  ward^,  and  the  massacre  of 
tfie  bards,  there  never  w^  such  a  tumult,  and  atarm^ 
and  uproar,  through  thp  region  of  JPreslatjfu.  Snow^ 
Am  shook  to  its  base  ;  Cader  Edtis  was  loosened  from' 
its  fbundfitipns.  The  fury  of  litigious  war  blew  her 
Korn  on  the  mountains.  The  rocks  poured  down  their 
^therds,  and  the  deep  caverns  vomited  out  their  mi* 
neri.  Every  thing  above  ground,  and  every  thing  under 
gi^trnd,  Was  in  arms. ' 

Ip  short,  sir,  to  alight  from  my  Welch  Pegasus,  and 
to  tonie  to  level  ground ;  the  Prettx  Chevalier  Probert 
treht  to  look  for  revenue^  like  his  masters  upon  other 
tecteioos ;  and  like  his  masters,  he  found  rebellion*. 
Biit  vre  were  gr6wA  cautious  by  experience*  '  A  civil 
im  of  paper  might  end  in  a  more  serious  war ;  for  now 
ij^dnstrance  Diet  remonstrance^  and  memorial  was  op« . 
raied  t6  memorial.  Ift  truth,  sir,  tlie  attempt  was  no 
4^  an  affitiiit  iipon  the  understanding  of  that  respeeta^ 
Me  ped^e,  than  it  Was  to  attack  on  their  pioperty  The 
wife  Britons  tHotight  h  more  reasonable^  Aat  the  ^Kxxr, 
^ri^  '  deccej^tt  revenue  of  the  pdncipaiity ,  shooid 
ma  natural!  than  a  violent  death.  They  dioae  that 
wi  ilncieht  ihoss-grbwn  castles  should  moulder  into  de(« 
iscf^  hndtr  the  silent  touches  of  time,  and  the  slow  for^ 
nmlity  of  an  bblh^ibu^  and  drowsy  exche<)uer,  rather  than 
^at  they  sh6nld  be  battered  down  all  at  ohce^  b^  the 
livdy' efforts  of  a' pensioned  engineer.  As  it  is  the 
fortune  of  (he  noble  lord  to  ^hom  the  dusf>ices  of  this 
campaign  bef6nged,  frieqoently  to  prbvoke  resistance,  so 
it  is'  bis  rnfe  and  his  nature  to  yield  to  that  resistance  i)» 
9ll,  cKiies  tthdtsoeveir.  He  was  true  to  hiihself  on  this 
occasion.    He  submitted  /#idi  spirit  fb  the  spirited  re- 
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ltioA8ttano6S  pt  die  Weleh.  Mr;  Probeit  gave  Dp  U| 
adventure,  and  keeps  his  pension-'-4md  so  ends  ^'  Ae 
ftmous  history  of  •  the  revenue  adventurers  t>fAe  bold 
baron  Nertb^  mid  the  good  knight  Probert,  upcm  IJbe 
mountains  of  Venodotia.'' 

In  such  a  state  is  the  exchequer  of  Wales  at  preseoj^ 
Ihat,  upon  the  report  of  the  treasury  itself,  its  little  re^ 
venue  is  greatly  diminished ;  and  we  see  by  the  whole 
<xf  thb  estrange  trarisaction,  that  an  attempt  to  improve 
it  produces  resistance ;  the  resistance  proauces  submis- 
sion ;  ttod  the  whole  ends  in  pension. 

It  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  revenues  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster.  To  do  nothing  with  them  is  extinction  ^ 
to  improve  them  is  t^pt^ession.  Indeed>  the  whole  of 
Ae  estates  which  support  these  principalities,  is  made 
iq>,  not  of  revenues  and  rents  and  profitable  finesg  bat 
of  claims^  of  pretensions,  of  vexations,  of  litigation^* 
They  are  exchequers  of  unfrequent  receipt,  and  cooh 
fitant  charge ;  a  system  of  finance,  not  fit  for  an  ec9- 
Bomist  who  would  be  rich  ;  not  fit  for  a  prince  y»ifi 
"Would  govern  his  subjects  with  equity  and  ju^ce.  ^ 

It  is  not  only  between  prince  and  subject,  that  these 
nock  juri^ictions,  and  mimic  revenues,  produce  ^pf^ 
mischief.  They  excite  among  the  peo]^  a  spirit  of  in- 
forming and  delating ;  a  spirit  of  supplanting  and  ua- 
ijennining  one  anotl^r.  oo  that  many  in  such  circuin'* 
stances,  conceive  it  advantageous  to  them  rather  to  cQfti 
tinue  subject  to  vexation  themselves,  than  to  give  up  the 
Bieans  and  chance  of  vexing  others*  It  is  exceedii^/ 
common  for  men  to  contract  their  love  to  their  countiy 
Hito  an  attachment  to  its  petty  subdivisions ;  and  die^ 
aometimes  even  cling  to  their  provincial  abuses,  as  if 
they  were  fi-anchises,  and  local  privileges.  Accordingly, 
in  places  where  there  is  much  of  ^is  kind  of  estate, 
jpersons  will  be  always  fi)und,  who  would  rather  trust  to 
their  talents  in  recommending  themselves  to  power  for 
the  renewal  of  ti^eir  interests,  than  incumber  their 
purses,  though  never  so  lightly,  in  order  to  transmit  in- 
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dqiendence,  to  tlieir  posterity*  It  is  a  great'i&Istdk^ 
that  the  desire  of  eiecuring  property  is  universal  atnodg 
mttkiiid.  Gaming  is  a  principle  inberent  in  human 
nature.  It  belongs  to  us  aH.  I  would  therefi^re  break 
those  tables  ;  I  would  furnish  no  evil  occupation  for  thfl^ 
spirit.  I  would  make  every  man  look  every  where,  ex- 
cept to  the  intrigue  of  a  court,  for  the  improvement  (^ 
his  circumstances,  or  the  security  of  his  fortune.*  I  have 
in  my  ey'e  a  very  strong  case  in  tlie  duchy  of  Lapfcastor 
(which  lately  occupied  Westminster-hall  and  the  house 
of  lords)  as  my  voucher  for  many  of  these  reflections.* 
'  For  what  plausible  reason  are  these  principalities  suf^ 
fered  to  exist  ?  When  a  govc^mment  is  rendered  complex 
(which  in  itself  is  no  desirable  thing)  it  ought  to  be  fer 
some  political  end,  which  cannot  be  answered  otherwise* 
Subdivisions  in  government  are  only  admissible  in  £i« 
vour  of  the  dignity  of  inferior  princes,  and  high  nobilitj  ; 
or  for  the  support  of  an  aristocratic  confe(teracj^  under 
some  head  ;  or  for  the  conservation  of  the  franchises  of 
tile  people  in  some  privileged  province.  Such,  for  the 
two  former  of  these  en^,  are  the  subdivisions  in  favour 
of  the  dectoralj  and  other  princes  in  the  empire :  {at 
the  latter  of  these  purposes,  are  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
imperial  cities,  and  the  Hanse  towns.  For  the  latter 
of  titese  endSf  are  also  the  countries  of  the  States,  (Pays 
€  Eiats)  90A  certain  cities  %nd  orders  in  France.  Those 
are  all  regulations  with  an  object,  and  some  of  them 
with  a  very  good  object.  But  how  are  the  principles 
of  any  of^Uiese  subdividons  applicable  in  the  case  ht^ 
foreiie?* 

Do  they  answer  any  purpose  to  the  king  ?  The  prin« 
tipdity  of  Wales  was  given  by  patent  to  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  on  the  ground  on  which  it  has  stood  eyw 
mice«r-«-Lord  Coke  sagaciously  observes  upon  it,  ^^  .that 
**  ia  the  charter  of  creating  the  Bla<ik  IVince  Edward 
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An '  fistate  of  inheritaoce,  90  great  t,  piifioe  ot>k/cf  tM* 
})avc,  and  an  absolute  estate  of  inkerittff^'kh  se-gmtti^ 
principality. as  Wales  (this  principality  htlng  so  deer^  tA 
mm)  he  .should  hot  havt  \  and  thcrefbre  it  was  madei 
•  Hbi  et  heredibus  suisrkgibus  Anglie^  that  by  tus  deecM^i 
Qr  attaining  to  t)ie  orown,  it  migbr  be  extSngtdfilied  In 
J^e  croiVju**  .  '  '       \    '  ■■        "' 

Vqt  the  sake  of  this  Ybol^h97ij;^<^y,  ofwhat  a  matprindb 
€ouid  not  have  less^  and  should  not  Ittrve  so  muck^  of  a  pAiii 
cipali(y  which  was  too  d^at  to  be  given,  and  too  gteid  t^ 
be  jkept — ^ahd  for  no  other  cause  i  tiiat  eVer  I  coiald  find—* 
ika,^  form  atid  shado^v  of  a  princnpatity  witStt)ut  any  'm^ 
stance,  has  been  maintained,  lliatt  you  tMtf  judge  In  iliis 
Instance  (and  It  seryes  fpr  the  Test)oJrtheaiffereneehetwWk 
a,  great  and  a  litde  ec()noniy/  you.  will  please  to  tecefieet, 
^ir,  that  Wales  may  be  a})out  the  tenth  part  of  Eni^^nd  in 
>i3^e  and  population  ;  aiid  ctrtaitdy  not  a  hundreth  just 
ia  ppulefice.  Twelve  judges  perform  .the  whole  oftbe 
l>Hsiness^  both  of  the  ^tibnary  and  die  itinerate  jsstidp 
4if  this  kiogdom  ;  but  for  Wale^,  tber^  are  eight  jtrdgei 
Inhere  is  m^ Wales  an  ekchecjuer,  'as  well  as  in  aS  ifte 
4uchies,  according  to  the  very  best  and  most  HOth^ttdc 
absurdity  of  fottn.  Thore  aie  in  all  of  tbe^,^  h^nidrtB 
snore  difficult  trifles  and  laborious  ibohrves;  ^Mch:8e!^ 
DO  9ther  jmrpose  than  to  keep  tXiyt  corrupt  U^e  anid^eS- 
Tile  depjfendence.  \      - 

.    Thejse  principaiides  arc  sp  far  from  contf  lriui5t»ilo^ 
jC^tee  of  the  .kiog,  to  his  wealth,  orchis  d^t^;^tfll  tl^ 
render  both  his  supreme  and  his  suboi^dinate  atiihori^t 
^perfectly  ridiculous.    It  Was  but  the  other  tby,-  that  ftiat 
jpert  ^cdpus  Jbllow^  the  duke  bf  Lancastei*,  toresitaiiisd 
to  fly^V.the^lce  of  hislie^  lord/  our  gracious  sovt- 
rei^  :  (tpd  assQciating  with  t  prcel  of 'lawyers  as  ^ 
tio%  as  hitaseff,  to  tt^  destruction  of  all  tdw  and  oriMr^ 
aad  in  commUtees  leading  direct tjf  to  rebellioft-^^'^ 
,  suined  to  go  to  law  witH  die  king.    Tlie  ol^edt  is  neither 
yodr  business^  nor  minCt    MThich'of  die  parties  got  die 


kiag*  The  infiteijtal  pmot  i8»  that  the  ^pit  posf  about  mteett 
ihwipBod  pwnda.  But  as  the  dpke  pf  tancaatcr  is  ^\x^ 
d.tQpt.oF  duke  Hu^iphrey^,  and. not  worth  a  groat^  out 
Mntereiga  was  oUiged  to  p^jr  the  costs  of  both;  IvQced^ 
tbii  ar|  of  QOQYevtiQg  9>  great  .moparch  into  a  little  prinpe, 
itbia  r^al  maaqtigradingy  i&  a  veiyvclaQjiPprous  and  expen« 
sive  amusement,  and  one  of  the  king's  mefms  platsirf, 
whicjb  ought  tp,be  jreiprmed*  T^us  duQhyi  which  i& 
^^lyoiiih  four  tbouasind  poundu  a  year  at  best,  to  revc* 
9fi€i^  is  worth  f(»ty  pr  fifty  thousand  to  itijluence. 

Tbe,puc;lijy  of  Lancaster,  and  the  county  palatine  of 
X^aiicaster^,  ^we^,.  ladoiftt  soiQie  purpose  in  their 
^ngujial  cr^at^  Ttiejrten^ea  to  make  a  subject  imf- 
i^tp.a  prince.  Wh^'  Henr^  the  Fourth  firom  that  stair 
ascqnded  the  throne,  hi^  muded  as  he,  was,  he  was  not 
willing  to  kipk  away  the  ladder.  To  prevent  that  prin- 
:9Jipa|^y  ^pn).  being  extinguished  in  the  crown,  he  severed 
It  :tV.  ^t  of  parliaiment.  He  had  a  motive,  such  as  it 
3¥a^; .  he  thought  bia  title  to  the  crown  unsound,  and  hvi 
possessym  ^ins^cure*  He  therefore  managed  a  retreat  in 
4lifi  4uchy  i  which  lord  Coke  calls  (I  do  iuot  know  why) 
^mutftU  rtigmSf  He  flattered  himself  that  it  was  prac« 
<^cat^  to  make  a  projectin|;  point  half  way  down, .  ta 
jb^ak  his  j&ll  i^m  the  precipice  of  royalQr :.  as  if  it  wei'e 
.possit^e  fyt  o«^  yiho  had  lost  a  kingdom  to  keep  any  thinj^ 
else.  However,  it  is  evident  that  he  thought  soJ  Wjien 
^nry  the.  Fifth  united,  by  act  of  parliament,  the  estate 
M  bis  mother  f o  the  duchy,  he  had  the  same  pr^'di]|^ed|ipn 
9dth.  his  fiuher  to  the  root  of  his  &mily  honours,  ahd 
Ac  same  policy  in  enlarg^g  ^e  sphere  of  a  possible  r^- 
tmtt  firom  the  slippery  royalty^  of  the  two  great  pfowns  he 
Irad.  All  this  was  ch^gra  by  Edward  the  FourtB. 
He  had  n6  such  family  partialitiesi^  and  nis  policy  w&a 
ttie  reverse  of  that  of  Henry  !|he  Fourth  and  Henry  the 
Fifth.  He  accordingly  a|atn  united  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster  to  the  crowiu  But  when  Henry  the  Se^ 
t^ntb,  who  diose  to  consider  himself  as  of  the^  house 
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of  t4Bntaiter|  caiiie  to  Hbe  ihtme\  Ito  bftnight  iM^ 
him  iSae  old  pretensibns,  and*  the  .old  polili^tiis  of  fbsti 
house.  A  fM;W  net*  of  parliameat^  «  second  timc^ 
iSUsscvered  the .  duchy*  of  Lancaster  from  ikt  crown  t 
and  in  that  line  things^  continued  until  the  subi^ersioA  of 
dbe  monarchy  9  when  principalities  and  powers  fell  along 
with  the  throne.  The  duchy  of  Lancaster  must  have 
been  extinguished,  if  Cromwell,  who  began  to  form  ideas 
of  aggrandizinghis  house,  imd  raising  the  several  branches 
of  it;  had  not  caused  the  duchy  to  be  again  separ^ed 
from  th«  commonwealth,  by  an  act  of  the  paxiiameot  of 
those  times^ 

What  partiality,  what  objects  of  the  pdiitics  of  4he 
house  of  Lancaster, .  or  of  Gromwell,  mis  his  presenti 
majesty,  or  his  majesty's  family?  What  •  power  hav^ 
they  within  any  of  these  principalities,  which  they  haTH 
not  within  their  kingdom  ?  In  what  manneir  is  the  dignity^ 
of  the  nobility  concenied  in  these  principalities?  What, 
rights  have  the  subject  there,  which  they  have  not  at  hsaaif 
equally  in  every  other  part  of  the  mti<m  ?  These  distinc* 
lions  exist  for  no  good  end  to  the  king,  to  the  nobility^ 
or  to  the  people.  They  ought  not  to  exist  at  all.  If  the 
crown  (contrary  to  its  nature,  but  most  ooBformabty  tk 
the  v^hole  tenor  of  the  advice  thisit  has  been  lat^ 
given)  should  so  fkr  forget  its  digniQr,  as  to.  contend 
that  diese  jurisdicticms  and  revenues  are  estates  of  prir 
vate  property,  I  am  rather  for  aeting  as  if  that  ground^ 
less  claim  were  of  some  weighty  than  for  giving  up  Aat 
essential  part  of  the  reform.  I  would  vsdue  die  deat 
ifioome,  and  give  a  clear  annuity  to  the  crown,  taken  on 
the  medium  produce  for  twenty  yearsi  - 

If  the  crown  has  any  favourite  name  or  tiUe,  if  the 
subject  has  any  matter  of  Icx^  accommodation  within 
any  of  these  jurisdictions,  it  is  meant  to  pi^serve  them; 
and  to  improve  them,  if  any  improvement  can  be  mg* 
gested.  As  to  the  crown  reversions  or  titles  upon  the 
property  of  the  people  there,  •  it  is  proposed  to  convert 
them  from  a  snare  td  their  independence^  into  a  relief 


fojii  th^  bortbons,  I  ovopos^i  the;«for«,  to  li^te  s^ 
^  five  j^rincipalities  to  the  cfQwn,  md  4o  Us  otduiary; 
juriadiction  ;  to  abolish  all  those  offices  tiiat  produce  an 
useless  and  pbai^eabk  separ^oii;  from .  the  bpdy  of  the 
people  i  tQ  compeiisate  tljos^  who  jdo  not  liold  tlieic 
ofltoes  (if  any  such  there  are)  at .  the  pleastue  of  itn^ 
crown ;  to  extinguish  vexatious  titles  by  an  act  c^  short 
$nitation }  to  sell  those  unpro^table  estates  ^hich  »xi^ 
port  useless  jurisdictions ;  and  to  turn  the  tenant-right  into 
%  fee,  on  such  qioderate  terms  a;)  will  be  better  for  the 
state  than  its  preseof  right,  ai^d  which  it  b  imposublc  for 
any  rational  tenant  to  refuse. 

As  to  th$  du<:hies,  theic  judicial'  economy, may  be 
ptoTidod  f>r  without  charge.  They  have  only  to  M  of 
ocmi^  into  the  commpn  county  admiiiistiation.  ,  A  com* 
tfu^sipn  »9|t&  or  Iqis  made  or  omitted,  settles  the  mattei; 
fi%.  A$  to  Wales,  it  has  been  ]>rpposed  to  add  a  jadge 
to  title  flievend.  courts  c^  Westminster-hall;  and  it  has 
b^en  cpQwler^d  as  ah  improvement  in  itself.  :  For  my 
psrti.I  pannot  pretend  to  speak  «^n  it  with  ^leamess 
ctf  with  decision  t  but  certainly  this  arranp;enient  would 
Imi  more  than-aiificient  for  Walcf*  My  original  thought 
imsto  suppress  fiv^  of  the  eight  judges,  and  to  leave 
die  chief  justice  <^£%ester,^  with  the  two  senior  judges  ; 
aad,  to  facilitate  the  business,  to  throw  the  twelve  coun* 
ties  ipto  six  districts,  holding  the  sessions  alternately  in 
the  counties  'of  which  each  Strict  shall  be  composed. 
Bat  on  thisi  ^hall  be  more  cleat  when  I  come  to  the  par« 
ticutar  bill. 

^  *  Sir^  the  bouse  will  now  see  whether,  in  prsyuig  for 
judjgment  against  the  minor,  principalities,  I  do  not  act 
la  confonmty  to  the  laws  that  I  had  ^^  d(wn  to  myself, 
of  getting  rid  of  every  jurisdiction  mcM-e  subservient;  to 
opjM^ssion  and  expence,  than  to  ^ny  end  of  justice  or 
honest  policy  ;  of  abolishing  offices,  more  expensive  than 
u«efid  ; .  of  combining  duties  improperly  separated  ; 
of  chai^ng  revenues  more  vexatious  than  productive^ 
into  ready  money  $  of  suppressing  offices  which  i^tim4 
i&  the  way  of  economy }  ap^. of  cutting  off  lurking  6i{b- 
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oidinate  treasuries.  Dispute  the  rales  i  Mttroveti  lm 
applicatioii ;  or  give  jrour  hands  to  this  aalutaty  mea^' 
sure. 

Most  of  the  same  rules  will  be  fbuhd  ajiplicable  td 
mjr  second  object— M^  landed  estate  of  the  cfatOri*  A 
htaicd  estate  is  certainly  the  very  worst  Which  tihe  crown 
can  possess*  All  minute  and  dispersed  possestfdniy 
I>ossessions  that  are  often  of  indeterminate  tahie,  ani 
which  ro^uire  a  continuckl  personal  attendance,  are^'tf 
a  nature  more  proper  for  private  management^^thati'piAfii^ 
administration.— Ttey  are  fitter  for  ttie  care  of  k  *tig»l 
land  steward,  than  of  ^  office  iii  the  iM6.  Whtttevd^ 
they  may  possibly  have  been  in  other  times,  6r  in  ddier 
countries,  the^  are  not  of  magnitude' ehough'^A  'tfs  W 
occupy  a  public  department,  nor  to  {Hthrlde  fdfk  pnVtbf 
object.  They  are  already  given  trpr  to  parlkittiMrt;  Mi 
the  gift  is  not  of  great  value.  Common '  phidiSnce  4^ 
tates,  even  in  the  management  of  private  affiftri^  tltt»  A 
disjpersed  and  chargeable  estates,  mould  be  saenftccd^tof 
tl|e  relief  of  estates  more  compact  and  bet^  circwM 
stahced. 

As  to  the  forest  lands,  b  which  Hie  tirown  lias  (wfaelfr 
^ey  are  hot  granted  or  preseHptively  hekt)  fht  doffHtdott^ 
of  the  soil,  and  the  tert  and  tenison  ;  tilat  i^  to  ayv  ^ 
timber  and  the  ^me,  and  in  which  the  people  have  ft 
variety  of  rights,  m  common  of  herbage,  and'dther  oonv 
mbns,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  several 'fisrekts  ;«-*-! 
propose  to  have  those  rights  of  the  crown  valued,  as  nmi 
nerial  rights  are  valued  on  an  inclosure,  and  a  defioed 
portion  of  land  to  be  g^ven  Ibr  them  ;  winch  land  is  to 
be  sold  for  the  public  benefit. 

As  to  the  timber,  I  propose  a  survey  of  <te  whole. 
What  is  useless  for  the  naval  purposes  of  die  liingdool, 
I  'would  condemn,  and  dispose  of  ior  ibc  security  «f 
what  may  be  usefiil ;  and  to  inclose  such  other  parts  as 
mav  be  most  fit  to  furnish  a  perpetual  supply;  wholly 
extinguishing,  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  aU  ri^t  of  t^- 
nison  in  those  parts. 

J  believe,  ah^i  it  wiQ  hardly  be  -necessafj  fyt  mfi  to 
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wSidf  tlunt'  |Q.Un$.:safe  of  the  Jwded  estate  of  the 
crown  I  naturally  except  all  the  houses,  gardens,  and 
parks  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  such  one .  forest  as 
shall  ibe  chosen  by  hb  maj^tj^  as  best  accommodated  to 
bis  pleasures* 

.  By  means .  of  this  part  of  the  reform,  win  Mi  the  ex^ 
peosire  o£qe  of  wrveyor  gmer^l^  with  all  the  inBuence 
that  attends  it«  3y  this^  will  fail  t^p  chi^justices  in 
j^tfy.  with  all.  their  train  of  dependents.  You  need  be 
uglier  no.  appre)ienaiiou»  sir,  that  your  office  is  to  be 
tQuched  in  it&  emolument^  They  are^  yours  by  law ; 
aii4  thdytpxt  but  ^  moderate  part  of  the  compensation 
ivtttOh  is.  giveo  to  yo^  lor  the  ability  with  which  you  exe- 
elite  iw  iiTOQeoC  quite  aw^er  sort  pf  importance  :  it  is 
liTiiGrom  Q^^rpajyii^your  diligence.;  or  more  than  suffici- 
etttrforiaof^tainii^  the  high  rank  you  stand  in,  a&  the  first 
{^eiiUeflMn  ^  England*  A$  to  tl^c  duties  of  your  chief 
jiUitioa^ify  they  are  very  ^diiterent  from  those  for  which 
Tou-hftiri^  reoeivtd  the  office..  Your  dignity  is  too  high 
^a  jufiadieition:  over .  wild  ,beaata ;  and  your  learnings 
and  tsJents  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  as  chief  jtistice  of 
a^doaort  J  cannot  wcoucilp  it  to  myself,  Aat  you,  sir, 
sliould  be  stack  Uf^  aa  a  uaeleas  piece  of  antiquity. 
^1  ham  90W  diifiosed  of  the  unprofitable  landed  estates 
of  ihe>ci!«)iiovaad  ttwowa  them  into  the  mass  of  private 
property  ;  by  which  they  will  come,  through  the  course 
oiPeinadi^idn^  aod  through  the  political  secretions  of 
the.vtale,  jHita  oiy:.  better  understood  and  better  ordered 
r^MsiueB.' 

'  I  <}ome  next  to  the  gres^  sttpreme  bo4y  of  the  civil 
government  itself.  I  approach  it  with  that  awe  and  re« 
vtrenoe  with  which  a  young  physician  approaches  to  Ae 
care  of  the  disorders  of  his  parent.  Disordersi  sir,  aad 
in&rmitieg,  there  atfe--r>*siich  disorders,  thait  ?iX  attempts  > 
towai'ds  method,  prudeoGe,  and  frugality,  wiH  be  pc-» 
fectiy  vain,  whilst  a  5y3tem  of  confusion  ^mains,  tvhiob 
is  tot  only  alien  but  adverse  to  all  economy ;  a  system^ 
which  is  not  (Hily  prodigal  in  its  very  esaenccir  bat  causes 
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every  thing  ^  which  belongs  to  it  to  be  prodiga% 
conducted. 

It  18  impossible,  sir,  for  tny  person  to  be  an  econo. 
mist  where  no  order  in  payments  is  .established ;  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  be  an  economist,  who  is  not  abb 
to  take  a  comparatiive  view  of  his  means,  and  of  his  ex- 
pences,  for  the  year  which  lies  before  him ;  it  is  ink* 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  an  economist,  under  whom  vs« 
rious  officers  in  their  several  departments  nuty  ^)eq4i 
even  just  what  they  please^— -^md  often  with  an  emuW 
tion  of  expence,  as  contributing  to  the  importance,  if 
not  profit,  of  their  several  departments. — ^Thus  much 
is  certain ;  that  neither  the  present,  nor  any  other  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  has  been  ever  able  to  take  a  survey, 
or  to  make  even  a  tolerable  guess,  of  the  ezpences  of 
government  for  any  one  year ;  so  as  to  enable  him  w|tb 
me  least  degree  of  certainty,  or  even  probability,  to  brfaig  \ 
.his  affairs  within  compass*  Whatever  scheme  may  be 
Ibrmed  upon  them,  must  be  made  on  a  calpubtioa  ^ 
changes.  As  things  are  circumstanced,  the  first  lord.oC 
|he  treasury  cannot  make  an  estimate.  I  am  sure  I  serfC 
the  king,  and  I  am  sure  I  assist  administration,  by  pQt> 
ting  economy  at  least  in  their  power.  We  must  film 
^eryice$  ;  ive  must  (as  ixc  as  their  nature  admits)  appri^ 
priate  funds  f  or  -every  thing,  however  refomied,  w21 
fell  again  into  the  old  confusion.  i 

Coming  upon  this  ground  o£  the  civil  list,  theifirst 
thing  in  .dignity  and  charge  that  attracts  our  notice,  k 
the  rotfol  homehold.  This  establishment,  in  my  f^»0i$% 
is  exceedingly  abusive  in  its  constitution.  It  is  foroied 
Vpon  manners  and  customs,  that  have  long  since  tXA  ^ 
j>ired.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  formed,  in  many  respect%  ' 
Upon  feudal  principles.  In  the  feudal  times,  it  was  iM 
uncommon,  even  among  subjects,  for  the  lowest  offisd 
to  be  held  b^  considerable  persons }  persons,  as  unfit  iqr 
their  incapacity,  as  improper  firom  their  rank,  to  occupf 
sueh  employments.  They  were  held  by  patent,  aome^ 
lime?  fpr  Iffe^  mi  sonietimes  by  inhcritsncet    If  v/ 
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toeniMy  does  not  deceive  me,  a  person  of  no  slight  coni^ 
sxderation  held  the  office  of  patent  hereditary  cook  ta  an 
earl  of  Warwick. — The  earl  of  Warwick^s  soups,  I  fear* 
were  not  the  better  for  the  dignity  of  his  kitchen.  I 
lliink  it  was  an  earl  of  Gloucester^  who  officiated  at 
steward  of  the  household  to  the  archbishops  of  Canter^ 
bury.  Instances  of  the  same  kind  may  in  some  degre^ 
be  found  in  the  Northumberland  house-book,  and  othef 
ikmily  records.  There  was  some  reason  in  anci^it  ne« 
cessities,  for  these  ancient  customs*  Protection  was 
wanted ;  and  the  domestic  tie,  though  not  the  highest^ 
was  the  closest. 

The  king's  household  has  not  only  several  stron^j^ 
traces  of  imsjhudahty^  but  it  is  formed  also  upon  the 
principles  of  a  body  corporate.  It '  has  its  own  magis« 
trates,  courts,  and  by-laws.  This  might  be  necessary 
m  the  ancient  times,  m  order  to  have  a  government  witht 
hi  itself,  capable  of  regulating  tlie  vast  and  often  unruly 
multitude  which  composed  and  attended  it.  This  was 
the .  origin  of  the  ancient  court  called  the  Oreen  Chth^ 
eomfposed  of  the  marshal,  treasurer,  and  other  great 
offioers  of  the  househdd,  with  certain  clerks.  The  ricl| 
Mibjects  of  the  kingdom,  who  had  formerly  the  same 
fstaUishments,  (only  on  a  reduced  scale)  have  since  al« 
lei^d  their  economy  %  and  turned  die  course  of  their  ex-< 
nen^,  from  the  maintenance  of  vast  establishments  wLth« 
m  *  thetf  walb,  to  the  employment  of  a  great  variety  of 
independent  trades  abroad.  Their  inftuence  is.  lessened ; 
iHrt  a  mode  of  accommodation  and  a  style  of  qplendour, 
suittd  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  has  been  encreased, 
Royahy^  itsdf  has  insensibly  followed ;  and  the  royal 
household  has  been  carried  away  by  the  resistless  tidd 
of  manners:  but  with  this  very  material  diffi^rence-^ 
Frirate  men  have  got  rid  of  ^e  establishments  along 
with  the  reasons  of  them ;  whereas  the  royal  household 
has  lost  an  that  vras  stately  and  venerd)le  in  the  antique 
manners,  without  retrenching  any  thing  of  the  cumbrous 
disrge  of  a  Gothic  establishment    It  is  shrunk  into  the 
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polished  IHtleness  of  'modern  elegance  and  penoiri 
accommodation.  It  has  evaporated  from  the  gross  con- 
crete, into  an  essence  and  rectified  spirit  ci  expeaoe, 
Where  you  have  tuns  of  ancient  pomp  in  a  vial  (tf  modem 
luxury^ 

But  when  the  reason  of  old  establishments  is  goat, 
it  is  absurd  to  preserve  nothing  but  the  burthen  df 
them.  This  is  superstitiously  to  embalm  a  carcass 
not  worth  an  ounce  of  the  gums  that  are  used  to  pre- 
serve it.  It  IS  to  burn  precious  oils  in  the  tomb;'  k 
is  to  offer  meat  and  drink  to  the  dead,-*^not  sb  mti«h 
an  honour  to  the  deceased,  as  a  disgrace  to  the  smrvivoris. 
Our  psUaces  are  vast  inhospitable  halls.  Theve  the 
bleak  winds,  there,  ^*  Boreas,  and  Eurus,  and  Giorus, 
and  Argestes  loud, '^hoivlhig  through  the  vacant  loi>bie^ 
and  clattering  the  doors  of  deserted  guard-roems,  ^i^ 
pal  the  imagination,  and  conjure  up  the  grim  fepecities 
of  departed  tjrrants — ^the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  said  ttt 
Dane;  the  stem  Edwards  and  iAit  fierce  Henrys^^wiib 
stalk  ftoxa  desolation  to  desolation,  through  the  ih^eary 
Vacuity,  and  melancholy  succession  of  chili  and;  cwafytt- 
less  chambers.  When  this  tumult  subsides,  a  dead^  aid 
stSt  more  inghtful  sileil^e  woutd  rtiga  in  this  desevt,  if 
every  now  and  then  the  tacking  of  hammeri  did  not  cn*- 
noutice,  that  those  constant  attendants  upon  att^courts,  ia 
all  ages,  iobbs,  were  still  alive ;  for  whose  sake  aldoe  itk^ 
that  any  trabe  of  ancient  grandeur  is  sufferea  to  wmaUl. 
These  palaces  are  a  true  emblem  of  some  goat^eramoEiftB; 
die  inhabitants  are  decayed,  but  the  govemavB  mi 
magistrates  still  flourish.  They  put  me  in  mind  ^ 
Oia  Safum^  where  the  representatives,  more  in  n^tanfcer  a 
than  the  constituents,  only  serve  to  inform  us,  ifant ^ 
this  was  once  a  place  of  trade,  and  sounding  witb  ^tbc 
busy  hum  of  men,**  though  now  you  can  oidy  trace  tHfc 
sftreets  by  the  colour  of  the  com ;  and  its  sole  manufi  > 
tttre  is  in  members  of  parliament. 

These   old    establishments  were    formed  ^dao  on  a 
third  principle,  still  more  adverse  tof  the  living  ^i&moiaif 
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of  the  age.  They  ^¥in^  formed/  sir^  on  the  praiciple 
^  purueyancCf  and  receipt  in  kind.  \u  former  days^ 
wii£fi  the  household  was  vast,  and  the  supply  scanty  ^id 
precartousithe  royal  purveyorsi  rallying  forth  from  under 
the  Gothic  portcullis,  to  purchase  provision  with  powef 
and  prerogative^  insftead  of  money,  brought  home  the 
plunder  of  an  hundred  markets,  and  aU  that  could  be 
seized  from  a  flying  and  hiding  coitntry ,  anul  deposited 
their  spoil  in  an  hundred  caverns,  with  each  its  keeper^ 
There,  ev^  commodity ^  received  in  its  rawest  condition, 
Went  through  all  the  processes  which  fitted  it  for  use. 
This  ineenvenient  receipt  produced  an  economy .  suited 
tmly  to  itself*  It  multiplied  offices  beyond  a}l  measure  $ 
banrrys  pantry,  and  all  that  rabble  of  places,  Wjhich, 
tbMigk  profitable  to  the  holders  and  expensive  to  the 
state,  are  almost  too  mean  to  mention, 

AU  tills  might  be,  and  X  believe  was  necessary  at  first 
for  it  is  remarkable,  ih?X  purveyance^  after  it|^.regulatioti 
htd  been  the'  subject  of  a  kmg  line  of  statutes^  (not  few* 
tr,  I  think,  tlvin  twenty -<s]x)  was  wholly  taken  away  by 
the  <tweifth  of  Chaises  the  Second ;  yet  in  the  next  y^a^ 
«f  the  same  reign,  it  was  found  necessary  to  revive  it  bj 
m  special  act  of  pariiament^  for  the  sake  of  the  kiag^» 
journey^.  This,  sir,  is  curious ;  and  what  would  hardly ' 
he  eipected  m  so  reduced  a  court  as  that  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  in  so  improved  a  country  as  England  might 
dioonbe  thought.  But  so  it  was»  la  our  tim^i  one  weU 
filed*  and  well  eavered  atage-ooach,  requires  more  a^* 
comHiodattoii  than  a  rc^al  prepress ;  and  every  diytrict^ 
it  an  hour's  wwning,  can  suppjiy  an  army*  . 

I  do  not  aay^  sir,  thair  aU  these  estaUishments,  whp^ 
principle  is  gone^  have  been  systems^ieally  kept  up  for 
iafltteaoe  solely  ;  neglect  had  its  share^  But  this  I  am 
«tre  of,  that  a  consideration  of  influence  has  hindexcid 
any  one-  from-attempting  to  pull  them  down.  For  thp 
purposes  of  influence,  and  for  those  purposes  only,  arc 
Muned  half  at  least  of  the  household  establishments. 
Mo  revesiuei  no  not  a  royal  revenue,  can  exist  under  the 
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•ocunW^M^'  ofaarge  of  tficitnt  estaUtttenent, 
Ittxinyi  and  parliaiocaUiy  political^  cdirupdon. 
If  thereibfe  ive  aim  at  r^^ulating  this  hottseboM, 

3uestion  will  be,  whether  we  ought  to  econoi 
ftoi/,  or  by  pruiciple  f  The  example  we  have 
the  8000089  oi  an  attempt  to  economize  by  detaS, 
under  estabtaahments  adverse  to  the  attempt,  may  it 
decide  this  question. 

At  the  be^nning  of  his  majesty's  reign,  lord  Tt 
came  to  the  administration  of  a  great  department  ii 
household*  I  believe  no  man  ever  entered  int< 
maje^'s  service^  or  into  the  service  of  any  prince, 
a  more  cleu*  integrity,  or  with  more  zeal  and  ~ 
for  the  interest  of  his  master ;  and  I  must  add^ 
abilities  for  a  still  higher  service.  Economy  was 
annomiced  as  a  mgxim  of  the  reign.  This  noble 
^refore,  made  several  attempts  towwds  a  reform, 
the  year  1777,  when  the  king's  civil  list  debts  came-j 
to  be  paid^  he  esfdiuned  very  fully  the  success;  oi 
widertaking.  He  told  the  house  of  k»xls,  that  lie 
aittempted  to  reduce  the  charges  of  the  king*^  t 
and  his  kitchen.—- >The  thing,  sir,  was  not  belovir 
He  knew,  tfa«t  there  is  nothing  interesting  in  ifte  a 
of  men,  whom  we  love  and  honour,  that  is  beieatit 
attention..*^^*  Love,"  says  one  of  our  <^d  po<ts,  '^  est 
no  office  mean;'?  a^d  with  still  more  spirit,  ^<Eli 
Action aoometh  nicer  hands."  Frugality,  sir,  is 
on  the  principle^  th^  all  riches  have  limits.  A 
household,  grown  enormous,  even  in  the  meanest 
ments,  may  weaken  and  perhaps  destroy  all  energ5^ 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  The  gorging  a 
kitchen  may  stioA  and  famish  the  negotiations:  of  a  king- 
dom. Therefore^  the  object  was  worthy  of  his,  was 
worthy  of  any  man's  attention. 

.  In  a>nsequence  of  this  noble  lord^s  resolution,  (as  ho 
told  the  odier  house)  he  reduced  several  taMes,  and  put 
the  persons  entitled  to  them  upon  board  wages,  mwh 
to  tiiek  ovra  satJafaotion.    But  unluckily^  subseqoent 
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duties  nequlriiig  constant  attimdanoe,  it  Wtt  Mt  poMUUt 
to  prevent  their  being  fed  whem  they  were  emf^ofcd 
•«*-and  thus  this  first  step  towards  economy  doubkd  the 
expence# 

*  There  was  another  disaster  far  moft  doleftil  thati 
thi&r  I  shall  state  it,  as  the  cause  oi  that .  misfiMtuns 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  almost  sdl  oiu*  prodigl|lit3^  Lord 
Talbot  attempted  to  reform  the  kitchen :  but  such,  as  he 
well  observed,  is  the  consequence  of  having  duty  <^ne  by 
one  person  whilst  another  enjoys  the  emoluments)  thftf 
he  found  himself  frustrated  inidl  his  designs^  On  that 
rock  his  whole  adventure  split — ^his  whole  scheme  of 
economy  was  dashed  to  pieces.  His  department  became 
more  eaqpensive  than  ever ;  the  civil  list  debt  accumu** 
Isted*— Why  ?  It  was  truhr  from  a  cause,  which,  though 
perfectly  adequate  to  theemct,  one  would  nothaveinstantly 
9»essed ; —  It  was  because  the  turnspit  in  the  khtg^s  kitcheA 
imgt  a  member  ^  parliainent.  The  king's  domestic  ser-4 
vants  were  all  undone ;  his  tradesmen  remained  unpaid 
and  became  bankrupt-^-^MM^  the  turnspit  of  the  king^e 
kitchen  ueas  m  member  of  partiement.  His  mafcaifey's 
slumbers  were  interrupted,  his  piMow  was  stuffed  with 
thorns,  and  his  peace  of  mind  entirely  \MAjsiiy-^eeaiusi 
the  king^s  turnspit  was  a  member  of  parliament.  The 
judges  were  unpaid;  the  justice  c^  the  kingdom  bent 
and  gate  way ;  the  foreign  ministers  remaaoed  inac^vo 
asd  unprovided ;  the  sy^em  of  Europe  was  dissolved;  the 
chain  of  our  alliances  was  broken;  all  the  wheels  cf 
government  at  home  and  abroad  were  stopped;*-^ 
because  the  king^s  turnspit  was  a  member  cf  parka* 
ment* 

Sudi,  sir,  was  the  situation  of  afairs,  and  such  the 
cause  of  that  situation^  when  his  majesty  came  a  second 
time  to  parliament,  to  desire  the  payment  of  those  debts 
which  the  employment  of  its  members  in  various  offices, 
visible  and  invi»ble,  had  occasioned*  I  believe  that 
a  like  fate  will  attend  every  attempt  at  economy  by  de- 
tail, under  similar  eireomstances,  and  in  every  depart- 


txQli  ts^ia  U^ei^  and  evea  ifjii«mbc»of  pftrijamfliit  bad 
inpthUg  to4o  liFubityjhe  most  pRodig^l'Vf  all  ^i^ 
The  most  .audacu>\ifi  robberiest  or  the  <AO$t  subtle  fmiub, 
lvouI4  tieyer  v^^urQ.upop  such  »  iwMte,  m  AOiiOircr- 
^91^^!^  d^AMled  g^8«4  «^in$t  ihem  will  kti&Uiablir  pro* 
duc^^  I  Inrour.f^tabi^h^a^wts  wft.fr^limtly  fiee  an  office 
fOif  w  ,gc«aunti,Qf  an  >i4mlrcd  pou^df  a.  year  oxfieactt, 
^od.  9iKHher.  9^^^^',  of   afi  «qual  j^j^qc^^  ..  tOv  costml 
that  offic^^.  pad  the  wM^  upon  ^.m^tteK  thatia  not  )v«di 
twcntyrShilUn^  i    ./....  ..   .    .  i      -  i:vju 

To  avoid  jj^imfiTkg  ^  qriuunjtdiiig  doiw  the  aOcntico, 
by  a  blind  unsgr/^te^m^tiQ  oj^^rv^t^cp  pf  eveiy  iriflai^k-bK 
ever  been  found  t|ie  b^t  wayr#  Jp  do.aU  thn|^r  nhkli 
are- grciat  in  thi9.^)|u4..ajf($»ui^y4MiKi''mi»^ 
,poo^nt  parts,  by;9L,gffifral  fm^rm^.^  Tihe 
of  trade  hav^.  90  ppr;V»ded • . <? vQ|-y  i^p^oiesr;^ 
fro?i .  the  higbeiit  tq.  th^  Jqw4^  objecta ;  atti 
.^ions  .are  goft,  ao  fnuch  i^it^.ay^tesai  ^t  we  laajbiaatt 
moment's  warQing»^d  ^^  ^  %^i^^-#;yahiie^  boM^pifimpiid 
at  what  late  aay  service  may  be  smy^ed^ .  Nffdef^Kg 
is  exempt  from  thp  pps:^^^^  of  fraj^.  %3ut  lip  Ai  csft* 
traqt  on  a  matter  certam^  yqxxMyp  thi»» Bdwttfa^y . my 01 
are  sure.tp  kiM>w  the  utmost  «;^«^.  <rf  0)P^lD»qA>tip  wUflli 
you  ane  subject.  By  a  contract  ffmh  a  p^nH^a  M  AiasMv 
#ra</^,  you.^re  s^re  jrou  shall  iiotauffer  by  MWtff^  jML 
By  a  short  contract  you  are  sure  of  mH^if^ik<$bt>Mt0!Mir 
of  the  <y)fitrafitar  t%  ^ert  t^  4;ili  fer  th^:.^>wft<^iW  of 
Jii^  employers.  -  •        ii:n.- 

I  mea^to  dcTfig^t?  notljing  from:  tfeft  ^igeiee  m^mr 
*^grity  |of  the  present,  or  .of  any  former  board  ^  gmett- 
clothe  Bjii!t  what  sl^iU  cfui  membenf  ^  payliwiwt^irf^ 
tair>  in  t^at  l«w  kipd  ^  province  j\  Wb^  pleawm  a»s 
theij^  hav^in  tlv^  cicecution  of  that  luqd  of  dyiiy^iiAod 
if  ^hey  should  tt^gl^t  it^.h9w  does  itj^ff^t.^miiximm^ 
when  weknovif  that  jt  is  the'u*  YOf/^  in  parli^meaib  al^^aHlt 
their  diligeoce  in  Qookery  or  catering,  that  jpeoomcfteBda 
them  to  ^eir  office,. or  keeps. tjb^m  in  it* 
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1  Aerefore  propose,  that  the  king's  fH^^  (to  whst^ 
eter  number  of  tables,  ch*  covers  to  each^  he  shall  think 
proper  to  cominand)  should  he  elassed  by  the  stew^M 
o£  the  household,  and  should  be  contracted  for,  accord* 
ing  to  their  rank,  by  the  head  or  cover  ;---^that  the  es- 
timate and  circumstanoe  of.  the  contract  should  be  car-* 
lied  to  tte  treasury  to  be  approved ;  and  that  its  faith- 
fill  asid    satis£fictory   performance  should  be  reported 
there,  previous  to  any  psQfment ;  that  thei^,  and  there 
only,  should  the  payment  be  made*     I  propose,  that 
men  should  be  contracted  with  only  in  their  proper  trade  ; 
and  Uiat  no  member  of  parliament  should  be  capably 
of  such  contract.    By  this  plan,  almost  all  the  infinite  oU 
fices  unier  the  lord  steward  may  be  spared ;  to  the  ex- 
treme  mn^lification,  and  to  the  far  better  execution,  of 
ei^ry  one  of  his  functions.    The  king  of  Prussia  is  so 
.^rrred.     He  is  a  great  and  eminent  (though  indeed  a 
wvj  rare)  instance  of  the  possibility  Of  uniting  in  a 
mnd  of  vigour  and  compass,  an  attention  to^minut* 
objects^ -with  the  largest  views,  znA  the  most  connplicat* 
ed  plans.     His  tables  are  served  by  cohtraet,  and  by 
die  head.     Let  me  say,  that  no  prince  can  be  ashamed 
i|D  imiMcf  the  king  of  Prossia ;  md  particulariy  to  learn  Itt 
lu8  school,  w)ien  the  problem'  is-^^^  The  best  manner  of 
Meoaciliiig  the  state  ^  a  court  with,  the  suppott  of  war.'^ 
Other  courts,  I  understand,  have  foUowtd  him  with  e£» 
fact,  and  to  their  satisfactidn. 

l%e  same  clue  of  principle  leads  us  through  the  teby^ 
rinth  of  the  other  departments.  What,  sir^  is  there 
ia  llie  oftce  of  the  great  wardrobe  (which  has  the  Caret 
#f  die  king's  furniture)  that  may  not  be  executed  by  thi!^ 
lord  ekanweHain  himself.  He  has  an  honourable  ap-« 
jmntment ;  he  has  time  sufficient  to  attend  to  the  duty ;, 
and  he  has  the  vice  chamberlain  to  assist  him.  Why* 
should  not  he  deal  also  by  contract,  for  all  things  be- 
longiag  to  this  office,  and  carry  his  estimates  first,  and 
his  «port  of  the  execution  in  its  proper  time,  for  pay- 
ment, directly  to  the  board  of  treasury  itself?  Py  a  sim* 
Voft.  n.  31 


•ft  jumiAi*  arauEB*        [ik^D«ii«^ 

MQtai  JiCttii^^flitiiieiri:,  vdMbibrttdbedk^imttayar  wili 
liBBgr/nldk  <oobvteUs}<lM  iaa  few  ycm  taooti  tte  ttrom 

the  pffidetaoddtaimttMli  axe  afa variandr^    As  k^lsnd^ 
kapnidS)  not  tQ  BvfiMtL^ki^  pdkeo  wiA  its  bangiDgai 
hut  tilt  iMrUmQi^  wkhita  dspei^^ 
To  what  cad,  sir,  does  the  o&ctt£  taaoitiiinfiwanii 

Ijwsojt  piirpMairfAfun^te  km^  Wi|i 

fkAM  an'^fioDiof  }tfte  «9foii«xistt^  when  thatioC  flMIl 
^^AeiriaAs^is^  aiatoii^viind^  that:  tfaia  k  avpmpdr  oIn 
jebtofhiBiifevirtmMfc ^^.«  •  «  »  r-  ..}  ..  i' 

» >AB.tiMaeiiieiimlMfaiiaes»  .Bdaob  atd.  thraiadvni  !|io&<> 
iBiiclB^|)nidiBse  oABraoduiDbfahaes^nd  othf  riinnsa^oci* 
Eflriibti  pajnnoBttofitiiBW  ifiHibsatjeata!UuiiiiienHs4itna 
areino  Icsst  lhaa:Mr€»  iijdiraa  ><riaaMgew  /  taite^^a  Md 
a^jMarse^ and  onfi  to:  play^.tntka,  stioku  '  Xha  traaamw 
aCrithe  .hflMwahaid  ia  a^ntare'  iwrtir:.  •  The  <)oflfenff'4Brf 
the  tseaanaar  cf  the  nhapaJhar^  i'eQaiflKidaKfcp^;|{ftaait^vai^ 
w9«k' it  is  (WB^  at  ^ail  adMnaiy  tboy.  sliMid  dttea^D^ 
QMrfij  cr  t>ay*  AU  .ihej  profsr  ofiocsa^  acrvwti,  ^wi 
trndsamefi^  ma;  ias^  'exax)iled);m  thsirvaaraial  ida{Mat« 
loeat^  andqpaid  jn  prapcB  dasaaa  vaad;tiaaa0»  tfriih  #aab 
MmfrthThy  taaAcagier,  .afc  Aft  esuheqiiesv  aad'bjr.^naii 
tt0ajficpnK}£bD  ttesBBUi^ . 

The  board  of  works^  which  in  the  seven  veaaa  fwloeat' 
XB|p.L7.7/7,  haanosrtewlBrds  40Q,0QQt.»  aoA  (tf  I  -Kodllbct 
n^bft|i)'haa^xi0t}doat;  leas  in. pgoportionfifoaa  tbebcfp- 
nfaig.off  the:iaBigii^  b.uodcp  the  vny  teaatJeseifipi^ 
of:aU  the^^t&er  ili  adntrihred  eadUtshmenta,  and  e^B^lar 
theiJWBif  siOQft.  idbrm.  We  are;tD>a0dc  far  d» trisUo 
aigiia.'Q£<aHjt}ua'eaM[)6nooj.  for  all.  ddaastpoaee^  Vfe  ite 
notiaae  ajbMnidinfpof  dttvae  and  iaipcirtaaod^^'pigcaBi' 
hoBU,  '•  Bttchiii^an^iionaB  was  »apakedfbyfa>bMgW 
Witk  thbi|niUiC5  rfinoiwfaiiiidred  tbdasand  pobnd*9^ 

^  Mom  exacil^t  df^^f W.  lOa.  Ii4f  ^ 
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l»M,  UDde^takem  «biee  that  abeoiiMt- jWttK^iafoug^  tefiira 
II&  'Tilt  gtmi  wQi^  of  tfiBt  4taiud  trf^imrkii^wipTei 
a  WW  Cully  oMiociled^  ts  odier  ^ood  iM>iiks>«i^li  i(y  lie^ 
^{liojr  fife  fierfectfy  iimBiUeb  Sktt  thdugh  itiia}d]^q)eru 
feotion  ^  chalitjr  to  be  cottceakd^  it  «8)  fik%  die  {Hro» 
pertf  and  ghuT*  cf  viAgmfiitntei'tsi^  I|^m^ 
nr*wd'to  iibe'€}i€u  -  -;  i, 

«  The naiaf, thoagii  hm ti'departoMtft tsfithehomaheU^ 
ioaihef  MHBie  ticaa*  It  ia  a  ^aft^cxpetice^tq tbf  aiOMB^ 
<AiMI|r  fer  thtt  sadce  of  membM  e£  paHiain^tii;;  Hiiadt 
ittofflkxnof  pnnali  aad  dig«a^«)  itlott^kstre^BlByi^ 
It  k  a  aort  of  coporate  body ;  and  fiwmtrtj?  ^ranrrafbod^ 
€f  great' tei{Kirtanw^  aaniiich  ao^'tmytlWitheft  acala.cf 
tldMa^aiid  th6  ttakm  oidar  of  .bnsinatai  aaa  tiie  bnio  » 
MiWs-dajri  itiih^Ae.^gtaat  ccnftriofiaaaancgrF  tniasacJ 
fital  ;r  tiii^4he  v-raMMttitea^lbr  oisrtMair  and  &r  ^otlaor 
nal]Oii»(  imlil  king.  Charles tibe  S^t^  among  ^ithaparlfwr 
ftwy  praftets,  <Sctattd '  iyy  despotic  ttBttaaaity,  jiilKlr 
Item  ifftdbMd'itei««)^  lay^  'diOTb  for  ara^tBDecir 
mat>ilmv^  <amj^ha{^iity''too).tbe  akant»  nMar  waovemd/ 
Mtm  i0^ia^'r»  \mk*^^^^o  maittaiice .  eliop#  Tb^  mint; 
^fV  'W^  ^mmmfacUtf^  and>  it t n< noddng;  d8C4  ^.imt^i'm 
4logist  40  be  ftndtitAeiv  opiM  tbe  pmaj^es'  p{>.v  piantf^ 
ftMitef'thar  is^ff|^r>  the' beat  and  dbnpdie  rcMpmym^ 
bj  a  contract/  upon  proper  securitiesvaiadiiiidea  priojper 

'  '3Sie  artUkrjf^  is  a  (far  Mtttef  obfect  t  it  m  a  \tiitittas7 
i«omwni  bathavingiutafibihyaiidkiiidrsdiaitsdc^^ 
wMl  Ae-eatailDfiriiiBtiits  I  aa&  naivr'apeidkiiig  a^  letbinlc 
kbeat  to  ^eak  of  it  aksig 'wid&:  tbom;  vlfc<]av£l  tiori- 
<MfciT^;  an  estafclifalEBeiant  ^not  >*t\\  mitiad  toi^ita  laDartia^y 
ttough  eaoeodiiigljr'WGll  cdculabod  <liac>ita  paiiiatnestarf 
porpoacsr^Heftanhom'  Is  a  ^raocair^/aidtaiUrtheAthen 
infetior  depv^tiiaita^f  goreramehtr  vHem  tW  milkacjr 
lA  sultordcnateto  the  civile  andthB^nanil  CDtdbqndDd  arilli 
^e  land  jservice.  The  object  indeed  is  much  the  same 
ia  bodi«    But'  wten  tih»  detail  la  e3Bati)iined»  it  will  be 


of  this  office,  I  propose  ta  restore  thines  to  what^dK 
'eortfidii^fMffoAi'iyren  togeth^) is  their  sMisalopder^  to 
tesltori^  ^idthto'th^ir'jiist  ptt^rtion,  lu^  t»  their  jiuit 
^iiitribirtMt^.  I  ^j^opeise,  -  in  this  mftituy  -conocrm  xh 
tttidtir  9Nt  tivil  stiborditiiite  to  die  xnUitiiEii^  4  «nd  tfaif 
t^  htiikiltir^e  the  great^^  p^tt  of  the  eiqpencey  «uid  'sM 
the  inftuehce  tielpnglB^  to  the  office.  I  propose  ;to  iMmA 
^e  tnin^i^  bhrnoh  t^  th)6  lekrmy,  and  th^  jittvd  id  the 
a^Miiriif^  :%id'I  M^hd^  ptrtMi  and  accomplMft  thft 
ivbkyki  tfet^il  Y wher6  )il1)^oomed  too  minute  m4  icomfkll- 
^ca^  fbc  I^slatoi^,  and 'Requires  eftsMt^  offietal,  >niil» 
ta^  aii^  iiiedhanicaF  Iitiowlbdge,)  by^  comiifismoft  of 
com^^ent  officers  %t  bbti<  depaitmentfti  '  l'[dtq>Oie  tb 
^eciitci  by  ttMtratt/ 'it^lat^y  «oMra4U  tm  be4fK9C}ik^ 
and  to  Wiftg,  'A&  mudi'as  p^«isiblei,  aU  eitibate»  to  b!^ 
pt^vk)ftBly*&ppi^oifed^  ^and^^^^fi^^  to  be  j>aid  bjrithe  trei^ 

spry.  t    ''    ''      »•        ■•>••     1    '    -  •     '»      ..'.•■':    ^:.  '    -        «i,J 

;  Thus,  by  •followirtg'  the  conrte  of  nMnre,  qnd^ndt  iht 
pnrposes  of  pt3litic9;'0^  tfie  ^liMimilafed  pafdbiw<»i}^^ 
occasional' accomnH^ation/ this-  vast  e3^>en6ivi6>'4^ftL 
ment  may  be'  methodised  i  its  fi^rrttte  pM^MIrtioiiedlft 
its  hdcessiti^ ;  anfd  it^  ^ym^ms  subjected  to^iho  inipeOL 
tion  oftHesup^rio^nlinlBke^ofi)4iaA«^  :  who^^id  to  jttdfte 
of  it  titi  the  tesuH  df  the  total  collective  trxigemite  of'  «9ife 
state,  i:^hi^'I^  iB  a're^^g^  prineipte  ihrod^l^my  wbofe 
plstn ;  ahd  it  is  a'  p#iftcip!e  which  1  hope  may^hercaitek^ 
b^appfiedtoot^tt:  ptons%  :  rv- 

By  thes^  regulations  taken  tbgether-^bMide^th^ three 
^trboitfiriate  tr6astiHeft^  b  the'  lesser  principaUtie^  ^ve 
othfer'  isybCfflinate  frea^ums  ane  soppresfiedi^  All  these 
^aH^ngetnents  t6g0th6f  ii^illbe  ^undf  to f^Ii^ieitheiiAtioti 
from  ^  Va^t  Weight  bf  bfluencct  without  <listi«saing^ 
but  rathbr^  by  fbnvar ding  evei^-  pubKc  service;  When 
somethifi^  Of  this  klndi$  done,  then^  the^pAbtto  may 
begin  to  te^athe.  Un*^r  other  goverhmenisi^  a^  ques- 
tion of  ^xpence  is  onty  a  question  of  ede>noniy,  arid  k 
•Is  nothing  more  j  with  us^  in  trcrjr  iju^sticm  Of  e^penw^ 


'.  It  ib,.sir.  becatiM  Limsb  t»  keep  thia,Jbu«ines&  .of 


!• 
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trei^siuriea  as  iiituQh,^.{  c^lSiTtogeft^efy.  th^ 
I  brottght  xh^ ordimitwfr^ffice  beforeprqu,  ^i^g^^^^i? 
moDerljr  a  mi)haxj  dtspartmenU!  ,  F^r  tji^  faxpi^  FP^i^^ 
1  wttl  now  trouble  jrcm  with  .fi^  ih^ug^^ai^  pi^P^ 
liQsis  upon  two  of  tbe  grmtast  i^^^br  4f:w^n€$  1 1  vieaii, 
the  ^6e;of  poy^fnastfn^  to  tfm  hndtjkrff^j  W  ^^cdfwr^ 

Ti|o\formcr  oC. these  W.  k^Mb^u^?.  gve^tr  (^jqcti  9f 
^biicifiuspicm  and  uik9asi9ei^  -S^b^-  to<;ii  ijm  1^  its 
lihaieijQ  thei-oblgquyi  which  ja  4^%^  upQi>  t)ri$  9^0?^..  But 
|tam^«|m^  tkat  jyt 'hmno  ^aff^^at  ^  i^  tlp^r.T^Q^f^^  I 
iAmU  onake  upon  iu  ov  w  th^^i^iv^Ht)^^  thatl  3naU 
liropose^r  I  dQ  not  gradgi^  to-.tb^Nhop^W^ahlie  genjtiem^ 
who  ae.pp^enjL.hojhiy.tlM  officf^:'any;  qC.tihe^c£Epbii$  p£  iiu/s 

talents^  his  merits  or  his  fortune.  He  is  respectably  in 
fi\  nheso  partiovlir^  J  tfollo^ythi^  jQon^t^tion  pf<  the 
^ifl|t«i.^thout;  perswv^g  iR»  tK>iderr  .  It  i^,ne$^;»SAi3?, 
in  aU  imatters  of ipubUa  conpl^^i  iiiihese  m^n  i&eqyei^lx 
feel jrtght and  aygOQwroog^  t^sK separate prejudiqe :£rom 
m^n ;  anci  tK>  i^  very  ««rfl,  i^  a^qwjpting  t|)e  ]:^4i^as 
pf  at  grieiiranM,  that  w(  ij^  .h|mh>  i^a  i^l  .seafL 
tii«e.  n«tiure#  Whore  >tker«  ia  a<^  ^^$&^^l  p%;ip,  t;he 
flmtvthingidiiai  occursrin  .h|}%tifitP<  c?|i|Siiice.tl)e  o$9^r. 
Qw  natural  dispoaition  leads  4iU  <mr  enq)4ne3  father  to 
persons  than  to  tilings.  But  tbia^p^ejud^Q.ia^tQ  tie  cor- 
itoted  by  MMturer  thinkings  "     . 

. /Bir^^tbr  profita of  th^pay-i^cet  (as  an>o%c>are^ot 
too'gteAt,  ill  my  opiiuon^  for  ita  dutiesi  and  for  th«  t^k 
pf  ;the  perscMi  wha  haa  ge^mlly  held  it^  He  )iaa  been 
generaUy  a  person  of  the  highest  mik  i.ibfit  U  to  ^y,  a 
person  of  eminence,  and  aonsidi^va^n:  i(i:  t^a  W^. 
The  grett  find;  the  invidious  profits,  of  the  pay-o^cc^are 
irom  the -AofiAk  tlml  i^  held  in  it«  Acco^^lQg  t9)rtl>q.p^. 
sent  course  of  the  o&oe,  and  according  .tp  the  present 
mod?. of  aocountiofi:. there,  this  baok  must  necessarikr 
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wW%  tbeHsy^timc  of  iu  4Mfiand  am  be  ioinda^rrcil^ 
ouiati^  Itfin^  with  pm^Q^  b«  waSsihf.kiArJmt^i^ 
the  profit  of  the  liolden      It  is  od  this  caicuMpiN- 
tl^t  th^  t^GPQOip.itf  bapking  fumMM^     JBi|t^i».pvttfit 
€»  bs^  4i!rhc€d  froni  -tb«  nfl^  of  mmi^^^9^h4amMM 
m»ii€i  k  the  mterest  of  the  hflUer  to  w^jr  his  $tiwmiSii 
The iprpceasof!^ ecsolMiBer  Deludes  wiA ihW-hrtf roifc - 
H  tl^fOplhiaioQirom  itS'  M^a^it  of  rigow^ifflrikftK^fPfliV' 
smI  great  fpgulair^j.  of  &m?   Tho;  reymf»  46  tnifii. 
They  have  iai  ^Q  i»ohc(ii|er  bix)«|^  ngour^aodtfimttittsay r 
to  ^ir  H^hiMte:  pode^iion^    The  pgOBW»  ayhipt  0q*;^- 
countants  is  ao  rigorftwa,.  wdrinia.  99fii^x^M  wi^ul^ * 
th#  coiv^ves  mwt)  &om  time  tor  tim^^  ippKtji<ot' 
it^    Ifliese:  oomcMlves  b^hig.  <UiN^fwtitf>i|iU7,  ^wm 
case,  mi  gc^iicniAj  TtmSMi^  kjj  t]»B  b^miia:  |p  dMb:)kii^ 
of  the  tte9suiT9  s»  /the  heatjiKi^ea  <^  theiif^iimclbNWftr. 
pite^  healings  are  hadj.d9hiyj5o4MPe  ivodiwied^.iwl^,itlmi 
the  extreme  of  rigoiir  ja  opee  (aa  imaalrMi^^  hinma 
iiffaira)  leads  to.  the  ext^me.  ^  Uaskfk    Wfatt  wth  ^ Hhm- 
interv^9fed  d^^  of  ihi^<^k»itk»'M  cgo^fin^ 
n^fis.  oC  the  court}  the  ^pfimtkm$^S^  »diip0MNMrar' 
from,  that  eicactaeaa;  the^wvlv4<tf.HS9f^s^fnw^^         - 
the 'Cx^irati^n  of  the  time  ^  4ni  <the  9f^^  f^^ 
ing  nev  applicatiwiH  and  new  jfiwl^^mc9t^b»r^^ 
4faw  ddays  .happen  in  thf  public.  ^^pKou^^-ithiKt  ||ugFrt«pi?' 
scarcely iCiteF  becl9B<9d-   .    •  :    r  j  -«  ^^n 

JBeaid^PiAif,  the^^^  ^  ^^  «» tbe^eic^hfi^pviMiffV^^ 
I  Ipdifeye^  they  J^e  founded 'iipon«i^e97'a«aiem)9^^  ^ 
that  of  thfi  5l9t  ^  Heoiy  Ii|.  by  whififc  in  prlMMMi^ 
'^  That  whW' a  shmff  or  baUiffhadi  h^gm^lwkMiwml^ 
none  other  shall  be  received  to  ooeount^  witfti  b^rShil 
was.  ti^t  appointed  hath  clearly .  aocouii^i  w^.^th^tk^lK 
suip:  has  .  heeo  received;?'  Whether  thU  olwfle  of 
that,  .statute  bo  the  ground  of  that  ahswpd  j^natftiee,*  1^ 
am  .ix^  quite  ^ble  to  asccttam.  But  it  has  Vfttff  SneraUjr' 
preraif«d»  .though  I  .am  told  that  o£  l/At  tb«^  1m¥9  be-* 
gm  to  relax  f  com  it*'   Jja  cms^umce'Of  £avm  tdiiorfiC^ 


A.  n.  itsol}  amitJMD  mmtn.  its 

1»  ^ahmMbA 'WGtMS^i  we  httfe  li  long'  siitfoeMieii  '^ 
been  winiiHtd  to  aceooati  d^og^  perfectly  readjr  to 

A»:dM»eMMt  of  Mi»  tiwto  htti^  scittarbd  l3ie  a^coufi-* 
tMto  tinder  tile  payniiaflter  intd  every  part  df  tiiir  giobe^ 
tfaefinttitf  and  sore  piQr-martor,  Death,  in  all  Kia  ekt^^ptB^ 
caila  thciBe  acoountaate  ti>  another  itdctMiin^.  Deaths 
indeed^  drnMSMra  o^er  every  things  but  tiie  fbrma  of 
Aa  excfae^vKvw  Over  theae^  he  baa  jdo  powen  They 
att  iaapaaaive  aM  haaMUi.  ThtBtiAt^ibt  estghe* 
fMf,  note^  sevei^  than  the  acHfit  to  Wh«^  the^  aecoun-' 
tattcaaite  goney  demaada  pmofs.  vrhieh  m  the  nature  of 
tlBiig»4MNidifiCidt^  sosietittiea  ia[4><Mible  to^be  had^  hk 
tUa  raiq^ret,.  t(K>^  r^om*,-  ua  usual,  dcifeata  kaetf#  Their 
thi^aid^ufcr never  gW^a  partieuho*  receipt,  or  elears  a  ' 
man  itfliia  jMOfUnt,  as  ftr  te  itteoei^  A  final  acquittance 
{miftriMts^  aa  they  tern  it)  b  scarecly  ever  to  be  ob« . 
tahadv  Terri^ra  and  ghosts  of  uidaid  accountants,  haunt 
tlwihcMiaM  af  ttieir  chl&en  fiMu^merationto  geterstion^ 
FatiMas, in  ^course  ofaiiocaaaioe^^Amtei^neritiea i 
thaiaiMiiimio»coaie»into  Aa  hands  of  femries  r  and  very 
pevj^axad  aAftra  am-^fton  ddiva^  over  hito-  die  hands 
af  Mgttg|MA  ifuatdltiiita^  So*  that 

tba^mnasid<  rami^  whettr  die  advantage  o^tfte  im^iey 
isnime;  tf  ^i^^raiky  adfttncage  lat  all  fattT  beta  asttde  ^ 
it.  ThU  is  die  cause  of  uifinhe  distreaa  to  ^milies  a 
ami  teoodtta  a  souroe  tf  kiiueaee  to.  an  extent,  tlmt 
cao'sttaM^  ba  iaNkj^ned  but  by  tho^  who  have  fdtetf 
aoiliepatai  ta  firnee'  k.  The  tn&dheaa  ol  government 
b  di0  ei^^ment  of  usdesa  and  dugeroua  powers!^ 
fiaofahaa  no' mao»  for '^h- eondnuance. 

Umi  aitaaaHer  of  the  luivy  is  mMatk  nmtaniB*^  in  the 
taaie  mf^ouflAslaacef.  Indeed  all  accountants  are^  In* 
ateadaf 'tha^praaent  mode,  vibieh  is  troublesome  to  the 
<^Soofi  «fld'  itnprofitidble  to  the  pubtie,  I  propose  to  sub«^ 
atftottk  something  aK>pe  effectual  than  rif^our,  ^wMch  ia 
<jk  IMM  ^XaacSor  ill  the  worMr   I  mean  to  reasovc  difr^ 
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Ireiy  tenptattons  to  d(^y ;  to  facifitate  the  account  f  ^ 
and  to  ttansfer  this  bank,  now  of  private  eraolumeat,  t^ 
the  publtc.  The  crown  will  au&r^nowroi^  at  least 
from  the  pay  offices ;  and  its  terrors  will  no  longa  »iga 
over  the  families  of  those  who  hold  or  have  fceldthem* 
I  propose,  that  these  offices  should  be  no  longer  iank$t 
or  treasmietf  but  mere  offices  qf  admini»tratum^*-^\ 
ytt^ifOi^y  firsty  that  the  present  pay-master,  and  the  ttea« 
surer  of  the  navy,  should  carry  into  the  exchequer  the 
wbcde  body  of  the  vouchers  lor  what  they  have  psM 
over  ID  deputy  pay* masters,  to  regimental  agents,  arte 
any  of  those  to  whom  tfaey  have  and  ought  to  .have  paid 
money*  I  propose  that  those  vouchers  shall  fa^- 
admitted  as  aetual  payments  in  their  accouMs ;  andrthat 
the  persons  tx>'  whom  the  money  has  been  patd^  shift 
then  stand  charged  in  the  exchequer  in  their  place; 
After  this  process,  they  shall  be  delMted  or  elurged 
for  nothing  but  the  money«balance  that  remains  in  their 
bands*  ^ 

For  the  regulation  of  pftst  accounts,  I  shall'  Acft^ 
fore  propose  such  a  mode,  as  men,  temperate  and  pni^ 
dent,  make  use  of  in  the  management  of  their  private  af-^ 
£iirs,  when  their  accounts  are  various,  perplexed,  anf 
of  long  standing.  I  would  therefore,  after  their  t%^ 
ample,  divide!}^  public  debts  into  tltfte -sorts^^go^y 
bad,  and  doubtful.  In  looking  over  the  pttUic  acconiit8» 
I  shbuld  never  dream  of  the  blind  mode  of  the  exch^qner^ 
which  Yegards  things  in  the  abstract,  and  knows  nd  dif* 
ferente  m  the  qual^  of  its  debts,  or  die  circumstances  tt 
its  debtors.  Byibis  means,  it  fatigues  itself;  it  vexds  othei«{ 
it  often  crushes  the  poor ;  it  lets  escape  the  rich ;  or  in  t 
fit  of  mercy  or  carelessness,  decKnes  all  means  tS  tt^ 
covering  its  just  demands.  Content  with  the  etemky  (^ 
its  claims,  it  enjoys  its  Epicurean  divini^  with  Epicuiffln 
langoun  But  it  is  proper  t^iat  all  Sorts  of  accounts 
should  be  closed  some  tune  or  other — ^by  payment,  fcy 
composition,  or  by  oblivion,  Expet&t  re'tpublicsc  id  w 
^nis  littum.     Constantly  taking  along  with  me,  that  a^ 
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6Kti«me^4rigbtlr  h  sitfe  to  arMT  tvtry  tlltoig  flgflkitft  4t9 
Mdai  leiv^'toYehkititito  a  dufiim^iiegl&ct^  t^^propiDstov 
rir,  that  «Veii  the  best,  Bonndest;  and  thfe  mostpscjeol 
debta^  should  be  pot  into  instahneots,  for  tiiv  Mtttni^ 
benefit  of  ihe  aocouffltant  son!  the  public;       '>   >«    "  ;  >    ^ 

«  In  proportion  >  hovweirery  aft  lam-tenderdftiie  pa«^» 
I  mndd  be 'provident  of  the  foiturar  ^  -AILmonef  tkatwas^ 
formerly  iinprested  to  the  um  4;tqat  p(Qf>^ffioes;\  I  ^^ivoqid , 
brre  imprested  in  Aiture  to  the  Bani^  Em[Uiral*  \  These ' 
dftees-sliDald,  in  future,  receh^e  no^moie^ttion,  uash  suffiw; 
oient  fi^r  small  (taymentsw  Their  other  ps^meitts  otii^ 
lb  hf  made  by  dirafts^on  thel  Baiiikv.eiipresBing'the(jBert^ 
vke.  A  cheque  aooount  from  botii  ofiaes,  of  adrafb  andr: 
tbodkpiBf  ^iiaaUL  be^  annaaUy  aiade  up^  iti .  iba  oxchequeiSf :. 
diargiQg  ^e:badkt  ill  aiccaunt,  ftith'tbdi^iab^baUnce^  buC. 
aot.dpneiiiiin^  the  pajmient  until  then  is*  do  ordeiv frcMii: 
(bejtreasury^^  kijoonaeqiience  0f  a  role  oS^fsoAimmtfA.  •  ^ 
/i ( iks  X  didiiKitv :  wr^  den jr  to;  the  pcQr-nuiatisr  tlie  natural', 
profits  of  the  bank  that  was  in  his  hands,  so  neither- 
imlA  litciith^  bmk  <of  Sngl^nd..  ,  A  ahan^,  of  th^it  jptroifit 
stif^t  bo  .derived,  to  the  pvbUc  in  vatious  ways.  M^  §eb^\ 
?<tunte.nMpdei$'this.;  tliat,  in  qouipensaiion  for  t))^  us^ 
Qf^is.m^iift)^  the,  bank  oiaytaJie  upoq  tl^emselve^  first*:. 
^Sf^  4f  tie^^ffiint^i  to  wjiiqb  thjjy  pre  already^  by  t^eir 
chact<;iv42bli^4>o.briag  ii^<^grc^t  deal  of  builiqo  aanu* 
«Uj(i  to  b^  cciiMd.  .        .  ;.: 

.  la^.Mrie.  nex^^  ^w»t  I  «yeafi  t))qt  th^y  shouk)  taHc.iipon! 
AflPW^y^e^  tliq.Qharge   oC  remittances^  to  our    irpppi, 
9lfr»04f.     This. jis  a  species  of  dealbg  firom  whi^h,,  by  th«^, 
taffieobwrter, ,  thqy  are  not  debarred^     Qns^  and  ^.  q^iar^ 
tpr  pfT  ce^it.  will  be  saved  instantly  thereby  to  tbe.pubUci 
on^  very  large,  aums  of  money.    THi^  wUl  be  at  once  a ' 
Biati^  t>f  .tK^onomy,  .and  a    coosidertble  reductlpn  of 
bfluenpe,  b(y  takine  away  a  private  contract  of  anex«- 
peaaivfi.  nature.    If  the.  bank^  which  is  a  great  corpo«« 
rationt  and  of  course  receives  thp  teast  orofits  from  the 
monpy  in  their  custody,  should  of  itself  .refuse,  or  be 
p^s^^ed.to  refase,  this  offer,  upon  thoat  tarms,  I  can^ 
VoK.  II.  32 
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|peak  wiA  sonde  oonfidceoe»  that  one  at  kastr  if  Ml 
poth  parts  of  the  condition  would  be  received^  and  gnattm 
fuUy  received)  by  several  bankers  of  eminence,  iheit 
Is  no  banker  who  wUl  not  be  at  least  as  good  security  at 
any  pay-master  of  the  forces,  or  any  treasurer  of  the  navft 
that  have  ever  been  bankers  to  the  public  :  as  rich  at  kaat 
as  my  lord  Chatham,  or  my  lord  Holland,  or  eitho*  of 
the  honourable  gentlemen  who  now  hold  the  offices  weity 
at  the  time  that  they  entered  into  them  ;  or  as  evei 
the  whole  establishment  of  the  mint  has  been  at  any 
l^eriod. 

These,. sir,  are  the  outlines  of  the  plan  I  mean  to  fol 
tow,  in  suppressing  these  two  large  subordinate  treasurje9» 
I  now  come  to  another  subordinate  treasury ;  I  mcapi 
that  of  the  pay-master  of  the  petisiotis  i  for  which  par 
pose  I  reenter  the  limits  of  the  civil  establishment,;  t 
departed  from  those  limits  in  pursuit  of  a  principle ;  p& 
ibllowing  the  same  game  in  its  doubles,  I  am  brou^ 
Int6  those  limits  again.  That  treasury,  and  that  office; 
I  mean  to  take  away ;  and  to  transfer  the  payment  ci 
every  name,  mode,  and  denomination  of  pensionst  to  tbb 
exchequer.  The  present  course  of  diversifying  the  aanH 
pbject,  can  answer' no  good  purpose;  whatever  itsust 
jnay  be  to  purposes  of  another  kind.  There  are  ako 
other  lists  of  pensions ;  and  I  mean  that  they  should  bK 
jbe  hereafter  paid  at  one  and  the  same  place«  Tl^  wholl 
<^f  that  new  consolidated  list,  I  mean  to  reduce  ttf 
4o,OOOL  a  year,  which  sum  I  intend  it  shall  never  ex^ 
Ceed.  I  think  that  sum  will  fully  answer  as  a  reward  M 
^1  real  merit,  and  a  provision  for  all  real  public  ctuffi^ 
diat  is  ever  like  to  be  placed  upon  the  list.  If  any  meri^ 
of  an  extraordinary  nature  should  emerge,  before  that 
reduction  is  completed,  I  have  left  it  open  for  an  a<k 
dress  pf  either  house  of  parliament  to  provide  for  Ite 
case.  To  all  other  demands,  it  must  be  answered,  with 
regret,  but  with  firnmess,  **  the  public  is  poor." 
.  1  do  not  propose  to  ts^e  away  any  pension.  I  knoir 
^at  the  public  seem  to  call  for  a  reduction  of  such  af 
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them  a^  shall  af>pear  unmerited.  A^t  ift  eensorial  a<iV 
and  punishment  of  an  abuse^  it  might  answer  some  pur- 
pose. But  this  can  make  no  part  of  my  plan.  I  meao 
to  proceed  by  bill ;  and  I  cannot  stop  for  such  an  en« 
quiry.  I  know  som6  gentlemen  may  blame  me.  It  i» 
with  great  submission  to  better  judgments,  that  I  recom- 
knend  it  to  consideration ;  that  a  critical  retrospective 
Examination  of  the  pension  list,  upon  the  principle  of 
merit,  can  never  serve  for  my  basis.  It  cannot  answer, 
ACcordinjg;  to  my  plan,  any  efiectaal  purpose  of  economy^ 
or  of  future  permanent  reformation.  The  processi  ift 
any  ^ay,  will  be  entangled  and  difficult ;  and  it  will  be 
ihfimtely  slow :  there  is  a  danger  that  if  we  turn  our  line 
iii  march,  now  directed  towards  the  grand  object^  into 
this  more  laborious  than  useful  detail  of  operations,  we 
^n  never  arrive  at  our  end. 

The  king,  sir,  has  been,  by  the  constitution,  appointed 
^c  j^^ '  gc  ^f  the  merit  for  which  a  pension  is  to  be 
given.  We  have  a  right,  undoubtedly,  to  canvass  this^ 
te  we  have  to  canvass  every  act  of  government.  But 
fhere  Is  ^  material  difference  between  an  office  to  be  re* 
fcnhed,  and  a  pension  taken  away  for  demerit.  In  the 
former  case,  no  charges  is  implied  against  the  holder  $ 
)n  tfie  Idtter,  his  character  is  slurred,  as  well  as  his  law* 
fill  ettiolument  afiected.  The  former  process  b  against 
the  thing ;  the  second .  against  the  person.  The  pensi* 
6ner  certainly,  if  he  pleases,  has  a  right  to  stand  on  hlV( 
own  defence  t  to  plead  his  possession ;  and  to  bottom  hi^ 
title  in  the  competency  of  the  crown  to  give  him  what  he 
holds«  Possessed,  and  on  the  defensive  as  be  is,  he  wil( 
not  be  obliged  to  prove  his  special  merit,  in  order  to 
justify  the  act  of  legal  discretion,  now  turned  into  his 
prcmerty,  according  to  his  tenure.  The  very  act,  be 
will  contend,  is  a  legal  presumption,  and  an  implication, 
of  his  merit.  If  this  be  so  (from  the  natural  force  of  all 
legal  presumption)  he  would  put  us  to  the  difficult  proof, 
that  he  has  no  merit  at  all.  But  other  questions  would 
arise  In  the  course  of  buch  m  enquiry;  that  is,  questions 
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]of  the  nimf  Tilien 'weighed  against  tfie  pro^iortiQA  €C  lie 

reward ;  then  the  dificulty  ^411  be  much  greater*  . 

The  difficulty  will  not,  sir,  I  am  afrmd,  be  much  less, 

'  if  we  pass  to  the  person  reaUy' guilty,  in  the  quesyon  d 

an  unmerited  pension ;  the  minister  himself.     I  adifilti 

that  when  called  to  account  for  tiiie  execution  of  a  tnMt, 

he  might  fairly  be  obliged  to  prove  the  affirmative,  and 

to  state  the  merit  for  which  the  pensiot)  is  given ;  though 

on  the  pensioner  hin^self,  such  a  process  would  be  hailL 

If  m  this  examination  we  proceed  methodically,  and  se 

as  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  partiality  and  prejudice,  we 

must  take  the  jpension$  ifi  order  of  time,  or  metety  al- 

i)habetically.     Tbfe  very  first  pension  to  ^hich  wc  etortc, 

in  either  of  these  tli'ayfe,  may  appear  the  mosft  grostiy 

ujimerited  of  any.    But  the  minister  may  very  pos^Wj 

shew,  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  putting  mi  tiiisfttn- 

,sion  ;  that  it  was  prior  in  time  to  his  adnHnisMtion^  Aat 

\the  minister  who   laid  it  6n  is  dead-;  and  then  w 

are  thrown  back  upon  the  pensioner  himself,  andplm(|jbd 

,  into  all  our  former  difficulties.     Abuses,  and  grW^nes, 

.1  doubt  not,  would  .appear;  and  to  thecorreotlooii^ 

which  I  would  readily  give  mfy  hand ;  but  when  I  cbn- 

sidex  that  pensions  have  not  genemlly  been  affeet^  bj 

the.  revolutions  of  ttiinistrV  ;  as  I  know  not  u^^Me  Mcfa 

., enquiries  would  stop  }  anil  as  an  absence  of^merki»  a 

negative  ihd  loose  thin^,'onte  might  bfe  led  t0-d&tBtiB^ 

the  order  of  families,  founded  oivthe  probable  eaotiou- 

ance  of  their 'kind  of  income,      I  might  hurtiOliitdren; 

I  might  injlire  creditors.     I  rially  think  it  the  mart'pto- 

dent  course,  not  to  follow  the  letter  of  the  jietili^Jns.  ^^  If 

.we  fix  this  mode  6f  enquiry  as  a  basis,  we  shall,  i  fear,  j 

end,  as  parliament  has  bften  ended,  under  i4tiiilir  <ir- 

cuinstances.     TTiere  will  be  great  delay  j  much  coftfii* 

sion;    much  inequality  in  our  proceedings.     But  what 

presses  rne  most  of  all  is  this^ ;  that  tlvdugh  we  sMol^ 

strike  off  all  the  unmerited  pensions,  while  the  poiwflf 

.  the  crowii  remains  unlimited*  the  very  same  WKtesenjiog 

peiTsons  might  afterwards  return  to  the  very  saiift  to* 
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4r  if  thejr  ^.  not,  other  parsons,  meritiqg  as  littld  99 
they  do,  AUf^t  be  put  upon  it  to  an  undefinable  amount* 
Tbis  I  think  is  the  pinch  of  the^grievsoice* 

F(X  these  reasons,  sir,  1  am  obliged  to  wave  this 
mode  of  proceeding  as  any  part  of  iby  plan.  In  a  plan 
of  reformation,  it  would  be  one  of  my  maxims;  that 
when  i  know  of  an  establishment  which  may  be  subser* 
vieot  to  useful  purposes,  and  which  at  the  same  time, 
from  its  discretionary  nature,  is  liable  to  a  very  great 
l^crverskm  from  thos^  purposes,  /  would  limit  the  gUan* 
dif^  of  the  poxcer  that  might  be  so  abused.      For  1  am 

^une,  that  in  all  such  cases,  the  rewards  of  merit  will 
Iwve  very  narrow  bounds;  and.  that  [partial  or  corrupt 
laviHir  will  be  infinite,  .This  principle  is  not  arbitrary  ; 
iHit  the  limitation  of  the  specific  quantity  must  be  so  in 

.  snoe  vifiasure.  i  therefore  state  60^0001.  leaving  it  open 
jto  the  bouse  to  enlarge  or  contract  the  sum  as  they  shall 
^ee,  on  examination,  that  the  discretipn  I  use  is  scanty  or 
libepal.    The  whole  amount  of  the  pensions  of  all  deno- 

^  minations,  which  have  been  laid  before  .us,  amount,  for  a 
period  of  seven  years,  to  considerably  more  than  100,0001. 

•  Xo  Ivbat  the  other  lists  amount,  I  know  not.  That  wilt  be 

t  seen?  hereafter..     But  from  those  that  do  appear>  a  saving 

<  .will  aocsrue  to  the  public,  at  one*  time  or  other,  of  40,000L 
a  y««r,  and  we  had  better  in  my  opinion  to  let  it  fail  in 

.  naturally,  than  to  tear  it  crude  and  unripe  from  the 

There  ia  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness ,  among  the  people 
.  upon  an  article .  which  I  must  class  under  the  head  of 

<  pensions.      .1  mean  the  great  patent  ojfices  in  the  £x- 
.  chequer*  •  They  are  in  reality  and  substance  no  other 

than  pensions^ . and  in  ip  other. light  shall  1  consider 
them.  They  are  sinecures.  They  are  always  executed 
by  deputy.  The  duty  of  the  principal  is  as  nothing 
'Xbey  differ  however  from  the  pensions  on  the  list,  in 
some  particulai^.  .  They  anc  held  for  lifie.  I  think  with 
the> .  pi^blic,  that  the  profits  of  those  places  are  grown 
.enormous ;  the  magnitude  of  those  profits,  and  the  na- 
ture of  them,  both  call  for  reformation.     The  nature  of 
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iMr  pro8l9,^^Iikh  gMW  out  of  tlie  pufafio  dBistron,  h  itt 
«Qlf  invidious  and  gf  ierotis.  Bat  I  fear  that  reform  casn 
not  be  immediate*  I  find  myself  under  a  realricdoa# 
These  ^oeS|  and  others  of  the  sanoe  kiod»  which  aitr 
held  fbr  life,  have  been  considered  as  property.  Thcf 
have  been  ^iven  as  a  provision  for  ohildren ;  tney  bavt 
been  tfie  siAbject  of  femily  settlements ;  they  have  beea 
^  security  ii  creditors.  What  the  law  respects  shad 
bp  sacred  to  me«  If  the  barriers  of  law  should  bd 
brcA^n  doWHi  upon  ideas  of  convenience,  even  of  puUif 
eonvenieace,  ^e  shall  have  no  longer  any  thing  oertaii 
M()ong  us/  If  the  discrietton  of  power  is  onoe  ktfaxM 
upon  property,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  determine  whosl 
power,  and  w^at  discretion  it  is  that  will  prevail  at  .IbA 
It  would  be  wise  to  attend  upon  die  order  of  things  t 
Md  not  to  attempt  to  outrun  the  slow,  but  smooth  snd 
even  oourse  of  nature.  There  are  occasions,  I  admits  ^ 
of  public  necessity,  so  vast,  so  clear,  so  evident,  that 
they  supersede  all  laws.  Law  being  only  made  for  thA 
bienefit  of  the  community,  cannot  in  any  one  of  ks  part% 
resist  a  demand  which  may  comprehend  the  total  of  Ait 
public  interest.  To  be  sure,  no  law  can  set  itself  up 
against  the  cause  and  reason  of  all  law.  But  sudi  i 
case  very  rarely  happens ;  and  this  most  certainly  is  not 
such  a  case.  The  mere  time  of  the  reform  is  by  m 
means  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  principle  of  law.  lads* 
viduals  pass  like  shadows;  but  the  commonwealth  ii 
fiKed  ana  stable.  The  diferenc^  therefore  of  to^ay  aad 
to-morrow,  which  to  private  people  is  immeuse,  to  the 
slate  is  nothing.  At  any  rate  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to 
recmidte  our  economy  with  our  laws,  than  to  set  dieia 
at  variance-^a  quarrel,  which  in  the  end  must  be  dea^ 
truc^ve  to  both. 

My  idea,  therefore,  is  to  reduce  those  offices  to  fixed 
salaries,  as  the  present  lives  and  reversions  shall  sue 
eessivdy  fall.  I  mean,  that  the  office  of  the  great  so* 
ditor  (the  auditor  of  the  receipt)  shall  be  reduced  to 
S,00Q1.  a  year ;  and  the  auditors  of  the  imprest  and  the^ 
test  of  the  principal  oficerS|  to  k^nd  appointments  of 
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I4SOOI  a  }Pttt*  eaeh*  It  will  mi  be  difiettit  td  oObobte 
the  value  of  this  fall  of  lives  to  the  puUic,  when  we 
fthall  have  obtained  a  just  account  of  the  present  income 
ef  those  places ;  and  we  shall  obtaio  that  aeceont  with 
gresA  facility,  if  the  present  possessors  are  not  atsnned 
with  any  apjuvbension  of  danger  to  their  freefaoM  oftoe« 

I  know  too,  that  it  will  be  donanded  c£  me,  how  i# 
i#omeSy  that  unce  I  admit  these  offices  to  be  no  better 
:^n  pensions,  I  chose,  after  the  principle  of  law  had 
been  sadsfied,  to  retain  them  at  all  ?  To  this,  ah*,,  I  an* 
anrer,  that  conceiving  it  to  be  a  ftindamental  part  of  the 
eonstitution  <^  this  country,  and  of  the  reason  of  state 
im  e^ery  country,  that  there  must  be  means  of  reward'^ 
ing  public  service,  those  means  will  be  incompleie,  and 
mdMd  wholly  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  if  there 
ahould  be  no  fbrther  reward  ibr  that  service,  than  ^ 
4ail^  wages  k  receives  during  the  pleasure  of  die  crown. 

Whoever  seriously  considers  the  excellent  ailment 
of  lord  Somer's  in  the  banker's  case,  wiU  see  he  bottome 
hiflsaeif  npon  the  very  same  maxim  which  I  do ;  Mid 
ens  oi  his  principal  grounds  of  doctrine  fior  the  sdiiena* 
bility  of  the  domain  in  England*  contrary  to  the  maxittt 
of  the  hiw  to  France,  he  lays  in  the  constitutionid  P<diey^ 
of  fiimiafcing  a  permanent  reward  to  public  servifce  ;  of 
making  that  reward  the  origin  of  £imiUes ;  and  the  foun* 
dariJaon  of  wealth  as  well  as  of  honours.  It  is  indeed 
the  otdy  genuine  unadulterated  origin  of  nobiHtfi  It  ie 
a  fipreat  principle  in  government ;  a  principle  at  die 
very  foundation  of  tl^  whole  structure.  The  other 
judges  who  held  the  same  doctrine,  went  beyond  lord 
Soners  with  regard  to  the  remedy,  which  they  thougbr 
wae  given  by  law  against  the  crown,  upon  the  grant  of 
pensions.  Indeed  no  man  knows,  when  he  cuts  off  the 
loeitcaficnts  to  a  virtuous  ambidon,  and  the  just  rewtads 
of  public  service,  what  infinite  mischief  he  nu^  do  hie 
country,  through  all  generations.      Such  saving  to  the 

*  Beftr^  tbs  sMMt9  af  Queen  Aane,  which  limited  the  sliodaticn 
eriaad. 


piWemtBLV :'pmvtlbe ivomt  mode oC  rabb^ici.  Tbt 
ctovun^'  wht0h  hm  In  lt»  hands  the  trast  of  die  "daHf  [S|^ 
Ipr  Mttciial*  MWvic$(,  ctight  to  have  io  its  hinds^  idsorlhi 
means  for  the  repose  of  public  labour,  and  the  'fixol 
ttttltftieiie  of.  Qclindwlec^d  merit.  Them  is  a  time, 
whok'  the  meathtnfacatea  vessels  oi  the  atate*oiightr4ii 
ontte  into  hachoon  .  ThejF  oaiist  at  kngth  have  a.rctml 
from  thd'rinlice  oi  mals,  ^fiom  the  perfidy  Af  polkifiB) 
friends,'  and  the  intonstadcy  o£  the  people^  Many:«l 
the  penoaaf  vbD.jn  all  times  have  filled  the^ great it»ficet 
ofstate^  hffvt  been  y^ounger  brothers,  who  had  origiaaUji 
Itttkw  tf  any  fbrtmic«.  These  t^Aeea  do  not  fitrraab  tfav 
mema.  of.  ama6«%  weakb^  There  ought  to  be  wm 
ftwet  an  J^  ^orown  of  footing  pensions  ottt:^2o£iM 
reach  of  ks:  own  oapritea*  .  Aa  intail  of  -depeodencaii 
a  bad  Deward  «f  tneril4  .  .   :i 

i  svouid  therefore  le^ve^.  tQ  di$  lorown  Uie  pos^Uiiii^/fjf 
oonftrHng  some  Savours,  which,  whilst  they  are  reoeivfid 
as  ^  n^vard,  do^ot  opiate  as  corriiption.  When  mcy 
|li^0f»ve  oh&gations  from  the  crotwn  through  j(hetfHQMi 
hiods  lof  fathers,  or  of  coonections  as  venecal^  as  ^ 
pa^cnal,  the  dependences  which  arise  from  thence,  ar^ 
tyh^  obligations  of  gratitude,  ai|d  not  the  -fetfers  of  .scm 
Uty.  Such  ties  originate  in. virtue,  and  they,  proipat^  iL 
Tb€|y . continue  men  in  those  habitudes  of  frien^g^ 
those-  poUtical  connections,  and  those  political  princif^ 
in  which  they  began,  life«  They  are  antidotes  against  t 
Cprrupi  levity,  instead  of  causes  of  it.  What  an  UQ? 
seemly  spectacle  would  it  afford,  what  a  disgrace  woqd 
it  btr  to  the  commonwealth  that  suffered  such  thiiig^f  >^ 
aee  the  hopeful  son  of  a  meritorious  minister  begging  fm 
bread  at  the  door  of  that  treasury,  from  whence  his  father 
dispensed  the  economy  of  an  empire,  and  promoted  tbe 
happiness  and  glory  of  his  country  {  Why  should  be  te 
obliged  to  pro^rate  his  honour,  and  to  submit  his  (Mitf* 
ciples  at  the  levee  of  some  proud  favourite^  shouTdertd 
and  thrust  aside  by  every  impudent  pretender,  on  the 
very  spot  where  a  few  days  before  he  saw  himself  adbred? 
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••i^bliged  to  cringe  to  the  Mtlior  of  thfi  calamities  oC 
his  hoaae,  and  to  kiss  the  hands  that  are  red  with  his 
fiilher'g  blood  ?-^No|  Mr^^-4hese  thioga  am  im&t^*«»the]p 
are  intolerable. 

Sir,  I  shall  be  asked  why  I  do  not  dhooae  to  destroy 
diose  offices  which  are  pensiona,  and  appoint  penstons' 
under  the  direct  title  m  tfaev  stead  f  I  allow,  diat  in  some 
eases  it  leads  to  abuse,  to  have  things  appointed  for  one 
pirpose,  and  applied  to  another*  1  have  no  great  ob4 
jection  to  such  a  change :  hut  I  do  not  think  it  quifie 
prudent  for  me  to  propose  it.  If  I  should  take  away^ 
the  present  establishment,  the  burthen  of  proof  rests 
npoa  me,  thM  so  many  penmons,  and  no  more,  and  tO 
such  an  amount  each,  and  no  more,  are  necessary  fof 
tte  public  service.  This  is  what  I  never  can  prote ;  fof 
it  is  a  thing  incapable  of  definition.  I  do  not  Kke  to 
take  away  an  object  that  I  think  answers  my  purpote,  in 
hopes  of  getting  it  back  again  in  a  better  shape.  Peoplo 
will  bear  an  old  establishment  when  its  excess  is  eorw; 
teeted,  who  will  revolt  at  a  new  one.  I  do  not  think 
tfiese  office-pensions  to  be  more  in  number  than  suS<» 
cient :  but  on  that  point  the  house  win  ekerelse  its  dis^ 
cretion.  As  to  abuse,  I  am  convinced,  that  very  few 
trusts  in  the  ordinary  course  of  administration,  have  ad« 
mitted  less  abua^^  toan  this.  Efficient  ministers  have 
been  their  own  pay-masters.  It  is  true.  But  their  vei^ 
(Partiality  has  operated  as  a  kind  of  justice ;  and  still  if 
was  service  that  was  psud.  When  we  look  over  thb  ex* 
chequer  list,  we  find  it  filled  with  the  descendants  of  the 
Walpoles,  of  the  PeSiams,  of  the  Townshends ;  names 
to  whom  this  country  owes  it  fiberties,  and  to  whom  hit 
majesty  owes  his  crown.  It  was  in  one  of  tiiese  lines^ 
th^t  the  immense  and  envied  employment  he  now  faolds^ 
same  to  a  certain  duke,*  who  is  now  probably  sitting 
quietly  at  a  very  good  dinner  directly  under  us ;  and  actr 

*  Dake  of  Nevcastl^s  wbpse  dming-nMW  is  under  the  House  of 
Connnoos. 
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%ffA^  ^fe  6ehnf  giain,  wliil>t,  ire^liis  mat 
filling  mir  mcmths  with  unsubstantial'  sounds,  and 
Of  hungry  economy  over  his  head^  But  he  is  the 
6ran6h  of  an  ancient  and  decayed  house,  joined  to,  tsA 
•Repaired  by  thfe  rctrard  of  services  done  by  another.  1 
yespect  ^the  original  title,  and  the  first  purchase  of  mfe 
yited  weahh  and  honour,  dirotigh  all  its  descents,  through 
all  its  transfers,  and  all  its  asjsi^ments*  May  su(i 
fountains  never  be  dried  tip !  May*  they  ever  '€ow  HfiA 
^eb  original  purity,  and  refresh  ana  fructify  the  conuowi- 
%realth,  for  a^  I        '  '^ 

Sfr,  I  think  mysetf  botlnd  to  giVe  rou  my  reasons  i^ 
tlearlyi  and  as  fully,  for  stopping  m  me  course  of  rdci^t 
mation,  as  fot*  proceeding  in  it.  My  limits  are  the  mid 
tf  lawT  theiiriea  rif  pcdiey ;  and  the  3ervice  of  the  statfc 
Thfe;  is  thc-ttrason  why  I  ttnl  not  able  to  intermcdtf 
t^ith  tndther  sa^le,  which  seems  to  be  a  spf^ctfic  object 
In  Bererai  of  the  petitions ;  I  mean  the  reduction  of  tr* 
oi'bltaMt:ethohimentd  to  efficient  of&^es.  If  I  knei^tf 
my  rtai  efficient  office,  which  did  possess  e:(faorbitift 
tth^Aftments^  i^should  be  eictfefnely  ctesirous  of  reducM 
Ifacim^ '  Others  may  know  of  them.  I  do  not.  I  ip 
not  pbeisessed  of  an  exact  comihon  measure  betw^  ttfl 
service  titid^  its  reward.  !  am  very  smtf,  flrat^stattiffi 
sometimes  rfetetve  wrvices,  ^hidi  it  is  Wdlv  ui  ^fliist 
pow^  tt^rew^ffd  ac«t4rdtng  to  their  worth.  If  I  Wcrett 
^rrfc  ifly^  judgment  witifr  rd^rd  to  this  country,  lAotA 
tirf&kl3v«  great  effefetit  i>»ces  of  the  snsiteto'be  tiWif- 
fwdfl.'  The  scinrictf  of  the  public  is  a  thmg  which  cs& 
not  be  fmt  t6  auction^  and  struck  down  to  tlio^'lif)U> 
wil  ikgwetd'  execute  it  At  cheapest.  When  the  pitr- 
porttOH  between  renfard  and  serrice  is  our  object,  tre 
imidt  always  ctmsider  of  what  nature  the  seryice  is,  and 
what  sort  of  men  they  are  that  must  perform  it.  Wlat 
is  just  payment,  for  one  kind  of  labour,  and  full  enc(m^ 
ragement  for  one  kind  of  talents,  is  fraud  and  oiscoiirajge' 
f"  wettt  to  others.  -M^y  of  the  great  offices  have  tpS 
duty  tfi  6b,  and  much  exnence  of  represcMatsoii  19 


tmAiUAiu  A  BKfttMry  pS  state»  for  4a8taiMp^v«ii|i# 
not  appear  sonAid  in  the  eyes  of  the.  ounisteiu/^  otfaisr 
ttJitioiui;  neither  Mght  our  mtnistjer^i  ^roa4  ^  appei^ 
contemptible  in  the  coiirts  where  they  reside*  in  ^ 
p&ces  of  diitjfr^  there  ii^  almoat  necessarily,  a  gre^i^ 
Aeg^ct  of  all  domestic  afiairs.  A  person  in.  high  officf 
^n  rarely  take  )i  view  of  his  £wiily  iioi^e.  U  he  see» 
tiiat  the»  state  takea  no  detxin^nt^  the  state  mwA  see 
lybat  his  afiurs  skould  take  as  little.  ^  ^ 

I  wiU  evai  go  so  &r  ap  to  afimi,  that  ^  men  wem 
willing  to  serVe  ik  such  situations  without  salary^  they 

'>e  permitted  todoit.  Ordinary  service  mist 
by  the  motives  to  ordinary  .hutegritgr*  I  do  np| 
*  Ibpsitate  to  say  that  i  idiat  ^tate  which  lays  itsk  foand%T 
tlQA  in  rare  and  heroic  virtues,  will  be  sure  to  have  ki' 
il^erstructure  in  the  basest  profligacy  and  oorrqptirar* 
Jin  honourable  and  fair  profit  4s  the  b^  security  ag9in«i^ 
ayarice  and  rapacity;  as  in  tail  thi|)gs  4^1sei  a  lawfidan4 
regulated  enjoy  mentis  the  best  security  against  debaifch^ 
cr^  and  excess^  For  as  wealth  ia  power,  so  ^al)  ppwcv, 
inll  in&llibly  draw  wealth  to  itself  by  apme  ni^e^iMpg 
^iher :  and  when  men  are  left  no  way  of  ascertaining 
j^ir  profits  but  by  their  means  of  obta^imog.  them^  these 
joaeans  lyill  be  increased  to  infinitv-^  This  ia  tru^inatt 
i^  parts  of  administratioo,  as  well  as  in  tbf  whole. ,  If 
niay  mdiyiduai  were  to  decline  his  appointnieutSt  it  mig;h| 
give  an  unlair  advanta^  to  ostentatioos  ambition*  over 
unpretending  service  ;  it  might  breed  invidious  eo^ipa* 
risohs  s  it  might  tend  to  destroy  wbatt&Yer  i|ni^  and 
agreement  may  be  found  atoong  SAinisters.  And.  after 
aUy  when  an  ambitious  man  had  run  down  his.  cpmpe^ 
titors  by  a  fallacious  shew  of  disinterestedness^  and  S&ed 
himself  in  power  .by  that  means,  what  security ..ift  there 
that  ^e  would  not  change  his  course,  and  claim  a^  an 
indemnity  ten  times  moce  than  he.haa  g^ven  up  ?    ^ 

It  may  be  expectedi  sir,  that  whe^  I  am.  giving  my^ 
fedisK)ps  why  1  Kmit  myself  in  the  ipduction.of  employ^ 
xnents,  or  of  their  profits,  I  should  say.  soniething  of 
ihose  which  seem  of  eminent  infitili^  in  the  state ;  I  mean 


t6«  imfifTifti  BtjRstk  '         ({)».«.  tt^ 


6n  the  per^otiof  the  kteg.  Considering*  theieniniirail 
health  inerdy  as  iuch,  and  considmng  thoee^^ofteMt 
only  as  .relative  to  the  dkeet  purposesr  of  ^-state^l 
ildmit'  that  they  afe  of  no*  tise  at  ali.  But  i^ana  mt 
many  thlhgs  in  the  totistitutbil  of  estabkshm^ms^  ^^AiUk 
appear  of  httle  Talue  on  the  first  view,  which  in  a  Gecoadi 
ary  and  obli<)ue  manner,  produce < very  m4tet4at« adtoni 
fages .  tt  was  on  full  ednsideratiton  ttiat  I  dctemrincd^not 
to  lessen  any  of  %he  offiees  ^  honour  about  the  ommiria 
idieir  niunlbcr  or  their  eitiblumenfts^. '  These  €iM)iluinen«| 
except  In  one  or  two^  bases,  do  ndt  muqh  ^icto  than  sdU 
)Stwer  tbe  chaf  ge  of  attehdance.  Men^f  condition  jiatUfaU 
ly  love  to  be  aboot  a  ^Oofirt ;  and  woifieA  ofcondifioii'loKl 
it  much  ihore*  But  there  is  in  an  regular  attiindanee^  sa 
inuch  of  cottstraint,  that  if  4t  ^ere  a  met^  bbajri^y  ^kAwtt 
aiiiy  cbmpehsation,  you  wicmtd  so6n  have  die'coutt  dff^ 
aehdi  Iw  an  the  nobiKty  of  the  kingdom.  •  '  ^  j/*  a 
Sir,  the .  most  serious  misehief$^  wauld  fellofa^  ^tibm, 
Vadh  a  desertion.  Kings  are  natut'blljr  1overs<^^'loir 
companv.  They  are  so  elevilted  above  aU  the*  mstiof 
inankind,  ^at  thty  must  look  upon  aH  their  ^Ubjifciial 
on  a  level.  They  are  rather  apt  to  hate-  ttai^  na^l(M% 
their  nobility,  on  account  of  the  Occasional  reds«anixp|» 
tiieir  will,'  which  will  be  made  by  th^t  -vir^^i4hbir 
petulance,  or  theit  ^ride.  It  must  indeed'  be  aiftmhttfli 
that  many  of  the  nobility  ire  as  perieofly  wilKAg-ttol  act 
the  part  df  "flatterers,  tale-bearers,  p^^^tes,  pim|ia^^aiMl 
buffoons,  as,  any  of  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  HMoifciod 
can  possibly  be.  But  they  are  tidt  propeity*  ^uiKfied 
for  tills  objtett>f  their  ambHion,  The  want  of  a-  n^Ur 
education,  and  early  habits^  and  some  lu^kingf  remalnsutf 
their  dignit} ,  w^r never  perthit  themUo  becofnie  a  maiok 
fdr  an  nalian  eunueh,  a  mountebank^  a  fidlen,  a  plliyci^ 
or  ah^  reguhf  practitioner  of  that  tribe*  The  Romn 
emperors,  almost  from  the  beginning,  threw  theotoetm 
anto  such  hands  ;  and  the  mischief  increased  every  diqlL 
till  itis  decline,  and  its  final  ruin.     It  is  tbenslbre  ii^vaf 

great  importance  |(provided  the  thing  ist  oot^^ov^coK) 


'thoriAfprinM  wiU  or  aet^^  bring  in|x^,  44ily;9^d  tspur)/ 

hi&Xf^ami  k  is  rather  ao^  .useful  p»6Ju4ice.  .thfttl  givw 
Ihen^  airidfein  siKdb jt  seiritu^e^  •  Xjhougii  they;  are  nc^ 
awdi  the^betttf  for.at.ccH^acQWit  :iiiU.be.inttcb  thf 
bdter  for.  thcm<  I  Jbave  thfroff)^  i^pt.  attczppica  to  z:?- 
fernDaay./of  the  ofi^es  qC  bwpur  abo^f  .tl^.kifigts  p^rs^ii^ 
i.  Tberetvc^  i«df:4^,.,ti«y>  .p^6c;ai  in^  h^  st^h)es  whicl^ 
are  aioeouri^s.  ..By  tM  cbMge  pf;  man^oi^v and  indeed 
ter,/tbe  mtore^  of'the  4uf^^  th^y  fflH>t.be>c^,;,t,iwa^ 
the  «etei»A  heeperaoC  .bHpk4\o^d3yistagilwui^ 
hotimb^ .  laftd.  harrkm^  /.    Th^  ^mtwv^  PP .  jpu^pc^e  ,(^ 

m  not  propct  that  great  npt^pii^efi  t  ^hn^ld  ix^)i^€»p^vk  of 
doga^  thoilgb  they  wer^  i  the  thUig'»  dqBf . . ,  Ja  evfirjr  jpart 
af:;nir  Mhsme,/I  hwje,  TOdeaiyowx:^!  thftt,  nojurimary, 
and  that  evtn  j^  ^w»d^^  ^^vicpof  tfee  3ta(ej  »hQu|i4 
ani^bfr  i$$  £rMgality:«,  Xjm^x^  V^  tQu<^.,i^oi^$ce3^ut 
iRirth«<aa  l»  am  pprfi^edy  aure,  arei  either  aC  ap ,  u$«e ,  at 
liUy  on  iMk  «f  loiy  Dse  in,  the  ,  ^aat .  asaigpable.  jproppr- 
lion  jlQ  tbeiburthiwwi4»  wbieh  th^y^  bad  tbe  I'evenuep 
«f>the;  kki0dQ«)|  and  .'to,  the,  influence  ip^th  which  the/ 
«ppfeaarthe<  (reedMd  of  ^ian^cntary .  .delihfCfiatioa ;  fw 
-Khbh  909SQI1  thwe  ai^  bwt  id^o.^pflipea  ^fQh.  art;  juroj^d]^ 
4tttefoftk:ea».tbatlMvqa4?sire^tprefci:ni^..  '  ;  , 
i:>  TheJbrta.of  tha|9ii9  the  newipfiw.  ot  thif;d,  scoretaijf 
l^ttat  f^iWhich  ia  <»mtiK)i>!y)  called  ^f;i^^<«fy  ^^tf  Jkr 

1>  WfiihnmP)  that  all  ihe  <y>ii^pon^nce  .<>£  tbi;^  cotopiea 
hid  bcQO^  umM  within  a  fcvf  yj^ay3,.  <:f^ied  QP  by*  *bc 
southern laeoretary  of  s^at^s^nd  i^M^  thi9.  dj^partvacQt 
hm  not  ibeeA  abuimed  uppa  accpifnt  0)f  the,  weig^.  pf 
^4utiesi  Init  on.th^  contt^jryy  ,V9Wh  spu/ijb;^  op  .ac^ 
«»iint  t>f  its  patronage*  Indeedi  be  must  be  pporljr  ac« 
^uai^od .  with  itbe  history  .of  office;, ,  who  does  ao^  know 
Jiolr  vevy  lightly  the  Aro^rAcan  funptigi^a  )^ave.^lwa};i 
ieaaed  on  the  ahoulders  of  the  nunisterial  fdtlas^  who 

in  ttpMd  thatai^  of  *9  ^Ji^e. .  y<^p»^?fid|y„peat 


mtft  edmuhdvibke;  (A;i».^f%« 

tempef'  and  judgment  woe  itqaiahe  -in  Ae  naniMaat  ' 
<l^ltMf  (Mldny  poMtic* ;  but  ihe  t&oA  dMfil  'ivliiiitri|£f 
ttneb  thenew^aflpmntraent,  •  train  qf  imfertnunfe -ttt 
oMefltb  tats  tuxMigfac  txifore  da  afanoBt  the  wfeKie  cpr&^ 
pAndtfiKse  «f  thit  &voOTiK  secrctarf**  efie^,  'Antt-^ 
flist  d»r  of  its  tstaMiaimietit.  I  will  saf  ndSdi^^nilii 
fltwj^dMas  fMMdation  ;  «if  the  quflfity  of  it*  <6rrt!^pMl^ 
dMice-;'  or  of  the  e(R)ets  ^hu  have  ensued'  fibm  it.-  t 
Kp9>k.  flMMty  of  its  ykantityt  which  we  know^n^tm^ 
ilitve  betn  tttdb  6r  no  additioa  to  the  trouble  of'^w^ 
cfttM'  dffiee  had  its  hMds  the  Fullest.  Bat  wbteB'tM 
bteen  the  ftal  ebnditidtt  of  the  tiA  ofiee  T>f  dbem^tff 
•ftitt't  Have  their  velvet  bags,  and  iheir  tted  ttbxdi' 
beensoAill',  thMhcMun^  more  could «osia>l]^  be  "tiittiii^ 
SMfd In  dteth ?  '  •"■■:  '  '* 

A'cw««^{)ohdenc«  of  a  «uribus  i«rtui«  hab  hecAiHilSf, 

puWUllWd.*    In  thtit  cort^pondekice,  sir,  Wi'^tiA^.^ 

opkrt(m  itf  antfbte  pii^on,  who  is  thought' 'to '6^'' 

grand  aitMUfeotdi«r  «f  etdmh^istnitionyi  afid'tb^ 

thelMibt  jOdg^  «f  (he  qutfliQr  Of  hh  tK^orfc.    He  >lM«  of 

idfm,-  th«t  thehe  was  but  one  man  of  diligeh<:e  arid  2i^' 

6amy  ih  ther  whole  admhilsWadon--^  was  dt^)  hl^^ 

of  Suiblk.    tht  noble  ford  liNnttnted  tN^  fMjr^&H^ 

this  stafesmati,  of  so  trdich  Vnentid  vigour,  wali'i^iiMK^ 

tAoll)^  diiabled  trtitA  the  exertkm  of  it,  fyjr  Idt^'btUi^' 

ina#mitie9.    Lotd  SnSblki  dead  to  tiieristhte,  loiii^tfb^ 

ftmHewai  tt^adto  nature;,  at  last  paid  his  ttibtftB"^^ 

the  tmnx^bti  tftmkri^  to  whi<!h  we  must  ail  be  tidtiS.] 

Bvt  so  tittle  -want  Was  fbund  even  of  Ins  nrtMititife)^  W 

ddikkyi'thMthft  ofice,  rac^t  in  reality  to  hsdntiea' 

bcfbre^  ««htini«d  va<iant'  cfv«n  in  -  liomioation  and 

pointment  for  a  year  after  his  death.    The  whcfc*bf ' 

laffoitji^ua  and  iffduons  oorrespohdenee  «if  this  bffmii^ 

reHed  96Utf  upon  thb  activity  and  tnerg)r  ofloid  We^ 
motithw^  ....>..  .T-.' 

it  is  ihet«fei«  d)Mnonst»bIe,  ^noe  one  dSgtift  itat 
wafe<ft(lly«4ual  10  the  datiea  of  the  two- offiiie^  ^ 


Jt  D.  \T».'i  -tDMtmD  BURKS.  tft 

two  diKgenc  tsuok  wiJl  be  Mpn^  to  tbe  jutf  9i  <imit 

Tbe  buwiesft  of  the  neur  oftce  .whicti^  I  shiiU  profHN* 
to  jroa  to  mfpttmj  is  by  no  nuMPt  tw»  awch  to  be  re- 
tiinied  to  ei^r  of  the  seciaetwieft  which  rtiw^fi*    if 
thb  chi$t  in  the  balance  should  be  ihip^ht  too  Wvjr^  in 
vaaf  be  divided  between  them  both;  North  Amenot. 
£pirhether  firee  or  reduced)  to.  the  northesa  secretary^  tfa# 
V^est  Indies  to  the  southern.    Jt  is  not  necessary  that 
X  sbouU  say  mqre  upon  the  hmtilHy  cf  thiA  oAce.^    Ik 
if.  boming  day^  lights     But  before  I  havi?  done*  I  shiU 
jipat  irmark  that  the  history  of  this  ofige  is  tpo  lewnt 
tiq  su0er  us  to  for^t«  that  it  was  made  for  tiie  mei» 
conirfnienc^  of  the  arrangements  oC  poUtical  intrigi«e» 
and  not  for  the  service  of  the  state ;  that  it  wa»  made# 
in;qi)^.togivie  a  colour  to  an  enhorbiiwt;  inefsaae^of 
«|^. civil  list;  and  in  the  same  act  to^  bring  a  new  ao^ 
c^cn  to  the  loaded  compost  heap  of  corrupt  influence^ 
^ !,7herp.is|  sir,  another  office,  which  was  not  long  ainoe 
€|uely^  co^neeted  with  thb.of  the  American  secretaiy  ; 
but  kaa  been  lately   sepaiated  from  it  for  the  vev|r 
M^jjurpoae  &x  which.ithad  been  oofQCNiied^  I  mean^^ . 
tti(^jfoie«  purpose  of  ail  the  ffepnrations  ioi  all  tlMa  opn* 
rapffffona  thathave  been  lately  made-— a  jobb.«^l .speak .. 
mf^ottiftbqafdqf  tr^^  Mtid  fdantBtima.    Tbift  beMU 
is.a)  8Qc)t  of  tea4)eraite  bed  of  inflqemae  t>a  aprt  of  fgenl^ 
r^njhg  hot^house,  whera  eight  memban  of  paKliament 
ref^ve  salaries  of  a  thousancf  a  yeac#  lor  a  <u*Wki^t», 
tiipe^r  in  order  to  mature  at. a  proper  icaaofti  a  claimii 
to  two  thousapdy  pptmted.  iw  doing  lesai  aaid  on  ^ 
cfi^iitfof  having tmledao  long  in  th«^ iiAsriof  l^bojmMia 
di^0artment#  \     - 

I  have  known  that. boardy  ^  and  ee,  for  a;0me 
number  fof  yefum.  Both  of  its.  pretended  objecka  imrr  . 
be^  much  the  objects  of  my  study,  if  1  have  a  jAi^ 
toxaU  any  pnrsMits  of  mine  by  ao  reiqpeoiable  a  namt. 
I  €ffPk  assuK  the  bou^e,  and  I  hope  th^  will>^  think 
that  I  risk  my  littk  credit  lightly,  that,  without  nieaii« 
ing  to  eonvey  thy  bast  reflection  upon  aqf  oqe  9f  itar 


members  piast  or  present,^^it  is  a  board  which,  if  noC 
inischievotis^  is  of  no  use  at  alK 

You  will  be  convinced,  sir,  diat  I  am  not  mistakeqi 
if  yeu  reflect  how  generally  it  is  true,  that  commercei 
the  principal  object  of  that  office,  flourishes  most  when^ 
h  left  to  itself.  Interest,  the  great  guide  of  commerce, 
is  hot  a  blind  one.  It  is  very  well  able  to  find  its  owi 
way ;  and  its  necessities  are  its  best  laws.  But  if  % 
were  possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  young 
should  direct  the  old,  and  the  inexperienced  instruel 
the  knowihg ;  if  a  board  in  the  state  was  the  best  tutor 
for  the  counting  house ;  if  the  desk  ought  to  read  lectuites 
to  the  anvi^,  and  the  pen  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  shirt* 
tie — ^yet  in  any  matter  of  regulation,  we  know  that  board 
must  act  with  as  little  authority  as  skiiL  The  prero* 
gativeofthe  crown  is  utterly  inadequate  to  itsobjecti 
because  all  regulations  are,  in  their  nature,  restricthfK 
of  some  liberty.  In  the  reign  indeed  of  ChaHes  tlie 
First,  the  council,  or  committees  of  council,  were  nevcfi 
moment  utioccupied  with  a&irs  of  trade.  But  eveil 
where  they  had  no  ill  intention,  (which  was  sometiifieii 
the  case)  trade  and  manufacture  suffered  infimt^ 
from  their  injudicious  tampering.  But  since  that  perio(^ 
whenever  regulation  is  wanting,)  for  I  do  not  deny,  that 
sometimes  it  may  be  wanting)  parliament  constantly  ^t 
and  parliament  alone  is  competent  to,  such  regulation*' 
We  want  no  instruction  from  boards  of  trade,  or  fit* 
any  other  board ;  and  God  forbid  we  should  give  th6 
least  attention  to  their  reports*  Parliamentary  enqni^ 
is  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  parliamentary  information* 
There  is  more  real  knowledge  to  be  obtained,  by  ^ 
tending  the  detail  of  business  in  the  committees  above 
tstairs,  than  ever  did  coQie,  or  ever  will  come  from  snf 
board  in  this  kingdom,  or  from  all  of  them  together. 
An  assiduous  member  of  parliament  will  not  be  the 
worse  instructed  there  for  not  being  paid  a  thoo* 
Band  a  year  for  learning  his  lesson.  .  And  now  ftat  I 
speak  of  the  committees  above  stairs^  I  must  say^  tNt 


liaving  tin  latefy  attended  them  a  good  deal,  I  have 
observed  that  no  description  6f  members  give  so  little 
attendance,  either  to  communicate,  or  to  obtain  instnic*^ 
tion  up<m  matters  of  commerce,  as  the  honourable  mem- 
bers of  the  grave  board  of  trade.  I  really  do  not  re* 
collect,  that  I  have  ever  «een  one  of  them  in  that  sort  of 
business.  Possibly,  some  members  may.  have  better 
memories  ;  and  may  call  to  mind  some  jobb  that  may 
bave  accidentally  brought  one  or  other  of  them,  at  one 
time  or  other,  to  attend  a  matter  of  commerce* 

-  If  ever  there  were  commercial  points  of  great  weight, 
and  most  closely  connected  with  our  draendencies,  they 
mopt  those  which  have  been  agitated  and  decided  fai  parlia- 
ment since  I  came  into  it.  Which  of  the  innumerable 
vegulations  since  made  had  their  origin  or  their  inq>rove- 
Meat  in  the  board  <^  trade  f  Did  any  of  the  several  East 
India  bills  which  have  been  successively  produced  since 
1767,  originate  there  ?  Did  any  one  dream  of  referring 
them,  or  any  part  of  them  thither  f  Was  my  body  so  ri« 
diculous  as  even  to  think  of  it  f  If  ever  there  was  an  oc- 
casion on  which  the  board  was  fit  to  be  consulted,  it  was 
with  regard  to  the  acts  that  were  prdudes  to  the  Ame<- 
rican  war,  or  attendant  on  its  commencement :  those 
acta  wete  full  of  commercial  regulations,  such  as  they 
were ;— the  intercourse  bill ;  the  prohibitoiy  bill ;  the 
fishery  bilL  If  the  board  was  not  concenied  in  such 
things,  m  what  particular  was  it  thought  fit  that  it  should 
be  concerned  ?  In  the  course  of  all  diese  bills  through 
the  house,  I  observed  the  members  of  that  board  to  bQ 
remarkably  cautious  of  intermeddling.  They  under* 
stood  decorum  better  ;  they  know  that  matters  of  tiade 
and  i^antatioa  are  no  bu«ness  of  theirs. 

It  was  but  the  other  day,  that  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
r3>bon  carried  up  to  the  house  of  peers,  two  acts,  alter- 
igg,  in  a  great  degree,  our  whole  co'mmeroial  systenu 
Tnoae  acts,  I  mean,  for  ^ving  a  free  trade  to  Ireland 
in  urooUens  and  in  all  thmgs  else,  with  independent 
nations,  and  giving  them  an  equid  trade  to  our  own  cok 

-  Vou  IL  •  .         3^  . 


lac^.^  ^f^  )|oo,4he  .narelty  of  this  jgjc^t,  1;^  iifdu« 
.<)iiS;  $ipd  criupal  ifnprpyemefit  of  ^stem  would  ?Q^I^ 
you  conoeive  that  tibie^  anxjous  ^hcitjude  of  the 
lord  m  the  blue  rthboUt  would  have  wholly  desi 
the  plau  of  summer,  recreation  of  that  board,  by  rdfiear* 
ences  to  examine,  compare,  and  digest  matters  Jor  pvv 
liiaiuenw-You  wpuld  imag^ney  that^  Irish  commissioners 
of  qustoms,  and  EQgtish  commissioners  of  customs^  md 
<pom}i|issioners  of  ex^i^e,  that .  merchants  and  man v&q^ 
turer9  of  every  denommation,  had  daily  cro:wded  t^dlr 
outerrpoms*  Nilhgrum*  The  perpetuid  virtual  adjonn^ 
meat,  and  the  unbrokep  sitting  vacation  of  that  boards  ifspp 
jio  more  disturbed  bjr  the  Irish  than  by  the  pl^iitatiofi 
commerce,  pr  any  qther  commerce*  -  The  same  voaSf^ 
made  a  large  part  of  the  business  which  occupied  d^ 
bouse  for  twd  sessions  before;  and  as  our  mioistkiy 
were  not  then  mellowed  by  the  mild,  emollic^*  ai4 
^n^aging  blandishments  of  our  dear  sister,  into  .(A 
jthe  tep^mess  of  unc|uaUfied  surrender,  the  bomids 
wd  limits  of  a  restramed  benefit  ^naturally  iie^irql 
much  detailed  numagenvent  and  positive  regulatiqni 
But  neither  the:  qualified  prqpositions  wfaiph  were  tx^ 
fceived,.  nor  those  other  qualified  propositioiifi  which  ,yi^ 
rejected  by  ministers,  were  the  leas^  cpncem  of  tfaem^ 
ow  yrece  they  ev^t  thought  of  in  the  business. 
.  It  is  therdbr^,  sjur,  on  the  opinion  of  parliamevi^ 
on  the  opinion,  of  .the  ministers,  and  even  oi^  their 
own  opinion  of  their  ifiutilitv,  ^  that  |  shall  ^propose  to 
you  to  suppress  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations ;  W 
to  recommit,  all  its  business  to  the  council  jfrom  wheq^t 
\X  was  imp^ovidently  taken  ;  and  which  business  (what- 
ever it  might  be)  was  much  better  done,  and  withoiit 
any  expence;  and  indeed  where  in  efiect  it  may  sA 
x^om^  at  last* .  Alinost  all  that  ,  deserves  the  name 
of  business  ther^  is  the  reference  of  the  plamation  acts 
to  the  opinion  c^  gentlemen  of  the  law.  But  all  thii 
'may  be  done,  as  the  Irish  business  of  the  same  ni^ 
ture  has  always  been  done,  by  the  council,  and  with  a  re- 
ference to  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general* 


•  Thert  are  some  regulations*  in  thd  feonsdiold,  irbl 
ttre  to  the  officers  6f  the  y^oeitieA  of  th^  guards,  ahd  the 
officers  and  band  dt  gentlemen  pensioners^  ^Bvfaicb  I  $hall 
likewise  submit  to  your  consideration,  for  t&e  purpose  of 
regulating  establishments,  \i^hich  at  present  are  much 
almsed.  -     ' 

I  have  now  finished  all,  that  for  the  pretent  I  sliall 
trotible  you  with  on  the  plan  of  reduction*  I  mean 
next  to  propose  to  you  the  plan  of '  aVrangement,  by  the 
Irbich  Imean  to  appropriate  and  fix  the  civH  list  money 
to  its  several  services,  according  to  their  nature ;  for  I  aim 
tlhbroughly  sensible,  that  if  a  discretion,  wholly  art)itrary^ 
'tkn  be  exercised  ovel*  the  civil  Hst' revenue,  although 
Ae  most  effectual  methods  tnay  be  taken  to  prevent 
i!hc  inferior  departments  firom  exceeding  their  bounds, 
^the  plan  of  reformation  will  still  be  left  very  imperfect 
Tt  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  safe  to  permit  an  entirely 
Ifrbhrary  discretion^  even  in  the  first  lord  of  the  trea* 
jStarjr  himself:  It  will  not  be  safe  to  leave  with  him 
a  power  of  diverting  the  public  money  from  its  proper 
Objects,  of  paying  it  in  art  irregiil»^  course,  or  of  m- 
yerdtig  perhaps  the  onlcr  of  time,  dictated  by  .the  pro- 
potticfn  of  value,  which  ought  to  reflate  his  application 
of  payment  to  service. 

I  am  sensible,  too,  that  the  very  operation  of  a  plan 
of  economy  which  tends  to  exonerate  the  civil  list  of 
eik:j>er[siVe  establishments,  may  in  some  sort  defeat  the 
capital  end  we  haVe  in  view — ^the  independence  of  par- 
liament ;  and  that  in  removing  die  public  and  ostensible 
means  of  influence,  we  may  increase  the  fund  of  private 
comiptfion.  1  have  thought  of  some  methods  to  prevent 
an  abuse  of  surplus  cash  under  didottion^  application ; 
I  meaii  the  heads  of  secret  service^  tp'ecinl  service^  va^ 
rious  payments^  and  the  like ;  which,  I  hope^  will  an« 
swer,  and  which  in  due  time  I  shaU  lay  before  you. 
Where  I  am  unable  to  limit  the  quantity  of  the  sums  to 
be  applied,  by  reason  of  the  uncertain  quantity  of  the  ser- 
Txce,  I  etideavour  to  confine  it  to  its  tine  /  to  secAre  an 


tidet  riKe  ii^«tilli<m  to  4hr  xli^ufitt^  «onriM/«6  fMA  it 
Belongs ; iiot  ta^ti^^thepragc^ss^of exfrns^iiDr^^^ 
but  ta  coii&ie  i^ta^  tfaM  iiM  m  uoUdx  k(frafMM»Kli 
^ove«        '     '  .  '•         "■   aiitj    -:)•  .ii 

{  Biitthai  fkttf^f  tky^t^n^  utiffptm  whidrXayriMis 
^all;f  ^est,  Uiat  on  which  I  nety  for  the  pttrpoee  tfMmif 

invaf-iable ':6r(iet  in  ^HIls  pi^meiit^  wtoohittdtttt  wt 
1%  j^rmUted  to  ^  fil%t  lord  of  «|kd  ttmsury^^updB.Aiy 
flnet«fffc^  wfafftso^v«r,  to  depart  fvom*.  1  theoc&Nre  divilt 
the  ciytl  list  payments  into  nine  classes^  TpiittB[|g)4i^ 
cftsi  fofViT^rd  aceib9^ih^t4AtiM  itnport^^ 
the  demand,  and  to  the  inability  of  the  personai^ritMfi 
to  eafoft^e  tlieir  preieM^iotiftf  ibatt  ia^iitOL  pft%  lis^  ^ 

debts ;  and,  at  tihe  teitte  titne^  ffoin  the<dhaiMle«<9f  iM 
9e^ription  (^  men;  fi^mitheinetindmto^cw  ibc  nWltk 
n^ss  of  their  situation;  or  from  their  want  a£i^fifif^  nA 
pfower  lo  ienfiot-ce  tideir  pwtanoons,  <tf  ^iMps^brtr.-^ti^ 
entiiN^ly  8^e<^  to  th&fcumrof  ft  minialeie,  "vHAmfeW 
Veeiproaal  powei^  of  «w&ng(  himy>4ttightjtaj|MbTldl^iqi()| 
^onsid^red,  a«id>  are  the  udbi  Ukf^l^.toiKi  .4¥^b9«4Qil  ^ 
^ese  I  place  in  thetugfatfttxiasseBti  ptto^^w^C^lMM^ 
tfao^  w^ose  ftfnclvoMare  oftheltmtim^ffi^^ 
Mihcfst  piersons  dr  tqak  4m/iifte«i<ifr>dbe}i90Mq«tci|^  . 
-ftnd infiuenee#  •     •  ..  '  i.  .  >  ...:  ;.  /»  ii.*».7ri'>fi^.  /uriit/^'j 

in  the  first  dsfift^I  pkKe  th«  juni^^A^M  ofiriAic  totitK  | 
|>ortance.  They  oti^«obeaBisra&j«^7oiK<MrM^ 
cti^'tkmmdss  as-dtrtiMioiM'  asstettfrs  ofii^.r^tft;!^ 
liberties'  of  others/  tHie  jadgas  am,  'Ggiimgh%^l»,m 
a  rie$efk^'mi  mti»ed ^doprattteiv  aad  ViAtiUy;  .mMNrt' 
nected  with  the  pcditical  world.  .^.c'l  \\ 

hi  th€f  second  cbuM  Ifdaw  flBm^'mmis49s.7r3%^^* 
xior  tipon  the  spot  to  ditewuidb  p^mm%  im4  w^>cWi^ 
fore  the  most  lik«ly-Co!  be^  as^tolrfaft  itb^y  jlN»¥«;f*P^ 
times  been^  emiririy'negtnCBdt'tO  thdtgiwM^ijfigfi^^^^ 
perhaps  the  gi>tat  detiosncM  irf  (be  jiattoi^     >  . ,  -m  '  i  v 

In  the  third  class  I  would  'brbg  all  the  tisadesiaen  w^ 
supply  the  crown  by  contracti  or  otherwise. 


J 


r'  nd  «U:'|iefM)D6im' rtfifirot  pttp^. wb^ 

^  In  the  fifths  upon  account  of  honour,  which  ough^  Ux 
f^9e  place  to  noduiig .  but,  4dMi^.  andi^4  in^iiqf/i 
^rfmld  {riaee  the  ponsioos  and  Alowms^p  of  Qaa  ^uyp^}r'a 
ihiyttl/inlkilyt  ccM^pidteoding^  «fc'qfl»»»0;t}Mi  ^ttpeHy.V^get 
tMT  witbUie  ^ktatod  aiknmnoe  of  iihp.prfvy  i^ucsci 
/  •'iti'theisixdi.ehon^  l.fiam  tho6eie$cwRt  Awccm 
tAKise  nkuiea .  may  osccfd  tb^.  pun^-  of  «Mr9 


'  ■  <  • 


mottntLr 


■r'  » 


'    '>f(»  -M  •.        :       .1,   (>    .;i 


^<^  ^In  the^dgiidi,  Ae'OficBs  rfhOMW  ^»^4iit  uk;  aungw  ,4 
^lii  the  niflth^and  die  hstof  aH^/thft  i9Rlarie»aii4  pWr 
iM*^of  ^he  ftret  lord  of  the<tmmii7  hivHicli^  the  ftet 
tfiMlif  of  the  »«xeh0iq(«cv,  and  thft  t^diiier  o^nwniwf^ra  qf 
Mi^  tttiasufy V  ,^ 

'h^U  by  apy yag&ibie  mjamanagnmenili  of. thut part  attb^ 
ttWetiue  wMck'te  left^ak  disowlkqii,  ^or  bf  uny  c^jr  qiod^ 
if'  pro^itfkj^  catth^shoold  be  defickfitior  thC;^^^ 
4^tfie4ovl^k:laiMa,lpMpQaBthat.thea^  oC  those 
•atftHes  wber#  4iq  4leieaeBby  majr  happen  to.&)l,^h4L 
hot  be  fxtttk^  aa  n^idebt  't^  theaeooimt  of 'the  .aiioceeduv 
yeiufv/but'  tiiQ«-it  ahatl  br^cntiseljr  Japted^  9iw!k%  ^mA  lq«t;S 
ao  that  government  will  be  enabled  to  atavt  Hi  die  r^<^ 
ttf  «^i^  Bjew-  ywj^  whoijly  «nakM^» -^^  io  wi^dfind 
iti^^  ♦if^our.  Heieaftev^  4U}€kvik  Uis$^debt.<s|n  evercomf 
^i^a  the '  publitu  -And-  lk>ae<wli^Tdo^not  cmiiider thb^ 
^isaViftg^  becavae ft is-nQt a^ cort^  wm^donot ground 
itkut  ealetdationi-of  the  iaimot  ioa  ibim  exp^riqooe  9itl^* 

past.  i  '  ' .  .. 

T  know  of  lib  mode  of  paea^ Dv^^g!  .the  .eQeetua^  icx- 
^utibn  isfMf  4lMff  but  txh  mtJm  ^1  the  dir^iTt  ipterest  .of. 
Ibsi  eixeeuAve  dffittr>that<it  shalL  berfaUbfii%fiperi^rnu^ 
Aaairming,  then^-that  die  poeaeot  (vast  tiiffwmo^  to  the 
civil  list  is  perftedjr  adequate  to f«Ur if 9  jmrpopc^^^if  .thcrc: 
*3b6yld  be  ^v  ftfiltiDe^  it  muat  ilae  ifcom  the  9iis|iiai)M:e- 


ATI  «OlltUtm  BtyftXl.  TA.  D.  iMt. 

Xient  br  neglect  of 'the  first  eonimissiaijier  6ttbc  treasury ; 
^j^jruwxi  the  prcvposed  plan,  there  can  be  na  expeac^ 
0^iIw^'*a>n^^^  which  he  is  not  himsdf  previously 
to  kuthll^ize  Itb  therefore  justi 

as  welf  a^  politic^  that  the  toss  should  attach  upon  th^ 
delinquency.     * 

'  tf  I  uiic' failure  from  the  delinquency  should  be  veiy 
consiaerable,"  it  will  fall*  on  the  class  directly  above  th^ 
$rst  lord  of  the  treasury,  as  well  as  upon  himself  and 
£ls  board.     It  will  M,  as  it  ought  to  fall,  upon  offices 
ef  no  primary  importance  in  the  state ;  but  then  it  v3l 
ISitt  ppon  persons,  whom  It  wiU  be  a  matter  of  no  slight 
importance  for  a  minister  fo  provoke — it  will  £dl  upo^' 
persons  of  the  first  rank  and  consequence  \Si  the  kingr 
dom ;  upon  those  who  are, nearest  to  the  jLing,  and  fii* 
^ueiitly  have  a  more  interior  credit  with  him  than  (be 
minister  himself.     It  will  fall  upon  masters  <^  the  hors^ 
upon  lord    chamberlains,    upon  lord    stewards,  upoii 
fl^rboms  of  the  stole,  and  lords  of  the  bedcheimber.    Tb^ 
household  troops  form  an  army, .  who  will  be  ready  tq 
mutiny  for  want  of  pay,  and  whose  mutiny  will  be  reafy 
dreadnil  to  a  commander  in  chief.     A  rebellion  of  ^ 
thirteen  Iwds  of  the  bedchamber  would  be  far  more 
terrible  to  a  minister,  and  would   probably  affect  bis 
t>ovtrer  more  to  the  quick,,  than  a  revolt  of  thirteen  co^ 
ionics.  ^  What  an  uproar  su<;h  an  event  would  create  it 
court  I* 'Whkt  .fietiilons  and  committees^  and.  ofsom* 
iians  would  it  Wt  produce !  Bless  me  !  what  a  clatter- 
ing of  Whi^e  sticks  and  yellow  sticks  would  be  about  hi$ 
head — what  a  storm '.  of  gold '  keys  would  fly  about  tb9 
cars  of  ihelpatnister' — what  a. shower  of  Georges,  and 
f  hf^ties,  and  medals,  and  collars  of  S.  S.  would  assaS 
him  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  antichamber,  after  an 
insolvent  Christmas   quarter!   A  tumult  which  couM 
not  be.  appeased  by  ^11  the  harmony  of  the  new-year's 
ode.    Reliikellioti  it  is  certain  there  would  be ;  and  re* 
•^belhon  may  not  now.  indeed  be  so  critical  an  event 
to  those'  who  engage  in  it^  since  its  price  is  so  cor* 


tecAf  ascertained  ;-*aacertaii|ed  at  jutt  ft  tbottmi^ 
pounds.  '  '    ^ 

.  Sir,  this  olasang^  in  mj  bpbioa,  ik  a  serious  md  «oU^ 
security  for  the  performance  of  a  minister^  duty.  Loia 
CbKe  says,  that  fhe  staff  was  put  into  the  treasurerVlldnd, 
to  enable  him  to  support  himself  wheo  thece  fi^as  nd 
money  in  the< exchequer,  and  to  beat  iMii^y.impoitu<ukt6 
solicitors.  The  ibethod  which  I  propose^  would  bitwcr 
bimfrom  the  necessity  of  such  a  broken  staff  to  lean  pnH 
or  such  a  miserable  weapon  for  repulsing  the  4cmaixl% 
<kf  worthless  suitors,  who,,  the  noble  lord,  ki  the  bJu^ 
ribbon  knows,  will  bear  many  hard  blows  on  the  head^ 
and  many,  other  indignities,  before  they  are  driven  front 
the  treasury*  In  this  plan  he  is  furnished  with,  an  an* 
ati^r  to  all  their  importunity  ;  an  answer  far  more  con« 
elusive  than  if  he  had  knocked  them  down  with  his  staff-«» 
•*  Sir,  (or  tqy  Lord,)  you  are  cUling  for  my  own  salary—* 
Sir,  you  are.  calling  for  the  appointments  of  my  col^ 
leagues  who  sit  about*  me  in  office — Sir,  you  are  going 
to  excite  a  mutiny  at  court  against  me — ^you  are  ^^ing 
io  estrange  his  majesty^  confidence  from  me,  through 
die  chamberlain,  or  the  m^ter  of  the  horse,  or  the  groom 
of  the  stole.'* 

As  things  bow  stand,  every  man,  in  propordon  to  his 
consequende  at  court,  tends  to  add  to  the  expences  of 
the  civil  list,  by  all  manner  of  jobbs,  if  not  for  himself^ 
yet  for  hi3  dependents.  When  the  new  plan  i$  esta-» 
blished,  those  who  are  now  auitcnrs  for  jobbs,  will  become 
the  most  strenuous  opposers  of  th^m»  They  will  have  a 
common  interest  with  the  minister  in  public  economy^ 
£vefy  class,  as  it  stands  low,  will  become  security  for 
tile  payment  of  the  preceding  class ;  and  thus  the  pec« 
sons  whose  insignificant  services  defraud  those,  that  are 
useful,  would  then  become  interested  in  fbeirN  payment. 
Then  the  powerful,  instead  of  oppressing,  would  be 
obliged  to  support  the  weak ;  ana  idleness  'W6i)ld  be^ 
come  concerned  in  the  reward  of  industty.  The  whole 
fabric  of  the  civil  economy  would  become  compact  an4 


V 


arguaMd  bodf^  wmrt  every  member  eontriMteetO'te 
wippirt  dBihb  vltole  ;/«idviie».eveii'liie'la0|F'htcimicht 
ietniretJiie.  fMovr.^  the  eotive  enm  •    <  r. 

i  Tliie  ptaR^  Xnadlir  tenermyaeU;  hUkd,  m*  i|K90iMi 
fenttftlkyv'*^  in  way  mfmolsiikm^  but  fai  Uml  tii^,  aHd^ir 
hwMpf iiattitft^;»-itt iHiAt ^ comeg  home  (asBMoii  ttijfli^' 
to  ite  bMtness  smd  hmomm  ef  Mto.'^  ¥ou  fcn^  nMM; 
«!»%  bdfore*y<m^  the  whole  of  my  tchcMe,  «$  far  a9 1  Ufl^ 
digfte*  it  ihto  a^ftirm^  that  mtg^t  be  in  any  re9|>ect'lraiy^ 
thy  ^youf  consideratilM;^-^!  kttend  tt>  by  it  befet^y<jf 
in  five  bills*  Tfae^hui  eomisto,  kiAteAi  of  ttUai^  paAf 
tuit  they  «aiid  upon  ft  fbw.  plain  prindplM. '  ^It  ## 
phM  wliich  tak^s  noiKing  fitim  the  dvU  Kst  .witlilllKldiif' 
ehtfgittgit  0f  atmithetietiual  to  the  wm  tesbftied'tdF'Oi 
public  aerriee.  It  ^weakens  no  one  f\!nc)ft)iiii^<Mii7 
to  government ;  but  on  the  contrary,  by  ^pptcpAMf 
tMpply  *tO  atrrioe,  it  gives  it  greater  vigbur.  It  )|Mtyf  m 
the  means  oforderandforesij^  to  a  minister  ^offUaiifi^^ 
ifhieh  may  always  teep  alt  the  objects  dT  hi^tiffi^'iiff 
their  state,  eonditlont  and  reUti(ms,  distiitetly  Mftx^  liinklr 
It  brings  forward  accounts  without  hdrry  ing  atkf  disNs^^ 
ing  the  accountants  :  whilst  it  provides  ibt     ^-»  ^^ - 


ve^lencae/it  regards  private  ri^[hts.  It  etfaigutshes  'iadtm 
eomiption  almost  to  ^  possibility  of  itsexi$teiM:ei  W 
destroys  direct  and  visible  mftuence' equal  to^lEheal^ 
of  at  least  ifty  members  of  parliament.  La:^^  ^^Jf"^^ 
vents  the^  provision  for  im  majesty's  chil&irt£  m^, 
being  diverted  to  ti[ie  pcdilicai  purposes  of  his  nikmrri  ', 
.  These  are  die^  pomts,  on  wMcb  I  rely  t»  the  1»H^ 
tius  plan  1 1  pursue  economy  in  a  secondary  view,  m 
only  a^  it  is  connected  w^th  these  ^preat  objects.^  i  ^ 
MTsuaded,  that  even  for  supply,  this  scheme  will,  hf  w 
from  unfruitful,  if  it  be  executed  to  the  extent  I  pitymei: 
I  think  it  will  ^ve  to  the  public,  at  its  periods,  tUtf^^ 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  yeat  i  if  not,  it  m 
give  then^  a  system  of  ecpiiomy,  which  b  itself  a  grot, 

ipvenue.    It  Jives  me  w>  little  pride  and    -'^-'^ 


I  • .  .^  >': :  »^  •  » 


4^flL  MBfQfti  ■■■■IlllllllliW  mt 

«Rlpwk9^.  tbe  wrjr  sane^ wkh  thne*  wfaidi  are  now  pwMiQtl; 
kLstim.vhtm  ;of  the  Fpeadi  mbi«ttrt;of  AiMice^  i  i  *apii 
wre,  that  I  lay  before  fM^a«dbc«toeteai]itafKl'^rtictt^ 
ijkildtrilsj  paten  I  JuaK>wkiffY0ciaittDQ:tt«itce4iltp|i^^ 
%Ki.^ta  r^ectnH  dittadptis*af  thia  Mtm;.  •  Iknow  dft'M' 
<|)iwiioo  foremen  4Q»^t  that  audi ^andispoh'tfaang^oisf 
Mrfwtljc  righr<p#-very  ^deairiridlKk  $ .  »biil  tiwt,  unfoftiiBaMl3>^T 

^»nfl8j  ^f|)Mi '«rer  not . |M»iiti«bl«w  MQ  «ot  dcbtefatoi. 
XW^ifiinmhiilKi  ><l  tb^.WiOrkijreaUjr  Ip^riefiQial^nthatidor)^. 
>V^)Nf  >v«)Hn  thie  ra^h  of,ga  in£9ffip«A  ymdefiMndingit 
«^|i  If  ell  (iiraptcfL  {>ur,9m^  MTh^^M.notAwgtbatGciA^ 
^?  jwdflfd  <go<x)  for,  uai  AlWthec  ht^  .OQt  gtvm  <iiji  llMr^ 
n((|ivi^c(^>4P^9^i^y^9t,b.ii:).t^  n«bur#l,alid  lEioral  n^adUU' 
^f4Pfff»97r  JiM^^  ^dcexk  for.  th^  im^on^  liko  fihildren.  w«*/ 


.^  We  iQu$t  fotlQW  the .  jittUine  ^df '  Pfir.  a0U(?a,  .and .  con^i^ 
fop^  QUr^fil ve^  to  .Qivr  sit^ationu  < .  K.  we,  do«  our '  objects : 
mpiajiq^od.f^rqwpa^^bii;.      \yby.#b^ukl  we  reaQlMetd/^ 
d^^PpUUijgT  W»#^  what  J  prnpp^  to  yoii  may  oot* 
las^.tJkr^^^^  defi^ad.  of  (he  {^etui^^svi^^atWe.areAci 
firfynf^resoWi^  to.  comply,  even  with  wh»t  evideniiy  ia  $o  ? . 
tjif^  ,thb,.3Prt,,^  cijicaoppy^  h|?p9ine .  u* f  The  {^ooplev 
ftff  Uk^  ipa^iefk*^  ''^^V/  bavcoply  jto  e^preas  their  .wanta.. 
^.paimp  ^^ingcqa;^^    VJTp.  iu:e  tb^  ^pert  ac^tia;;  *©> 
an;^ei  sKiUmI  r^oiimi;n«  tashw^  tbeju:  wsi^eii  ipltq  per^ 
ie^'|pinn,,j^d  to  fit  the  Hteo^  |qi  t|]|e  U9e»    "they  ace . 
tne  .suffercfs>,they  ,teU  the  syiMtoma  cf  the  QQynw(aiot{k 
lMiV,we  ^Qow.  the  es^act  seat  ox.  the  disease^ apd  how.tQ 
W)ly  the,  feipedy,  apCording  tP  the  rules  jof  ^t     Hour . 
Apck|ng  j^roiiid  it  be  to  see  ua  .|>ervert  our  skUI  intq  a 
aviist^r  rand  servile  dexterity^  for  the  purpose  oCevadfAg^ 
oiir  duty,  ^and  dcfraudini;  our  ^qnployeii^,  who  are  out 
i^tura}  lofds^  of  the  object  of  their  j[u9t  ei^pe^tationa. , 
Ld^.n^  tTie^whoie  not  only  practicable^  but  practicable. 
in  a" very  sfiort  time.      If  we  are  in  earne;it  about  it,  and 
*^eexe/t  that  industry,  and  those  tal^nta  in  forward^ 


fpgnr iwVf  wnpii  nt«niaiBqr«e  cwiik  i  a 

^ Reding  it — ^t  engage,  that  the  whole  waaf  be  fttt  fl 
complete  esecotkn  within  a  yev.  For  my  ova,  pvtyl 
ve  Terr  little  to  recommend  me  for  this  or  for  mm  tadh 
t  a  luid  cif  eaniest  and  anxicm  pnerefaKc  7^ 
which  with  all  its  good  and  all  iu  evil  elects*  is  moidir 
td  io  my  constitntion^  I  faithfully  cngi^  to  ik 
tyniaey  if  they  dioose  to  anpoint  me  to  imy  pait  io  ^ 
execution  of  this  work,  which  (when  they  haie  muff 
it  theirs  by  the  improvements  of  their  wisdom,  wA  ^ 

r\hfr  of,  the  aUe  assistance  they  may  give  me)  m 
night  and  by  day^  in  town  or  in  country,  at  ^ 
de^k  or  in  the.  forert,  I  witt,  without  regard  to  Cfo* 
Tenience*  ease,  or  pleas.ure,  devote  myself  to  their.  46^ 
vice,  not  expecting  or  admitting  aw  reward  wb^ 
I  awe  to  this  country  my  labour,  which  is  my  all  r 
ewe  to  it  ten  times  more  Industry^  if  ten  times, 
^toidd  exert*  After  aU,  I  shall  be  an  unprofit^e  servi^ 
j  At  the  san>e  time*  if  I  am  able,  and  if  I  shall  be  ft^ 
inttted,  1  v^ ill  lend  an  bumble  helping  band to^aji  cm 

iroqd  work  which  is  going  otu  I  have  not,  stfV  ^ 
rantic  prcbumption  to  suppose,  that  this  idai^cootaiiil 
k  it  the  whole  of  what  the  public  baa  a  right  to  cxoeA 
in  tbq  mttat  work  of  reformation  they  call  for»  inoee^ 
|t  f^lls  mfinitely  short  of  it*  It  &lls  short,  even  of  M 
own  ideas.  .  I  have  soine  thoiighte  not  yet  fully  ripesm 
fel^ti ve  to  .a  reform  in  the  custmns  and  excise,  as  stD 
1  ^n  some  other  branches  of  financial  administisUiQlu 
'here  are  other  things,  too,  wl>ich  form  essential  pacts 
In  a  great  plan  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  indeopst 
^enoc  of  parliament  The  contractors'  bill  ,of  ^  9^ 
tear  it  is  fit  to  revive;  and  I  rejoice  that  |(.1&  f 
oettcr  bands  than  nune»  The  bill  for  suspcndiag  ^^ 
rotes  o(  custbm-hpuse  offioers,  brought  into  parliaqic|)t 
apveral  years  ago,  by  one  of  our  worthiest  and  wk^ 
members,^  (would  to  God  we  could  along  with  tte 

^  Yf*  Dsirdetvelli  Etq,  sbancellor  of  the  exchecjaer^  if  ttt. 


fAhtirevive ^  person  whd  Imposed  it  f)  Bitt  a tnata t)!* 
teiy  nsa!  ifitegHty:^  honour,  and  ability,  will  be  found  tm 
tEike  his  placi,  tod  to  carry  his  idea'  ifito  fiiR  execiKion^ 
Vondl  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  review  our  iiiilrtarjl 
exigences  Jbr  some  years  past,  and,  if  possdbt^,  to  bind 
Op  and  dose  that  bleeding  artdry  of  profusion :  but  that 
bttsiness  aiso,  I  hare  rtason  to  hope,  will  be  undert^tn 
hf  abiltetes  that  are  fully  adequate  to  it«  ddmetfaing 
iktust  be  devised  (if  possible]  to  check  the  minous  expeQC|$ 
cf  elections. 

Si^  an  or' most  of  these  liiings  fxuist  be  done;    Cverji 
ink  must  take  his  part. 

***lf  we  should  be  able,  by  dexterity  or  power,  or  ih^ 
triguei  id  disappoint  tbe  expectation  of  otu-  constituent^ 

Et  witt  it  avian  tls?  we  shaU  never  be  stroAg  or  art^ 
tiongh  to  pafrty,  or  toput  by  the  irresistible  del 
ds  of  our  situation.  That  situation  caUs  upon  usr' 
inld  npoQ  xmt  cof^tiioents  too,  "with  a  voice  which  wim 
l^lieard*  I  am  sitre  nt>  man  Irmore  zealously  attached 
IRfai  i  amr  to  the  privileges  of  this  house,  particular!/ 
fa  regard  ttt  the  'excltiaivb  mahtkgement  of  modey.  Th0 
folds  hkiW  no  right  to  the  dnsppsition,  in  any  sense,  dt 
rfieipQblic  purse;  but  they  have  gone  fiirthe^  nt^sel&^ 
tferikd  than  ctir  utmost' jeal^ms;^  ccmld  have  req[uired«  A' 
jKmer  of  examining '  act:ounts^  to  cerisure,  correct,  andt 
I^Miish,  we  never,  that  I  kriow,  hafve  thou^t  of  denying^ 
to  die  iiottse  of  lords.  It  is  sgrnediing  more  than  a  cen- 
tary  since  i^  voted  Aot  body  useless :  thef  hkve  noif; 
-tiMd  themselves  so.  The  whole  hope  df  reformatio^ 
lis  M  'length  €9st  upon  us  /  and  let  lis  hot  deceive  the 
mdon,  which  does  us  the^  honour  to  hope  every  thinfl^ 
0om'otir  vhtue.  If  o^  the  nation  are  not  equally  0>hvai4 
ib  'pf^ss  this  dt^^y  upon  us,  vet  be  assured,  that  thejjf^ 
idl  emtatl^  expect  we  shodld  perfbrm  it.  The  re- 
sptfctftU  sHence  of  those  wlio  wait  upon  your  pleasure^ 

« In  the  debste  on  di<^  rejecttoo  #1  Lord  ShdbimiQ's  wf^M  In 
lk^bQyss#flon]9t. 


tu^riA^  ar  pbwerftil  with  yon  «  ^^afttfr 
iH^ho  r«qti)M  ybw  iservice  as  tb^r  tights 
d6ot^,  Affect  in  feel  burtfer  your'dlghityy 
fi^ppose,  thut  Avenaceft  tgre  hdd  out  la*  yom 
^eir  gbbd  opinlofr^  by  she^ng  that  no  foemats^ 
liecessaiy  to  stkAuliite  you  to  your  Arty.  'cBtit^  si^ 
whit^  we  tnniy  sympfithize  with  them;  in  onepfioint,  tAl 
itymtiMhSae  with  tis  in  another,  weou)^  icr^attendi^ 
l^to  those  who  approaeh  M  like  faien,  «iidr>«^ti 
the  guise  of  petitioners,  speak  to  us  in  the  tmi^oi 
<^C6aled  authoriry «  it  is  not  w  tsii  t6  fdfrc$^  thdn  to  Bfd 
out  more  plainly,  what  tiiey  pUonly  ifaeaiU:  BotvAl 
petitioners  ate  vioteht.  Be  it  so.  Those  who  ane  W 
jioxioQs  about  your  cdndua/are^Mot'iSioiieidiatifcpireiytl 
.Mostv'  Moderate  aieitioti  md  fiStiatcd  enjoyMBUttitf^ 
tx^ld  and  respeetAil )  but  annu-dent  atKl  injufed^pasuill 
i^  ttni)M^red  up^  tiHth'  wrath,  atyft  grief,  mdf:  ahamer  lil 
'tonsdious  w^itb,  and  the  mfilddening- sense  ^^^'viaUi 
Ti^ht.  *  A  Jealous  knMeligfatts'listorebrirQm  the  fir^^ 
'Of  the  {bries.-^Thev  who  caH  upon  yon>  to  belong^ifjal 
^0  the  •peopjef  are  those  whoMribb^yOu^'Somiirn  to>)M«t 
^prdpt^  hcJttlc  J  to  the  -»pli*e  of  yoor  »dtrty^  W-^  pii 
^  y^ftiir  tmrioo)*,  try  the  ^^nsionhbufie'of ^ll« geflwHk 
!ie)^i^e', '%iid  ndlid  ^sati«lfe6tion,  We  ha¥e<  fiandsbci^ili 
.the  people  of  England  (indbed'we  h;ave)^80lbe  itat^itt^ 
^ofjealpusy.  Let  us  leave  that  sort  of  company  wWA 
if  it  does  not  destroy  our  innocence,  pollutes  our  honoar : 
let  us  free  ourselves  at  once  from  every  thing  thatch 
increase  their  suspicions,  and  enfiame  their  just  rrsert* 
jnent ;  let  us  cast  away  from  us,  with  a  generous  scorih 
all  the  love-tokens  and  symbols  that  we  have  beep  s^^  ' 
and  light  enough  to  accept  ;r-*all  the  bracelets,  and  snul^ 
boxeSi  and  miniature  pictures,  and  hair-devices,  and  lii 
the  other  adulterous  trinkets,  that  are  the  pledges  of  oaf 
idienation,  and  the  monuments  of  our  shame.  L^  ^ 
return  to  our  legitimate  home,  and  all  jars  and  ali 
quarrels  will  be  lost  in  embrace^.  Let  the  commons  in 
/parliament  assemble,  be  one  and  the  same  tbisg  ^i^ 
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n»  aft  far^«  The  di(»iinotionft  ttitt  .am  laade 
us,  are:  umawr^l  aiHJI,  v4ck#4 ^ c^tfi^ti^* 
idcmify,  let  U3  iiicorporaite  ourh«lv€»  with  the 
^^oplt.  Let'  U9  cut  all  the  fabler  ac^l  sir^  the  cbaias 
!!Sirhieli  tie  us  to. an  unfaithful  shore,  ami  ei^ter  the  frienc|» 
\f  hvbour,  thuk  shoots  £ir  o^t  intot  1^  xs^\xi  /ita  luoins 
fartid  jstlecs  to  receive  us^^^-r*"  War  with  the  world>  awl 
^pcaoe- with  our  comtitvciiita»"  Be  thi«t, pur.  no^tft^aad 
»ur  (Nfintiple^  Thens  indeed*  ,we  4^  b<^  tr^ly  gn^y 
:Jftes])ccting  ourselves^  we  shall  ^  reapfcted  by  the 
^oir^«.  At  presQixt  aJ]  is  troubfe  and  cliudy,  and  di«r 
sttactBd^  and  full  o£  ai^e^  and  ti»rbuleiic^»  both  abroad 
mud  aib.  home  ;  but  jthe  air  ipaf  be  ol^ared  by  this  s^to^li), 
!iuid  ligl¥;  and  fertiUty  xws  .fpUow  ,itv  JUtt  )is  ^ixo 
tji/faithfal  pledge  to  tbe.peoplei  th<K  wj?  bo^ur,  in^^t 
croivDd  but  that  we  Hlfing  tp,  ^^vot  ;,that>  we  ace 
ir  auxitiarieat  anil^  not  tb^ir  tadci-ma^tem  f  the  $?lloiy 
f iabonr^i^  ii|  the  ^am^  vineyard ;  not  lording  ov^r  their 
rtigfats,  but  helpers  5>f  their  joy;  |J|^  to^ tax. them  U^ 
^^fpieva^Ece, to  puraclyes^  b^.to  qut  lOf  fromo^r ^i)|9](« 
Tinenta  t»,fcrwa«d  tbejrq^ia  tbe  bighe^ ;  S;rati&iatiQD  .Mje 
tfupq  capable  Qf^reeeiving^  I.  fi^^l  with.cqmforti  tihat,  we 
aire  all  war^iffd  with  thes^^^awtime^lia,  and.whii^.we  {ire 
Jldioa  warm^  I.wi^  ^o  may  gQ  dimistlj^  fiod  with  ajpbMr^ 
.fill  boart  t^  /IIhs  aiMutai^^ /  ^f>Mc» 
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IBgltdHi  ^hm  his  Speech  m  dmefkm  TidM^m. 
driSAcrst  01  Mr.  ORENVILLE.        .    ' 

ffctibegan  to  dawn'' the  first  glimmerings  of  this  oct^ 
Cblony  system.  It  appeared  riiore  distinctly  gfterwa^r^i^ 
ivheh  !t  ^as  devolved  upon  a  person,  to  wbom  on  c^tKW 
ajpcounts  this  country  owes  very  great  obligations.  *  I'*^' 
betiievt  that  be  had  ^  Very  serious  desire  to  benefit, 
public*  But  with  no  small  study  of  the  detail,  he  did ) 
seem  t6  have  hi&  view,  at  least  equallyj  carried  ^o  : 
total  eircuit  of  bur  affairs. '  He  generally  considerecif  nis  a|^j 

E!ts  in  lights  that  were  raAer  too  detached.  No  man  pai 
Have,  that^  at  this  time  of  day  I  mean  to  lean  on  tli$ 
venerabtc.'  memory,  of  a  great  man,  whose  loss  we  de- 
|>IoiPe  in  cortimon.  '  Our  little  party-differences  have  beqi' 
long  ago  cOmpbsed ;  and  I  have  acted  more  widi  \iivoL 
and  certainly  with  more  pleasure  with  hini,  tfean  ever 'Ij 
acted. against  hith.      Undoubtedly  Mr, /Grehvilfe  w^'i" 

'st-ratie\  figure  in  tliis  country.     With  a  masculine 'jin^^ 
[ef standing,  and  a  stout  and  resolute  heart,*  he  had;  aa 
application  undissipated  and  unwearied.      He  took  pdK> 
lie  business,  not  as  a  duty  which  he  was  to  fulfil,  but  aa, 
a  pleasure  he  was  to  enjoy  :  and  he  seemed  to  have  no 
delight  out  of  this  house,  except  in  such  things  as  some 
way  related  to  the  business  that  was  to  be  done  in  it« 
If  he  was  ambitious,  I  will  say  this  for  him,  his  ambi- 
tion  was  a  noble  and  generous  strain.      It  was  to  raiso 
himself,  not  by  the  low  pimping  politics  of  a  court,  but 
to  win  his  way  to  power,  through  the  laborious  grada* 
tions  of  public  service  ;  and  to  secure  to  himself  a  weD« 
earned  rank  in  parliament  by   a  thorough  knowledge  of 
its  constitution,  and  a  perfect  practice  in  all  its  business. 

Sir,  if  such  a  man  fell  into  errors,  it  must  be  from 
defecta  not  intrinsical :  they ,  must  be  rather  fiooj^t  in 


tfie  parUcular  habits  of  his  life ;  which,  though  tfa^ 
do  not .alMTv  the  ground- voij^  of  chotettfr.  fM^tQCI  ^ 
with  their  own  hue.  He  was  bred  in  a  profession.  He 
was  bred  to  the  law,  which  is,  in  my  opinion^  one  off 
the  first  and  noblest  of  human  sciences  ;  a  science,  which 
does  more  to  quickeiK  «nd  invigorate  the  und^ntanding^ 
than  all  other  kinds  of  human  learning  put  together :  but 
it  is  not  apt,  except  in  persons  rery  happUy  borpt  ^^\ 
Qf^Vi  and  libers^ize  the  mind  exactly  in  the  samc^  prp^.^ 

E^rtion.  Passing  from  that  study,  he  did  not  go  very ' 
rgely  into  the  world,  but  plunged  into  bu4nes§  ;  \ 
diiean  into  the  business  of  office,  ^nd  the  limi^d  iind 
fix^d' methods  and  forms  establ^hed  there^  Much  know^ 
&dge  is  undoubtedly  to  be  had  in  that  lipe  ;  ^d  thprq 
i^  tk)  knowledge  which  i^  not  valuable.  '  !^ut  it  may  \)fi 
truly  said,  that  men  too  touch  conver^nt  in  office,  are 
rarely  minds  of  remarkable  enlarg^mei^t. .  Their  habitsk 
are  apt  to  give  them  a  turn  to  think  the  substance  oj 
business  not  to  be  much  more  i,n)p9i^nt  than  the  ibrms 
ib  which  i^  is  conducted.  These  forms  are  adapted  ta 
c|tdinary  occasion^  ;  and  therefore  persons  who  are  nur*^ 
tured  in  office  do  adm^irably  well,  as  long  as  things  go| 
on  in  their  common  order  ;  but  when  the  high  roads  are 
broken  up,  and  the  waters  outj  when  a  new  and  trouble^i 
sc^ne  is  opei^t^d,  apd  the  file  affords  no  precedent,  thea 
it  is  that  a  far  greater  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  A 
more  extensive  comprehension  of  things,  is  requisite  thaii 
ever  office  gave,  or  than  office  can  ever  give.  Mr, 
Grenville  thought  better  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  le- 
^  station  than  in  truth  it  deserves.  He  conceived,  and 
many  conceived  along  v/ith  him,  that  the  flourishing  trade. 
erf  this  country  was  greatly  owing  to  law  and  institution^ 
and  not  quite  so  much  to  liberty  ;  for  but  too  many  are 
apt  to  believe  regulation  to  be  commerce^  and  Xxm^  tQ 
be  revenue,  &c. 
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f  HAVE  done  with  the  third  period  of  your  policy itbff 
return  to  your  ancient  system,  and  your  ancient  tr^M^ 
quillity  and  concord*  Sir,  this  pt riod  was  not  as  looses 
it  was  happy«  Another  scene  was  opened,  and  om^ 
actors  appeared  on  the  »tage.  The  state^  in  the  condltkil 
I  have  decribed  it,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  61[ 
lord  Chatham — a  great  and  celebrated  name ;  a  ttsjot 
that  keeps  the  name  of  this  country  respectable  in  evOT 
other  on  the  globe.     It  may  be  truly  called) 

Clamm  et  ytnerabile  nom^n 
Cendbns,  et  multum  nostrx  qu6d  proderat  urbl. 

Sir,  the  venerable  age  of  this  great  mati,  his  merital 
ranbu  his  superior  eloquence,  his  splendid  ^Malitics,  bi|. 
eminent  services,  the  vast  spaee  he  fills  in  the  ej^c  ^ 
mankind;  and  more  than  all  the  rest,  bis  (all  finoNi 
power,  which,  like  death,  canoniaes  and  sanctifies  a  grot 
character,  will  not  suffer  me  to  censure  any  part  of  lui 
conduct.  I  am  afi*aid  to  flatter  him  ;  I  am  sure  I  aoi 
not  disposed  to  blame  him.  Let  those  who  have  betra}td 
him  by  their  adulation,  insult  him  with  their  malevoleDOCi 
But  what  I  do  not  presume  to  censure,  I  may  have  leave 
to  lament.  For  a  wise  man,  he  seemed  to  me  at  that 
time  to  be  governed  too  much  by  general  maxims.  I 
speak  u  ith  the  freedom  of  history,  and  I  hope  without 
ofience.  One  or  two  of  these  maxims,  flowing  fiomaft 
opinion  not  the  most  indulgent  to  our  unhappy  specictf 
and  surely  a  little  too  ^neral,  led  him  into  measursi 
that  weie  greatly  mischievous  to  himself :  and  for  that 
reason  anu^ng  others,  perhaps  fatal  to  his  country ;  mca- 
3ureS|  the  effects  of  Ynhxoh  I  am  afiraid,  arc  for  ercr 
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in^uii^e-  ^  He  ipa49  *»..^,«?*i?tn4ipn,  «>  checkered 
und  speckled  ;  he  put  'togelner  &  'j)ieQe'  of  joinery^  so 
CTQs^Iy .  indented  and  whimsdcally  dovetailed  r  a  cabinejt 
so  variously  inlaid ;  suqh  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic ; 
$uch  a  tesselated  pavc|;i^c^t.;^'^Q^t  cement,  here  a  bft 
pf  black  stone  and  there  a  bit  of  wlut^ ;  patriots  and  cour* 
tiersi  king's  friends  and  republicaxis ;  whigs  and  to^ 
rics ;  treacherous  friends  and  open  enemies  ;  that  it  was 
mdera  a  vely  curious  show ;  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch 
sMidui^ure.tOstahdfOn^  ,  i    .,      ,         '    , 

,^tflF  consequence'  of  this  arran|^mei^  tho  confusion' 
v^2^  sucn tl)at.his  own  principles  coul^  nptpbssibly  have' 
MkY  effect  or  influence  in  the  conduct  of  afiairs* .  If  ever 
he  fell  mto  ^  fit  of  the  fout,  or  if  any  other  cause  with** 
qrew  ninf  fronj,  publiQ  cares,  prific^les  directjy  contrary 
^re  sure  to  predpinir^te^  \  \yiien.  he  'had  executed  his 
plan,  he  ha^  not  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  oh ;  when 
he  had  accQmpli^h^d  his  .scheme  of  admii^^tmion,  he 
was  no  loneeir  a  minister*  "^Vhen  his  face  was  hid  for  a 
j^bbment,  his  trhdle  system  was  on  a  wide*  sea^  vndiout' 
^hasttM'  comjjpass.  "the  gentletneii,  his  particular  friends/ 
iHtha  <;6nfidence  in  him  which  was  justified  even  in  its 
p^rtr^aganoe  by  h^^  superior  abilities,  had  oe ver  in  any ' 
instance  prestimed  upon  aiiy  t»)ini6n  of  their  own.  De-! 
prived  of  his  gufdihg  influence,  they  were  wljirled  about, 
the  sport  of  every  gust,  and  easily  arivep  intp  any  port  i 
aind  as  those  who  Joined  with  them  in  manning  the  vessel 
gf  the  statp  werc^most  directly  opposit^  t6  ^i^  bpinions^ 
injures,  alid  character,  and  m  the  mc^t  artflil  and 
n^st  pOTi'erfuI  of  the  se^,  they  easily  prevailed  so  as  to 
afcize  irpon  the  v^icai^t  derelict  m!nd$  of  his  friends,  and 
instantly  Aey'  turned  the  vessel  wholly  out  o(  thfe  course 
of 'his  policy.  As  if  it  were  to  insult  as  well  as  to  betray 
hfm,  even  long  befor^  the  close  of  the  &-st  session  of  his 
aflministmtion,  when  eveiy  thing  was  publicly  transacted 
and  with  great  parade,  in  his  name,  they  made  an  act 
declaring  it  highly  just  and,  expedient  to  raise  a  revenue 
in  Amernca. '  For  eveil  then,  sir,  even  before  this  splen{ll4 
Vex..  II.  36 
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orb  Tv^s  entirely  sc^f ,  and  while  the  western  horizofi  w«f 
inabljaze  with  his  descending  glory,  on  the  opposite^ 
quarter  of  the  heavens  arose  anodier  luminary,  aicMi  firf 
bis  hour,  became  lord  of  the  ascendant. 

This  light  tools  pas^d  and  set  for  ever.  You  under^ 
i^tand>  to  be  sure,  that  I  speak  of  Charles  Townshcnd, 
officially  the  re-producer  of  this  fatal  scheme  ;  whom  I 
jpannpt  even  now  remember  without  some  degre^  of 
sensibility.  In  truth  he  yrz&  the  delight  and  om^erit 
of]  tl^fs  hous^,  and  the  charm,  of  every  private  society 
which  he  honoured  with  his  presence.  Perhaps  Acre 
never  arose  in  this  country,  nor  ih  any  country,  a  min 
of  a  more  pointed  and  finished  wit ;  and  (where  his  pas^ 
aions  were  not  concerned)  of  a  more  refined,  exqmsm 
and  penetrating  judgment.  If  he  had  not  so  great  ik 
fitock  as  some  have  had  who  flourished  formerly,'  ^ 
knowledge  long  treasured  up,  he  knew  better  by  fat 
than  any  man  I  ever  was  acquainted  with,  how  to  bra^ 
together  within  a  short  time,  all  that  was  necesskaiy  to 
establish,' to  illustrate,  and  to  decorate  that  side  of  th^ 
question  he  supported.  He  stated  his  matter  skiffb^ 
and  powerfully.  He  particularly  excelled  in  a  most  h^ 
xninous  explanation  and  display  of  his  subject.  Hk 
style  of  argument  was  neither  trite  and  vulgar,  nor  suh^ 
tie  and  abstruse.  He  hit  the  house  just  between  Wuii 
iand  water.— And  not  being  troubled  with  too  anxiOus  a 
zeal  for  any  matter  in  question,  he  was  never  moit 
tedious  or  more  earnest  than  the  pre-conceived  cpinions 
and  presept  temper  of  his  hearers  required  r  to  wnom  he 
was  a^M^ys  in  perfect  unison.  He  conformed  exactly  to 
.the  temper  of  the  house  and  he-seemed  to  guide,  because 
lie  was  always  sure  to  follow  it 

.1  beg  pardon,  sir,  if  when  I  speak  of  this  and  of  otha* 
^Igreat  men,  J  appear  to  digress  in  saying  something  of 
their  characters.  In  this  eventful  history  of  the  revo- ' 
lutions  of  America,  the  characters  of  such  men  are  of 
TOU(^  importance.  Great  men  are  the  guide-posts  and 
lai¥i-marks' iri  the  state.    The  credit  of  such  men  9X 
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^purt,  qr  in  the  nation,  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  public 
measures.    It  would  be  an  invidious  thing  (most  foreign 
I  tn^t  to  what  you  think  my  disposition)^  to  remark  ihe 
errors  into  which  the  authority  of  great  nameii  l^s  brought 
thp^nation,  .without  doin^  justice  at  the  same  time  ta  the 
g^eat  qualities  whence  that  authority  arose.     The  sub<^ 
ject  is  instructive  to  those  who  Wish  to  form  themselves 
9n  whatever  of  excellence  has  gone  before  them.    There 
^re  many  young  members  in  the  house,  who  never  saw 
that  prodigy,  Charles  Townshend  ;  nor  of  course  know 
wha^t;  a  ferment  he  was  able  to  excite  in  every  thing  by 
the  violent  ebullition  of  his  mixed  virtues  and  failings. 
r*or  failings  he  had  undouf^tedly^many  of  us  remembpr 
tbem — we  are  this  day  considering  the  effects  of  them. 
]^ut  lie  had  no  failings  which  were  not  owing  to  a  noble 
pause;  to  an  ardent,  generous,  perhaps  an  immoderate 
ps^ssion  for  fame  ;  a  passion,  which  is  the  instinct  of  al^ 
great  so.uls..     He  worshipped  that  goddess  wheresoever 
she  appeared ;  but  he  paid  his  particular  devotions  to 
her  in  her  favourite  habitation,  in  her  chosen  temple,  the 
house  of  commons.    Besides  the  characters  of  the  in- 
div'^duals  who  compose  our  body,  it  is  impossible,  ^fr» 
Speaker,  not  to  observe,  that  this  house  has  a  collective 
character  of  its  own.    That  cliaracter,  too,  however  im- 
jperfect,  is  not  unamiable.     Like  all  great  public  collec- 
tions of  men,  you  possess  a  marked  love  of  virtue,  and 
^  abhorrence  of  vice.     But  among  vices,  there  is  none 
which  the  house  abhors  in  the  same  degree  with  i^i- 
stinacif.     Obstinacy,  sir,  is  certainly  a  great  vice ;  andl 
in  the  changeful  state  of  political  affairs  it  is  frequently 
the  cause  of  great  mischief. .    It  happens,  however,  very 
unfortunately,  that  almost  the  wnole  line  of  the  great 
^d  masculine  virtues,  constancy,  gravity,  magnanimity» 
fortitude,  fidelity,  and  firmness,  are  closely  aili^  to 
this  disagreeable  quality,  of  which  you  have  so  just  an 
abhorrence  ;  and  in  their  excess,  all.  these  virtues  very 
easily  fall  into  it.     tie  who  paid  such  a  particular  at- 
tention  tg  all  your  feelings,    certainly  took  W«  oot 


to  shock  diem  by  that  Vice  which  is  most  diagtislftil  ti 
you. 

That  fear  of  displeasing  those  who  ought  most  to  ht 
pleased,  beti^ed  him  sometimes  into  the  other  extreine. 
He  h^d  voteo,  and  in  the  year  1765,  had  been  an  ad* 
Vocate  for  the  stam^  act«     Things  and  the  dispositicBl 
of  men's  minds  were  chatiged.     In  short,  the  stamp  ad 
began  to  be  no  favourite  with  this  house.     Accordmgty» 
he  voted  for  the  repeal.    The  very  next  session,  as  Ac 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away,  the  repeal  begffi 
to  be  in  as  bad  repute  as  the  stamp  act  had  been  ttit 
session  before*    To  conform  to  the  temper  which  begaa 
to  prevail,  and  to  prevail  mostly  amon^t  those  most  bl 
J)ower,  he  declared  very  early  in  the  wmter  that  a  rcrt- 
iiue  must  be  had  out  of  America.    Here  this  extraordt 
jtiary  man,  tfaeh  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  found  hte* 
self  in  great  straits.    To  please,  universally  was  the  ob* 
ject  of  his  fife ;  but  to  tax  and  to  please,  no  more  tfatt 
to  love  and  to  be  wise,  is  not  given  to  men.     However, 
he  attempted  it.    To  tender  the  tax  palatable  to  tbe 
^rtizans  of  American  revenue^  he  made  a  prcamUe 
stating  the  necessity  of  such  a  revenue.    To  close  wi4 
the  American  distinction,  this  revenue  was  eacfemal^  or 
port  duty ;  but  again  to  soften  it  to  the  other  party,  it 
was  a  duty  of  supply^  &c.    This  fine  spun  scheme  had 
the  usual  fate  of  all  exquisite  policy.  But  the  original  plan, 
tod  the  mode  of  executing  that  plan,  both  arose  singlj^ 
and  solely  from  a  love  of  our  applause;    He  was  trmf 
the  child  of  the  house.     He  never  thought,  did,  or  said 
any  (hing  but  whh  a  view  to  you.    He  every  day  adapt- 
ed  himself  to  your  disposition ;  and  adjusted  himself  be- 
fore it,  as  at  a  looking-glass. 

He  had  observed,  that  several  persons,  infinitely  te 
Inferiors  in  all  respects,  had  formerly  rendered  Acm- 
selves  considerable  in  this  house  by  one  method  alone* 
They  were  a  race  of  men  (I  hope  in  God  the  species  is 
extinct)  who,  when  they  rose  in  their  place,  no  man 
living  could  divine  from  any  known  adherence  to  partiWj 
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to  oc^ioiis,  or  to  principles  ;  from  aof  order  or.^^tem 
m  uieir  politics ;  or  from  any  sequel  or  connection  iii 
their  ideas,  what  part  they  were  going  to  take  in  any 
debate.  It  is  astonishing,  bow  much,  this  uncertainty, 
CBpeciaUy  at  critical  times,  called  the  attention  of  all 
paorties  on  such  men*  All  eyes  where  fixed  on  them, 
all  ears  open  to  hear  them ;  each  party  gape4  and  look* 
ed  akematdy  for  their  vote,  alfqost  to  the  end  of  their 
speeches^  While  the  house  hung  in  this  uncertainty, 
#ow  the  hear-hims  rose  from  this^side — ^now  they  re-bel- 
k)Wed  from  the  other  ;  and  that  party  to  whom  they  fell 
at  last  from  their  tremulous  and  dancing  balance,  always 
leoeived  them  in  a  tempest  of  applause.-  The  fortune 
of  such  men  was  a  temptation  too  great  to  be  resisted 
by  QnCi  to  whom  a  single  whiff  of  incense  withheld  gave 
oittch  greater  pain>  thsm  he  received  delight  in  the  clouds 
of  it  which  daily  rose  about  him  from  the  prodi^  su** 
perstiticm  of  innumerable  admirers.  He  was  a  candi- 
date  for  contradictory  honours  ;  and  his  great  aim  was 
to  make  those  agree  in  the  admiration  of  him  who 
never  agreed  in  any  thing  else. 


[The  fiiUoving  arguments  lovnRids  the  conclusion  of  thh  speech 
are  so  sensible,  so  moderate,  so  wise  and  beAUtifut,  that  I  cannot 
redst  the  temptation  of  copying  them  out,  though  I  did  not  at  first 
intend  it.  Burke's  speeches  are  to  me,  in  this  my  parliamentary 
progress,  nrhat  the  Duke's  castle  was  to  Sancho  :  t  could  be 
content  to  staj  there  longer  than  I  am  able.  I  have  no  inclination 
to  leave  the  stately  palaces,  the  verdant  lawns,  the  sumptuous  eilter- 
tainments,  the  grave  discourse,  and  pleasing  sounds  of  musicy  to 
sally  fdrth  in  search  of  bad  roads,  meagre,  fare,  and  barren  adven* 
tures.  Charles  Fox  is  todeed  to  come  ;  but  he  is  but  the  knight  of 
the  Green  hurtout.  Pitt  is  the  brazen  head  that  delivers  mysteri*- 
ous  answers ;  and  Sheridan,  Master  Peter  with  his  puppct-sbo^. 


a»4  mwnoi  Buium       [A^avfr^. 

If  you  do  not  &U  in  with  thb  motion,  theoKGuK  som^ 
thing  to  fight  for,  consistent  ia  theoiy*  and  valuable  in, 
practice.  If  you.muat  employ  yonr  strength,  employ  it 
to  uphold  yoi^  .in  some  honourable  right  or  some  profit- 
ble  wrong*  If  you  are  apprehensive  thst  the  oonoessign 
recommended  to  you,  though  pn^r,  should  be  a  meips^ 
of  drawii^jOn  yon  further  but  unreaaonable  claims,*— 
why  then  employ  your  force  in  supporting  that  nm^ 
able  concession  against  those  unreasonable  demands* 
You  >vill  employ  it  with. more  grace,  with  better  e%€t« 
and  with  great  probable  concurrence  of  all  the  Xdtifffd 
and  quiet  people  in  the  provinces  ;  who  are.  r^^w^i^^i^ 
with,  and  hunied  away  by,  the  violent ;  havixig^  "^^^ 
different  dispositions,  but  a  common  interest,  ^m 
apprehend  that  on  a  concession  you  should  be^  JfiJ^S^ 
by  metaphysical  process,  to  the  extreme  liae%  unij  ^i 
gued  out  of  your  whole  authority^  my  advice  i^^  t^ : 
when  you  have  recovered  your  old,  your  strong,  y,^ 
tcnabl^  position,  then  face  about-rrstop  shojrtT-^^.^ 
thing  morer— reason  not  at  all— oppose  the  ancieint  pcJK|; 
and  practice  of  the  empire,  as  a  rai^part  a^jajil^t  .itjt; 
speculations  of  innovations  on  JbQth  sides  of  the^quesuoiu 
and  vou  will  stand  on  great,  manly^  and  sure  ^uno} 
On  this  solid  basis  fix  your  machines^  and  they  will  dbw 
worlds  to  you.  .  j 

Your  ministers  have  already  adopted  the  American  dis^ 
tlnction  of  internal  and  external  duties.  It  is  a  distinctioo, 
whatever  merit  it  may  have,  that  was  originally  moved  by 
the  Americans  themselves  ;  and  I  think  they  will  acq/iiiescc 
in  it,  if  they  are  not  pushed  with  too  much  logic,  aodtoo 
little  sense ;  in  all  the  consequences.  That  is,  if  eiteri 
nal  taxation  be  understood  as  they  and  you  understood 
it,  when  you  please,  to  be  not  a  distinction  of  gto^ 
graphy,  but  of  policy ;  that  it  is  a  power  for  regulatiQg 
trade,  and  not  for  supporting  establishments.  The  di^ 
tinction  which  is  as  .  nothing  with  regard  to  right,  is  of 
most  weighty  consideration  in  practice.  Recover  your 
old  ground,  and  your  old  tranquillity — try  it — ^I  am 
persuadedi  the  Americans  wUl  compromise  with  you. 
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'When  cbnfi^ence  is  bnce  testdttAy  the  odious  and  sus* 
jicioxx^' sammufn  jus  will  perish  of  course.  l%e  spirit 
of  practScability,  of  moderation,  and  mdtual  conveni*- 
ence,  will  never  call  in  getrmetribal  exactness  as  the  ar- 
bitrator  of  an  amicable  settlement  Consult  and  follow 
your  expericncfe. 

Let  us,  feir,  embrace  some  system  or  other,  beforr 
Kre  ^itd  this  Session.  Do  you  mean  to  tax  America,  and* 
t6  dra^r  a  productive  revenue  from  thence  t  If  you  do, 
speak  out :  name,  fix,  ascertain  this  revenue,  settle  its 
quantity ;  define  its  objects ;  provide  for  its  collection  ; 
aiki  then  "fight  when  you  have  something  to .  fight  for. 
If  y6ti  murder-^rob  !  If  you  kil) — ^take  possession  ;  and 
do  not  appear  in  the  character  of  madmen,  as  well  as 
ttsasslAs,  violent,  vindictive,  bloody,  and  tyrannical,  with- 
dbt  dn  object.    But  may  better  counsels  guide  you  ! 

Again  and  again,  revert  to  your  old  principles-^seek 
peace  and  ensure  it — Cleave  America,  if  she  has  any 
taxable  miatter  in  her,  to  tax  herself.  I  am  not  here 
going  into  the  distinction  of  rights,  nor  attempting  to 
mark  their  boundaries.  I  do  not  enter  into  these  meta- 
physical distinctions.  I  hate  the  very  sound  of  ihemJ 
Leave  the  Americans,  as  they  anciently  stood,  and  these; 
distinctions,  bom  of  our  unhappy  Contest,  will  die  along 
with  it.  They  and  we,  and  their  and  oUr  ancestors, 
have  been  happy  under  that  system'.  Let  the  memory 
of  all  actions,  in  contradiction  to,  that  good  old  mode, 
on  both  sides,  be  extinguished  for  ever.  Be  content  to 
bind^  America  by  laws  of  trade  ;  yoU  have  alv(ray$  done  it.' 
Let  this  be  your  reason  for  binding  their  trade.  Da  not 
burthen  them  with  taxes  ;  you  Were  not  Used  to  do  so 
from  the  beginning.  Let  this  be  your  I'eason  for  not 
taxing.  These  are  the  arguments  of  states '  a/fd  king- 
doms. Leave  the  rest  to  the  schools;  for  ther6  on^ 
they  may  be  discussed  with  safety.  But  if  intemperately, 
unwisely,  fatally,  you  sophisticate  and  poison  the  very 
scource  of  government,  by  urging  subtle  deductions,  and 
consequences  odious  to  those  you  govern,  from  the  unli: 


Aiited  and  ilHmitable  nature  of  sovereignty,  yp  i  fV 
teach  them  \yy  these  means  to  calt  that  wovcxti^ 
itself  in  question*  When  you  drive  lum  m^,  the  Ifyotf 
viU  surely  turn  upon  the  hunters.  If  that  sovereigntf 
atnd  their  freedom  cai>not  be  reconciled,  which  viVl  tbtj 
take  ?  They  will  cast  your  sovereignty  in  your  face.  No 
body  wili  be  ai^ed  into  slavery.  Sir,  let  the  gentl^oieft 
on  the  other  s^e  call  forth  all  their  ability ;  let  the  best 
pf  them  get  up  and  tell  me,  what  one  character  of  lihcrtj 
th?  Americans  have,  ^md  what;  one  brand  ^!.  dftr 
very  they  are  free  from,  if  they  are  boupd  Jin  their  pisk 
perty  and  industry  by  aU  the  restraints  you  can  int^^ 
0n  commerce,  and  at  the  same;  t}me  are  made  pi^t* 
horses  of  every  tax  you  choose  to  impose,  without  ^ 
least  share  in  granting  them*  When  they  bqar.  th(P  btf** 
then^'C^  unlimited  monopoly »  will  you  biwg  theitill 
bear  the  burthens  of  unlimited  revenue  loo?  The  £q|[- 
lishman  in  Ameriqa  will  feel  that  thi$  is^  slaveiy — that  t 
is  legal  slavery,  will  be  no  compi^ns^tjion  either  tq  Iw 
feelings  or  his  understanding* 

A  noble  lord,*  who  spgke  s^me  time  ago,  is  full  of  the 
jire  of  ingenuous  youth  ;  and  vfhen  he  has  modelled  the 
ideas  of  a  lively  imagination  byexperience^  be  niil  be 
an  ornament  tp  his  country  in  either  house.  He  has 
said  that  the  Americans  are  our  ohildriea,  atyl  bow  cs$ 
they  revolt  against  their  parent  ?  He  says,  that  if  thqf 
are  not  free  m  their  present  state,  England  is  not  free, 
because  Maqches.ter  and  other  considerable  places  aiK 
not  represented.  So,  then,  because  ^om^  tpwns  in  £1%'* 
land  are  not  represented,  America  is  to  have  no  rert^ 
aentative  $t  all.  They  are  *^  our  children  "  bujt  wVo 
children  ^sk  for  bread,  we  are  not  to  give  them  a  stoDC* 
Is  it  because  the  natural  resistance  of  things,  and  the 
various  mutations  of  time,  hinder  our  government  or  iflf 
scheme  of  government,  from  being  any  more  tbao  « 
sort  of  approximation  to  the  right,  is  it  therefore  that  tbo 


^  CarmartheD; 


colonies  are  to  recede  from  it  infinkdy*  f  Wten.  diit 
child  of  our's  wishes  to  assimilate  to  its  parent,  ta  reflect 
with  a  true  filial  resemblance  the  beauteous  countenancq 
of  British  liberty ;  are  we  tatum  to  them  the  shameful 
parts  of  our  constitution  ?  Ace  we  to  give  them  our 
weakness  for  their  strength ;  our  c^probrium  for  their 
glory  ;  and  the  slough  of  slavery,  which  we  are  not  abb 
to  work  offy  to  serve  them  for  theijr  freedom  ? 

£Thus  was  this  great  maa,  merely  for  disclaiming  metaphysicift 
distinctions  and  shewing  their  inapplicability  to  practical  questions, 
considered  as  an  unintelligible  reasoner  ;  as  if  you  were  chargeable 
with  the  very  folly,  of  which  you  convict  others.  Burke  understood 
niet^physics,  and  knew  their  true  boundaries :  when  he  saw  others 
venturing  blindly  upon  this  treacherous  grouod>  and  called  out  to 
them  to  stop,  shewing  them  where  they  were,  they  said|  tlus  mani« 
a  metaphysician.  General  unqualifiec^  assertions,  universal  axioms^ 
^d  abstract  rules  serve  to  embody  ^nr  prejudices;  they  are  the 
watch-words  of  party,  the  strong-holds  of  the  passions.  It  is  there*- 
ibre  dangerous  to  meddle  with  them.  Solid  reason  means  nothing 
more  than  being  carried  away  by  our  passions,  and  solid  se^nse  is  tha|L^ 
I^Mch  requires  no  reflectioix  to  understand  it.J 


I^om  his  Speech  on  ConciKdfion  with  Americak 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  this  necessary  operation 
of  the  form  of  government,  religion  would  have  g^veii 
it  a  complete  dlect.  Reli^on,  always  a  principle  of 
energy  in  this  new  people,  is  no  way  worn  out  or 
iit^ired;  and  their  mode  of  professing  it  is  also  one 
main  cause  of  this  free  spirit.  The  people  are  Protes- 
tants, and  of  that  kind  which  is,  the  most  adverse  to  all 
implicit  submission  of  mind  and  opinion. .  This  is  a  per-- 
suasion  not  only  favourable  to  liberty,  but  built  upon  it. 
I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  the  i:eason  of  this  averseness 
in  tfie  dissenting  churches  from  all  that  looks  like  absor 
lute  government  is  so  much  to  be  sought  in  their  religi^ 
Qus  tenets,  as  in  their  history.    Every  one  kQOws.  tjuit 
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the  Remu  Catlkolk  tdigicn  ia  at  kaat  iHieval  nAk 
most  of  the  govcrnmenta  where  it  prevaila ;  that  it  Ins 
|;enerall J  gone  hand  in  hand  with  them^  and  received 
^-eat  favour  and  every  kind  of  support  from  authority* 
The  church  of  England*  too,  waa  formed  from  her  cradle 
under  the  nursing  care  of  regular  government.  But  the 
dissenting  interests  have  sprung  up  in  direct  oppositioa 
to  all  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  world»  and  could  justi^ 
that  opposition  only  on  a  strong  claim  to  natural  liberty. 
Their  very  existence  depended  on  the  powerful  and  un< 
remitted  assertion  of  that  claim.  All  protestantism, 
even  the  most  cool  and  passive,  is  a  sort  of  dissent 
But  the  religion  most  prevalent  in  our  northern  coloDies 
is  a  refinement  on  the  principle  of  resistance ;  it  is  the 
diffidence  of  dissent,  and  the  protestantism  of  the  pro 
testant  religion.  This  religion,  under  a  variety  of  deno- 
minations, agreeing  in  nothing  but  in  the  communion  of 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  is  predominant  in  most  of  the  nor- 
fhem  provinces,  where  the  church  of  England,  notwith- 
standing its  legal  rights,  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a 
sort  of  private  sect,  not  composing  most  probably  the 
tenth  of  the  people.  The  colonists  left  England  when 
this  spirit  was  high ;  and  in  the  emigrants  was  the  high- 
est of  all :  and  even  that  stream  of  foreigners,  which  has 
been  constantly  flowing  into  these  colonies,  has,  for  the 
greatest  part,  been  composed  of  dissenters  from  the  es- 
tablishments of  their  several  countries,  who  have  broucht 
with  them  a  temper  and  character,  far  from  alien  to  that 
©f  the  people  with  whom  they  mixed. 

Sir,  I  can  perceive  by  their  manner,  that  some  gcn- 
tfemen  object  to  the  latitude  of  this  description,  became 
in  the  southern  ccrfonies  the  church  of  England  forms  i 
large  body,  and  has  a  regular  establishment.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true.  There  is  however  a  circumstance  attending 
tfiese  colonies,  which,  in  my  opinion,  fully  counter- 
balances this  difference,  and  makes  the  spirit  of  liberty 
still  more  hiigh  and  haughty  than  in  those  to  the  north- 
%fa6.    It  is,  tliaft  uk  Virginia  and  the  Carolhuts,  tbef 
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liave  a  s  ^ft  tAuhitddc  of  shctts.  Where  Has  U  llie  caM 
ip  2m]r  part  of  the  world,  those  who  are  free'',  arc  fay  fatf 
the  most  proud  and  jealous  of  theif  freedom*  Fretdoov 
IS  to  them  not  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a  kind  of  rai\k  an4r 
privilege.  Not  seeing  there  that  freedom  (as  in  cQun*> 
tries  where  it  is  a  common  blessbg,  and  aa  broad  ani) 
general  as  the  air,)  may  be  united  with  much  abject  toU, 
with  great  misery,  with  aft  the  exterior  of  servitude^ 
liberty  looks  amongst  them  like  something  that  is  mors 
9ohle  and  liberal.  I  do  not  mean,  sir,  to  commend  the 
Quperior  morality  of  this  sentiment,  which  has  at  least 
as  much  pride  as  virtue  in  it ;  but  I  cannot  alter  the  na* 
tare  of  man.  The  fact  is  so,  and  these  people  of  the 
southern  colantes  are  much  more  strongly,  and  with  vok 
higher  and  more  stubborn  spirit,  attached  to  liberty  thaa 
those  to  the  northward.  Such  were  all  the  ancient  conu 
non-weahhs,  such  were  our  Gothic  ancestors,  such  in 
Qor  days  were  the  Poles,  and  such  will  be  all  masters  oC 
thveSt  who  are  not  slaves  themselves.  In  such  a  peo*^ 
pk,  the  haughtiness  of  domination  combines  with  thei 
apmt  of  freedom,  fortifies  it,  and  renders  it  invincible. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  add  another  circumstance  in  our 
colonies^  which  contributes  no  mean  part  towards  the 

Sowth  and  e&ct  of  this  untractahle  spirit.  I  mean 
eir  education.  In  no  country  perhaps  in  the  world  19 
the  law  so  general  a  study.  The  profession  itself  is 
numerous  and  powerful,  and  in  most  provinces  it  taket 
the  lead.  The  greater  number  of  the  deputies  sent  to 
the  congress  were  lawyers.  But  all  who  read,  and  most 
do  read,  endeavour  to  obtain  some  smattering  in  that 
science.  1  have  been  told  by  an  eminent  bookseller^ 
that  in  no  branch  of  his  business,  after  tracts  of  popu- 
lar devouon,  were  so  many  books  as  those  on  the  law 
ej^ported  to  the  plantations.  The  colonists  have  now 
fallen  into  the  way  of  priming  them  for  their  own  usew 
I  heard  that  they  have  sold  nearly  as  many  of  Black* 
stone's  Cpmmentaries  in  America  aa  in  England*  Geno«* 
lal  Gage  marks  out  this  di^poaitioi^  very  particularly  ia 
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a  letter  on  your  table.  He  states,  that  all  the  pe6{^  ih 
his  government  are  lawyers  or  smatterers  in  law,  and  thai 
in  Boston  tbey  have  been  enabled  by  sticcessfel  eUcaiK) 
wholly  to  evade  m^*  parts  of  bne  of  your  capital  peml 
constitutions.  The  smartness  of  debate  Will  say  that 
this  knowledge  ought  to  teach  them  more  clefu'ly  the 
rights  of  legislature,  their  obligations  to  obedience^  and 
the  penalties  of  rebellion*  AH  this  is  mighty  well.  Bit 
iay  honourable  and  learned  friend  on  die  floor,  nito 
condescends  to  mark  what  I  ^say  for  animadversaon,  vi/S. 
disdain  that  ground.  He  has  heard,  as  well  as  I,  tfalt 
when  great  honours  and  great  emoluments  do  not  wm 
over  this  knowledge  to  the  service  of  the  «tate,  it  i^a 
formidable  adversary  to  govemmenft.  If  the  s|»rit  be 
not  tamed  and"  broken  by  these  happy  methods^  k  s 
stubborn  and  litigious.  Abetmt  sttuHa  in  mares,  Thb 
study  renders  men  actite,  inquisitive,  dexterous^  prompt 
in  attack,  ready  in  defence,  full  of  resources,  in  other 
countries  the  pec^le,  more  simple  and  of  a  less"merc«« 
rial  cast,  judge  of  an  ill  principle  in  government  odif 
by  an  actual  grievance  ;  here  they  anticipate  the  evil,  aii4 
judge  of  the  pressure  of  the  grievance  by  the  badness  tf 
the  principle.  They  augur  m^idgovemiheat  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  snuff  the  approach  of  tyratmy  in  every  taiitt- 
€d  breeze. 


JFVam  the  Speech  on  Mr.  Fox's  JEast  India  BUL 

Xhk  several  irruptions  of  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Persi- 
ans into  India  were,  for  the  greater  part,  ferocious  and 
bloody  and  wasteful  in  the  extreme :  our  entrance  into 
the  dominion  of  that  country,  was  as  generally  with  small 
comparative  effusion  of  blood,  being  introduced  by  va- 
rious frauds  and  delusions^  and  by  taking  advantage  of 
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the  incurablef  bUndy  and,  senseless,  imimosity,  which  tho 
several  country,  powers  bear  towards  each  other,  rather 
than  by  open  force.  But  the  difference  in  favour  of 
the  first  conquerors  is  this ;  the  Asiatic  conquerors  very 
.soon  abated  of  their  ferocity^  because  they  made  the 
o<Hiquefed  country  their  own.  They  rose  or  fell  with  the » 
rise  or  fall  of  the  territory  they  lived  in.  Fathers  th^ra 
deposited  the  hopes  of  their  posterity,  and  children  there 
beheld  the  monuments  of  their  fathers.  Here  their 
lot  was  finally  cast,  and  it  is  the  natural  wish  of  all,  that 
their  lot  should  not  be  cast  in  a  bad  land.  Poverty, 
fiteriiity,  and  desolaticm,  are  not  a  recreating  prospect  tp 
the  eye  of  man,  and  there  are  very  few  who  can  bear  to 
grow  old  among  the  curses  of  a  whole  people.  If  their 
passicHi  or  their  avarice  drove  the  Tartar  lords  to  acts  of 
rapacity  or  tyranny,  there  was  time  enough,  even  in 
the.  short  life  of  man,  to  bring  round  the  ill  effect;s  of 
an  abase  of  power  upon  the  power  itself.  If  hoards 
were  made  by  violence,  and  tyranny,  they  were  still 
domestic  hoards  ;  and  domestic  profusion,  or  the  rapine 
of  a  more  powerful  and  prodigal  hand,  restored  them 
to  the  people.  With  many  disorders,  and  with  few  po« 
litical  checks. upon  power,  nature  had  still  fair  play ;  the 
sources  of  acquisition  were  not  dried  up,  and  therefore 
the  trade,  the  manufiictures,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
country  flourished.  Even  avarice  and  usury  itself,  ope* 
rated  both  for  the  preservation  and  the  employment  of 
national  wealth.  The  .husbandman  and  manufacturer 
paid  heavy  interest,  but  then  they  augmented  the  fund 
from  whence  they  were  again  to  borrow..  Their  re- 
sources were  dearly  bought,  but  they  were  sure,  ^nd  tho 
general  stock  of  the  community  grew  by  the  general 
cfibrt. 

But  under  the  English  government  all  this  order  i^ 
reversed.  The  Tartar  invasion  was  mischievous  ;  but  it 
is  our  protection  that  destroys  India.  It  was  their  en^ 
mity,  but  it  is  our  friendship  :  our  conquest  there,  aftcc 
twenty  years^  is  as  crude  as  it  was  the  first  day.    The 
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mtlvos  sMFoelf  Jciiov  n^iot  it  k  to  aetf  this  fKj  head  flf , 
im  fis^li^haiiui^  Young  mea  (bof  s  almost)  govpni  tiierr 
without  aookty,  and  without  sympathy  widi  the  natiyei* : 
They  ha?e  po  mofe  aocnd  h^bita  with  die  peopk,  thm^ 
if  they  atUl  resided  in  England,  nor  indeed  uy  speciei 
of  inteieourse  but  that  which  is  necessary  to  ouiking  a 
sudden  fortune  with  a  riew  to  a  remote  settlemeoti 
Animated  with  all  the  avarice  of  age,  and  all  the  im^ 
petuosity  of  youth)  they  roll  in  one  after  another,  wave 
after  wave,  and  there  is  nc^hing  before  the  eyes  of  die 
natives  but  an  endless,  hopdess  prospect  of  hew  ligfit$ 
of  bir4s  of  prey  and  passage,  with  appetites  continusdly 
renewing  for  a  food  that  is  continual^  wasting.  Evety 
rupee  of  prpfit  made  by  an  En^ishman  is  lost  for 
ever  to  In^.  With  us  are  no  retributory  superstidonsi 
by  which  a  foundation  of  charity  compensates,  through 
ages,  tQ  the  poor,  for  the  rapine  and  injustice  of  a 
day.  With  us  no  pride  erects  stately  monuroems 
which  repair  the  mischiefs  which  pride  had  produced, 
and  which  adorn  a  country  out  of  its  own  spoils.  Engi 
land  has  erected  no  churches,  no  hospitals,  no  palaces, 
no  schools.  England  has  built  no  bridges,  made  no 
high  roads,  cut  no  navigations,  dug  out  no  reservoirs. 
Every  other  conqueror  of  every  itther  descriptioo  has 
left  some  monument,  cither  of  slate  or  benefcence,  bc^ 
hind  him. '  Were  we  to  be  driv^en  out  of  India  this  day^ 
nothing  would  remain  ta  tell  that  it  had  been  possessed, 
during  the  inglorious  period  of  our  dominion,  by  aay 
thing  better  than  the  ouran  outang,  or  the  tiger. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  boys  we  send  to  India  worse 
than  the  boys  whom  we  are  whiffing  at  school,  or  tint 
we  see  trailing  a  {nkc  or  bending  over  a  desk  at  home. 
But  as  English  youth  in  India  drink  the  intoxicating 
draught  of  authority  and  dominion  before  their  heads  are 
able  to  bear  it,  and  as  they  are  full  grown  in  fortune 
long  before  they  are  ripe  in  principle,  neither  nature  nor 
reason  have  any  opportuni^  to  e^Lert  themselves  for  re« 
medy  of  the  excesses  of  their  premature  power.    Tk 


• 

conaequences  of  their  conduct^  which  in  good  minds 
(and  many  of  theirs  are  probably  such)  might  produce 
penitence  or  amendment,  are  unable  to  pursue  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  flight.  Their  prey  is  lodged  in  England^ 
and  the  cries  of  India  are  given  to  seas  and  winds,  to 
be  blown  about  in  every  breaking  up  of  the  monsoon, 
overareniote  and  unhearing  ocean.  In  Ihdia  all  the 
vices  operate  by  which  sudden  fortune  is  acquired ;  in 
England  are  often  displayed,  by  the  same  persons,  the 
virtues  which  dispense  hereditary  wealth*  Arrived  in 
England,  the  destrovers  of  the  nobili^  and  gentry  ct  a 
whole  kingdom,  wiU  find  the  best  company  in  this  tia- 
tian,  at  a  board  of  elegance  and  hospitality.  Here  the 
manufacturer  and  husbandman  will  bless  the  just  and 
punctual  hand,  that  iii  India  has  torn  the  cloth,  from 
die  loom,  or  wrested  the  scanty  portion  of  rice  and  salt 
from  the  peasant  of  Bengal,  or  wrung  from  him  the  very 
opium  in  which  he  forgot  his  oppressions,  and  his  op- 
pressor. They  marry  into  your  families,  they  enter  into 
your  senate,  they  ease  your  estates  by  loans,  they  raise 
their  value  by  demand,  they  cherish  and  protect  your 
relations  which  lie  heavy  on  your  patronage ;  and  thtrt 
is  scarcely  a  bouse  in  the  kingdom  that  does  nof  fed 
some  concern  and  interest,  that  makes  all  reform  of 
our  eastern  government  appear  officious  and  disgusting, 
and  on  the  whole  a  most  discouraging  attempt.  Itl 
such  an  attempt  you  hurt  those  who  are  able  to  return 
kindness  or  to  resent  injury.  If  you  succeed,  you  savt 
those  wiio  cannot  so  much  as  give  you  thanks,  AH 
these  things  shew  the  difficulty  of  the  work  we  have  on 
hand:  but  they  shew  its  necessity  too.  Our  Indian 
government  is  in  its  best  st^e  a  grievance ;  in  is  neces- 
sary that  the  correctives  should  be  unoonmtonly  vigo- 
rous, and  the  work  of  men  sanguine,  warm,  mA  even 
impassioned  in  the  cavse.  But  it  is  9n  snkNais  thing  tb 
pfeiad  against  abuses  of  a  power  which  origmates  hotk 
oar  ojwn  country,  and  afiecis  those  Whom  wo  are  used 
to  consider  as  strangers. 
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^QTasbomin  1759,  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge.'  He  cnleitd 
at  Uficolo's-Inn)  and  was  called  to  the  bar,  where  be  had  not  moA 
practice. ,  He  was  just  returned  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Applcbf ,'  The  follouing  is  the  first  speech  he  made  in  the  lwu»i 
on  ecom^mical  refcjrm.  He  became  chancellor  of  the  exclMX)^ 
in  1783,  which  office  he  continued  till  1801.  He  tiien  retired  w 
came  in  again  b  1804,  and  Gonli«Med  in  that  Q^e  till  hift4^ 


-«»< 


Hk  began  with  declaring,  that  when  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance  was  under  discussion  in  that  hovse^  he 
thought  It  the  duty  of  every  mieiDber  of  parliameot  lo 
speak  his  sentiments  upon  it ;  that  hb  constituents  might 
be  able  to  form  a  judgment  how  far  he  was  likdf  t9 

Eroye.  a  faithful  representative,  ^and  whether  h^  avowed, 
imself  a  true  friend  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  tf 
meaat  to  uphold  the  influence  of  the  crown,  in  its  pre* 
seqt  increased  and  dangerous  extent.  He  obaerwi 
that  he  perfectly .  approved  oi  a  sentiment  which,  hid 
been  thrown  out,  by  a  gentleman  who  opposed  the  bOit 
that  such  a  plan  of  economy  as  that  proposed  by  the 
bill  should  have  originated  with  the  crown  itseUf.  It 
ought  to  have  come  from  his  majesty's  ministers.  & 
would  have  come  with  more  grace,  it  would  have  come 
with  more  benefit  to  the  publ^  sen'ice,  if  it  had  sprung 
from  the  royal  breast.    His  majesty's  mimsters  ought 
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to  have  come  forward,  and  proposed  a  reduction  in  the 
ehrii  list,  and  thereby  given  the  people  the  consolatioa 
rf  knowing,  that  their  sovereign  participated  in  the  suf* 
ierings  of  the  empire,  and  presented  an  honourable  ex« 
ample  of  retrenchment  in  an  hour  of  general  difficulty. 
They  ought  to  have  consulted  the  glory  of  their  royal 
staater,  and  seated  him  in  the  hearts  of  his  people^ 
by  abating  from  magnificence  what  was  due  to  ne- 
cessity. Instead  of  waiting  for  the  slow  request  of 
&  biirchened  people,  they  should  have  courted  popu- 
hirity  by  a  voluntary  surrender  of  useless  revenue.  Far 
more  agreeable  would  it  have  been  to  that  liouse  to 
acci»ie,  thao  to  propose ;  much  more  pleasing  to  have 
observed  the  free  exercise  of  royal  bounty,  than  to  make 
the  appeal,  and  point  out  what  was  right,  or  what  w^ 
necessary.  But  if  the  ministry  failed  to  do  this ;  if  they 
interfered  between  the  benignity  of  the  sovereign  and 
tbe  distresses  of  his  people,  and  stopped  the  tide  of 
voyal  sympathy,  was  that  a  reason  why  the  house  of 
commons,  his  majesty's  public  counsellors,  should  desist 
from  a  measure  so  congenial  to  the  paternal  feelings  of 
the  sovereign,  so  applicable  to  the  wants  and  distresses 
of  the  people  ?  The  natural  beneficence  of  the  royal 
hotot  would  be  gratified  by  the  seasonable  remittance ; 
Ml  it  was  surely  no  reason,  that  because  the  minis* 
^  failed  to  do  their  duty,  the  house  should  cease  to 
Itteod  to  tiieirs.  It  had  been  -  agreed  on  all  v  hands, 
that  the  burthens  under  which  the  people  groaned,  bur- 
thens that  were  more  likely  to  be  increased  than  dimif 
Bidied,  were  of  a  degree  of  pressure  that  was  scarcely  * 
tolerable ;  and  that  every  man,  who  pointed  out  a  pracr 
^  mode  of  rdief,  would  deserve  well  of  his  countiy. 
Jhe  bill  now  before  the  house  met  this  idea  completely ; 
its  effect  would  be  salutary  ;  its  operation  easy.  What 
'Wtt  it  that  it  aimed  at  ?  Not  the  taking  from  the  crown 
^ny  one  necessary  part  of  its  expense ;  not  the  abridg.. 
mm  of  what  was  useful,  or  what  was  honourable  ;  not 
^  Smallrst  degradation  of  its  glory  ;  but  a  mere  cur, 
Voj,.  lU  38 
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tailinent  o(  useless  pageantry,  of  empty  shew,  and  idle 
pomp.^  It  was  uadoubtedly  an  unpleasant  thing  for  that 
hoU6e  to  take  any  step»  that  tended  to  lessen  the  incoiae 
of  his  majesty.  Attached  to  the  person  of  the  sovereigs 
by  principles  of  the  truest  loyalty,  and  the  purest  aifa^ 
tion  they  could  not,  with  sensations  of  comfort  and 
eas^,  proceed  with  a  bill  of  such  a  nature  as  that  wUch 
ivas  now  before  the  house.  But  then  it  should  be  rt^ 
membered  that  their  constituents  were  paying  enormotf 
tsuces,  that  the  national  distresse3  was  generally  felt,  and 
that  the  extreme  necessity  of  the  times  called  upoitithe 
erowurtotake  its  share  in  the  public  misfortunes,  and  to 
contribute  something  at  least  towards  the  public  expenoe. 
He  had  ever  considered  it  to  be  the  dutjr  of  a  memte 
of  parliament,  to  watch  oyer  and  guard  the  libertia 
of  the  people  with  a  jealous  and  an  unabatiag  atlca- 
tion  and  assiduity  \  but  the  first  of  all  the  duties  of  i 
member  of  tliat  house,  was  the  duty  of  watching  ofer 
wd  guarding  the  property  of  bis  constituents.  WooU 
they  then  shew  themselves  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  if  they  readily  acceded  to  every  new  impost 
that  was  proposed  by  the  minister,  without  taking  one 
step  at  least  to  convince  them,  that  at  the  savoetiiBe 
that  they  thought  themselves  bound  to  consent  to  fartbtr 
additions  to  the  national  burthens,  they  took  especial 
care,  that  the  qrown  should  participate  in  the  expenoei 
of  the  war,  and  that  the  royal  income  should  suffer  ii 
8ome  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  income  daily  cs* 
perienced  by  his  majesty's  subjects.  Exclusively  of  tbc 
general  claim  upon  the  bouse,  to  adopt  the  bill  on  the 

f  round  of  justice  to  their  constituents,  the  ])etitions  tW 
ad  been  presented  last  year,  pointed  the  measure  oat 

•  This  18  that  kind  of  eloquence  which  any  one  may  get  wrt  • 
a  dictionary.  Under  the  word  pageantry  he  will  fiodporapvP 
rade,  empty  shew  ;  under  the  word  usrlewj  vain,  idle,  unnecessary! 
wanton,  &c.  the  reader  will,  I  believe,  find  this  the  clue  to  uetflf 
nil  tbe  eloquence  of  this  celebrated  speafLer., 
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as  hmnediMdy  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  peov 
^le  ;  and  surely  no  man  would  be  hardy  enough  to  as# 
aert,  that  when  the  people  petitioned  parlia^nt  in  a 
peaceable  and  constitutional  manner,  it  became  that 
house  to  disregard  their  prayers.  One  great  object  of 
dl  the  petitions  whibb  had  been  presented,  was,  a  re« 
commendation  of  economy  in  the  public  cKpenditcre^ 
and  one  great  object  of  the  present  bill  was,  to  carrv  into 
eftct  the  wishes  of  the  people,  by  introducing  a  substan^ 
tkk  system  of  econom)*'.  Besides  the  benefits  which 
would  result  from  the  bill  in  this  respect,  it  had  anothar 
efa|ect  still  more  important,  and  that  was,  the  reduotioft. 
of  the  influence  of  the  crown ;  an  influenee,  which  was 
the  more  to  be  dreaded,  because  more  secret  in  its 
attacks,  and  more  con«a)ed  in  its  operations,  than  the 
power  of  prero^tive,  * 

'  Mr.  Pitt  then  adverted  to  the  objection  that  had  been 
made  to  the  bill,  that  the  saving  proposed'  by  it  was  a 
matter  of  trifling  consideration,  when  meaaured  by  the 
neoeasiiies,  or  die  expeiices  of  the  time.  It  proposed 
to  bring  no  more  thaa  300,0001.  a  year  into  the  public 
coffers^  and  that  sum  was  insignifioant,  in  the  publht 
aecount,  when  compared  with  the  miHions  we  spend* 
Vhis  was  sanely  the  most  sihgular  and  unaccountable 
species  of  reasoning  that  ever  was  attempted  in  any  a3« 
Sembky»  The  calamities  of  the  cHsis  were  too  great  to 
be  benefitted  by  ecckiomy  %  ttmr  dxpenees  were  so  enor* 
nouSs  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  attend  to  litdo  matters  of 
account.  We  have  spent  so  many  millions,  that  thcai* 
sands  aw  beneath  our  oOn^der^tion*  We  were  obli^d 
to  spend  so  mueh,  that  it  was  ft)ollsh  to  tfitnk  of  saving 
any.  By  such  strange  language  as  this, 'had  tlieexceU 
lent  bill  now  before  the  house  been  opposed.  But.it  had 
also  been  said  that  the  king's  civil  list  was  an  irresume* 
able  parliamentary  grant,  and  it  had  even  been  com- 
pared to  a  private  fiheehold.  The  weakness  of  such  ar- 
guments was  their  best  refutatipn.  It  was  true,  that 
parliament  had  made  the  grant  of  the  civil  list  revenue 
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q>eciall]r  for  his  majesty's  life.  But  for  what  porpoBCS 
was  this  ?  Was  it  merely  for  his  majesty's  private  use? 
No  man,  he  was  confident,  would  venture  to  assert  anf 
such  thing.  The  civil  list  revenue  was  granted  to  m 
majesty  as  the  executive  part  of  the  state,  to  support  tbe 
governments  to  pay  the  judges,  to  pay  the  cAher  gmt 
oflkers,  and  to  maintain  the  grandeur,  the  dignity,  and 
the  lustre  of  the  crown,  in  which  every  one  of  his  sob* 
jecCs  had  an  interest.  His  majeMy^  in  fact,  was  the  trus- 
tee of  the  public,  subject  to  parHaroentary  saper- 
vision ;  and  though  tutelage  was  a  harsh  term,  svefy  no 
HUin  would  say,  that  it  was  any  degradation  to  a  Btidsii 
prince  to  be  under  the  guardianship  of  a  British  par- 
liamant.^  The  parliaraeni  had  made  the  grant,  and 
undoubtedly  had  a  right  to  resume  k^  -when  Ae  -neces- 
sity of  a&irs  rendered  such  a  resumption  so  necessary 
as  it  was  at  present.  It  would  be  an  unpleasant  task  \Ji 
investigate  the  great  diBerenoe  that  there  was  between 
the  weahh  of  the  empire  when  that  revenue  was  granted 
and  the  wealth  at  the  present  t|me.  It  would  serve, 
however,  to  shew,  that  thie"  aum  l>f  tevcntie  whieb  M 
necessary  to  die  support  of  the  common  dignity  of  crown 
and  people  at  that  time,  ought  now  to  bd  ceducQ^^ns 
the  public  necesskies  had  'increased^  The  pcofkt  vbo 
granted  that  revenue,  undec  the  csrcuaMtanctas  oClk 
occasion,  were  justified  in  reMmiag  a  part  of  it»iia|lff 
the  pressii^  demand  bf  an  ateicd  sitmtion.  U^ 
'the  whole  he  entirely  q>prcved  of  the  present  tuiia  ^ 
felt  himself,  as  k  eiti^en  of  this  country^  and  a  saeo* 
ber  of  that  house,  hi^ly  indebted  to  the  amtbor  of  it; 
and  as  he  considered  it  as  essential  to  tbe  beag>uMl 
tbe  indepchdence  of  his  eouotry,  he  wooldgim  it  tte 
most  determined  support. 


•  WhatteaU  tlussboat? 


'  *  t^  >  < 
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Richard  Brinslef  Sheridan)  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speakers  that. 
ever  ajj^ieared  in  the  house  of  commons,  was  both  in  1750.  He 
was  known  to  the  public  before  he  came  into  parliament,  as  having 
written  the  best  comedies  of  the  age.  He  was  fetumed'memftier 
for  Stafford  in  1780,  whkh  place  he  continued  to  represent  till  the 
last  election,  in  1 606)  when  he  succeeded  Fox  as  member  for  West« 
jQoinater.  On  fox's  accession  to  office  in  the  beginning  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy.  The  followm^ 
is  his  first  speech  in  the  house.  He  has  said  more  witty  tlihigs 
than  ever  were  add  by  any  one  roan  in  the  house  of  commons  : 
but  at  presenttme  may -say  rf  Jiimf^  The  wine  of  life  is  drunk 
and  bot  the  Jbet  remain.** 


V 

On  evuplotfing  the  MUilQry  in  the  Suppression  of  Riots ^ 

He  remarked,  that  the  police  of  every  country  was  an 
object  of  importance.  In  a  despotic  country,  where 
the  laws  were  regulated  by  the  wiU  of  the  sovereign,  the 
purpose  of  the  pidioe  was  t^  give  comfixt  and  security 
to  the  subject,  and,  pevhaps,  to  furnish  secret  infor* 
mation  to  the  rulers.  But  in  a  constitution  of  liberty, 
fibc  that  of  England,  it  was  the  duty  and  the  object  of 
the  people  to  prefer  the  essentials  of  freedom  to  the 
eoonnorts  of  ease ;  and  they  were  not  to  purchase  internal 
protection  at  the  expence  of  slavery.  It  was  not  a  dead 
and  slavish  quiet ;  it  was  not  a  passive  calm  and  sub- 
mission that  were  the  ultimate  objects  of  police  in  such 
a  state  ;  but  as  much  good  order  as  was  ccmsistent  with 
the  active,  busy,  and  busdiog  genius  of  liberty.  They 
were  not  to  be  awed  into  submission  by  a  military  force, 
dependent  on  the  will  of  one  man,  to  whom  they  dele- 
gated their  power ;  nor  to  constitute  a  police,  which 
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only  could  derive  maintenance  and  effect  by  the  inter* 
vention  of  arms*  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  legis- 
lat'ure  of  Great  Britain  pruderitly  ana  wisely  established 
a  military  power  only  for  the  duration  of  one  year ;  or 
rather,  they  suspended  the  illegality  of  the  military,  pow- 
er for  a  year.  It  was  fbr  this  that  they  woald  intru^ 
no  permanent  and  durable  military  force  in  the  hands 
of  the  crown,  but  preserved  to  themselves  the  security 
of  escape,  whenever  that  force  should  be  misapplied  to 
objects  for  which  it  was  not  designed*  As  to  the  po&e 
of  Westminster,  its  wretched  state  was  too  well  knotm 
to  require  any  particular  description.  Its  weakness  and 
inefficacy  were  too  severely  felt,  at  a  late  dreadful  pe- 
riod, to  be  depended  on  in«i\iture.  To  that  we  were  to 
ascribe  the  riots  and  the  outrages  that  had  broken  forth 
in  the  preceding  June,  and  which  had  raged  without 
control  for  many  days.  To  that  we  were  to  ascribe 
the  order  which  had  been  issued  to  the  military,  to  act 
without  waiting  for  orders  from  the  civil  power.  To 
that  wc  were  to  ascribe  the  establishment  of  militarjr 
power  in  this  country  for  foi^r  months,  and  its  being  tt* 
tended  to  every  part  of  the  country.  It  was  the  police 
of  Westminster  that  had  given  rise  to'  alf  these  c^mi- 
ties  and  alam» ;  and  yet  not  one  measure  had.  beea 
taken,  nor  one  attempt  made,  td  correct  the  police,  (ff 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  same  dangers.  He  was 
aware  that  it  might  be  said,  that  if  the  negligence  and 
incapacity  of  the  civil  power  of  Westminster  had  contri* 
buted  so  much  to  these  evils,  the  same  imputation  ougbt 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  magistracy  of  the  city  of  L^- 
don  ;  since  the  tumults  had  reigned  with  equal  impunitjr 
in  that  city,  and  with  equal  consequences.  To  this  te 
could  only  say,  that  he  could  not  forget,  for  a  moment, 
diat  the  tumults  began  in  the  city  of  Westminster ;  that 
there  they  had  their  small  beginnings,  and  that  there 
they  might  have  been  checked  with  less  exertion,  than 
in  the  subsequent  progress  of  their  accumulating  force. 
But  the  success  of  the  riots  in  the  city  of  London  had 
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been  aseribied  to  the  want  of  cop^uct  and  coi^rage  in  the 
chief  magistrate.     It  was  to  him,  and  not  to  the  civil 

S)wer  in  general  of  the  city,  that  the  blame  was  given« 
ut  however  censurable  might  have  been  the  bchavi- 
our  of  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  the  lord^licutenant 
of  the  county  of  Middlesex  mu$t  hafve  been  at  least 
equally  criminal*  He  was  invested  with  the  important 
trust  of  appointing  and  regulating  the  civil  power  of  the 
county,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  the  magistrates 
and  the  officers,  whom  he  had  put  into  the  commission, 
di^  their  duty  to  their  country ;  and  if  they  did  not«  he 
ought  to  have  collected  them  together,  to  have  appoint- 
ed them  their  stations,  and  to  have  put  them  into 
active  employment*  But  without  further  investigating 
that  matter,  it  was  proper  to  inquire,  why,  after  the  me- 
lancholy experience  that  we  had  had  of  the  wretched 
state  of  the  police,  no  measures  had  been  adopted  to 
put  it  on  a  more  respectable  footing  ?  Had  no  attempt 
been  made  to  establish  some  more  effectual  system  of 
police,  in  order  that  we  might  still  depend  on  the  remedy 
of  the  bayonet ;  and  that  the  military  power  might  be 
called  in  to  the  aid  of  contrived  weakness,  and  deliberate 
iqattention  ?  It  might  perhaps  be'  the  wish  of  some,  that 
the  subject  might  be  ^miliarized  to  the  employment  of 
the  military  in  the  suppression  of  riots ;  and  that  upon 
occasions  less  alarming  than  the  last,  they  might  resort 
again  to  the  same  remedy* 

^  It  might  be  urged,  he  further  observed,  in  justifica- 
tion of  government  for  the  orders  which  they  had  lately 
issued,  that  they  believed  the  substitution  of  the 
military  to  be  a  safe,  easy,  and  constitutional  measure 
in  all  cases  of  tumult  and  riot*  He  would  not  attempt 
to  go  into  any  serious  investigation  of  this  argument,  but 
only  assert,  that  if  it  were  true  that  in  cases  of  extreme 
danger,  such  a  remedy  might  be  safe,  easy,  and  oon- 
stitutional,  still  it  would  be  improper  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  parliament ;  for  what  might  be  legally  done, 
Would  be  done  oftener.  He  wished  to  sec  a  bill  of  in- 
demnity passj  by  which  the  question  would  be  establish- 
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ed  on  its  proper  baftis,  and  the  people  would  lurte  Hit 
confidence  of  knowing,  that  diough  the  hKe  interfereiioe 
was  salutary,  it  was  unconstituti<mal.  if  be  wanted  any 
additikmal  reason  to  convince  him  of  the  danger  of  leaf- 
ing such  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  a  circum- 
stance which  occured  in  die  other  house,  at  the  opemi^ 
of  the  session,  would  give  him  the  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  necesrity  of  deciding  on  the  doctrine.  This  was, 
that  his  majesty  was  praised  and  exalted  for  not  havHigf 
acted,  in  that  hour  of  horror  and  confusion,  like  the  king 
of  Sweden,  in  directing  his  arms  against  tiie  liber- 
ties'of  the  country.  This  was  an  expression  so  alam* 
ing  in  its  nature,  so  threatening^  and  so  formidable) 
that  he  could  not  help  thiidcing  it  incmnbent  on  the 
house  to  rescue  the  country  from  a  suspicion  so  dread- 
iuL  What !  was  it  in  his  majesty's  power,  at  that  mo- 
ment, to  have  trampled  on  the  liberties  of  the  countiy, 
and  to  have  introduced  military  government  in  the  place 
of  the  present  constitution  ?  Was  that  the  crisis,  when 
this  might  have  been  established,  when  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  lost  in  terror  and  confusion?  No; 
that  was  not  the  moment  of  danger;  the  crisis  was, 
when,  after  the  interference  of  the  military  power,  the 
chirf  justice  of  England  said  that  it  was  legal,  and 
asserted,  that  the  military  acted  not  as  soldiers  but  as 
citizens ;  and  when  this  declaration  was  not  objected  to 
by  a  specific  resolution  of  parliament,  but  bore  the  t» 
timony  of  general  acquiescence.  That  was  the  moment 
when  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  in  ^mger ;  and  if 
it  did  give  the  opponunity  to  the  crown,  the  opportooitf 
still  existed*  The  power  claimed,  of  em{doying  the 
military  without  the  concurrence  of  the  civil  power,  had 
been  asserted »  in  some  instances  at  least,  without  a 
cause.  The  danger  was  confined  to  the  metrqpoiis; 
why  then  was  the  order  extended  to  cve;ry  part  of  the 
kingdom  ?  Or  granting  that  it  was  necessary  to  extend 
it,  why  continue  it  for  four  months  ?  If  ttiis  doctrine 
were  to  t^  laid  down,  that  the  crown  could  give  orders 
to  tiK  military  to  interfere,  where,  when,  and  for  wh«t 
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of  tnw  it {sleModt  ibm  WQ  mi^^t  bid^rewell  Xm 
firecdam.  If  this  were  the  W>.  we  shpuld  tbea  be  reduc* 
to  a  qiiUtaiy  g^veninietA  of  the  ,very  wori^t  ^^pecie^  ii) 
hich  iv^  should  have  all  the  evils  ol  a  despotic  atf^fet 
it.it9  diflciplinei  or  secwity*  Bi|t  we  were  givei» 
leiBta&d,  that  we  bad  th^  best  proteotioa  againsi 
tfvs  evil^  ia  the  irirtue^  the  MOd^r^oo^  aad  the  consti* 
tiitaooal  principles  oif  ibe,  sovereign.  Jlowever  highly  he 
waif^  think  of  the  virtues  aad  BBModentioa  of  the  kingi  he 
truated  that  this  was  a  speeiea  of  liberty  which  would 
never,  dii^jrace  an  Engtish  soil.  The  liberty  that  laested 
CXI  the  virtumskieliBatiaiis  of  any  one  naan>  was  but  bja^ 
pendsd  de^otism^.  the  sword  was  not  indeed  upoa 
thdw  neokst  fans  it  hung  by  die  smaU  brittle  thread  of  hwr 
wasai  W9U« 
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Xkskb  way  no  disgrace,  he  said,  in  participating  hi 
the  honours,  rewards,  and  emoluments  of  government^ 
or  in  supporting  the  measures  of  government,  after  those 
rewards  were  received,  so  long  as  those  measures  ap«> 
peared  to  be  calculated  to  serve  the  country.  The  fair 
and  honourable  emoluments  of  government  were  no  im* 
proper  seducers  of  the  human  mind.  Before  gentlemen 
talked  so  loudly  of  members  of  parliament  having  been 
bribed,  by  the  profitable  terms  of  the  loan,  to  agree  to 
it  wthen*  proposed  in  the  house,  it  became  them  to  recol- 
lect .thai  those  tentis  were  not  made  l|y  members  of 
parliament,  but  by  the  monied  men  of  d^  city,  the  di« 
rectOTs  of  the  bank,  the  India  house,  and  other  great 
comipanies.  In  judging  of  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  whe- 
ther they  ^vere  profitaMe  or  whether  they  were  disad- 
vantageous, it  was  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  ti|n^ 
Vot.  II.  39 
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to  the  circumstances^  and  t6  tbe  praiipeet  of  ^^ 
^bei>,  that  bargain  was  maide*  He  aveired^  that  Ae 
mimet^r  had  made  the  best  tenns  he  gohUU  '^  ^ 
fiituatian  ia  which  he  stoocL  The  price  of  the  (rto^ 
l^t  the  time  when  the  loan  was  in  agitadon,  their  prior 
sinccv  the  state  of  af&irs,  all  contributed  to  prove,  thai 
the  minister  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  make  better  terms 
fqr  the  public.  As  to  the  partialiQr  with  which  tke 
3|fiimster  was  accused,  in  the  distribution  of  the  sfatftf 
of  the  loan^  it  might  produce  very  pernicious  coBso^uen* 
ces  to  call  upon  the  noble  lord  to  assign  his  reasoasiv 
baving  given  more  to  pne  house  than. to  another;  tui 
the  credit  of  many  houses  would  be  shaken,  if,  ia  \k 
own  vindication,  the  minister  should  say,  that  he.  JMd 
nyen  to  every  banker  who  had  applied  just  as^much  « 
ne  thought  the  house  would  be  able  to  pay.  .  This  miglt 
be  .the  ruin  of  several  families ;  and  as  the  comnuttecd 
that  the  honourable  baronet  had  moved  for,  might  givd 
a  deadly  blow  to  national  credit,  he  should  give  his  ae- 
gative  to  the  motion  with  more  satisfaction  ^an  he  cm 
felt  before.  This  he  should  do  for  many  reasons,  but 
principally,  because  to  inquire  into  private  character^ 
would  be  an  inquisitorial  tyranny ;  and  oppresaioa:  IQ 
individuals  was  injurious  to  the  puUic.     . 
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i\jinicvi.£i>  the  complaint  made  by  Mr.  Adam,  del 
iUiberal  aspersions  were  thrown  out  against  the  meiD" 
iM^rs  of  that  house  whosupported  the  measures  of  govern* 
ipent.  It  was, .  k  seemeo,  an  illibend  aspersion  iip<» 
character,  to  say,  that  places  or  pensions,  dpuceup » 
contracts,  were  among  the  corrupt  seducers  of  the  hu- 
num  heart,     To  be  sure,  it  would  be  hirfily  illiberal  to 
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siu|iecli  that  a  ineinber  of  parfiament  should  be  sdduced 
hy  the  good  things  of  this  life  !  It  would  be  an  aspei<^ 
aion  ^  tfafe  most  unjustifiable  nature  !•  What !  a  iftem- 
btr'o[  parliament  I  the  dignity  of  whose  situation,  and 
tfie  obligations  of  whose  trust,  ought  to  raise  him  to  aft 
elevation  of  rank  among  his  species,  superior  to  all  tht 
little  firailties  and  passions  of  the  heart,  to  suspeet  hinl 
of  dependence  and  servility,  would  be  a  libel  on  the  hu^ 
ttan  race  !  And  yet  the  conduct  of  the  honourable  geA^ 
tleman  himself,  who  was  so  much  huit  by  sttch  aspe^ 
afons,  might,  perhaps,  afford  some  kmd  of  eridencei 
that  it  was  possible  for  a  member  of  parliament  to  chaiigi 
Wd  opklionfs^  or  at  ieast  to  alter  bis  manner  of  toting^ 
fi^m  a  prudent  consideration  of  his  oVvn  interest.  The 
eondtie«  of  that  gentleman  had  been  marked,  on  hii 
first  appearance  in  the  house,  and  for  some  time  after^ 
|>y  an  acrimonious  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  mi'^ 
nister.  He  was  now  as  much  distinguished  by  a  general 
wnA  indiscriminate  approbation  of  whateyer  the  minister 
liioaght  prober  to  adopt.  Thi^  was  a  conduct  which 
liaturally  gave  rise  to  speculation^  and  to  animadver- 
sioti^r  When  it  was  ofcKserved^  that  such  a  gentlemah 
ahafidMedv  in  a  critical  moment,  without  even  the  for^ 
maiity  of  a  reason^  the  friends  and  th*  principles  which 
he  had  maintained,  and  that  he  became  one  of  the  nK>st 
zealous  and  active  partizans  of  that  government  which 
he  had  previously  reprobated  ;  when  it  was  observed^ 
that  he  placed  himself  immediately  behind  the  treasury 
bench,  whispered  the  mihister,  and  becafne  his  avowed 
champion ;  and  when  it  was  also  seen,  that  the  zeal  and 
activity  of  this  new  convert  were  rewarded  with  a  pro- 
fitable place  under  the  government ;  under  sueh  circum- 
stances,  people  could  not  avdid  suspecting,  that  there 
was  something  like  tnfluenoe  in  a  thousand,  or  twelve 
hundred  pounds  a  year  :  and  that  it  was  corruption,' an Jl 
not  principie,  that  had  converted  the  en^my  into  the 
friend  of  the  minister.  Such  suspicions  might  be  en- 
tertained without  any  great  degitre  of  ilUberality;  an4 
.without  any  great  degree  of  injustice* 
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He  observed,  that  it  had  sometimes  been  pretended, 
that  associations,  committees  of  correspondence,  dde* 
gations,  and  petitions  to  that  house,  signed  with  moie 
than  twenty  names,  were  contrary  to  law  and  the  con- 
stitution. But  it  was  a  clear  and  fundamental  point^ia 
the  constitution  of  this  country,  that  the  people  lud  a 
right  to  petition  their  representatives  in  parliament ;  land 
it  was  by  no  means  true,  that  the  number  of  names 
iHgned  to  any  such  petition  was  limited.  The  act,  wfaich 
^as  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  prohibicing,  under 
certain  penalties,  any  petition  to  be  presented  to  Ih^ 
king,  or  eidier  house  of  parliament,  if  signed  by  mrnnt 
than  twenty  persons,  -  for  altering  the  retigioa  or  the 
laws,  was  completely  repealed  by  an  articte  in  the  bill 
tyf  rights,  which  was  meant  to  restcH^  to  the  people  thai 
great  privilege,  which  the  act  of  Charles  was  calculated 
to  abridge,  if  not  to  take  away.  To  ai^e  th«t  liie  act 
of  Charles  was  now  in  force,  would  be  as  puerile  and 
absurd,  as  to  contend  that  the  prer(^tive  of  the  craini 
fs^till  remained  in  its  full  extent^  notwidistanding  the  de* 
•larations  in  the  bill  of  rights.  If  it  were  true,  that  die 
people  of  this  country  had  a  rig^t  to  petition  the  legis- 
kture,  .they  had  a  right  to  assemble  together  for  tixat 
j>urpoae ;  and  while  their  meetings  were  sober,  peace- 
able, and  orderly,  they  were  strictly  legal.  As  asso- 
tiations,  committees  of  correspondence  and  dekgatioo, 
their  innocence  or  their  criminality  must  depend  entirely 
upon  the  views  with  which  they  were  consdtuted.  There 
could  be  no  legal  criminality  in  them,  unless  some 
evU  intention  were  proved.    Associations  to  overtura 
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the  constitution,  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  laws,  op 
to  commit  any  violence,  subversive  of  order,  govern- 
ment, and  domestic  peace,  wer^  certainly  illegal  and 
highly  criminal ;  such  associations  ought  to  be  resisted 
by  the  civil  authority,  and  suppressed  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  laws.     The  laws  had  sufficiently  armed  the 
executive  power  against  any  association  to  overturn  the 
legal  government ;  and  the  ministry  would  be  traitors  if 
they  suffered,  either  by  wilful  treachery,  or  blind  neg- 
ligence, such  an  association  so  far  to  grow  and  stt*engthen 
itaelf,  as  to  be  able  to  surround  the  parliament,  and  with 
arms  and  military  array,  to  over-awe  their  proceedings,  ^ 
wkl  force  them  to  do  what  they  pleased.      But  an  as* 
aociation  even  of  this  nature  would  be  legal  in  certain 
circumstances*     If  ever  a  period  should  arrive,  when 
the  three  branches  of  the  legislature  should  unite  in  9 
scheme  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  or  if  the 
bouse  of  commons,  forgetting  their  origm  and  their  duty, 
should  become  the  mere  creatures  and  slaves  of  the 
»  crown ;  it  would  then  be  no  longer  illegal  for  the  com^ 
lionalty  of  England  to  resume  their  just  share  in  tht 
legislature ;  and  the  means  by  which  they  accomplished  ' 
tiliis,  whether  it  was  by  associations,  by  remonstrances, 
or  by  force,  would  be  not  only  right,  but  laudable. 
It  would  be  an  honourable  imitation  of  the  conduct  of 
their  ancestors,  by  which  the  constitution  had  been 
wrested  from  the  rapacity  and  from  the  violence  of  pre- 
it)gative.     As  to  the  late  public  meetings  and  a$socia« 
tions  in  England,  the  proceedings  respecting  them  had 
been  grave,  deliberate,  and  orderly ;  the  people  had  jfktt 
to  exercise  a  lawful  ri^t,  that  of  petitioning  their  refM-e- 
sentfltires  in  parliament;  and  in  doing  this,  they  had 
observed  the  most  steady  decorum,  and  the  stricfest 
regard  to  public  tranquillity.    He  concluded  with  de- 
claring, that  the  house  ought  to  agree  to  the  motfpn, 
as  a  matter  essentially  due  from  them  to  the  almost  iina- 
nimous  requbition  of  their  constituents. 
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£  d^c^aredt  that  the  duty  he  owed,  to  hi/9:«Qvereigny 
and'  to  hi3  country,  would  not  permiit  him  to  m«iam  iif 
^lence,  when  he  ;^w  the  mipistiy  runiUBg  headiimg  mtsr 
inea^u.re.s,  which  cpuld  end  only  in  the  i^^ia  of  .ti»^.  tit^te^ 
I^e  wi$h<;d  to  shf  Vjr  l^%  attachpioiit  to  feis .  MiKerei|pD»> 
^lid  to  hh^  family*  by  boldi;ag  to  hun.a  Jifiguage^.  whidb 
would  shew  him  that  he  had.  been  deceived  by  those  Ao 
whom  he  looked  for.  advice.  He  wjushipd.to  diachaxigQ 
his  dut]^'to,hi?  county,  |jy .  endeaypuring  to>  provqtt; 
the.paruam^  fi^>m  precipitately,  votiag  an  addreao^ 
lyhich  pledged  the  hous^  ii^  the^inpat  dir^timajMer  in 
proseciite  the  Aiperiq^n  war,  /and  to  support  the  €»ok. 
tinuance  of  that  fatal  systeqi,  which  had  Jed  Ihia  oovstix 
step  by  step,  to  the  most  caUunitoua  and  di^^ceiiil 
situation  to  which  a  onpe  flourishing  and  glorious  eaipire 
could  possibly  be  reduced;  a.situati<Mi|  thaA  threateaed 
the  final  dissolution  of  the  empire,  if  not  prevented 
by  timely,  wise,  and  vigproiis  e&rts.  He  implored  them 
to  pause  a  moment,  and  to  consider  what  they  were  dcuog. 
The  proposed  address ;  he  said,  was.  couched  in  terms  the 
most  hypocritjcal  and  delusive ;  and  if  suffered,  in  a  crisis 
so  alarming  and  melancholy,  to  be  published  to  the  world 
as  the  real  sentiments  of  the  house  of  commons,  it  wouki 
be  an  additional  misfortune,  greater  than  any  that  had  yet 
preceded  it.  It  would  at  once  deceive  the  kix^, 
prostitute  the  judgmeat  of  parliament  and  d^giwle  its 
dignity,  insult  the  people,  and  superinduce. cpns^u^ces 
fatal  to  the  very  bemg  and  existence  of  the  empiie. 
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It  wasati  honest. and  a  faithful  line  of  conduct  in  thern^ 
to  warn  both  the  sovereign  and  the  people  of  the  dan- 
gers  that,  were  common  ;tobQth.r')  It  was  not  the  base 
and  deceitful  language  of  adulation  which  parliament 
should  adopt ;  but  that  style,  and  that  manner.  Which 
became  a  body  of  men  equally  attached  to  their  sove- 
reign and  their  constituents.  .  Was  it  becoming  the  par* 
liament  of  a  free  people,  to  echo  back  the  words  which 
a  minbter,  long  practised  in  the  arts  of  delusion,  had 
dared  to  put  into  the  royal  mouth,  but  which  were  every 
vngr  unworthy  of  the  prince  who  condescended  to  de- 
liver them  ?    What  information  had  they,  before  them, 
to  wajtrant  their  taking  such  a  step  ?    In  the  better  days 
of  p^liament^  the  attempt  to  enti^  the  house  into  a. 
qottntenance  of  ateertions,  wholly  unexplained  and  un- 
e^amvned}  on  tHg  mere  airthority  of  a  minister,  would' 
have  been  treated  with  all  the  violence  of  merited  resent- 
msnt.    The  persons  whose  interest  it  was  to  carry  on  so. 
paitfy  a  dec^t,  had  indeed  pretended,  that  the  prose-  [ 
ct^tiak  of  the  American  war  was  not  the  import  of  the 
^iddress^    But  let  any  man  only  take  the  pains  to  read' 
the  words  of  the  address,  and  he  must  instantly  per-  ^ 
peivei  that  ^e  prosecution  of  that  destructive  war  was 
ab  plainly  and  AlUy  the  meaning  of  it,  as  language  coqld 
possibly  convey.    Was  diere  an  faonoui^able  member  on' 
efaher  side  the  houiie  who  really  doubted  it  ?     Was  there 
even  a  penson  in  the  street^  into  whose  hands  the  address . 
could  be  put,  that  would  not,  on  the  first  perusal,  in- , 
stantly  say  as  much  ?    Why  then  was  the  house  alone 
to  sacrifice  their  understahciings  to  the  will  of  the  minis- 
ter, and  to  support  his  delusion  ?    But  the  fact  was,  that 
the  war  was  an  appendage  to  the  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, too  dear  to  be  parted  with.     It  was  the  grind  pil- 
lar, raised  on  the  ruins  of  the  constitution,  by  which  he 
held  his  situation  ;  it  was  the  great  means  of  extending 
tliat  bdeftil  influence  of  the  crown,  on  which  alone  he 
placed  his  whole  security.    The  war,  however,  had 
proved  fruitless  by  fatal  experience  ;  and  every  day  that 
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V€  praQfitcd  in  it«  olcarly  remov^  ns  fiutlicr  off  ftofli^ 
the.  moment  of  reconciUatioa  and  of  reason,  and  tended 
rather  to  crcale  new  difficulties,  than  to  smooth  the  pach 
to  peace  and  friendship.  As  to  the  proposed  address, 
it  was  a  dark  and  desperate  attempt  to  blind  the 
eyes  c^  the  king,  and  to  insult  the  people  of  Eng* 
land*  Was  there  any  one  independent  member  of  that 
house,  who  would  stand  up  in  his  place,  and  say,  that 
tiiosemen  who  had  hitherto  so  misguided  die  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  whose  hands  almost  every  undertaking 
had  failed,  ought  to  be  trusted  with  the  farther  manage- 
ment of  a  war,  which  they  had  so  wretchedly  conducted  f 
What  had  been  done,  in  recompence  for  the  elFusioii  of 
human  blood  that  this  war  had  exhibited,  and  tor  the 
enormous  grants  of  supplies  with  which  the  ministry  hsid 
been  entrusted  ?  The  great  events  of  the  war  wece 
nothing  but  so  many  fatal  misfortunes,  defeat  and  igno^ 
miay  following  every  effort  of  our  arms,  from  one  etf 
of  the  continent  of  America  to  the  other.  He  diere* 
|6re  implored  the  house,  not  to  vote  for  an  addreta 
lyhich .  was  fraught  with  hypocrisy  and  treachery  ;  and 
whiph  could  not  have  been  framed  by  any  who  nad  tiie 
smallest  spark  of  regard  for  the  honour  of  the  king^  tbc 
tlignity  of  parliameiit,  or  the  interest  of  the  nation. 
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igaimt  the  Continuance  of  the  American  JFoTf 


Observed,  that  the  late  speech  from  the  dirone  had 

S*ven  a  just  alarm  to  the  nation;  it  had  shewn  iSiem, 
at  the  ministry  were  determined  to  persevere  in  the 
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American  war ;  tliat  they  had  a  bigotted  attachment  to 
it ;  and  that  more  blood  Ahd  fnore  jfnoney  was  to  be  la- 
vished in  this  ruinous  and  fatal  contest*  The  men  who 
were  invested  with  the  powers  of  government  derived  no 
advantage  from  experience.  The  surrender  of  one  armjr 
only  gave  them  spirit  to  risk  and  to  lose  a  second  ;  and 
the  surrender  of  a  second  only  instigated  them  to  yen^ 
tare  a  third;  Thtrt  was  no  end  of  Ites,  Aor  of  madnej^;,^ 
Administration  went  on,  from  year  to  year^  against  ^ 
voice  of  the  peopk  of  England,  because  &ey  wera 
Supported  by  a  set  of  men,  whom  they  paid  for  diafe 
purpose  in  that  house.  But  evelry  unprejudiced  an4^ 
UQCorrupted  Englishman  perceived  the  wretched  an4 
disgraceful  situation  of  his  country^  ,  He  s^w  the  in-^ 
feriority  of  our  fleets,  and  the  inefficacy  of  our  armiest 
The  melancholy  experience  of  seven  years  had  afforded 
too  much  evidence,  that  the  continuance  of  the  Aroe* 
rican  war  would  lead  to  irretrievable  destruction.  The 
unexampled  ignorance,  and  infdn^otts  mismanagement 
of  the  ministry,  were  now  visible  to  aU  the  world  i  and 
those  delusions  which  had  shjeltered  and  enriched  th^ 
most  unprincipled,  whilst  tiiey  afflicted  and  impover* 
ished  the  best  citizens  of  the  empire,  had  lost  the  powe? 
of  imposing  on  the  awakened  understanding,  and  of 
amusing  with  ideas  of  imaginary  security,  the  wounded 
feelings  of  an  irritated  nation^  When  every  hope  of  ouf 
success  against  the  coloniBts  wm$  fled  for  ever,  it  seemed 
a  proof  of  madness  to  presist  in  the  tonu^tiissioii  of  ho»» 
tilities,  which  might  gemote  aU  opportunitiea  of  intro* 
ducing  future  peace  and  lasting  conciliation.  It  wa8| 
therefore,  the  indispensable  duty  of  that  house,  before 
they  voted  the  supplies  reqUistle  for  the  army,  tD  coma 
to  ^ome  solemn  resolution,  in  order  to  mark  and  define 
their  idea  of  the  American  war ;  and  to  convince 
their  constituents,  that  they  were  awake  to  the  real  bU 
tuation  of  the  country,  and  anxious  to  execute  their  duty. 
in  a  manner  becoming  die  representatives  of  a  great  an4 
£peepeople»  .    . 
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Onthe  samewbje^* 

He  declared,  that  the  vote  of  that  day  must  either  ac' 
eelerate  the  ruin, of  Great  Britain,  or  prove  Ae  instro- 
jnent  of  restoring  it  to  its  habitual  lustre,  to  all  its  Cor* 
xner  power,  and  to  the  plenitude  of  happiness  ani 
honour.  A  variety  of  pretexts,  kisidlously  advanced  bf 
the  ministry,  and  too  credulously  received  by  the  m^^ 
rity  of  that  house,  had  seduced  thenl,  firom  one  sesmit 
to  another,  to  move  with  fatal  steps  along  the  path  to 
fmtional  destruction.  They  had  persevered  in  the  Amc- 
rican  war  against  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  wisdom,^ 
dgainstthat  e:&perience  which  ought  to  have  taught  them; 
^and  that  calamity  which  ought  to  have  made  them  fedi 
Thkt  war  was  theadol  of  his  majesty 's  ministers,  tovMci 
ihey  had  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  empire,  and  al* 
Vhost  half  its  territories.  They  had  bowed  befint  it 
themselves,  and  had  made  the  nation  bow.  They  had 
tisserted,  that  the  public  resources  were  not  exhausted? 
and  they  had  made  this  assertion,  because  they  them* 
iselves  foimd  no  diminution  of  income.  Their  anniial 
incomes  arose  out  'of  the  public  purse  i  and  instead  rf 
diminishing  they  increased  with  the  mii^ortunes,  and 
with  the  impoverishment  of  the  coufttry. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  imagine,  Mr.  Powys  pitv 
ceeded  to  observe,  that  many  of  those  gentlemen  wh6  had 
formerly  conceived  hopes  that  the  Americans  would  be 
compelled  to  fall,  with  unconditional  submission,  at  the 
feet  of  England,  had  not  relinquished,  such  extravagant 
ideas.  They  could  not  remain  insensible,  that  all  ar- 
guments for  the  continuance  of  the  war  i^inst  the  co- 
lonies had  lost  their  force.  The  conduct,  which,  at  the 
(;pmmencement  of  hostilities,  was  denominated  fimine$S| 


had  now  degenerated  into  the  grossest  obstinacy:  an 
obstinacy,  which  cal)cd^  upon  fdi  hpiest  and  independent 
men  to  desert  the  present  administration,  unless  a  change 
of  measures  were  ad<^ted^  A$  to  the  perseverance  of  the 
ministry,  in  their  attempts  to  vanquish  the  Americans^ 
that  was  not  in  itsdf  a  subject  of  lEluch  astonishment* 
To  war  they  were  greatly  indebted  for  the  possession 
of^  their  places^  for  the  enjoymept  of  immense  profits^ 
and  of  a  powerful  and  far  extended  influence  arising 
from  them.  Peace  would:  ovj^rwhelm  them  with  insig* 
ifuScancy.  It  would  strip  them  of  the  honours  and  of 
^e  advantages  of  oi^ee^  « It  would  throw  them  from  the 
seats,  which  they  had  filled  to  the  disgrace  and  to  the 
niia  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  the  ground  of  theic 
juggle  for  the  continuance  of  hostilities  against  the  cq* 
loip^.  That  such  men  should  persevere  ia  such  iniquU 
tous  and  selfish  measures,,  was  not  extraordinary.  But 
i^was  a  just  cause  for  wonder,  that  they  should  be  sup* 
ported  by  individuals  of  independent  principles,  and  in** 
dependent  fortunes.  .  It  could  not  be  denied,  that  mea 
of  tlus  description  were  still  amongst  the  frienda  of  the 
ipinistry;  ai^  such  gentlemen  themselves  only  coul<i 
^plain,  what  the  motives  were  for  the  continuance  of  ai^ 
attachment,  which,  ia  the  general  opinion  wa&  unexampled 
and.  wiaccojuntable.  The  insidioi^a  pretence,  that,  it  waa 
necessary  to  make  war  against  the  colonists,  ^  the  sole 
meaps  of  gaining  from  them  a  revenue  for  the  seryi<;e  of 
government,  was  grown  at  length  too  stale  for  im^osic* 
tion.  That  idea  had  been  dropt :  and,  therefore,  could 
not  operate,  as  a  reason  for  an  attachtoeixt  to  the  measures 
•f  the  ministrv.    . 
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SIR  GEORGE  SAVILLE, 
(Member  fir  Yin^k^feJ 

t 

DMogoUteil  Umseif  by  Us  oppotitiontD  tk»  AmeficM  wwvaiiiby 
brionng  in  tke  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  pm^  vfeatulet  ^ga^ 
the  Roman  Catholioi.  His  speeches  abouod  urilb  real  irk »( 
humour.    He  4ied  1784)  at  the  age  of  59» 


On  the  American  Wiir.  ^ 

* 

He  had  ftol  b^n  In  town,  he  said,  when  the  king^l 
speech  was  deliveredi  nor  when  the  address  in  answer  To 
h  was  agreed  upon,  having  been  prevented  by  ill  healtni 
IBiit  when  he  read  th^  royal  speech  in  the  country,  it  W- 
€d  him  with  horror ;  because  it  announced  a  continuance 
of  the  destructive-  war  with  the  Americans,  As  to  tbe 
(inswer  to  the  speech,  eitperience  had  convinced  Umi 
fhat  the  address  of  that  house  was  avowed  to  mean  bo- 
thing  ;  that  it  was  an  empty  form,  and  ^nerally  nothing 
Sore  than  a  mere  echo,  to  the  words  in  the  speech  from 
e  Arone,  which  was  also  the  speech  of  the  minister. 
TMs  echo  had  always  been,  and  thi^  echo  would  per- 
|)etuaUy  continue  ;  and  in  so  ridiculous  a  degree,  tfa^ 
Were  toc  3peech  from  the  throne  a  repetition  of  tte 

What  beauties  does  Flora  disclose  f 

fhe  echo  from  that  house  would  fill  up  the  couplet^  vA 
reply, 

MOV)  sweet  are  her  smiles  upon  Tweed  / 

In  &ct  the  crown  and  the  two  houses  danced  a  minuet 
together,  to  a  tune  of  the  ministers  composing.  Tiie 
crowi>  led  off  one  way ;  the  two  houses  in  a  siimbr  step 
to  the  opposite  comer ;  then  they  joined  hands,  and,  a^ 
lengthy  finished  just  as  the  dance  began* 
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Sir  George  then  adverted  to  the  intimation  which  had 
been  given  by  the  .ministrjr,  tluit  aidiangc  was  to  be 
made  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  American  war. 
This,  he  said,  was  ki  fact  telling  the  house,  that  they 
were  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with  all  the  feeble 
efforts  of  which  they  were  vet  capable.     They  did  not 
intend  to  prosecute  it  in  tne  same  manner  as  before ! 
Why  ?  Because  they  could  not,  if  they  would*     TMs 
disability  reminded  him  of  a  story,  which  he  must  beg 
leave  to  relate  to  the  house,    .A  Lacedemonian,  during 
the  time  of  action,  having  plunged  into  the  sea,  laid 
llold  of  an  Athenian  galley  with  his  right  hand*     It  was 
immediately  chopped  off.      He  then  catched  at  the  ves- 
sel with  his  left  hand,  and  that  likewise  was  cut  off« 
The  persons  who  were  in  sight,  and  who  perceived  these 
Circumstances,  immediately  exclaimed,  "  Yon  will  not, 
sure,  once  more  attempt  to  fasten  on  that  galley  ?"  Lik^ 
$be  British  ministry,  he  answered,   ^^No:  not  in  the 
same  manner."     What  was  the  cons^uence  ?  He  seiz^ 
e4  the  vessel  with  his  teeth,  and  kept  his  hold  until  thq 
enemy  struck  off  his  head.    Thus  it  was  with  the  minisT 
terandhis  colleagues.     They  had  lost  the^wo  hands  of 
the  British  empire ;  and  they  wanted  to  risk  its  )iead 
upon  the  prosecution  of  the  same  frantic  and  ineffectuajl 
war.     Every  unprejudiced  arul  sensible  observer  muft 
perceive,  that  so  extraordinary  9^  conduct  resembled,  if 
u  ^id  not  indicate,  the  violence  of  insanity*     And  cpuld 
that  house  so  far  forget  their  firmness,  their  dignity,  and 
their  wisdom,  as  not  effectually  to  resist  its  influence  ? 
Would  they  madly  entrust   lunatics  with  the  manage*^ 
ment  of  the  public  purse  ?  Would  they  place  the  sword 
within  their  hands,    and  bid  them  use  it  at  their  own 
discretion? 
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I  do  notf  I  co(Dfes8,Vike  this  style,  though  it  is  w.hat  m^ny  peapis. 
can  eloquent.  There  is  a  certain  spirit  and  animation  in  it,  btit  It 
23  Qv^r-nin  with  affectatian.  It  is  at  the  «ame  time  mecHanic^d, 
uncouth)  and  extravagant.  It  is  Uke  a  piece  c€  Gothic  arDhicectiiteJ 
full  of  quaintness  and  formality.      It  is  *<  all  honid"  with  din^ili 

^  and  a]litei%ition  and  epithet  arid  personification.     ^<  From  injuries. 

'  to  armsi  and  from  aohns  to  liberty  :  precedent  and  princlplet  the 
Isiah  Tolunteersv  and  the  Insh  parliament.''      I  am  not  fond  df 

'  these  double  facings>  andspllcings  aod  clenches  in  sty^e.  Tk^  UA 
much  resemble  a  garden  laid  out  according  tqPope'p^lcaeripdoiii  . 
«  Where  ^ch  alley  has  a  brother^ 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other.'* 

r 

On  fnffoing  an  Address  to  the  Throne ^  containing  A  -D^- 

chration  of  Rights* 


In  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  he  pronounceii 
animated  panegyric^ on  the  volunteers,  and  die  late  coir^. 
duct  of  the  Irish  nation.  ]He  remembered  Jrelandyi  h^. 
said,  when  she  was  a  child ;  he  had  beheld  her  progress 
from  injuries  to  arms,  and  from  arms  to  liberty.  The 
Irish  were  no  longer  afraid  of  the  French^  nor  of  anjr 
kingdom,  nor  of  any  minister ;  no  longer  a  dirided  co- 
lony, but  an  united  land,  manifesting,  itself  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  signal  instances  of  glory.  If  .men  tufo^ 
ed  their  eves  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  they  found  the 
ancient  spirit  expiredf  liberty  yielded,  or  empire  lost  \ 
nations  living  upon  the  memory  of  pastgloiy,  and  uoti^ 
der  the  care  of  mercenary  armies.  But  in  Ireland,  tl» 
inhabitants  had  departed  from  the  example  of  other  tiBk* 
tions,  and  had  become  an  ex^^ipple  to  them*  Theg^  had 
exceeded  modem,  and  equalled  ancient  Europe.  Liberv. 
ty,  in  former  times,  and  in  other  nations,  was  recovered 
by  the  quick  feelings,  and  rapid  impulse  of  the  popu* 
lace ;  but  in  Ireland,  at  the  present  period,  it  was  re- 
covered by  an  act  of  the  whole  nation,  reasoning  for 
three  years  on  her  situatioui  and  then  rescuing  berseif 
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bj  a  settled  sense  of  right  pervading  the  land.     The 
meeting  of  the.  militai^  delegates  at  Dungannon  was  a 
^;reat  event ;  it  was  an  original  measure  ;  and^  like  all 
coiginal  measures,  matter  of  surprise,  until  it  become 
matter  of  admiration.     The  English  convention  parlia- 
ment  was  -  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  nor  was 
ibt  manner  of  obtaining  the  great  charter.     The  barons 
met  king  John,  not  in  parliament,  but  in  the  field,  and 
were  in  array  when  they  formed  the  basis  of  English 
freedom.    Great  measures,  such  as  these,  the  meeting  of 
the  English  at  Runny  Mead,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Irish 
at  Dungannon,  were  original  transactions,  not  flowing 
from  precedent,  but  containing  in  themselves  precedent 
and  principle.     All  the  great  constitutional  questions  had 
been  lost,  and  the  public  cause  had  been  lost,  if  they 
had  depended  only  on  parliament :  but  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  by  the  people  would  bo  pre- 
served.    The  meeting  at  Dungannon  had  resolved,  that 
die  elaim  of  the  British  parliament  to  bind  Ireland  was 
ilkgal ;  and  this  was  a  constitutional  declaration.     The 
Irish  volunteers  were  associated  for  the  preservation  of 
the  laws ;  but  the  claims  of  the  British  parliament  were 
the  subversion  of  all  law.     The  Irish  volunteers  had 
supported  the  rights  of  the  Irish  parliament,  against 
diose  temporary  trustees  who  would  have  relinquished 
them.   It  should  at  the  same  time  be  observed,  that  Eng-- 
land  had^no  reason  to  feflor  the  Irish  volunteers.     They 
wouid  die  for  England,  and  her  majestic  race  of  men. 
Altied  by  bberty,  as  well  as  by  allegiance,  the  two  na- 
tions formed  a  constitutional  confederacy.     The'perpe- 
toal  annexation  of  the  crown  was  one  great  bond ;  but 
Magna  Charta  was  a  greater  bond.     It  would  be  easy 
to  find  a  king,  but  impossible  for  the  Irish  to  find  a 
jaation  who  could  communicate  to  them  a  great  charter, 
save  cmly  England  ;  and  it  was  this  which  made  England ' 
their  natural  ccfnnecticm.     Ireland  was  planted  by  Bri- 
tish privileges^  as  well  as  by  British  men ;  it  was  a  con- 
nection^  not,  as  had  been  falsely  asserted^  by  conquest. 
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btttWcIiArtnv  Evdiy  trar  Imhmtui  would  say  1 1^^ 
with  £iiglaiid-*^but  st  all  eventSi  Liber^. .  Thme^tbeco- 
fore,  Wh<^  would  make  the  eonnecdoQ  quadiTitc  witj^  tly 
fixed  passion  with  the  country,  contended  for  the  BritiBli 
nationi  and  for  the  umty  of  empupcu  The.  Irish  na* 
tion  were  too  high  in  pride,  character/ and  powett  19 
suffer  any  other  nation  to  claim  a  right  to  make  ther 
laws.  England  had,  indeed,  brought  forward  the  ques* 
tion,  not  o^y  by  making  laws  for  Ireland  the  pKce4iBy 
Session,  but  by  enaUing  his  majesty  to  repeal  aU  the 
laws  which  England  had  made  for  America*  Had  she 
consented  to  repeal  the  declaratory  act  against  Am^i&cat 
and  would  she  retain  the  declaratory  act  against  Ireland  ^ 
Was  she  ready  to  acknowledge  the  independency  of  Amiv* 
rica,  and  would  she  not  acknowledge  the  lib^ty  of  die 
ancient  kingdom  of  Ireland  ?  But  if  Great  Britain  woe 
capable  of  refusing  to  repeal  the  declaratory  act  agiiinsi 
Ireland,  after  she  had  enabled  his  majesty  to  repeal  that 
which  was  made  against  America,  if  she  were  capable 
of  imposing  that  distinction,  the  Irish  nation  was  i 
ble  of  submitting  to  it* 


MR.  PITT, 

On  a  reform  in  Parliament* 

He  observed,  that  the  representadon  of^ti/t  oommons  m 
parliament  was  a  matter  so  truly  interesting,  that  k  kad 
at  all  times  excited  the  regard  of  men  the  most  enl^fea* 
cned ;  and  the  defects  which  they  had  Rmnd  in  tkait 
representation,  had  given  them  reason  to  a^iprehetid  tke 
most  alarming  consequences  to  die  constltutiQfn.  TIftt 
the  frame  of  our  constitution  had  uhdergone  mattwial 
alterations,  by  which  the  commons'  htmst  of  par* 
liament,  had  received  an  improper  and  dangenNK 
bias,  and  by  which,  indeed,  it  had  £dlen  so  greatly  from 


that  diraetioii  voi  iefert  Trhif)ti  it  w^  |ii|!Wi4cd|  iind 
bu^  to  k2M  Ifi  the  eon^iflijtk^ni  jbe  liH?Ucyad  it  woyl4 
be  idl/»  Car  him  to  ^itbk»i«  to  provf  •  It  mm  9  #ic(  ^ 
^A  asd  pidipabie,  tiwt  eivepy  oim^fl  rea^oa,  if  )ipot  bi« 
t^perience,  lAu^  piot  it  out  jta  hm.  He  iifid  i^jr  ta 
AXftmjoe  the  quality  BXid  nature  pf  tha^  b^agph  qi  th^ 
^Msstttutioa^  as  originaliy  cstabli^c^,  |ua4  fo  eof^^^ 
ft  witfa  it^  {Maeitt  state  and  ecwiitwil.  That  b«eau|ifi4 
ftaane  of  goysemmenc,  vrliich  had  viade'  9s  tbe  ^^vy  )^ 
admintioQ  of  mankind^  in  which  the  peiople  were  e^ 
titled  to  hold  sojdistiiigiiiishod  a  diare>  was  40  fyr  dwiadied 
)ind  departed  iiroiD  its  ori^nal  pwby t  thwt  the  repre^ei^ 
tatives  eeaised,  ia  a  geeat  degree^  tp  Ix^  ooQn^ctiid  with 
the  people.  It  was  tike  essence  .«f  the  cionstiWti<yi,  that 
tile  poopfe  had  a  share  in  the  goveiw^entby  thip  mean^ 
«f  representation ;  and  its  exceUcAcy  ^lyi  permanency 
must  resuh  from  this  jepresenta^ion  being  c;^al,  easy^ 
practicable,  and  oomplete.  When  it  ceiised  to  be  so  y 
when  Ac  represemtative  ceased  to  have  con^ptipn  yfith 
the  constituent,  and  was  either  dependent  op  the  crown 
w  die  aristocincy ;  there  was  then  it  d^feqt  in  the  franjie 
of  representation,  and  it  was  not  innovatioo,  JbifX  recovery 
4>f  the  constitution  :to  repair  it. 

It  was  not  now  his  intention  to  enter  into  any  ifiqyiry 
respecting  the  qftroper  mode  .of  reform,  or  to  consider 
what  would  most  comirietely  tally  and  square  with  the 
original  frame  of  the  constitutim*  AU  dia  the  at 
present  intend^  was,  to  move  for  the  instituti<m  of  a 
committee,  to  be  composed  of  such  men  as  ,the  bouse 
should,  in  their  wisdom,  select,  ps  the  most  proper  and 
^  beirt-qiMdified  for  investigating  this  jsubject^  and  mak- 
tag  a  ipepert  to  .the  house  of  the  best  means  of  carry- 
teg  into  execution  a  fl|od(;rate  and  substantial  reform 
«f*the  representation  erf*  die  people.  But  though  he 
^eold  not  pi«ss  any  particular  proposition  upon  the 
^^niia(9,  he  atiU  thought  it  his  duty  to  state  some  facts  and 
^ifGiimstances  wbidi,  in  his.opihipn,  made  this  object  of 
*©fona  essenti^Uy    necessary*      He  believed,  iodeedi. 
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tHat  there  ^ffas  no  member  of  that  Iteuse,  wha  would  not 
acknowledge,  that  tlie  representation,  ae  it  now  stood 
ivas  incomplete.  -It  was  perfectly  understood,  thstt 
^ere  were  some  boroughs  under  the  inloenceof  Ac 
treasury,  and  others  totally  possessed  by  them.  It 
was  manifest  that  such  boroughs  had  no  one  t|aa^ 
Kty  of  representation  in  them.  They  had  no  share  Aor 
concern  in  the  general  interests  of  the  country  ;  and  thqp 
bad  in  fact  no  stake  for  which  to  appoint  their  guardians 
]n  the  popular  assembly.  The  influenoe  of  the  tceaBory 
in  some  boroughs  was  also  contested  ;  not  by  the  ele^tois 
of  those  boroughs,  but  by  some  one  or  other  powerfid 
man,* who  assumed  or  pretended  to  an  hereditary  firo> 
perty  of  what  ought  only  to  be  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  electors.  The  interests  of  the  treasury  were  coO)* 
fiidered,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  great  man,  the 
lord,  or  the  commoner,  who  bad  connections  with  the 
Jborough  :  but  the  interests  of  the  people,  the  rights,  of 
the  electors,  u  ere  the  only  things  that  never  were  attended 
to,  nor  taken  into  the  account.  Would  any  man  say,  that 
in  this  case  there  was  the  most  distant  idea  or  pri&ci|»k 
of  representation  ?  There  were  other  boroughs,,  wh^b 
bad  now  in  fact  no  actual  existence,  but  in  the  rcUua 
of  members  to  the  house.  They  had  no  exislence  la 
property,  in  population,  in  trade,  or  in  weight  of  any 
kind.  There,  vvsere  hardly  any  men  in  such  boroughs 
who  had  a  right  to  vote ;  and  they  were  the  slaves  as4 
the  subjects  of  persons  who  claim€;d  the  property  of  thi| 
boroughs,  and  who  in  fact  made  the  returnsw  This  also 
was  no  representation,  nor  any  thing  like  it.  .  Another 
fiet  of  boiroughs  and  towns  claimed  to  themselvea  the 
right  of  bringing  their  votes  to  market.  They  Imd  aia 
other  market,  no  other  property,  and  no^  other  staj^e.  it 
the  country,  than  the  property  and.  pric» .  mhich.^h^ 
procured  for  their  votes.  Sucli  boroughs. were  ^e.  most 
dangerous  of  all  others.  So  far  from  oonsuUing  the.io* 
lierests  of  their  country  in  the  choice  which  they.Biadei 
ibey.  held  out  their  borough  to  (ba  best  purchaser  s  andi 


• 

in  fact,  some  of  them  belonged  more  ^o  the  tiabtf'  f 
Areot,  than  they  did'  to -the  people  of  Great  Britain; 
They  were  towns  and  boroughs  mrA-e  within  the  jurist 
diction  of  the  Carnatic,  than  the*  linflts  <tf  the  empire  of 
Oreat  Britain;  and  it  was  a  fact  pretty  well  known>  and 
generally  understood ,  that  the  fiaisob'  of  Arcot  had  xm 
less  than  seven  or  eight  members  in  that  house.  SucH 
boroughs  were  manifestly  sources  of  corruption:  they 
gave  rise  to  an  inundation  of  corrupt  wealthy  and 
eomipt  members^  by  wbich  no  interest  of  the  people  of 
this  country  was  promoted ;  and  such  boroughs  <mght 
to  be  abolished.  -    *      i 

-  Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  to  remark,  that  there  was  no  mail 
in -that  hDose  who  had  more  reverence  ibr  the  oonsti^ 
tution,  and  more  resplect,  even  for  its  vestiges,  thail 
hrimself.  But  he  was  afraid,  that  the  reverence,  and 
the  enthusiasm,  which  Englishmen  entertained  for  the 
eonstitution,  would^  if  not  suddenly  prevented,  be  th# 
Bveans  of  destroying  it;  for  such  was  their  enthusiasm^ 
that  they  would  iiot  even  remove  its  defects,  for  feaf  cf 
tenehing  its  beauty*  He  admired  the  one  so  much,  Ha 
great  was  his  reverence  for  the  beauties  of  tliat  donstittu 
tion,  that  he  wished  to  remove  those  defects,  as  he  clearly 
perceived  that  they  were  defects^  which  aher^  the  ra^ 
dieal  principles  of  the  constitution ;  and,  therefore,  it 
^iTould  not  be  innovation,  but  recovery  of  constitutibki^ 
to  remove  them.  That  a  reform  of  the  present  parlia* 
Inentary  •  repre^ntation  was  indispensably  neeessary,  wat 
die  sentiment  of  some  of  the  first  and  greatest  chaftic* 
ters  in  the  kiirgdom ;  and  he  should  also  tafee  the  liberrf 
to  observe  that  he  well  knew  it  to  be  <he  sentiment  *  of 
much  honoured  fatha*,  the  late  ^  earl  of  Chathami 
lordship  was  firmly  of  ef)imon,  that  a  reforaa  of 
the  representation  was  absolutely  requisite  for^the-secU^ 
tfty  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  country*  He 
concluded  with  moving,  *^  That  a  ooihmittee  should  be 
appointed  to'cnquire  into  the  state  of  the  representation 
ia  parliamentf  and  toiq>ert  to  the^  house  their eteetva^ 
tioos  thereon. " 
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On  the  iomet^ 
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g  ^tetitaved  that  he  ftit  Beasatton  of  awe  aid  di& 
taltf  {  of  embarrassment  aiid  diffidetice»  when  he  rtse  M 
eik^  into  coilsideraiion  a  topie  so  weighty  as  that  of  tli 
j^ihdples  of  a  consdtuidaii,  whreh  was  aliko  the  esfjr 
aifid  admiration  of  the  iMrki«  He  was  deeply  eonsonl 
M  the  xiiffieulty  of  the  task  which  be  had  undortabsi 
tie  l)thekl  the  constitution  of  his  country  with  womhr 
itid  gnMitude*  It  (jestowed  oprni  Englidnnen  priviieM 
to  dear  and  valuable^  so  advantageous  and  dignified,  ml 
tbey  were  beyond  the  reach  xX  the  subjects  of  aay  other 
«Bti(m«  There  was  not  on  the  surfiKC  of  Uie  glokei 
Jbrm  of  governtnent  Which  could  be  compared  with  i^ 
iMd  whSeh  was  so  liearly  aUted  to  the  perfection  o^fre^ 
dttm.  He  was  not  presuteptuons  .enough  to  think  of  hy^ 
itfg  ^fMleht  hands  on  a  constitution  so  pure  und  so  worthf 
cfT  imMifiration.  He  meant  not  to  dbplay  aoy  nmi  oft 
ikiad  ahd  Irisionaiy  seal,  fay  attending  all  ranovation  «i 
H^  cPQff  ancestors  had  purchased  at  so  gteat  an  expnee 
ef  l>tood  and  treasurst  ahd  had  delivemt  to  us  as  die 
lliMt  saered  of  aH  trusts*  His  wish  was  tnfiniteiy  &> 
fertnt*  He  desired  to  restore  the  true  spirit  to  our  coa* 
mitirtion,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  that  stability  and  vigov 
wtfictf  flme^and  changes,  aetident  and  events^  had  ooo* 
tribmed  to  enfeeble  ^and  diininish. 

The  state  of  /fRuiiameniary  represerttation  was  partU 
and  inade<}uate.  The  progress  of  an  undue  inflaence 
WM  alarming  and  omSnous.  The  true  c^irit  df  Hber^ 
had  decayed.  The  potin^srs  of  check  and  control  iotke 
diftt^nt  branches  of  <he  j^v^rnmcnt  mtere  debilitatfi 
Thc^  were  cbimours  without  doors ;  and  in  seandi  of  i 
iiC  ivmedy  tb  our  grievances,  an  airv  speculation  west 
KMh»  flUid  engendered  visions  aiid  chimeraa.  Ideas  of 
lefo#m  impracticable  and  romtotic  were  conceived,  aad 
wet«  feitonately  destined  to  die  away  in  the  hands  of 
dKtl*  in^entorsi  In  what  be  was  about  to  propose,  te 
was  animated  with  a  sincere  passion  to  promote  the  pros- 
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beritjr  of  this  countr}r«  He  begged^  therefore,  to.te 
heard  with  dispassion  a[tid  without  prejudice. 

The  measure  he  meant  to  propose,  v^m  not  designed 
td  gratify  any  particular  descriptioii  of  mem.  Bat  li^ 
believed  it  would  tend  esseottaily  to '  cure  the  grtevanctt 
in  view,  to  calm  the  minds  of  tiie  public*  and  to  revive 
the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution^  without  opening  toq 
wide  a  door  fyr  experiments  and  innovation.  The  con* 
tiritutloii  of  England  consisted,  of  three  estates,  ^each  <rf 
which  had  its  peculiar  and  separate  prerogatives.  The^Q 
diferent  prerogatives,  notwithstanding,  co-operiMed  te« 
gether  in  the  preservation  of  the  empire  ;  and,  thougb 
Seemingly  discordant,  united  tn  matters  of  hi^  comew 
quence  and  mometit.  The  equipoise  of  these  estates^ 
was  adjusted  with  great  nicety,  and  while  it  kept  im 
cefitre»  the  constitution  would  necessarily  be  prodoottvo 
of  Kb^iy.  Fix>m  the  atlvances,  however,  of  corruption^ 
md  tfie  progress  of  exertions  <^  infliaence>  it  was  uaiver* 
salty  known  and  acknowledged  that  the  houae  of  Qonh- 
tiioAs  bad  departed  from  the  original  spirit  and  ridea  of 
the  eonatftution,  and  that  the  peof^  of  England  com«* 
piained  with  reason  and  justice,  that  there  subsisted  not 
between  them  and  iheir  representatives  that  strict  oom« 
MHmity  of  interest  and  language  which  ought  invarbbly 
to  have  prevailed. 

For  this  disease  it  was  necessary  to  seek  for  a  remedy* 
A  variety  of  schemes  had  been  pointed  out  as  adequate 
tnd  praetiaaUe  ;  but  they  illustrated  rather  the  seal  than 
the  wikbm  of  those  who  had  formed  them.  An  idea 
had  beeil  entertained  by  some  erf*  an  equal  and  universal 
(^presentation.  This  idea  aiipeared  to  him  to  be  witd^ 
extravagant^  and  impracticable.  It  involved  an  endless 
Vnuttitude  of  contradictions,  and  would  lead  to  a  system 
df  oppression  and  tyranny.  They  must  not  give  way  to 
*^b  vague  theories  No  alteration  should  be  made  upoa 
the  ccnstitution,  but  with  the  most  wary  jealousy ,  and  tho. 
^os(  Wakeful  suspicion.  The  measure  he  had  to  pro-^ 
P^^  was  gentle,  mockrate^  and  safe.     He  would  throw 
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it»  fiM  the  sake  of  perspicuity^  into  the  fitrni  of  resslutioos ; 
and  he  begged  tbsU;  tbejr  might  not  be  nejected  without  a 
due  discussion.  The  mabi  or  chief  object  of  them  was 
an  augmentation  of  the  numbers  of  the  house  ofcom- 
mcms^  by  the  addition  of  county  members^  and  members 
fix*  the  metropolis.  Such  members  he  stated  as  the  leasC 
Uablo  to  impurity  and  corruptk>n,  and  as  those  wbon 
the  people  regarded  with  the  greatest  confidence^  As 
addiidon  of  this  sort  wouldy  of  consequence,  estabiisb  a 
greater  community  and  power  of  interests  between  thai 
house  and  the  people,  and  would  operate  to  the  extitMK 
tion  of  those  doubts  and  jealousies  which  prevailed  witliw 
out  doors  of  improper  influence  and  corrupt  motives*  it 
iwould  at  the  same  time  be  a  means  of  supporting  eveif 
bonestadmimstrationy  by  checkingthose  fluctuations  of  go* 
Dsmment  which  had  abounded  so  much  of  late,  and  which 
fioroign  nations  deemed  so  disgraceful  to  this  country. 
'  It  was  his  opinion,  that  an  addition  should  be  nisderf 
alo least  one-  hundred  county  members;  yet  ifitsboyid 
be  : contended  that  two  additional  members,  fer  each 
county  was  aufficieut,  )ie  should  think:  that,  the- acqui* 
sition  of  that  point,  though  only  a  partial  applicatioo  d 
his  rproposition,  would  be.  a  considerable-  imiproveiafiit 
of  the  constitution.  Wiib  regaixl  to  what,  wvte  lenned 
the  rotten  boroughs,  he  did  not  wish  to  destroy  their 
rights*  For  the  arbitrary,^disfranchising  of  any  electors 
was  a  stroke  of  tyranny  and  injustice.  But  he  esteemed 
it  right,  that  where  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  such  bo- 
roughs were  convicted  of  corruption,  a  ground  of  dis- 
franchisement should  be  opened  against  them.  That 
tbc  innocent,  however^  >  might  not  sufier  with  the  goiltji 
he  accounted  it  expedient  that  the  viituous  minorities^ 
sttch  boroughs  should  be  entitled  to  "vote  for  the  counties 
where  the  disfi-anchised  botx>ughs  weie  situated^  There 
could  be  no  better  method  of  preserving  boroughs  ftM 
Oorrupdon.  ... 

'He  : hid  three  resohations  to  submit  to  deliberatioP* 
The  first  he  imagined  would  be  siSfieated  t<^  walb  titde 
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lieiiiatUMi*  ,  Of ' the  sttcoess  of  tbe  seeotid,  he.  rater* 
taified  siuiguiae  hopes* ;  and  •  mmoemii^  the  thirds  he 
observed,  that  though  it  u^^t  meet  widi.  oppo8ition« 
he  was  disposed  to  believe  that  it  was  faunded  inreaj^. 
aon  and  •  propriety.  These  resolutions  were  of  1^  i£q&4 
lowing  import.  *^  !•  That  it  was  the  opinioo  of  i  the 
house,  that  measures  were  highly  nesessary  to  be  taken 
fer  the  farther  prevention  of  bribery  aiid  exp^iee  Bi 
dectjons*  2.  That  for  the  future,  when  the  majority  of 
Tocers  for  any  borough  shall  be  convicted  of  ^roa9 
and  .notorious  corruption  before  a  select  committee  of 
that  house,  appointed  to  try  tbe  merits  of  any  election j 
SBch  borough  should  be  dbfiranchised,  and  the  mino* 
lity  I  of  voters  not  so  convicted  should  be  entitkd  to 
vole  for  the  county  in  which  such  borough  shall  be  »t«^ 
ated.'  3.  That  an  addition  of  knights  of  the  shire,  and 
of  representatives  of  the  metropolis^  should  be  added  to 
file  state  of  the  representation." 

Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  if  he  should  succeed  in  these 
icsolutions,  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  bill  upcm 
their .  repsective  principles ;  and  that  it  would  then  be 
proper  todiacuss  and  decide  uppn  the  precise  number  jof 
the  new  knights  of  the  shire,  and  c^the  other  regulations 
and  restrictions  whu;;h  might  be  useful  and  expedient*    ^ 
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lysxsTXD  that  the  grievance  should  be  pointed  out 
and  explained^  before  any  alteration  should  be  made  in 
the  constitution  of  the. house.  Ideas  of  reform  so 
extravagant  had  gone  abroad,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
proceed  with  the  greatest  caution.  He  talked  withiidi* 
cule  of  the  duke  of  Richmond's  scheme  of  unjfversd 
representation  ;  and  declared  that  the  noble  reformer 
l^ing.  filled  with  the  grandeur  of  his   subject^  di» 
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dained  «d  Mgtrd  tibe.  urmwltaiiti  of.fi^ctinlM^ 
lie  asserted,  that  the  people  pf  Giiglaod  &Jt  no  ital  gneff 
OTce;  tmt  that  their  p^sskxia  had  beea  excited  .1^  a^ 
eenditnest  who  had  been  sent  tnlo  the  diffsneat  ctm^ 
ip  promote  the  business  of  petitipniog  far  a  r^&na^ 
|>arliament.  But  thoagh  petations  bad  beea  transaiiUed 
fieqaesting  a  reform,  yet  they  made  no  specific  ichaifes  of 
viminality  or  grieivaoce* 

,  An  appeal  was  made  to  ancieot  times;^  whea  P9 
4X)ns;titution  was  virtuous,  and  an  anxious  wish  YM 
cspressed,  that  the  true  spirit  of  our  goyemQKi|i 
ahouki  be  restored  He  was  however  at  a  loss  to 
TCcollect  the  period  when  tliere  exk»ted  a  virtuott 
and  uncorrupted  rqiresentation.  Under  what  {iriooe; 
and  in  what  aera,  ^w^e  we  to  look  for  those  faap|)f» 
those  chaste,  those  halcyon  days  ?  The  cckuntry  ml^ 
indeed  labour  under  a  dibeaae  ;  but  he  wished  that  be* 
fore  the  physicians  should  prescribe  for  it  they  would 
establish  and  explain  its  prognostics*  The  consututiflp 
iiad  lasted  lon^,  and  he  bdieved  it  would  last  mui 
longer,  unless  it  was  tampered  with.  Politicians  wiA 
be  compared  to  quacks ;  and  in  the  present  case  thdr 
behaviour  was  not  JAovt  absurd  than  that  of  die  Jot* 
tor,  who,  meeting  in  the  street  a  lame  nmn,  should  say  to 
him,  "  Good  GiS,  sir,  bow  came  you  by  that  leg— I^ 
is  shorter  than  the  ottier««-I  wonder  how  you  walk 
with  it?''  The  lame  man  might  naturally  enough  replfi 
*'  I  was  bom  with  my  1^  in  this  oondition.  The  inor* 
mity  is  a  natural  one,  and  does  hot  prevent  me  from  doing 
my  duty  as  a  citizen,  churchwarden,  clergyman,  or  miii* 
tia  officer.  I  can  walk,  dance,  and  jump^  hotwitbstand* 
ing  my  lameness ;  and  have  been  able  to  do  so  liw 
twenty  years."  **  Your  case,  however  (resumes  Ac 
quack)  is  critical  and  unseemly.  I  must  tdke  you  uoikf 
my  direction.  I  must,  break  your  leg  in  order  to  cure  it 
In  this  Kght,  he  confessed,  the  resolutions  which  Itfd 
been  read  struck  his  understanding.  It  was  ridicaloDS 
to  offer  advice  and  remedies  where  diey  were  neither 
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asked  Jbr  tioi^  iihtnted^  To  give  y/my  to  jealousks  «od  tb^ 
tobyect  of  representation,  was  to  court  diffioultioa  withiu 
<mt  necessity ;  and  to  new  model  the  &brio  of  our  li» 
berdes,  was  to  sport  with  a  trust  the  moat  invakiabte; 
He  professed  himself  to  be  as  independent  as  any  man 
Xould  be  ;  his  love  of  his  country  was  sincere  and  strong  t 
and  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  its  support.  BvA 
he  would  by  no  means  consent  to  involve  the  kingdom  iii 
jda^ger  from  a  vain  expectadoh  of  advantages,  or  from 
fa  preposterous  indulgence  in  hopes  that  were  never  M 
*k>t  realized* 


MR.  T*  PITT. 


JirriHATED  his  dread  of  changes^  and  an  appretiMsiofi 
Jest  any  encouragement  should  be  given  to  those  im- 
practicable plans  of  reform  which  were  floating  on  the 
public.  He  expressed  a  strong  disapprobation  at  the  mad^ 
ness  of  theorists.  But  though  he  was  an  enemy  to  visionary 
Speculations,  he  was  friendly  to  reforms  upon  constitu- 
tional principles ;  and  he  could  not  but  bestow  his  assent 
to  resolutions  which  held  forth  specific  remedies  upon 
practical  grounds.  They  involved  no  new  principles^ 
rescinded  no  ancient  rights  arbitrarily,  and  established 
no  dangerous  precedents.  The  county  members  were 
no  doubt  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  constitution  to  augment  their  number.  He 
acknowledged,  however,  that  the  measure  should  be 
cautiously  carried  into  execution ;  and  that  the  augmen- 
tation of  new  knights  should  not  be  too  great.  The 
constitution  was  a  system  so  nice  and  so  complicated^ 
that  its  mechanism  required  to  be  touched  with  the 
greatest  skill.  It  was  his  opinioui  that  the  resolutions 
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pointed  at.  mi  ti^orease  of  mettibers  that  would  reniar 
the  house  of  commons  too  bulky  and  unwieldy  for. busi^ 
nes&  It  seemed <to  bim  .that  the  addition  of  ooe  m^iri- 
ber  to  each  county'  in  England  and  Wales  was  suficieot 
To  overshoot  the  mark  would  tend  to  mischief  and  cah- 
mity.  He  admired  the  limited  monarchy  under  which 
we  lived ;  and  he  could  desire  nothing  more  anuciously 
than  that  all  its  checks  should  remain  unimpaired.  There 
was  danger  in  giving  too  much  power  to  the  people,  as 
.well  as  to  the  prince.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  observe 
that  the  resolution  did  not  meddle  with  the  burgage 
tenures ;  for  these  he  considered  as  fortresses  against 
the  influence  of  the  minister.  Yet  from  the  peculiarity 
of  his  situation  he  was  sensible  that  by  this  opinion  he 
would  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of  selfishness.  As 
a  proof  however  of  his  sincerity,  he  was  ready  to  make 
a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  his  borough  to  save  the  rest  It 
Was  of  little  consequence  to  the  nation  whether  he  or 
his  posterity  should  have  a  seat  in  tlie  house  of  commonsi 
J3ax)vided  the  constitution  should  be  confirmed  ia  its 
strength  and  purity.  ^ 


LORD  NORTH. 


Considered  the  mere  touch  of  so  venerable  a  6- 
brie  as  the  constitution,  though  for  tlie  purpose  of  ameod* 
,ing  it,  to  be  a  matter  of  dread  and  apprehension.   ^ 
r  was  impossible  to  conceive  an  attempt  of  a  more  deli* 
Gate  nature.     It  was  to  tamper  with  a  fabric  which  was 
the  boast  of  Britons,  and  the  admiration  of  nations.   It 
^  became  Englishmen  to  pause  and  to  reflect  deeply  be- 
fore they  entered  upon  so  awful  an  undertaking.    The 
idea  that  the  constitution  was  disordered,  was  a  fiuicy ; 
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mid  to  treat  it  as  diseased,  withottt  any*  evidence  of  thei 
distemper^  was  a  phrenzy. 

'  He  called  for  proofs  of  any  weabness  thut  required  to 
be  Impaired.  Of  real  and  consuming  disorders  Ire  had 
heard  nothing.  Undue  influence  and  corruption  were 
indeed  great  evils  i  but  they  were  natural  and  unavoid- 
able. He  deplored  them  as  misfortunes  and  calamities ; 
but  they  could  not  be  effectually  guarded  against,  any' 
more  than  convulsions  and  earthquakes.  He  saw  t\d 
reason  ibr  complying  with  the  resolutions.  The  sense 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  England  was  not  con- 
tained  in  the  petitions  which  had  come  from  a  few  coun- 
ties  and  boroughs.  Even  the  sense  of  the  counties  and 
boroughs  which  had  sent  petitions,  was  not  expressed  in 
Ihkm.  The  petitions  were  framed  and  subscribed  through^ 
the  hot  zeal  and  the  passionate  folly  of  individuals  whd 
had  been  seized  with  the  disease  of  reformation.  He 
would  not  vote  for  the  addition  of  a'hundred  knights, 
nor  for  fifty,  nor  for  one.  Those  who  were  fond*  of  be- 
ginning innovations  should  look  forward  to  the  point  at' 
which  they  were  to  terminate.  Innovation,  like  the  gra- 
vity of  a  weight  in  sinking,  once  begun,  would  carry  all 
before  it.  Destruction  and  ruia  woakl  ensue.  To  seek 
a  remedy  when  there  was  no  disease,  was  itself  a  dis'- 
temper.  When  the  puny  voice  of  a  few  discontented 
individuals  breaks  in  upon  the  tranquillity  of  a  vast  and 
contented  multitude,  it  is  difficult  to  repress  an  emotion 
of  indignation  or  scorn.  The  balance  of  the  consti- 
tution would  be  infringed  and  violated  by  the  addition 
of  members  for  the  counties.  It  would  give  a  decided' 
superiority  to  the  landed  interest  over  the  commercial. 
It  would  tarnish  the  beauty  of  the  house  of  commons, 
which,  like  the  general  fabric  of  the  British  legislature, 
provides  and  preserves  a  due  poise  between  the  great 
interests  of  the  empire  ;  the  landed,  the  commercial, 
and  the  monied.  They  were  not  the  deputies,  but  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  They  were  to  be  go- 
verned by  their  own  discretion,  and  not  by  humours  and 
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fectite.  I^Im^  imist  not  nctifice  ^  ven6nble  pe]|» 
dram  which  ages  has  sanctified,  because  there  had  arisen 
a  wildispirk  of  project  ^  a  spirit  which  hod  no  real  foun-- 
dation^  and  wAlioh  was  only  supported  hj  declanMtiQii 
<amd  surmise. 

It  was  not  true  that  the  house  of  commons  had  not  -a 
full  and  proper  weight;  His  political  life  ^s  a  pnd 
tiaat  it  had.  Before  he  was  honoured  wiUi  office  be  had 
been  in  parliament.  It  was  partiament  that  made  bia 
a  minister.  It  was  among  the  commons  that  he  was  first 
known.  He  came  among  them  without  ccmnection^  it 
was  tD  them  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  rise ;  and  tiiegr 
had  pulled  him  down.  He  had  been  the  crcatare  of 
their  opinion  and  tfaeir  power :  his  political  career  was 
of  consequence  a  proof  of  their  independence.  The 
Y^ice  of  the  commons  waa  siaificient  to  remove  wlmbever 
-was  displeasing  to  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  the 
country ;  and  in  such  a  situation  to  parade  about  a  te** 
^matioB,  was  idle,  unnecessary^  dangerous,  and  inex^r 
pedient. 


MR,  BEAUFOTT. 


'  x 


CojfT^vnxufi^  that  it  irasf  unconstitutional  to  treat  widi 
contempt  the  petitions  of  the  people.  The  situation  of 
the  tinies  cal^d  for  a  refori^  The  f  epresentatioa  of  the 
peoplf  M^s  partial  and  inadequate.  The  theory  of  the 
constitution  acj^nowledges  general  rights^  biit  in  practice 
Establishes  incomplete  and  local  privileges.  The  theory 
6{  the  cqnstitutipn  siipppses  a  du^  connection  between 
the  people  and  their  representatives ;  but  its  practice  de- 
rides altogether  tliat  connection.  It  is  to  t^e  want  of 
an  iinpartial  and  full  representation  of  the  people  that 
^  tl^  national  evil^  ^yhicb  lutv^  ^^fen  of  late  ^cfirs  w^ 
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to  be  imimtied.  To  this  cause  ike  Amoican  war  was 
to  be  aacribed  ;  a  eomest  in  whicb  laas  was  ocrtabi^  and. 
advantage  impoasibfe  ;  and  tbere  grew  out  of  it  tbe<  ajrs* 
tettiatic  extravagance  in  the  expenditure  cf  public  inone^^ 
and  Hbc  exwbitant  premiuma  upon  loans  whicb  had  $o 
uahappiljr  diatinguisbed  modem  timea. 

To  estaUiflli  a  aafBenesa  t^  interest  between  the  peo- 
^  and  the  hoase  of  commona  is  the  object  and  principle 
of  the  resdutionsr  which  had  been  read ;  and  it  was  an 
improvement  infinitely  to  be  desired.     It  offers  no  vio- 
lence to  the  righta  of  any  description  of  men  ;  ia  conso- 
/Bsnt  to  the  genius  of  our  constitution ;  and  pofectlgr 
i  adequate  to  the  grievance  complained  o£»    To  cahimni- 
-ate  ifin^vationi  and  to  decry  it,  was  preposturous^  and 
Uilwise.     Had  there  never  been  any  innovations  on  the 
•coaatitution  ?  Could  it  be  forgotten  for  one  moment,  dnt 
aU  the  advantages^  civil  and  political,  which  we  enjoy  at 
thia  hour,  were  in  reality  the  imin^iate  and  fortunate 
c&cta  of  innovation  ?  It  was  by  innovations  Aat  the 
English  constitution  had  grown  and  flourished*    It  waa 
by   innovations  that  the  house  of  commons  had  ris- 
en to  importance.    It  was  at  different  sras  that  the  coun« 
ties  and  towns  were  empowered  *tp  elect  representa? 
tives.     £ven  the  office  of  speaker  was  an  innovation ; 
for  it  was  not  heard  of  till  die  reign  pf  Richard  II.  What 
was  more,  the  freedom  of  speech,  which  wa^  now  va- 
lued §Q  highlit  w^  ^n  innovation ;  for  there  were  timea 
when  no  member  dared  to  give  reign  to  his  3etitiments  i 
and  when  his  head  must  have  answered  for  the  boldnesa 
of  his  tongue.    To  argue  against  innovations  was  to 
argue  against  improvements  of  every  kind.     When  the  ' 
followers  of  WickliflTe  maintained  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  reason    against  absurdity  and  superstition,  ^*  ho 
innovation^'  was  the  cry ;  and  the  fires  of  persecution 
biased  over  the  kingdom.    Let  there  be  no  innovation  is 
the  maxim  of  the  ignorant,  the  interested,  and  the 
worthless.    It  is  the  favourite  tenet  of  the  servile  advo- 
p^e  of  tyranny.    j|t  is  the  motte  which  bigotry  has  in« 
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scribed  upon  her  banners.  It  is  the  barrier  that  op^ 
poses  every  improvement,  political,  civil,  and  religious. 
To  reprobate  all  innovations  on  the  constitution  is  to 
suppose  that  it  is  perfect.  But  perfection  was  not  iti 
attribute,  either  in  the  Saxon  or  Norman  times.  It  is  not 
its  attribute  in  the  present  moment,  te  former  ages  its 
defects  have  been  remedied  with  advantage  ;  and  is  tio 
&rther  care  to  be  extended  to  it  ?  While  it  is  distant  from 
perfection,  it  is  right  to  make  it  sipproach  to  it«  Altera* 
tions  are  perpetually  necessary  in  every  constitution ;  for 
the  government  should  be  accommocbted  to  the  time^ 
the  circumstances  of  which  are  ever  changing.  Whea 
the  Stuarts  ascended  the  throne,  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  and  the  disposition  of  the  people  called  for 
alterations.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  that  family  to  o^ 
pose .  itself  to  these  circumstances  and  tliat  dispositite. 
The  consequences  were  fatal  to  it.  Our  situation  re- 
quired the  remedies  which  were  prescribed.  TTie  pto^ 
posed  resolutions  were  salutary.  They  were  the  proper 
means  to  invigorate  a  constitution  which  had  run  to  de- 
cay ;  and  they  were  the  only  security  which  could  be 
obtained  against  the  profligacy  of  the  times,  the  corrup 
tion  of  the  people,  and  the  ambition  of  the  crown*. 

DUKE  OF  RICHMOND, 


Osi  a  motion    concerning  the  putting    the   Seals    int9^ 

Commission. 

He  was  sensible,  that  there  were  men  by  whom  every 
proposition  for  a  reform  would  be  ridiculed  as  a  theory 
and  a  chimera.  But  allowing  their  fullest  weight  to  such 
sort  of  arguments,  he  was  convinced  that  there  wem 

*  T  do  not  recollect  more  smartness  of  debate  shewn  Miy  where 
than  in  this  and  tjie  preceding  speech* 
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%uch  thingiB  as  origtaal  principles  ;  and  that  there  pould 
not  be  any  impropriety  in  resorting  to  these,  when  the 
^constitution  was  threatened  with  encroachments  and 
danger. 

He  considered  that  parliament,  when  corrupted,  was. 
the  most  powerful  instrument  to  destroy  the  constitution. 
The  next  instrument,  both  with  regard  to  power  and 
danger,  was  the  corruption  of  the  judges.  To  the  topic 
of  the'independency  of  the  judges,  his  thoughts  had  been 
drawn  very  forcibly  by  the  consideration  of  the  com^ 
mission  into  which  the  great  seal  had  lately  been  put. 
He  meant  nothing  personal  to  lord  Loughborough,  nor 
to  the  other  jud^s  who  were  the  commissioners  for  its 
custody.  It  was  the  measure^  and  not  the  men,  which- 
had  employed  his  reflections. 

'  It  was  a  point  not  to  be  disputed,  that  the  indepen- 
dency  of  the  judges  was  a  matter  in  which  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  kingdom  was  sensibly  inter^ted.  The  up* 
rig^tness  and  integrity  of  men  who  judged  pf  the  property 
and' the  lives  of  the  subjects  of  England,  were  qualities 
which  were  indisputably  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
public,  and  for  the  e^ual  distribution  of  the  laws  of  the 
hmd.  This  position,  so  strong  in  itself,  and  so  obvious, 
was  well  illustrated  in  our  history.  In  early  times,  the 
-judges  were  solely  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown.  Antecedently  to  the  revolution,  they  were  cre- 
ated and  deposed  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign.-  After  that 
great  event,  they  were  understood  to  hold  their  situa- 
tions while  they  could  execute  their  duty  with  integrity. 
But  prior  to  the  demise  of  tlie  late  king,  doubts  came 
to  be  entertained  whether  the  commissions  of  the  judges 
did  not  expire  with  the  sovereign  who  granted  them.  To 
these  donbts,  an  end  was  put  by  an  act  of  George  III. 
which  declared,  that  they  should  continue  constantly  in 
ofice,  and  be  removeable  only  for  crimes,  with  the  ex- 
ception, that  an  address  of 'both  houses  of  parliament 
to  the  crown,  should  operate  their  degradation.  From 
this  act,  which  gave  a  validity  to  their  commissions  dur- 
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jng  thetf  lives,  ^ifo  their  b^vioor  WM  proper ;  »d 
from  an  act  of  King  Wiliiam,  ^ieh  declated  that  thdr 
sahries  dtcmld  be  ^xed  and  asoerlained  ;  it  iras  uoder- 
stood,  that  in  a  free  country,  they  ought  to  be  above 
every  idea  of  dependence.  For  without  Ae  ei^ovment 
of  Itnown  and  determined  salaries,  and  without  com- 
missions  for  life,  they  could  not  witii  any  propskij 
be  considered  as  independent.  Of  late  years,  howevv, 
the  spirit  of  these  laws  was  invaded  ;  and  additions  hd 
occasionally  been  made  to  the  salaries  of  spme  of  the 
jud^s.  These  partial  additions  were  alara^ng,  as  tbq^ 
flowed  from  the  crown.  'For  if  an  addition  ^  a  thcxi- 
sand  or  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  could  be  made  to 
one  judge,  it  might  be  proflfered  to  all,  and  accepted  bj 
them  ;  and  thus  the  judges,  who  ought  to  be  indepead* 
ent,  would  become  the  obedient  vassals  of  the  pftro- 
gative. 

There  were  two  methods  of  governing  men,  and  rf 
making  them  dependent.  They  \vere  directied  bj  tbor 
fears  and  their  hopes.  Now  the  acts  of  king  WiOiaa 
and  of  George  itl.  had  taken  away  the  fears  of  de 
judges  ;  for  Ae  will  or  pleasure  of  the  crown  coold  flot 
remove  them,  except  for  crimes.  But  if  their  hc^w 
were  not  destroyed  as  well  as  thefir  fears,  the  work  d 
their  independency  was  but  half  atchieved.  From  die 
consideration  of  this  circumstance,  he  had  been  prompted 
to  submit  to  the  peers  the  commission  Isiely  issued  to 
three  lords,*  entrusting  them  with  the  cai»e  of  the  gfttt 
seal.  It  was  obvious,  that  the  judges  in  that  commiS' 
sion  had  been  selected  by  favour,  and  tiot  by  setdontf. 
This  of  itself  was  a  peculiarity  that  was  auspicious.  But 
farther,  the  emoluments  which  accrued  to  the  holders 
of  the  great  seal  were  extensive  ;  and  these,  with  Ac 


*  Right  hon.  lonl  I/mghborougli,  lord  chief  justice  of  his  n^' 
ty*8  court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  sir  William  Henry  A&hhurst»  one  of 
the  justices  of  his  majesty's  court  of  King's  Bench  ;  and  sir  Beaumont 
Uotham,  one  of  the  barons  of  his  majesty's  court  of  Ezcheqtien 
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iiiper-iuldidon.  of  the  ^sflUuies  etyojred  by  the  commis' 
sjoners  as  judges^  gave  them  advantages  which  were 
ceitainly  improper  fknd  dangerous*.  For  future  judges 
might  expect  them  x  they  might  indulge  in  the  hope  of 
them ;  malge  advances  to  facilitate  their  hopes ;  ^nd  lay- 
log  aside  their  independence^  bask  under  the  influence 
of  the  crown. 

Nothing,  could  be  fartho-  from  his  mind  than  to 
.make  any  insinuation  to  the  prejudice  of  the  present 
commissioners  of  the  great,  seal*  It  became  him  to  say 
of  tbem^  and  of  the  judges  in  general,  that  >  there  never 
was  upon  the  b^nch  a  set  of  men  so  incorrupt^  so  able, 
and  w^  deserving.  Their  characters  were  not  exposed 
to  us^eachments  of  any  kind«  From  the  present  com* 
inission  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend.  It  was  the  ex-^ 
ample  that  a&cted  him*  He  foresaw  the  consequences 
that  must  inevitably  follow  the  prevalence  of  such  a 
practice*  fie  dreaded  them ;  and  every  friend  to  the 
MnstitiitioB  oogbtto  dread  them. 
,  0§  the  evil  complained  of  he  was  certain  ;  but  he  did 
Hot  know  how  to  point  out  a  remedy*  for  it.  But  this 
iras  no  reason  why:  the  matter  should  not  be  inquired 
kito.  In  one  of  the  old  commissions,  three  lay-lordai 
had  been,  joined  with  the  n^aster  of  the  rolls  for  the  time 
being.  In  another,  serjeant  Maynard,  and  other  ser-> 
jeaatsi  ha4  been  the  commiasioners^  It  was  difficult  to 
«y  what  class  of  men  ought  most  naturally  to  aspire  to 
the  distinction  of  oommissioners ;  but  sure  he  was,  that 
to  select  judges  by  favour  to  sit  in  this  capacity,  and  to 
bestow  upon  them  the  sallies  and  emoluments  arising 
to  a  lord  chancellor,  was  to  affect  their  independency  in 
a  manner  the  most  material.  If  there  was  any  necessity 
for  choosing  judges  to  be  commissioners,  and  if  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  have  leisure  from  tiie  business  of 
their  own  courts  to  exercise  this  new  and  important  duty, 
let  them  do  it  without  any  additional  sallary  or  perquisite. 

There  were  aho; other  methods  by  which  the  hopes 
of  the  judges  were  excited,  and  fron»  which  he  was 
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equally  averse*  The  grantiog,  for  exai^fde,  of  copi^ 
missions  similar  to  that  under  which  the  preaent  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench  sat  as  speaker  of  the  bouse 
of  lories,  appeared  to  him  to  be  highly  exceptionable.  It 
was  tvell  known  to  him,  that  the  commission  of  the .  no- 
ble earl  was  not  a  new  one^  but  of  an  old  date.  SttU, 
however,  that  method  of  reward  seemed  addressed  ta 
the  hopes  of  judges*  It  tended  to  submit  them  to  a 
dependence  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  crown.  It 
was  a  cbntradiction  to  the  idea,  that  judges  ought  to 
have  stated  and  fixed  sallaries^  and  ought  to  be  secure  in 
their  independence. 

He  acknowledged  that  his  feelings  were  assailed  by 
another  circumst?uice ;  and  he  conceived  it  to  be  hazard^ 
ous  that  judges  should  at  all  sit  in  the  house  of  peers*. 
He  desired  not  to  say  that  the  highest  honours  wbicli 
the  crown  had  to  confer,  should  not  be  opened  to  llie  law 
as  well  as  to  every  other  honourable  profession*^  But  it 
was  his  opinion,  that  while  lawyers  sat  on  the  bench  as 
judges,  they  should  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  the 
privileges  of  peers.  They  ought  not  to  sit  to  debate  and 
to  vote  in  the  house  of  peers.  Those  whose  business  it  was 
to  expound  the  law>  ought  not  to  act  as  legislatons.  The 
opinion  of  president  Montesquieu,  who  had  studied  with 
care  the  English  constitution,  ought  to  have  weigbt  on 
this  subject.  It  was  so  remarkably  to  the  point,  that 
he  would  quote  it.  That  great  man  observes,  "Whea 
the  legislative  and  executive  powers  are  united  in  the 
same  person,  or  in  the  same  body  of  magistrates,  thece 
can  be  no  liberty ;  because  apprchen^ons  may  arise  lest 
the  same  monarch  or  senate  should  enact  tyranniod 
laws  to  execute  them  in  a  tyrannical  manner*,  ifo  liberty 
can  exist,  if  the  judiciary  power  be  not  separated  from 
the  legislative  and  the  executive.  Were  it  joined  widi 
the  legislative,  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject  woukl 
be  exposed  to  arbitrary  control :  for  the  judge  would 
be  then  the  legislator.  Were  it  joined  to  the  executive 
power,  the  judge  might  behave  with  violence  and  op^ 
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presaion.'*  There  was  another  authority  to  which  he 
would  appeal,  and  of  which  the  value  would  not  be  con- 
troverted. "  Nothing,  (according  to  Mr.  Blackstone,)  is 
more  to  be  avoided  in  a  free  constitution^  than  uniting 
the  provinces  of  a  judge  and  a  minister.'^ 

He  confessed  that  these  testimonies  had  great  weight 
wiih  him ;  ^nd  they  coukt  not  but  impress  him  with  the 
greater  force,  wh^n  he  considered  the'  very  slender  and 
eJctraordinary  ground  on  which  the  judges  were  excluded 
from  sitting  In  the  other  house  of  parliament.     Their 
exclusion  did  not  rest  upon  any  law  or  act  of  parliament. 
It  was  the  consequence  of  a  single  resolution  of  the  house 
of  commons.     If  the  impropriety  then  of  their  sitting  in 
the  one  house  was  so  easily  admitted,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive ivhy  there  should  be  much  difficulty  in  allowing  it 
with  regard  to  the  other.      To  sit  among  the  peers,  and 
to  act  as  politicians,  was  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  judges.     Nor  was  this  all.     For  if  lord  chancellors 
and  lords  commissioners  were  to  sit  as  peers,  they  must 
deliberate  upon  their  own  decrees,  and,  as  it  were,  try 
themselves*     In  an  idea  of  this  sort,  there  was  every 
thing  that  was  most  irrational.      It  had  been  boasted  of 
by  lord  Hardmcke,  that  though  he  had  sat  upon  the 
woolsack  during  a  lon^  period,  not  one  of  his  decrees 
had  been  reversed.     This  assertion,  hmvever,  though 
used  in  triumph,  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  fact  that  proved 
too  much»  and  which,  of  consequence,  was  not  properly 
to  be  regarded  as  of  a  complimehtaiy  strs^ia.     Was  it  to 
be  supposed,  that  lord  Hardwicke  was  infallible,  and 
that  in  the  multitude  of  his  determinations  on  the  chan- 
cery bench,  he  had  never  once  pronounced  an  erroneous 
judgment  ?  Or  was  it  not  more  natural  to  suppose,  that 
Ae  reason  why  none  of  his  lordship's  decrees  bad  been 
reversed  during  his  continuance 'on  the  woolsack,  was 
the  great  influence  which  a  chancellor  of  lord  Hard- 
wickers  abilities  must  ever  possess  in  that  house.     This 
opinion  had  impressed  him  strongly :  and  it  was  a  con- 
firmation of  it,  that  when  lord  Henley  sat  in  that  houixQ 
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as  lord  keeper,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  endure  the 
reversal  of  his  decrees;  but. that  from  the  time  he  be- 
came lord  Northington ;  and  was  created' a  peer,  having 
an  opportunity  of  talking  to  their  lordships  about  his  de- 
crees, there  was  no  longer  any  reversals  of  them,  h 
all  cases  of  appeal,  a  custom  had  prevailed  to  leave  the 
judgment  to  the  law  lords.  The  lay  lords  seldom  l^ys* 
lered.  »That  the  law  lords  should  try  over  again  the 
causes  they  had  adjudged,  was  therefore,  he  imagisedt 
an  impropriety  so  glaring,  that  it  could  not  but  striki 
every  impartial  observer.  The  source  of  justice  ought 
to  be  preserved  with  a  most  scrupulous  purity.  Id 
wished,  accordingly,  that  effectual  measures  were  taken 
for  removing  the  hopes  as  well  as  the  fears  of  judges; 
and,  perhaps,  no  method  could  produce  this  purpose  so 
advantageously  as  their  confinement  to  their  judgtshqttb 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  anxious  to  narrow  their  in- 
comes. If  their  salaries  were  insufficient  either  for  thek 
dignity  or  their  services,  let  them  be  augmented.  Bet 
if  any  augmentation  be  given,  let  it  be  fixed  and  ixA 
V£uriable.  Let  it  not  fluctuate  at  th^  pleasure  of  the 
crown. 

He  intimated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  move,  tbit 
a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  in- 
dependency of  the  judges,  and  into  the  best  means  of  se- 
curing it.  As,  however,  a  naked  vote  of  that  kind 
might  be  deemtd  unparliamentary,  he  would  previoudy 
move,  '*  That  putting  the  seals  in  commission,  diiraric 
bene  placito,  and  appointing  judges  commissioners,  with 
large  salaries  and  perquisites  to  be  received  by  them 
during  the  existence  of  a  commission  originating  in  and 
solely  dependant  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  crown, 
tended  to  invalidate  tlie  ac^  of  the  13th  of  king  Wjlt 
liam." 
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Objectxp  to  the  motum  which  had  been  made ;  and 
considered  it  as  containing^  by  implication,  a  vicdent 
cenaure  of  the  measure  to  which  it  so  pointedly  alluded* 
He  was  enitirely  convinced  that  the  judges  ought  to  be 
iudependent ;  and  he  could  not  conceive  that  they  could 
be  secured  more  eflkctually  against  the  influence  of  the 
crown  than  by  the  methods  which  had  already  been 
adopted  for  that  end« 

To  put  the  seals  in  commission,  was  not  a  new  experi« 
ment.  It  had  been  done  repeatedly  without  censure* 
In  the  present  case  it  was  merely  a  temporary  transac<^ 
tion ;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  observe  how  it  could  detract 
from  the  independency  of  the  judges.  In  human  af- 
fiiirs,  to  extinguish  the  excitements  of  hope  would  be  to 
extinguish  the  vigour  of  human  action  and  pursuits*  Be- 
sides, if  the  argument  were  just,  that  the  hope  of  being 
put  into  a  commission  for  the.  great  seal  would  destroy 
the  independency  of  the  judges,  did  it  not  follow,  that 
there  should  be  no  such  places  as  the  chief  justiceships 
of  the  courts  of  the  king's«bench  and  common  pleas  ? 
Did  it  not  follow,  that  in  the  exchequer  there  should 
be  no  such  place  as  the  seat  of  the  chief  baron  ?  Did  it 
not  follow,  that  the  most  scrupulous  equality  should  be 
maintained  among  judges ;  that  they  should  never  pre- 
sume to  aspire  to  the  peerage ;  and  that  every  high  ho« 
liour  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  should  be  industriously 
placed  beyond  their  reach  ?  That  he  might  oppose,  how* 
^ver,  the  motion,  in  the  most  respectful  manner  to  the 
noble  duke,  he  moved  the  previous  question. 
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Expressed  his  surprize,  that  the  noble  duke  should 
have  withdrawn  his  first  resolution,  because  it  was  a 
ground  and  basis  for  the  second,  whidi  was  now  wan- 
tonly suspended  in  the  air ;  for  it  could  not  be  said, 
that    the  smallest  fact  appeared  to  support  it,    or  to 
induce  the  house  to   agree  to  it.      The  withikawing 
of  the  first  motion  toc^  away  every  pretensi<Hi  for  die 
adoption  of  the  second.     The  evil  compluned  of  he 
could  not  but  hold  to  be  imaginary  ;  and  it  W£b  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  peers  to  waste  their  time  in  spe^Iating 
upon  it.     He  contended,  that  president  Montesquieu, 
in  the  passage  quoted  by  the  noble  duke,  alluded  not 
ef&pressly  to  the  English  constitution.      That  great  poli- 
tician was  not  so  ignorant  of  the  English  constitutioa  as 
not  to  know  that  a  judicial  was  blended  with  a  legisla- 
tive  power  in  the  house  of  peers ;  and  that  the  peers 
could  act  occasionally  in  both  capacities.     It  was  also 
to   be    observed,   that  Montesquieu  was  not  fond  of 
changes,  even  when  a  real  grievance  was  discovered.    For 
men,  .after  suffering  an  evil,  know  its  extent,  and  are 
accustomed  to  bear  it ;  but  they  know  not  the  operation 
^  of  the  remedy  that  might  be  prescribed,  and  have  a  title 
to  entertain  apprehensions,  iest  they  might  lose  by  adopt- 
ing it.    That  author  had  likewise  extended  hb  ridicule  to 
those  who  were  ever  eager  after  a  refinement  on  freedom ; 
and  had  diverted  himself  with  Harrington,  who  had 
built  a  Chalcedon  with  a  Byzantium  before  his  ey^es.    To 
take  away  from  juc^es  by  act  of  parliament  the  excite- 
ment of  ambition  and  hope,  would  be  a  stroke  of  the 
vilest  tyranny.     Nor  could  he  reconcile  himself  to  the 
notion,  that  commissions  should  be  filled  widi  lay  lords. 
He  never  wished  to  have  a  stut  in  chancery  ;  but  if  that 
misfortune  should  befal  him,  he  should  think  himself 
stiU  more  unfortunate,  if  the  seals  shpuld  be  in  any  hand^ 
but  those  of  lawyers. 
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ALEXANDER    WEDDERBURNE, 

(LORD  LOUGHBOROUGH,) 

(Afterwards  Earl  Rasslyn^  and  Lord  Chancellor^  a  celt" 

brated  Speaker  and  Judge.  J 

He  remarked,  that  a  proneness  to  speculation,  and  a 
love  of  change,  had  been  imputed  to  the  noble  duke 
whose  resolutions  had  been  under  discussion.  In  some 
degree  the  observation  might  be  just ;  but  he  thought  it 
iaapplicabk  in  the  present  case.  The  noble  duke  might 
be  anxious  indeed  to  establish  a  theory  ;  but  the  term 
theory  had  no  sort  of  referenee  to  his  motions.  In  a 
theory  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  something  like  system, 
or  arrangement ;  like  method,  of  design,  or  order.  We 
desiderate  something  that  is  to  be  carried  imo  pmctice ; 
we  expect  the  detecticm  of  an  error,  and  the  suggestion 
of  an  improvement.  But  the  nobte  duke  had  pointed 
out  no  error ;  and  was  solicitous  to  engage  them  in  the 
task  of  seeking  a  remedy  for  a  grievance  that  cmly  tx* 
isted  in  his  own  imagination.  He  was  fuU  of  complaints* 
He  had  yet  ascertained  and  described  no  evil..  He  was 
fond  of  innovation.  He  had  yet  ascertained  and  de- 
scribed no  remedy.  He  was  profuse  in  impossibilities 
and  absurdities^  He  assailed  a  practice  which  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  crown  has  repeatedly  exercised,  and  air- 
ways with  approbation.  He  had  discovered  in  it  no- 
thing that  is  oppressive  to  the  subject ;  and  experience, 
the  iniallible  test  of  political  truth,  has  jdemonstrated 
that  no  inconvenience  can  result  from  it. 

The  noble  duke,  he  observed,  lost  in  the  maze  of 
vague  observation,  and  dreaming  of  unreal  defects,  was 
resolute  to  bear  away  from  the-  human  mind  hc^s  and 
fears,  which  are  inseparable  from  it,  and  upon  which 
much  of  what  is  valuable  in  it  depends.  The  mind  of 
man  has  indeed  been  represented  in  very  different  lights. 
By  some  it  is  conceived  to  be  every  thing  that  is  worthy 
&nd  amiable ;  and  bv  others  it  is  represented  as  most 
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worthless  and  wicked.  Such  disquisitions  are  the  pro- 
vince of  moralists ;  and  they  may  have  their  use.  But 
legislators  act  very  indifferently.  They  do  not  wander 
into  abstract  reasonings ;  they  apply  the  xestnunts  of  the 
law  to  any  ill  habit  of  the  mind,  as  it  becomes  predomi- 
nant and  prejudical  to  the  true  and  rational  ends  of  society. 

With  a  wild  spirit  of  project,  the  noble  duke  imagines 
lliat  the  hope  of  beii^  promoted  to  a  commis^on,  which 
is  rarely  necessary,  and  always  of  short  duration,  and  the 
fear  of  being  removed  from  a  situation  so  precarious  and 
uncertain,  may  at  some .  time  or  other  affect  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  judges  of  the  crown,  and  operate  ai 
ruinous  temptations  to  corruption  and  servility.  Fron 
the  accession  of  the  illustrious  family  upon  the  diroDe, 
tiie  great  seal  has  been  but  four  times  in  conunissicn, 
previously  to  the  present  appointmenL  Now  the  nobk 
duke  ought  to  have  instanced  from  these,  that  the  judges 
who  acted  under  them  had  acted  improperly.  He  show 
have  shewn,  that  their  independence  or  integrity  mt 
hurt  by  their  bidding  the  great  seal ;  and  if  this  was  iia- 
possible,  he  ou^  to  have  evinced  to  a  certainty,  that 
the  present  commission  was  different  from  the  farmer 
ones,  and  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  animadversion.  Bat 
he  had  been  able  to  collect  no  fact  that  could  justify 
his  conduct.  He  had  no  solid  ground  to  rest  upon ;  aixl 
he  mounts  up  into  the  air. 

Every  man  who  loves  the  constitution,  and  who  ve- 
nerates the  laws,  must  desire  infinitely  the  independence 
of  the  judges.  Without  their  independence  there  could 
be  no  equal  or  impartial  administration  of  justice.  F<v 
their  independence,  there  can  be  but  one  wish  and  one 
sentiment.  But  is  it  to  be  affirmed,  that  this  indepeo- 
dence  is  wanting?  No.  The  conduct  of  the  judges 
cannot  be  arraigned.  At  this  period  they  have  even 
more  independence  than  they  ever  possessed  at  aoj 
given  time  since  the  revcduticm ;  and  it  is  guarded  and 
protected  in  a  manner  the  most  effectual. 

When  a  reference  b  made  to  former  commissioners, 
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it  is  fit  to  attend  to  &ct  and  eicperience«  Did  any  of 
:them  betray  an  improper  bias  to  tjhe  crown,  or  could  it 
be  ever  said,  that  their  integrity  received  any  taint  by 
&t\r  having  been  comnoiissioners  ?  In  the  first  of  die 
four  commissions  to  which  he  had  alluded^  there  were 
air  Joseph  Jekyll,  lord  chief  baron  Gilbert,  and  lord  Ray- 
anond*  Now  could  it  be  said  of  sir  Joseph  ley  k  11,  that 
he  was  pliant  and  accommodating  to  the  crown  ?  This 
would  be  to  reverse  bis  character  altogether.  His  in« 
flexibility  was  proverbiaK  Could  any  thing  like  a  vile 
subserviency  or  corruption  be  imputed  to  lord  chief  baron 
Gilbert,  or  lord  Raymond?  The  tooth  of  calumny 
«ould  not  fasten  upon  them.  Their  integrity  and  in* 
dependence  were  as  unshaken  and  unsullied  as  their 
nrdSsssional  reputations  were  distinguished  and  great. 
To  the  judges  in  the  other  three  commissions,  equal 
praise  was  due  ;  and  so  &r  was  it  frpm  being  a  rule, 
4hat  the  discretion  of  the  crown  should  be  directed  in 
-the  selection  of  the  commissioners  by  a  regard  to  sei;iiority 
among  the  puisne  judges,  that  it  so  happened,  that  io 
the  instances  produced,  the  senior  puisne  judge  was  not 
called  to  the  station  of  a  commissioner. 

As  to  the  present  commission,  setting  aside  one  per^ 
son,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  those  who  might  speak 
of  it  io  future  times  might  have  a  title  to  pronounce  <tf 
it  ia  the  terms  he  had  employed  with  regard  to  former 
commissioners.  It  had  indeed  existed  only  a  short  time* 
An  enlightened  public,  however,  and  a  learned  bar, 
would  judge  impartially  and  correctly  of  its  conduct* 
As  an  individual,  it  became  him  to  answer  only  for  his 
industry,  and  for  the  intentions  which  he  felt  to  discharge 
with  fidelity  the  duties  of  his  commission.  He  was 
called  to  act ;  and  it  was  tlie  province  of  others  to  judge 
of  him. 

The  noble  duke  had  glanced  at  tlie  augmentation  which 
his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  make  to  the  ciiief  jus- 
tice of  the  common  pleas,  since  he  had  the  honour  to 
sust^un  that  ofiice.    This  allusion  was  indecent,  and  b?«- 
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longed  not  to  the  subject  under  discussion.     If  the  per- 
son  who  now^  held  the  office  were  alone  considered,  the 
augmentation  might  perhaps  be  beyond  his  desert.     But 
if  the  nature  and  rank  and  duties  of  the  office  were  con- 
sidered, he  believed  that  no  dispassionate  man  would 
pronounce  that  it  was  too  large.     Was  it  not  right  to 
Secure  the  integrity  and  independence  of  a  station  so 
important  as  that  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  commoii 
pleas?    When  he  had  agreed  to  accept  that   honour, 
fie  quitted  a  very  lucrative  situation  in  the  professicm^ 
and  he  was  given  to  understand,  that  its  appointments 
were  to  be  made  permanently  equal  to  what  cvcrj  im- 
partial men  felt  to  be  proper  f6r  it.     Under  this  as- 
surance, he  had  accepted  the  high  honour  which  was 
offered  to  him ;  leaving  the  office  which  he  then  held, 
and  renouncing  all  the  advantages  attending  the  practice 
of  his  profession.     It  is  an  observation,  that  what  may 
X^  done  at  any  time  is  very  apt  to  be  delayed.     It  hap* 
pened  that  he  continued  in  office  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half  before  he  either  knew  what  the  appointments  actually 
nvere,  or  received  any  part  of  his  salary.     At  length  the 
extent  of  the  augmentation  was  ascertained.     But  this 
augmentation  was  not  personally  and  individually  to  him 
while  he  held  the  place  of  chief  justice.     The  appoint- 
ment was  not  particular  and  partial.     It  was  annexed  to 
the  chief  justice  of  the  cqmmon  pleas,  and  was  to  go 
to  his  successors. 


MR.  FLOOD. 


/;/  rep  It/  to  Mr.  G  rattan . 

To  the  invective  of  Mr.  Grattan  it  was  replied  by  his 
antagonist,  that  cverv  member  of  the  house  could  l>eaj 
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witness  to  the  infirmity  he  had  mentionedi  and  that  it 
showed  little  candour  to  make  a  nocturnal  attack  upon 
that  infirmity.  But  he  was  not  afraid  to  meet  the  right 
honourable  member  at  any  time,  or  upon  any  ground » 
He  would  stand  poorly  in  his  own  estimation,  and  in  his 
country's  opinion,  if  he  did  not  stand  &r  above  him.  He 
did  not  come  there  dressed  in  a  rich  wardrobe  of  words  to 
delude  the  people.  He  was  not  one  who  had  promised, 
to  bring  in  a  bill  of  rights*  yet  neither  brought  in  the. 
bill,  nor  permitted  any  other  person  to  do  it.  He  was. 
not  one  who  had  threatened  to  impeach  the  chief  justice 
of  the  king's  bench  for  acting  under  an  English  law,  and 
afterwards  shrunk  from  that  business.  He  was  not  the 
author  of  the  simple  repeaL  He  had  not  come  at 
midnight,  and  attempted,  by  a  vote  of  that  house,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  reason,  and  stifle  the  voice  of  th^ 
people.  lie  was  not  the  mendicant  patriot,  who  was 
bought  by  his  country  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  then  sold 
his  country  for  prompt  payment.  A  man  of  w^rm  ima- 
gination and  a  brilliant  &ncy  might  sometimes  be  daz- 
kd  with  his  own  ideas,  and  for  a  moment  ifall  into  er- 
ror ;  but  a  man  of  a  sound  head  could  not  have  made  so 
egregious  a  mistake,  and  a  man  of  an  honest  heart  would 
not  have  persisted  in  it  after  it  was  discovered.  For 
himself,  the  whole  force  of  what  had  been  said  againsll 
him  rested  upon  this,  that  he  once  accepted  an  office^ 
But  was  a  man  the  less  a  patriot  for  being  an  honest 
servant  to  the  crown?  He  had  taken  as  great  a  part^ 
with  the  first  office  of  the  state  at  his  back,  as  ever  the 
right  honourable  gentlpiaan  did  with  mendivsmcy  l^hind 
kioK 
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Replied  particular^  to  several  of  the  charges  made 
upon  him  by  Mr.  Flood.  But  it  was  not  the  slander 
of  the  bad  tongue  of  a  bad  character  that  could  de&me 
him.  He  maintained  his  reputation  in  public  and  in 
private  life.  No  man,  who  was  not  himself  dishonoured, 
could  say  he  ever  deceived  him ;  no  country  bad  ever 
called  him  a  cheat.  But  he  could  suppose  a  man  of 
different  character,  a  man,  not  now  in  that  house,  bot 
who ,  formerly  might  have  been  there.  He  would  sup- 
pose  it  his  constant  practice  to  abuse  every  man  who 
differed  from  him,  and  to  betray  every  man  who  trusted 
him.  He  would  suppose  him  active,  and  he  would 
divide  his  life  into  three  stages.  In  the  first  he  was  intem- 
perate, in  the  second  corrupt,  and  in  the  third  seditioos* 
ouppose  him  a  great  egotist,  his  honour  equal  to  his 
oath,  and  he  would  stop  him,  and  say,  **  Sir,  your  ta- 
lents are  not  so  great  as  your  life  is  in&mous.  Toa 
were  silent  for  years,  and  you  were  silent  for  money. 
When  affairs  of  consequence  to  the  nation  were  debatii^, 
you  might  be  seen  passing  by  these  doors,  like  a  guil^T 
spirit,  just  waiting  for  the  moment  of  putting  the  question, 
that  you  might  drop  in  and  give  your  venal  vote.  Or 
you  might  be  seen  hovering  over  the  dome,  like  an  ill- 
omened  bird  of  night,  with  sepulchral  notes,  a  cada- 
verous aspect,  and  a  broken  beak,  ready  to  stoop  and 
pounce  upon  your  prey.  You  can  be  trusted  by  no  man. 
The  people  cannot  trust  you ;  the  ministers  cannot  trust 
you.  You  deal  out  the  most  impartial  treachery  to  both. 
Vou  tell  the  nation  it  is  ruined  by  other  men,  while  it  is 
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sold  by  you.  You  fled  from  the  embargo ;  you  fied  ftcm 
the  sugar  bill ;  you  fled  from  the  mutiny  bill.  I  there^ 
fore  tell  you,  in  the  fece  of  your  country^  before  all 
the  world,  and  to  your  beard,  you  are  not  an  honest 
man.** 


MR.  SHERIDAN- 


Much,  he  said,  had  been  argued  relatire  to  the  extent 
and  spirit  of  this  proposition.  The  event  and  conclusion 
of  those  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  housb  warrant* 
ed  him  now  in  asserting  that  it  went  in  the  fullest  extent 
to  a  complete  resumption  of  the  ri^t  of  external  legist 
htion  so  lately  exercised,  but  so  solemnly  renounced^ 
by  Great  Britain  over  Ireland.  The  settlement  was 
final  and  perpetual.  The  contracting  parties  being  pre* 
sumed  to  act  with  perfect  foresight  of  the  consequence 
of  their  irrevocable  engagements,  neither  party  could 
recede  from  any  of  the  stipulations  without  breach  of 
faith.  Such  an  infraction  in  the  stronger  power  would 
be  an  act  of  despotism  and  oppression,  and  in  the  weak* 
er  would  authorise  all  the  rigour  of  coercion.  It  was 
a  miserable  sophistry  to  contend,  that,  as  the  ceremony 
was  permitted  to  Ireland  of  placing  our  commercial 
laws  upon  their  own  statute-book,  it  was  the  Irish  and 
not  the  British  statute  that  bound  the  people  of  Ireland* 
For  his  part,  if  he  were  a  member  of  that  parliament,  he 
should  prefer  the  measure  of  meeting  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  navigation  laws  by  one  decisive  vote^ 
and  should  choose  to  avoid  the  mockery  of  pronouncing 
without  deliberation,  and  deciding  where  there  was  no 
power  to  dissent.     Where  fetters  were  to  be  worn,  it 
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was  a  wretched  ambition  to  contend  for  the  distinction  of 
fiistening  our  own  shackles. 

Mr.  Sheridan  adverted  to  the  situation  in  which  the 
two  kingdoms  stood  with  respect  to  each  other,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  alterations  that  had  taken  place  within 
a  few  years  past.  It  had  been  solemnly  stipulated  be« 
tween  them,  "  that  the  right  claimed  by  Ireland  to  be 
bound  in  all  cases  whatever  only  by  laws  made  by  the 
king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland^  should  never  more 
be  questioned  or  questionable. *'  Mr.  Fox  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  day  were  blamed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  for 
permitting  Ireland  to  assert  the  freedom  of  her  constitu- 
tion  unconditionally,  and  without  reserving  to  Great 
Britain  a  necessary  controul  over  her  trade  and  naviga- 
tion. Fortunately  for  the  peace  and  future  union  of  the 
kingdoms,  no  such  miserable  and  narrow  policy  'had  then 
entered  into  the  minds  of  our  statesmen.  They  had  dis* 
dained  the  injustice  of  bargaining  with  Ireland  on  such 
a  subject,  nor  would  Ireland  have  listened  to  them  if 
they  had  attempted  it.  She  had  not  applied  to  purchase 
a  constitution,  and  if  a  tribute  had  been  demanded  ifi 
return  for  what  was  then  granted,  those  patriotic  spirits 
who  were  at  that  time  leading  the  oppressed  people  of 
that  insulted  country  to  the  attainment  of  their  just  rights^ 
would  have  pointed  to  other  modes  of  acquiring  them, 
ond  would  have  called  to  them  in  the  words  of  the  old 
Roman,  to  ^^  take  up  arms,  and  to  purchase  their  liber- 
ties, not  with  gold,  but  with  the  sword.'' 

Mr.  Sheridan  enlarged  upon  the  period  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  new  claim  contained  in  the  fourth 
proposition  had  been  brought  forward.  It  was  so  far 
from  being  any  part  of  the  offer  made  by  Ireland,  that 
it  had  not  even  been  hinted  at  or  alluded  to  in  the  IrisJi 
parliament.  It  had  never  once  been  };lanced  at  by  Mr. 
Orde  It  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  session ;  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  re* 
port  of  the  Committee  of  council;  and  Mr.  Pitt  hinibeif, 
in  opening  the  business  to  that  hou^e,  had  not  utter- 
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ed  a  word  to  show  that  this  proposition  was  essential 
to  the  settlement  proposed  between  the  two  kingdoms* 
Ireland  was  treacherously  encouraged  to  demand  a  be- 
nefit, and  then  a  price  was  exacted  of  greater  value  than 
any  favour  Britain  had  to  bestow.  It  was  therefore  for 
the  consideration  of  that  house,  whether  this  country- 
should  insidiously,  collaterally,  and  by  surprise,  make 
a  proposal,  which  would  argue  in  her  a  repentance  of 
the  justice  which  she  had  done  to  Ireland,  and  which 
might  for  ever  destroy  all  confidence  in  that  country  to- 
wards Great  Britain*  If  the  English  government  really 
thought  it  was  essential  to  the  good  understanding  and 
the  common  interests  of  the  two  kingdom;:),  that  the  pow- 
er of  legislating  for  particular  objects  should  be  lodged 
in  one  for  the  common  benefit  of  both,  it  should  have 
been  distinctly  so  stated  in  the  first  overture  made  to  the 
Irish  parliament,  as  the  basis  of  a  permanent  agreement. 
Instead  of  this,  all  had  been  delusion,  trick,  and  fallacy. 
A  new  scheme  of  commercial  arrangement  was  proposed 
to  the  Irish  as  a  boon,  and  the  surrender  of  their  con* 
stitution  was  tacked  to  it  as  a  mercantile  regulation.  Ire. 
land,  newly  escaped  from  harsh  trammels  and  severe 
discipline,  was  treated  like  a  high  mettled  horse,  Iiard 
to  catch ;  and  the  Irish  secretary  was  to  return  to  the 
field,  soothing  and  coaxing  him  with  a  sieve  of  provender 
in  one  hand,  and  a  bridle  m  the  other.  But  it  was  folly 
to  believe  that  this  political  jockeyship  could  ever  suc- 
ceed. It  was  not  enough  to  say  that  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  ought  not,  and  dared  not,  to  agree  to  it.  They 
had  rtot  the  powers  to  accede  to  it.  It  would  be  a  con- 
cession  beyond  the  limits  of  their  trust.  The  Irish  na- 
tion would  spurn  at  the  bondarge  to  which  their  degenerate 
representatives  had  no  authority  to  engage  their  sub* 
mission. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Sheridan  said 
it  was  ridiculous  to  argue  tliat  the  circumstances  of  that 
country  called  for  or  justified  the  present  arrangement. 
Two  or  three  acts  w^re  cited  by  the  committe  of  coun* 
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ci1>  by  which  Ireland  had  imposed  duties  on  6ome  artida 
of  British  export ;  and  when  we  c<»isid^ed  the  peipetud 
shifting  of  government  there,  and  that  every  three  months 
wafted  over  a  new  lord  lieutenant,  the  only  wonder  was, 
that  the  principles  of  connection  between  the  two  coun- 
tries had  been  so  steadily  adhered  to.  The  clamour  and 
riots  of  Dublin  had  be^n  restored  to  as  pretences  bt 
this  arrangement.  That  sort  of  argument  had  alrea^ 
been  sufficiently  reprobated.  But  if  they  must  atteol 
to  clampur,  let  the  meaning  of  it,  where  there  wasaiqr) 
be  preferred  to  the  noise.  Had  the  Irish  clamoured 
for  the  present  settlement,  or  for  any  one  article  coo* 
tained  in  it?  Had  they  been  loud  in  demanding  ac- 
cess to  the  British  market,  in  preference  to  protecting  <ia- 
ties  ?  Had  they  requested  to  be  tried  for  ever  to  the  Bri- 
tish monopoly  in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  have  the  price 
of  the  commodities  of  those  colonies  increased  to  themt 
Had  they  complained  that  fortune  had  offered  tliem  dip 
trade  of  the  United  States  of  America,  without  conditioa 
or  restraint  ?  Had  they  vehemently  expressed  dicir  ap- 
prehensions, that  the  rich  commerce  of  the  East  voM 
speedily  be  opened  to  them,  if  effectual  measures  were 
not  taken  to  prevent  it?  Had  they  regretted  that  tbejF 
were  burthened  with  a  surplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue? 
Had  they  called  out  that  they  were  tired  of  their  legifr 
lative  independence,  and  intreated  to  be  relieved  froiB 
it  ?  But  the  fallacy  of  such  allegations  stood  in  no  need 
of  refutation.  The  true  spring  and  incentive  to  this 
complicated  business  evidendy  lurked  in  the  fourth  per- 
nicious resolution,  the  tendency  of  which  was  of  a  piece 
with  their  whole  system  of  government  in  Ireland,  wiA 
the  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings  of  their  agents  ib 
the  business  of  attachments,  with  their  attacks  on  tbe 
liberty  of  the  press  ;  measures,  arguing  a  mind  hostile  tt 
the  true  principles  of  a  constitutional  freedom,  and  justi- 
fying the  presumption,  that  similar  steps  would  be  puf* 
sued  in  this  country  if  they  Qould  be  practised  with  e^ul 
Impunity, 
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And  by  what'ai^meht  was  k  that  Ireland  was  to  be 
induced  to  relinquish  her  rights  ?  could  it  be  stated  that 
she  had  ever  once  exercised  them  to  the  injury  of  this 
country  ?  No ;  but  it  vras  possible  she  might  do  so. 
And  was  it  not  equally  possible  that  Britain  might  abuse 
the  trust,  and  employ  this  concession  to  the  detriment  of 
Ireland  f  It  was  argued  that  the  malice  of  party «  the 
interested  views  of  mercantile  speculation,  or  the  folly 
of  narrow  politicians,  might  at  some  time  or  other  lead 
Ireland)  even  at  the  expence  of  her  interest,  to  measures 
which  might  embarrass  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
empire.  And  had  Ireland  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
party,  from  mercantile  avarice,  or  from  blind  and  mr* 
row  policy'?  Two  hundred  thousand  manufacturers,  if 
they  were  to  believe  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
were  at  that  moment^  and  in  that  individual  business, 
either  influenced  by  the  suggestions  of  faction,  or  blind- 
ed by  prejudice  and  selfishness.  Mr.  Sheridan  produced 
various  instances  in  which  Britain  might  employ  the 
power  of  legislation  for  both  countries  to  the  oppression 
<d  Ireland.  She  might  restrain  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
to  vessels  of  considerable  burthen,  and  a  proportional 
number  of  seamen.  England  had  large  ships  and  nu* 
merous  crews,  Ireland  had  neithen  She  might  make 
it  a  condition,  that  no  ship  should  clear  out  a  cargo  from 
the  West  Indies,  unless  she  carried  thither  a  stipulated 
quantiQr  of  some  British  manufacture,  not  to  be  obtained 
in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Sheridan  entered  into  a  minute  detail  in  order  to 
prove,  that  in  the  system  of  the  propositions  every  thing 
was  sacrifice  and  surrender  on  the  part  of  Ireland.  But 
though  he  could  not  go  with  the  manufacturers  of  this 
<^untry  to  the  extent  of  the  evils  which  they  apprehend* 
ed,  there  was  one  point,  however,  in  which  ne  conb* 
pletely  agreed  with  them,  that  the  gain  of  Ireland  must 
be  the  loss  of  England.  Ireland,  Mr.  Sheridan  said, 
must  not  endeavour  to  rise  on  the  ruin  of  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain.     She  must  not  aim  to  thrive  avowedly 
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at  the  cxpence  of  the  British  manufacturer,  however 
alluring  the  prospect.  Not  justice  and  generosity  alone, 
but  interest  and  policy  would  call  upon  her  to  desist  from 
the  attempt.  Possibly  at  first  she  might  find  profit  and 
advantage  in  the  contest ;  but  how  was  a  great  part  of 
this  advantage  to  be  obtained  ?  By  means  incompadUe 
with  the  true  spirit  and^  principles  of  commercial  pros- 
perity :  by  a  lax  execution  of  her  revenue  laws ;  by  the 
corrupt  countenance  of  her  legislature  to  such  a  conduct; 
by  stealing  her  manufactures  into  this  country ;  by  pass- 
ing  those  of  foreign  countries  for  her  own ;  by  obtaininf 
a  transfer  of  capital,  and  enticing  over  artists  and  work- 
men by  false  hopes,  and  ill-founded  prospects.  In 
short,  by  smuggling,  by  evading,  by  defrauding,  bjr 
conniving,  by  deceiving.  The  profit  earned  by  sud 
means,  would  immediately  and  deeply  injure  the  sister 
kingdom.  But  that  would  not  long  continue.  The  con- 
sequence would  be,  that  even  the  name  of  Irishmas 
would  become  odious  and  detestable  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  Great  Britain ;  and  Ireland  would  soon  be 
taught  to  know,  while  she  was  pressing  her  own  advan- 
tage upon  the  present  settlement,  that  she  had  by  tk 
same  settlement  surrendered  in  our  hands  the  power  of 
crippling  her  commerce,  of  chastising  her  presumptioDi, 
and  of  reducing  her  to  her  former  state  of  abject  depend- 
ence. 

Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  with  declaring  that  if  he 
were  a  person  of  consideration  in  that  kingdom,  so  ftf 
from*  encouraging  the  people  to  struggle  for  the  Bridsk 
market,  he  should  conceive  it  to  be  what  he  owed  to  the 
interest  of  his  countrymen,  earnestly  to  call  upon  them 
to  turn  away  their  eyes  and  thoughts  from  that  object; 
to  attempt  no  race  with  the  British  manufacturer ;  ^ 
shun  as  the  greatest  evil,  the  jealousies,  the  heart-burn- 
ings, and  the  destructive  ill-will  which  would  necessarily 
breed  upon  such  a  competition ;  circumstanced  so  pecu- 
liarly with  respect  to  burthens  as  Great  Britain  was, 
and  biassed  by  rooted  habits  of  thinking  upon  this  par- 
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ticular  subject.  He  would  endeavour  to  persuade  them, 
by  fair  and  gentle  means,  to  increase  the  home  consump- 
tion of  the  produce  of  their  own  industry  ;  and  by  syste- 
matic and  vigorous  enterprise,  to  aim  at  a  successful  in* 
tercourse  with  every  foreign  port.  There,  if  they  met 
the  British  merchant,  it  would  be  a  liberal  emulation. 
There  he  could  have  no  innovation  or  unfairness  to  com- 
plain of,  and  if  successfully  rivalled,  he  would  be  con- 
scious that  the  increasing  wealth  of  Ireland  from  such  a 
Source,  might  with  truth  be  stated  to  be  a  fund  for  the 
general  commerce  of  England,  and  an  augmentation  of  the 
common  defence  of  the  empire.  Thus  Ireland  might  be 
addressed  under  her  present  circumstances.  But  let  the 
settlement  now  proposed  be  onCe  established,  and  what 
would  be  the  answer  ?  Would  not  the  Irish  merchant 
and  manufacturer  reply,  "  What  you  recommend  to  us 
is  unreasonable  and  preposterous  ;  we  have  bound  our- 
selves for  ever  to  the  monopolies  of  Great  Britain  ;  wc 
are  crippled  in  our  intercourse  with  the  states  of  Ame- 
rica ;  our  dreams  of  being  the  emporium  for  the  foreign 
countries  of  Europe,  are  become  visionary  and  ridiculous; 
we  have  surrendered  our  constitution  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  parliament.  For  all  this  the  British  market 
is  our  compensation.  Upon  that  we  are  compelled  to 
iasten  our  mind ;  to  that  we  must  cling,  and  if  Great 
Britain  suffer  by  it,  the  mischief  is  of  her  own  seeking, 
and  the  restrictions  which  force  us  to  the  contest,  arc 
of  her  own  imposing.'*  These  would  by  the  happy  fruits 
of  a  plan,  whose  boasted  object  was  to  cement  the  union 
of  the  two  countries  in  bonds  of  eternal  amity  and  re« 
ciprocal  affection  I 
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PlPLiET)  to  Mr.  Sheridan  in  a  style  ccmsiderably mark- 
ed with  invective.  He  charged  that  gentleman  with  in- 
consistency, and  with  having  for  many  weeks  concealed 
his  intentions  so  effectually,  as  to  leave  it  a  doubt  whe- 
ther he  were  friendly  or  inimical  to  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement. But  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Sheridan  was  oot 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  was  remembered  how  incon- 
sistcnt  all  the  measures  of  the  party,  of  which  he  was 
the  mouth,  were  in  themselves,  and  how  inconsistent 
the  persons  who  composed  that  party  were  with  each 
other.  Still  their  pursuits,  however  various  and  con- 
tradictory, had  one  uniform  tendency.  Whether  thejf 
reprobated  on  this  day  what  they  had  approved  on  tbe 
preceding,  or  whether  one  individual  differed  from  or 
coincided  with  the  rest  of  his  associates,  still  the  effects 
of  all  their  efforts,  of  the  artful  silence  of  one  man,  and 
the  prolix  declamations  of  another,  were  to  be  the  same; 
to  embarrass  and  confound  the  measures  of  administration, 
to  embroil  and  disunite  the  affections  of  their  fellow-sub. 
jects ;  to  excite  groundless  alarms,  and  foment  the  most 
dangerous  discontents.  Mr,  Pitt  enlarged  with  some  hu- 
mour on  the  pains  which  gentlemen  had  taken  to  de- 
precate in  their  speeches  wy  imputation  of  inflammatory 
or  daiigerous  intentions.  It  was  not  for  him  to  detennine 
whether  their  intentions  were  really  so  bad  as  they  seem- 
ed apprehensive  they  should  appear.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion, however,  he  predicted  they  would  have  no  occa- 
sion to  exult.     The  proposition,  which  so  much  pains 

b$td  been  t^en  to  wrest,  instead  of  b^ing  insidious  witb 
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respect  to  Ireland,  was  a  virtual  recognition  of  her  com- 
plete emancipation.     With  respect  to  the  light  in  which 
the  system  would  be  regarded  in  that  country,  he  would 
answer  with  the  boldness  which  became  him,  and  he 
would  not  scruple  to  say,  that  as  far  as    probability 
would  go  on  such  an  occasion,  it  certainly  would  be  re- 
ceived with  gratitude  and  joy.     An  enlightened  and  libe- 
ral nation  would  not  suffer  itself  to  become  a  dupe  to  the 
designs  of  a  set  of  men,  who  having  exerted  all  their  in- 
dustry for  the  space  of  five  mondis  in  alarming  every 
interest  in  this  country  against  the  original  propositions, 
were  now,  with  equal  diligence  employing  the  srme 
violent  methods  for  creating  a  similar  opposition  in  Ire- 
land, against  the   Modification  applied  by  *  the  British 
house  of  commons.     Their  conduct  was  not  in  reality 
dictated  by  a  friendship  to  one  country  or  to  the  other ; 
but  by  a  desire  to  embroil  the  legislatures  of  both,  and 
to  defeat  a  measure  which  was  necessary  to  the  public 
tranquillity  and  permanent  welfare  of  the  empire.     To 
illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  fourth  proposition,  Mr.  Pitt 
referred  to  the  negociations  of  states  independent  and 
unconnected  with  each  other ;  and  asserted,  that  provi- 
sions exactly  similar  to  that  in  Question  were  frequently 
adopted  on  such  occasions.     He  instanced  in  the  late 
treaty  with  France,  in  which  that  kingdom  bound  her- 
self to  publish  certain  edicts,  as   soon   as  other  acts 
stipulated  on  her  part  were  performed  by  this  coimtry ; 
and  he  defied  opposition  to  produce  a  single  collection 
of  treaties,  in  which  there  was  not  in  almost  every  page^ 
a  contract  of  a  similar  tendency. 
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If  Mr.  Pitt  employed  invective  on  this  occasion,  Mn 
Fox  was  roused  in  his  reply  to  a  language,  perhaps  more 
pointed,  and  scarcely  less  severe.  In  the  personal  and 
political  character  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
there  were  many  qualities  and  habits  which  had  often 
surprised  him,  and  which  he  believed  confounded  the 
speculations  of  every  man  who  had  ever  much  consider- 
ed or  analysed  his  disposition.  But  his  conduct  on  that 
night  had  reduced  all  that  was  unaccountable,  incoherent^ 
and  contradictory  in  his  character  in  times  past,  to  a  mere 
nothing.  He  shone  out  in  a  new  light,  surpassing  even 
himself,  and  leaving  his  hearers  wrapt  in  amazement, 
uncertain  whether  most  to  wonder  at  the  extraordinary 
speech  they  had  heard,  or  the  frondess  confidence  with 
Ivhich  that  speech  had  been  delivered.  Such  a  farrago 
of  idle  and  arrogant  declamation,  uttered  in  any  otl^r 
place,  or  by  any  other  person  on  the  subject  in  question, 
\vould  naturally  have  filled  the  hearers  with  astonishment ; 
but  spoken  by  that  gentleman,  within  those  walls,  in  the 
presence  of  men  who  were  witnesses  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  business,  it  was  an  act  of  boldness,  a  species 
of  parliamentary  hardihood,  not  to  be  accounted  for  upon 
any  known  and  received  rules  of  common  sense  or  com- 
mon reason. 

Mr.  Fox  remarked  upon  the  vast  disparity  in  the  tone 
of  temper,  and  the  style  of  expression,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Pitt  upon  this  occasion,  from  those  which  he  had 
employed  upon  the  first  introduction  of  the  twenty  pro- 
positions. In  that  debate  he  had  observed,  that  the 
ampulla  and  the  sesquipedalia  verba,  his  magnificent 
terms,  his  verbose  periods  and  bombastic  sentiments, 
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ivere  for  once  relinquished  in  exchange  for  a  language 
and  manners  better  accommodated  to  his  disastrous  con- 
dition. Then  they  saw  that  preposterous  ambition,  that 
gaudy  pride  and  vaulting  vanity,  which  glared  beyond 
all  the  other  features  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  which  prompted 
him  to  look  down  with  contempt  upon  his  political 
coadjutors,  melt  away.  Then  they  saw  him  descend  to 
a  curious  and  most  affecting  sympathy  with  the  other 
supporters  of  the  system,  as  well  as  into  something  like 
a  modest  and  civil  demeanour  towards  those  who  oppos- 
ed it.  But  the  change  was  transient  and  temporary. 
Mr.  Pitt  had  relapsed  into  his  favourite  and  darling 
habits.  Nerved  with  new  rancour,  and  impelled  with 
firesh  vehemence,  he  rushed  blindly  forward.  Mr.  Fox 
however  inferred,  from  this  conduct,  that  he  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity.  Finding  it  impossible  to  say 
one  word  in  favour  of  his  deformed  and  miserable  sys- 
tem, he  was  obliged  to  throw  out  a  series  of  invectives, 
and  by  exhibiting  a  list  of  charges— -charges  which  at 
the  moment  he  gave  them  utterance,  he  knew  to  be  ab* 
solutely  and  entirely  destitute  of  every  vestige  of  truths 
to  engage  the  attention  and  divert  the  notice  of  the  house 
firom  his  own  wretched  and  contemptible  schemes. 

Mr.  Fox  took  notice  of  Mr.  Pitt's  having  reflected 
on  Mr.  Sheridan  for  the  length  of  his  declamation. 
Such  a  charge  came  with  peculiar  ill  grace  from  that  gen- 
tleman, who,  like  himself,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
troubling  the  house  much  oftener,  and  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  might  be  agreeable.  Grateful  for  the  indul- 
gence with  which  they  were  favoured,  and  thankful  for 
the  patience  and  politeness  with  which  they  were  honour- 
ed, they  should  certainly  be  the  last  to  condemn  that, 
in  which  themselves  were  the  greatest  transgressors. 
Mr.  Fox  added,  that  if  an  almost  uniform  deviation 
from  the  immediate  subject  in  discussion ;  if  abandoning 
£ur  argument  for  illiberal  declamation;  if  frequently 
quitting  sound  sense  for  indecent  sarcasms,  and  prefer- 
ring to  rouse  the  passions  and  to  inflame  the  prejudices 
p£  his  auditory  to  convincing  their  understandings  and 
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informing  their  judgments^  tended  tObdiminish  the  titk 
of  any  member  of  that  house  to  a  more  than  commoa 
portion  of  its  temper  and  endurance,  he  did  not  know 
any  man  who  would  have  so  ill  founded  a  claim  upoo 
such  favours  as  Mr.  Pitt  himself. 

The  charge,  of  shifting  their  ground  and  playing  a 
double  game,  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  made  upon  the  oppo* 
sition,  Mr.  Fox,  consider  as  pardcularly  unguarded 
and  unfortunate.  He^-^-he  to  talk  of  their  shifting  tlidr 
ground !  he,  who  had  shifted  his  ground  till  in  truth  be 
had  no  ground  to  stand  upon !  he,  who  had  assumed 
so  many  shapes,  colours,  and  characters  in  the  |Nrogress 
of  this  'extraordinary  undertaking !  he,  who  had  pro- 
claimed determinations  only  to  recede  from  them,  and 
asserted  principles  only  to  renounce  them !  he,  whose 
whole  conduct  from  the  first  moment  the  system  had 
been  proposed,  was  one  continued  chain  of  tricks,  quib- 
bles, subterfuges,  and  tergiversations,  uniform  alone 
in  contradiction  and  inconsistencies !  he,  who  had  play- 
ed a  double  game  with  England,  and  a  double  game 
with  Ireland,  and  juggled  both  nations  by  a  train  of 
unparalleled  subdety !  Let  the  house  reflect  upon  these 
circumstances,  and  then  let  them  judge  Whether  a  grosser 
piece  of  insanity  was  ever  heard  of,  than  that  the  author 
of  all  this  mieserable  foolery,  should  charge  others  widi 
tergiversation  and  duplicity. 

But  it  was  not  in  retorting  these  silly  chaises  that 
they  rested  their  defence  upon  these  points.  It  were 
indeed  a  hardship  and  injustice,  that,  because  they 
combatted  the  defects  of  a  new  scheme,  they  should  be 
liable  to  the  charge  of  shifting  their  ground  against  an  old 
one  no  longer  the  object  of  discussion.  Mr.  Fox  added, 
that  if  it  was  true  that  ingratitude  was  the  worst  of 
siris,  he  could  sec  no  other  light  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  ap- 
peared, but  that  of  the  worst  of  sinners.  What  a  per- 
nicious  scheme  would  this  have  been,  unpurged  by  their 
amendments !  and  now  what  a  return  did  he  make  them  ? 
But  there  were  proud  and  sullen  souls  in  the  world, 
enveloped  in  a  fastidious  admiration  of  themselves,  and 
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an  austere  and  haughty  contempt  for  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  upon  whom  obligation  had  only  the  effect  of  en« 
jnity,  and  whose  hatred  was  best  secured  by  redeeming 
them  from  daiiger  aqd  dishonour, 

Mn  Fox  replied  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Pitt  from 
the  case  of  treaties  between  sovereign  states.  In  this 
case  one  state  bound  itself  to  do  something  defined  and 
specific,  when  the  other  adopted  some  defined  apd  spe- 
cific measure.  There  was  no  condition  of  servitude  an4 
obedience,  but  a  mutual  agreement  to  accomplish  some* 
thing,  understood  and  particularized,  by  common  cour 
9ent>  and  for  their  common  advantage.  To  make  th^ 
cases  similar,  an  instance  should  be  produced,  which 
Mn  Fox  affirmed  could  not  be  found  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  where  one  independent  state  oound  itself  so* 
lemnly  to  do  any  thing  undefined,  unspecific,  and  on* 
certain,  at  the  arbitrary  demand  of  another.  Mr«  Fox 
concluded  with  repeating  a  sentiment,  at  which  he  had 
hinted  in  the  former  discussions  of  this  business.  He 
would  not  barter  English  commerce  for  Irish  daveiy. 
That  was  not  the  price  he  would  pay,  and  that  was  not 
&e  thing  he  would  purpose. 


MR.  CURRAN. 

This  celebrated  pleader  has  been  called  by  some^  who  probably  in- 
tended it  as  a  compliment,  the  Insh  Erskine.     I  do  not  know 
what  the  effect  of  their  manner  may  be,  having  never  heard  them  ; 
^ut  this  I  know,  that  as  to  their  written  speeches,  there  is  no  com- 
parison rither  with  respect  to  brilliancy  or  solidity  between  Ers- 
kine's  speeches  and  those  of  Curran.    The  speeches  of  the  latter 
are  also  free  from  that  affectation,  or  false  glitter,  which  is  the  vice 
>f  Irish  eloquence.    Every  Irish  orator  thinks  himself  bound  to  bp 
Burke.    But  according  to  the  old  axiomi  no  mim  is  bouii4  to  dp 
it  which  he  cannot. 


Hz^id,  the  existence  of    British  liberty  was  due 
to  thqtunremitting  vigilance  with  which  it  had  been 
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guarded  from  encroachment.  Every  invasion  with 
which  it  was  threatened,  by  the  foUy  of  ministers  or  the 
usurpation  of  kings,  had  been  constantly  checked  by  a 
constitutional  assertion  of  liberty.  Such  was  3fcgw 
Charta  ;  such  were  various  statutes  that  had  been  made 
tinder  the  house  of  Lancaster ;  such  the  petition  of  righte, 
the  bill  of  rights,  the  act  of  settlement,  and  the  recent 
repeal  of  the  sixth  of  George  the  First.  No  man  could 
think  tliat  British  liberty  derived  any  authority  from  those 
statutes,  or  that  acts  of  parliament  could  create  constitu- 
tional rights.  They  were  not  free  because  Jfagw 
f^hqrta  had  hcch  enacted,  but  Magna  Charta  had  beefl 
c;nacted  because  they  were  free. 

Mr.  Currao  paid  some  compliments  to  Mr.  Fox, 
who,  though  an  Englishman  on  subjects  of  commera, 
he  believed  was  a  member  of  the  British  empire  on 
points  of  constitution.  It  was  to  this  principle  he  attri- 
buted his  indignation  when  the  rights  of  juries  were  in- 
vaded, as  well  as  the  opposition  which  he  gave  to  a  bill, 
that  must  have  endangered  the  constitution  in  Eng- 
land, by  endangering  it  in  Ireland.  These  sympathies 
were  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man  for  the  preservation 
pf  liberty.  It  was  the  general  and  vigorous  influx  of 
them  that  had  atchipved  every  thing  glorious  in  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  It  was  this  that  adorned  the  dc 
feat  at  Thermopylae,  and  the  triqmph  pf  Marathon,  ft 
wa3  thi^  ia  America  that  combated  >vith  fleets  and 
armies,  and  waded  to  freedom  through  slaughter  and 
desolation.  Jt  was  this  that  wafted  the  shouts  of  an 
emai^cipated  empire  across  the  wastes  of  the  Atlsm- 
tic,  and  roused  Ireland  from  her  lethargy ;  that,  sent 
hep  armies  into  the  field,  and  crowned  their  illus- 
trious  leader  with  fame  and  victory. — Thank  heaven,  not 
a  victory  stained  witli  blood,  not  a  victory  bathed  in  the 
tears  of  a  mother,  a  sister,  or  a  wife ;  not  a  victoiy 
hapging  over  the  grave  of  a  Warren  or  a  Montgomery, 
and  uppertain  whether  most  to  trit|mph  in  what  she  h4 
gained,  or  to  mourn  over  what  she  had  lost. 
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Mr,  Curran  recomtnended  the  resolution  td  the  late 
majority,  as  the  only  m^e  left  for  their  vindication^ 
Its  the  only  step  by  which  they  could  prove  that  they 
would  never  have  assented  to  the  fourth  proposition^ 
The  opportunity  could  never  arrive  again  ;  the  bill  was 
at  an  end.     The  siege  that  was  drawn  round  the  con* 
stitution  was  raised,  and  the  enemy  was  gone.    Juvat 
ire  et  Dorica  castra  ;  and  they  might  now  go  abroad 
without  fear,  and  trace  the  dangers  they  had  e9caped4 
Here  was  drawn  the  line  of  circumvallation  that  cut  them 
oflF  for  ever  from  the  eastern  world ;  and  there  the  cor* 
responding  one  that  inclosed  them  from  the  west.     H^ 
proceeded  to  pay  several  compliments  to  the  individuals 
that  had  distinguished  themselves  on  the  pc^ular  side 
on  this  occasion.    But  he  felt  that  he  was  leaving  the 
question  and  the  bounds  of  moderation.     There  waff 
an  ebullition  in  great  excesses  of  joy,  that  almost  bor^ 
dered  upon  insanity.     He  besought  the  other  side  oC 
the  house  not  to  throw  a  cloud  on  the  general  festivityt 
by  a  sullen  refusal  to  join  with  them  in  the  ^*esent  re^ 
solution.     Their  adherence  to  the  minister  was  useless 
now,  and  would  expose  them  to  the  humiliating  imputa^ 
tion  of  an  attachment  to  men,  rather  than  a  discriminatioa 
of  measures.    The  measure  was  gone  down,  the  maa 
pnly  was  floating.     Perhaps  they  thought  it  decent  tQ 
pay  him  a  funeral  compliment  at  his  departure;    he 
warned  them,  however,  how  they  pressed  too  eagerly  for* 
ward,  since  an  inordinate  desire  upon  the  present  occasion, 
of  the  scarf  or  the  cypress,  might  p9jisibly  QMk^  iheq^ 
rather  late  at  the  eoronatidn* 
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The  following  h  certainly  a  very  able  Speech. 


On  moving  Jbr  the  Consideration  of  the  Corporation  ani 

Test  ActSm 

He  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  to  state  what  were  the 
exceptionable  provisions  of  the  law,  and  in  the  next  place, 
to  describe  the  periods  in  which  those  laws  were  made, 
and  the  circumstances  with  which  they  were  attended. 
The  corporation  act  declared,  that  no  person  should 
foe  elected  into  any  municipal  office,  who  should  not, 
wiihin-one  year  before  his  election,have  taken  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  the  usage  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  test  act  required  of  every  person,  accepting  a  civil 
office  or  a  commission  in  the  army  or  navy,  to  take  the 
sacrament  within  a  limited  time ;  and  if,  without  thus 
qualifying  himself,  he  continued  to  occupy  any  office, 
w  hcAd  any  commission,  he  not  only  incurred  a  large 
pecuniary  penalty,  but  was  disabled  from  thencefordi 
for  ever,  from  bringing  any  action  in  course  of  law,  from 
prosecuting  any  suit  in  the  courts  of  equity,  from  being 
4he  guardian  of  any  child,  or  the  executor  of  any  deceas- 
ed pei^n,  and  from  the  receiving  any  legacy.  If,  then, 
said  Mr.  Beaufoy,  the  zeal  of  a  dissenter  for  the  service 
of  his  country,  should  have  induced  him  to  bear  anns 
in  her  defence,  and  to  hazzard  his  life  in  her  cause,  what 
return  did  she  make  to  his  patriotism  ?  She  stripped 
him  of  every  right  that  was  dear  to  the  man,  or  honour- 
able to  the  citizen.  If  any  dissenter  applied  himself  to 
the  profession  of  a  merchant,  what  was  the  language  in 
which  he  was  addressed  by  these  laws  : — "  The  town  in 
which  you  live  may  have  owed  to  you  much  of  its  pros* 
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perity  ;  yet  in  the  <^ces  of  that  town,  the  management 
of  its  revenues,  and  the  eare  of  its  public  concerns,  you 
shall  have  no  participation — The  kingdom  itself  is  large* 
ly  your  debtor ;  you  have  extended  her  trade ;  you  have 
added  to  her  wealth ;  and  in  return  for  these  benefac* 
tions,  'she  excludes  you  from  all  offices  and  employments. 
Your  integrity  is  unsuspected ;  your  conduct  is  without 
blemish  ;  yet  the  test  ^ct  has  fixed  upon  you  the  same 
stamp  of  dishonour,  the  same  mark  of  rejection  knd  in- 
famy, which  is  annexed  by  law  to  the  odious  and  atrocious 
crime  of  perjury.'' 

Of  the  spirit  of  the  corporation  acta  sufficient  judg* 
ment  would  be  made,  if  the  house  recollected,  that  a 
clause  of  this  act  had  enabled  the  king,  king  Charles 
the  Second,  to  displace  or  remove,  by  commissioners  of 
his  appointment,  all  officers  and  persons  holding  places^ 
as  they  might  deem  it  expedient.  This  clause  of  the 
bin  was  become  obsolete ;  but  it  sufficiently  marked  the 
despotic  and  arbitrary  spirit  in  which  the  bill  had  been 
formed.  Such  were  the  circumstances  that  marked 
the  origin  of  the  corporation*  act  in  the  year  1661,  and 
in  the  following  year  had  prodnced  the  celebrated  act  of 
uniformity,  in  consequence  ofwliich  two  thousand  mi- 
nisters resigned  their  livings,  and  which  narrowed,  while 
it  strongly  discriminated,  the  inclosure  of  the  established 
church.  The  first  effects  of  this  discrimination  upon  the 
inembers  of  the  church  were  jealousy,  eager  suspicion, 
and  determined  ill  will.  But  in  proportion  as  experi- 
ence  afforded  a  surer  ground  for  deciding  on  the  con- 
duct and  principles  of  the  dissenters,  in  proportion  as 
their  peaceful  submission  to  laws  of  harshness  and  seve- 
rity disclosed  their  attachment  to  the  state,  and  as  they 
were  seen  to  reject  those  offers  of  liberal  advantage,  by 
which  the  court  endeavoured  to  entice  them  to  an  alliance 
with  the  catholics ;  in  that  proportion  the  hostile  feel- 
ingsof  the  members  of  the  established  church  diminished, 
and  the  house  of  commons,  in  particular,  discovered  to 
wards  them  a  disposition  of  benignity  and  kindness. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  afl^urs  in  the  year  167&,wfaea 
the  people  were  alarmed  with  the  apprehension  of  a 
design  to  subvert  the  established  religion.  The  prime 
minister,  lord  Clifford^  and  the  king's  brother,  were 
avowed  catholics  ;  an  army  under  catholic  officers  en- 
tered at  the  gates  of  London.  In  these  alarming  cir* 
cumstances,  the  first  panic  induced  the  legislature  to  pass 
the  law  that  bore  the  title  of  an  act  for  preventing  the 
dangers,  which  might  happen  from  popish  recusants,  but 
which  was  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  test  act. 
The  minister  attempted  to  prevail  on  the  dissenters  to 
oppose  the  bill,  the  provisions  of  which  were  so  wcnrded 
as  to  extend  to  them.  The  dissenters  admitted  the  force 
of  the  argument,  but  waved  their  right  to  its  benefit ; 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the  city  of  London,  himself 
a  dissenter,  declared  on  their  behalf,  that,  in  a  tinie  of 
public  danger,  they  would  not  impede  the  progress  of  a 
bill  which  was  thought  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom,  but  would  trust  to  the  good  faith,  the  jus* 
tice,  and  humanity  of  parliament,  that  a  further  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  their  relief.  The  lords  and 
commons  admitted  without  hesitation  the  equity  of  the 
claim.  They  considered  the  debt  as  a  debt  of  honour, 
the  payment  of  which  could  not  be  refused.  Acctvd- 
ingly  a  bill  for  their  relief  was  passed,  and  defeated  bf 
the  sudden  prorogation  of  parliament.  A  second  bS 
was  brought  in  with  a  view  to  the  same  object,  and  pass- 
ed both  houses,  in  consequence  of  this  implied  compact. 
But  while  it  lay  ready  for  the  royal  assent,  king  Charles 
the  Second,  who  always  delighted  to  obtain  the  most 
unwarrantable  ends  by  the  must  despicable  means, 
prevailed  upon  the  clerk  of  the  crown  to  steal  the  b% 
and  over-reach  the  parliament.  But  that  relief,  which 
neither  the  obvious  equity  of  their  claim,  nor  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  parliament  could  extort  from  Charles  the 
Second,  the  magnanimity  of  William  the  Third  was  im- 
•  patient  to  bestow ;  for,  in  one  of  his  earliest  speeches  from 
the  throne,  he  expressed  his  earnest  hope,  that  such 
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alterations  would  be  madein  the  laws  as  wouldleave  room 
for  the  admission  of  all  his  protestant  subjects  who  were 
willing  to  serve  him.  But  it  was  well  known,  that  dur* 
ing  that  reign  the  strongest  party  in  parliament  was  not 
the  party  of  the  court.  They  resented  tlie  advancement 
of  William  to  the  throne ;  they  resolved  to  disturb  his 
enjoyment  of  a  possession  from  which  they  could  not  ex- 
clude him,  and  opposed  with  violence  the  measures 
he  was  known  to  patronize.  Some  men  however  thera 
were,  and  of  the  foremost  rank  for  greatness  of  charac* 
ter,  even  in  that  extraordinary  aera,  who  supported  with 
unanswerable  reasons  the  sentiments  of  their  sovereign, 
as  appeared  from  a  protest  of  the  lords  upon  this  sub* 
ject  in  the  year  1688.  Upon  another  occasion  of  a  still 
later  date,  a  conference  between  the  two  houses  upon 
the  bill  of  occasional  conformity,  the  peers— -not  a  few 
mdividuals  of  that  assembly,  but  the  whole  house,— ^x* 
pressed  in  language  still  more  emphatical,  their  abhor-^ 
rence  of  the  injustice  of  the  test  act. 

Mr.  Beaufoy  proceeded  to  enquire,  whether  the  pub- 
lic good,  either  political  or  religious,,  rendered  it  neces-- 
sary,  that  the  dissenters  should  be  excluded  from  the 
service  of  the  state.  To  show  how  very  unnecessary 
was  this  exclusion,  it  was  sufficient  in  his  own  opinion 
to  remark,  that  to  the  higher  trust  of  legislative  authority 
the  dissenters  were  admitted  without  hesitation  or  reserve* 
From  the  members  of  that  house,  from  the  members  of 
the  house  of  peers,  no  religious  test  was  required.  Was 
then  the  taking  the  sacrament  unnecessary  in  the  legis« 
lators  of  the  kingdom,  and  could  it  be  requisite  in  a 
tide-waiter  or  an  exciseman  ?  He  had  heard  of  an  idle 
opinion,  that  there  was  something  of  a  republican  ten- 
dency, of  an  antimonarchical  bias,  in  the  very  doctrines 
of  the  presbyterian  church.  From  so  vague  an  as* 
sertion  he  appealed  to  experience.  Were  the  Scots 
suspected  of  an  indifference  to  monarchy?  He  had 
heard  them  taxed  with  a  predilection  for  those  maxims 
pf  policy  which  were  the  most  £ivourahle  ta  power  ^ 
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but  of  leveUing  principles,  of  republican  attachmeDts, 
he  had  never  heard  them  accused.  The  En^ish  dis- 
senters since  the  revolution,  which  had  first  given  iim 
country  a  constitution,  had  imiformly  acted  on  principb 
the  most  beneficial,  and  had  constandy  proved  tbenr 
selves  the  ardent  supporters  and  the  faithful  adherents 
of  that  system  of  monarchy  which  was  estaUished  bf 
law. 

Would  then  the  repeal  of.  the  test  act  prove  in}urioas 
to  the  established  church  ?  That  church,  it  was  said, 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  supported ;  and  God  foiUd 
that  it  should  be  destroyed,  or  that  he  should  advise  i 
measure  injurious  to  its  safety.  If  the  aim  of  the  dis- 
senters had  been  to  attack  the  rights  of  others,  and  not 
to  recover  their  own,  they  would  not  have  chosen  a 
member  of  the  church  of  England  for  their  advocate, 
nor  would  he  have  accepted  such  a  trust.  The  suggest- 
ed repeal  was  not  the  commencement  of  a  new  plao,  but 
the  completion  of  that  wise  system  of  toleration,  vhid 
in  part  had  long  since  been  adopted.  The  establishmeDt 
of  the  church  of  England  consisted  in  her  tithes,  her  pre- 
bends, her  deaneries,  and  her  bishoprics.  These  coDp 
stituted  her  establishment  before  the  test  act  had  an  ex- 
istence ;  and  they  would  equally  constitute  it  if  it  were 
repealed.  In  Scotland,  no  such  law  ever  had  a  being; 
and  had  Scotland  no  established  church?  In  hdzA^ 
the  relief  which  was  now  solicited  for  the  Protestant 
dissenters,  was  granted  seven  years  ago ;  and  was  tk 
church  of  Ireland  destroyed  ?  In  Holland,  in  Russia, 
in  Prussia,  in  Hanover,  no  traces  of  such  a  test  were  to 
be  found.  In  the  dominions  of  the  emperor,  all  civil  dis- 
qualifications on  account  of  religious  opinions  were  abo- 
lished. In  France,  a  similar  relief  was  granted  by  tbe 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  that  edict,  it  was  reported,  ^ 
about  to  be  revived.  Mr.  Beaufoy  added,  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  test  act,  so  far  from  being  pernicious  to  the 
established  church,  would  be  salutary,  llie  diffcreflj 
c;lasses  of  dissenters  had  no  general  interest,  no  bond  of 
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union,  but  that  reproachftil  exclusion  from  public  em* 
pl<^nients  which  was  common  to  them  all. 

If  he  were  asked,  If  you  abolish  the  test  of  the  sacra- 
ment, what  new  test  will  you  establish  in  its  room  ?  His 
answer  was,  that  of  the  abjuration  oath,  and  of  the  de* 
claration,  which  condemned  an  essential  part  bf  the  Ro- 
mish creed.    The  first  could  not  be  taken  by  the  deist, 
the  Jew,  ot  the  professor  of  any  religion  but  the  Christian ; 
the  last  could  not  be  taken  by  the  catholic.    If  he  were 
fiirther  asked.  If  justice  be  the  principle  upon  which  you 
decide,   shall  not  the  catholics  enjoy   those   common 
privileges  of  citizenship,  which  you  describe  as  the  un« 
questionable  right  of  all  ?    He  would  answer  without 
hesitation.  If  the  catholics   could  prove,  that  though 
they  were  of  the  church  of  Rome,  they  ^  were  not  of 
the  court  of  Rome ;  if  they  could  give  a  sufficient  pledge 
of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  and  attachment  to  the  laws  -,  in 
questions  which  they  were  not  now  called  upon  to  decide, 
and   which  therefore  he  did  not  mean  to  discuss,  he 
should  think  they  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  civil  and 
military  service  of  the  state.     Mr.  Beaufoy  strengthened 
his  argument  by  an  allusion  to  the  situation  and  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Howard.     He,  upon  whom  every  kingdom 
in  Europe,  Enghmd  excepted,  would  gladly  confer,  at 
least  the  common  privileges  of  a  citizen,  and  whom  the 
proudest  nation  might  be  happy  to  call  her  own,  was 
mcapable  of  legal  admission  into  any  office  in  this  coun- 
try.    The  consequence  was,  that,  his  public  spirit  hav- 
ing led  him  a  few  years  since  to  brave  the  penalties  of 
the  law,  and  to  serve  in  a  troublesome  and  expensive 
civil  employment,  the  denunciations  of  the  test  act  were 
still  hanging  over  him  ;  and  Mr.  Beaufoy  feared  that 
even  now«  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  amidst 
the  plaudits  of  an  admiring  world,  it  was  in  the  power 
of  any  desperate  informer,  who  was  willing  to  take  that 
road  to  wealth  and  damnation  which  the  legislature  had 
pointed  out  and  recommended  to  his  choice,  to  prose- 
cute him  to  conviction^  and  to  bring  upon  him  those 
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dreadful  penalties,  which  constituted  the  punishment  of 
an  outlaw. 

Mr.  Beaufoy  proceeded  to  observe,  that  there  were 
two  other  bodies  of  men,  who  were  injured  by  those 
provisions  of  the  law,  of  which  he  proposed  the  repeal. 
The  first  of  these  was  composed  of  all  the  adherents  of 
the  established  church  of  Scotland.     By  the  test  and 
corporation  acts,  no  native  of  Scotland  who  was  of  the 
established  church  in  that  country,  could  be  admitted 
to  any  office  in  England,  or  could  be  employed  in  the 
army  or  the  navy  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  unless 
he  would  publicly  profess  a  religion  different  from  his 
own.     Englishmen  residing  in  Scodand  were  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  Scots,  and  had  possessed,  without 
this  disgraceful  stipulation,  the  highest  offices  in  that 
country.     Why  then  should  the  naval  or  military  service 
of  the  united  kingdoms  be  fettered  with  English  re- 
straints ?  Or  why  should  English  conditions  be  annexed 
to  the  possession  of  a  British  office  ?    He  had  heard  it 
said,  from  a  confusion  of  ideas  that  was  scarcely  credit 
ble,  that  to  grant  a  remission  in  favour  of  Scotland  of 
the  test  and  corporation  acts,  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
union  :  an  opinion,  which  supposed  that,  because  by  the 
articles  of  the  union  nothing  could  be  taken  from  Scot- 
land but  what  was  then  stipulated,   therefore  nothing 
could  be  given.     He  had  proved,  that  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England  derived  no  ad- 
ditional security  from  these  acts,  whereas  the  act  which 
related  to  the  patronage  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  af- 
fected its  discipline ;  and  yet  had  not  been  considered 
as  any  breach  of  the  articles  of  union.     The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  subsequent  act,  which  gave  a  complete 
toleration  to  episcopal  dissenters  in  that  country. 

Another  body  of  men  who  were  aggrieved  by  the 
laws  in  question,  were  the  conscientious  ministers  of  the 
church  of  England.  By  the  duties  of  their  function,  by 
the  positive  precepts  of  their  religion,  they  were  enjoin- 
ed|  to  warn  from  th?  §acred  t^bl^  all  blasphemers  of 
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God,  all  slanderers  of  his  word,  and. persons  of  a  pro* 
fligate  life ;  yet  to  those  very  persons,  if  they  demanded  it 
as  a  qualification,  they  were  compelled  by  the  test  act  to 
administer  the  sacrament.  If  there  were  any  thing  se- 
rious  in  religion ;  if  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  £ng* 
land  were  not  a  mere  mockery  of  the  human  understand- 
ing ;  if  to /talk  of  peace  of  mind  here  and  of  eternal  con- 
sequences hereafter,  were  not  the  idle  babbling  of  a 
weak  and  childish  superstition ;  then  must  it  necessarily 
follow,  that  no  pretexts  of  state  policy  could  justify  this 
enormous  profanation,  this  monstrous  attempt,  as  ir- 
rational as  It  was  impious,  to  strengthen  the  church  of 
England  by  the  debasement  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
Mr.  Beaufoy  would  have  thought  it  not  unbecoming  the 
bishops,  to  have  solicited  the  removal  of  this  scandal 
from  the  church.  But  let  the  requisition  come  from 
what  quarter  it  might,  sure  he  was,  that  a  compliance 
with  it  belonged  to  that  house  as  a  duty  :  for  whatever 
tended  to  the  debasement  of  religion,  diminished  political 
authority,  and  weakened  the  sanctions  of  civil  disci*- 
pline* 


MR.  SHERIDAN. 


On  India  Jffairs. 


He  began  with  animadverting  upon  some  incidental  cir- 
cumstances which  had  recendy  occurred.  He  particu- 
larly dwelt  with  great  indignation  upon  what  he  styled. 
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which  he  was  now  to  bring  forwanj*  Mr.  Sheridan  ob- 
served, that  it  had  been  insinuated  by  some  persons,  that 
parliament  was  mispending  its  time  in  attending  to  tUs 
subject,  at  a  period  when  they  might  be  more  usefiiDj 
employed  ;  when  a  commercial  treaty  with  France  had 
just  been  concluded,  and  there  were  other  matters 
depending  of  immediate  moment,  which  were  sof* 
ficient  to  engross  their  attention.  Was  {larliament  mis- 
pending  its  time  by  enquiring  into  the  oppressions  prac- 
tised upon  millions  of  unfortunate  persons  in  India,  and 
endeavouring  to  bring  to  exemplary  and  condign  punish* 
ment  the  daring  delinquent  who  had  been  guilty  of  the 
most  flagrant  acts  of  enormous  tyranny  and  rapacious 
peculation  ?  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  pariiament  bad 
always  shown  its  peculiar  detestation  of  that  novel  and 
base  sophism  in  the  principles  of  judicial  enquiiy,  that 
crimes  might  be  compounded ;  that  the  guilt  of  Mr. 
Hastings  was  to  be  balanced  by  his  successes,  and  that 
fortunate  events  wisre  a  full  and  complete  set-off  against 
a  system  of  oppressicui,  corruption^  breach  of  faith,  pe« 
culation,  and  treachery.  The  conduct  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  this  respect,  during  the  preceding  year,  had 
done  them  immortal  honour,  and  proved  to  the  world, 
that  however  degenerate  an  example  some  of  the  Bridsh 
subjects  had  exhibited  in  India,  the  people  of  England 
collectively,  speaking  and  acting  by  their  representatives, 
felt  as  men  should  feel  on  such  an  occasion.  They  hid 
asserted  that  there  were  acts  that  no  political  necessiQr 
could  warrant ;  and  that  amidst  flagrancies  of  such  an 
inexpiable  description,  was  the  treatment  of  Cheit  Sing. 
They  had  declared^  that  the  man  who  brought  the 
charges  was  no  false  accuser ;  that  he  was  not  moved  bf 
envy,  malice,  any  unworthy  motives,  or  to  blacken  a  spA* 
less  name ;  but  that  he  was  the  indefatigable,  the  porserff* 
ing,  and  at  length  the  successful  champion  of  oppressed 
multitudes,  against  their  tyrannical  oppressor.  They  had 
provtd  themselves  superior  to  the  presumptuous  preten- 
sions that  were  advanced  in  favour  of  this  pillar  of  India, 
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this  cornepstone  of  our  stren^h  in  the  East,  this  talis- 
man of  the  British  territories  in  Asia,  whose  character 
was  said  to  be  above  censure,  and  whose  conduct  was 
not  within  the  reach  of  suspicion. 

Mr.  Sheridan  stated  the  present  charge  respecting  the 
begums  of  Oude,  as  replete  with  criminality  of  the  black* 
est  dye ;  with  tyranny  the  most  vile  and  premeditated  ; 
with  corruption  the  most  open  and  shameless;  with 
oppression  the  most  severe  and  grinding,  and  with  cru-^ 
elty  the  most  hard  and  unparalleled.  He  professed  to 
God,  that  he  felt  in  his  own  bosom  the  strongest  per* 
sonal  conviction  on  the  present  subject.  It  was  upon 
that  conviction,  that  he  believed  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Hastings  in  regard  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and  to  the 
begums,  comprehended  in  it  every  species  of  human 
offence.  He  had  proved  himself  guilty  of  rapacity  at 
once  violent  and  insatiable ;  of  treachery  cool  and  pre- 
meditated ;  of  oppression  useless  and  unprovoked ;  of 
breach  of  &ith  unwarrantable  and  base ;  of  cruelty  un- 
manly  and  unmerciful.  These  were  the  crimes,  of  which 
in  his  soul  and  bis  conscience  he  arraigned  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  of  which  he  had  the  confidence  to  say  he  should 
convict  him»  He  was  far  from  meaning  to  rest  the 
charge  upon  assertion,  or  upon  the  warm  expressions 
which  the  impulse  of  wounded  feelings  might  produce. 
He  would  establish  every  part  of  the  charge  by  the  most 
unanswerable  proof,  and  the  most  unquestionable  evi* 
dence.  He  would  support  every  fact  by  a  testimonv, 
which  few  would  venture  to  contradict-~that  of  Mr. 
Hastings  himself.  As  there  were  persons  ready  to  stand 
up  his  advocates,  he  challenged  them  to  watch  him ;  to 
watch  if  he  advanced  one  inch  of  assertion,  for  which,  he 
had  not  solid  ground ;  for  he  trusted  nothing  to  decla- 
mation. He  desired  credit  for  no  fact  which  he  did 
not  prove,  which  he  did  not  demonstrate  beyond  the 
possibility  of  refutation.  He  should  not  desert  the  clear 
and  invincible  ground  of  truth  through  one  particle  of 
his  allegations ;  while,  in  the  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
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on  the  contrary,  not  one  single  circumstance  was  stated 
which  had  its  foundation  in  truth. 

It  was  there  endeavoured  to  be  proved,  that  the  trea- 
sures of  the  begums  were  not  private  property,  but  that 
they  belonged  of  right  to  the  nabob.     To  establish  this, 
various  steps  were  related,  which  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Bristow  in  the  year  1775  and  1776,  to  procure  from  the 
begums  assistance  to  the  nabob  ;  not  one  of  which  steps, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Hastings,  was  true.     It  must  be  re- 
membered,   that    at  that  period  the  begums  did  not 
merely'  desire,   but  expresshr    stipulated,   that   of  the 
300,0001.  promised,  110,0001.  should  be  paid  in  sundry 
articles  of  manufacture.     Was  it  not  obvious,  that  tiie 
sale  of  goods  in  this  case,  which  had  been  brought  by 
Mr.  Hastings  as  an  apology  for  the  exposition  of  their 
pilfered  goods  to  public  auction  in  1781,  far  from  par* 
taking  of   the   nature  of  an  act  of  plunder,  was  an 
extension   of  relief,  indulgence,  and  accommodation? 
Mr.  Hastings  alledged  the  principles  of  the  Mahometan 
law  in  mitigation  of  his  severities ;  as  if  he  meant  to 
insinuate,  that  there  was  something  in  Mahometanisnii 
which  rendered  it  impious  in  a  son  not  to  plunder  his 
mother.     The  minutes  of  council  in  the  year  1775  es- 
tabfished  an  opinion,  that  the  women  on  the  death  of 
their  husbands  were  entitled  by  the  Mahometan  law 
only  to  the  property  within  the  zenana  or  harern  where 
they  lived.     The  opinion  was  decisive  :  the  resident  used 
no  threats ;  '^  military  compulsion  was  not   so  much  as 
menaced;  the  disputed  property  was  given  up  by  the 
begums,  and  the  farther  treasure  which  was  within  die 
zenana  was  confessedly  their  own.     A  treaty  had  even 
been  signed  by  the  nabob,  and  ratified  by  Mr.  Bristow, 
in  the  nature  of  a  guarantee,  by  which  it  was  stipulated, 
that,  on  their  paying  300,0001,   they  should  be  freed 
from  all  farther  application.     Was  this  transaction  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  prove  that  the  right  to  the  treasure  of 
the  begums  was  vested  in  the  nabob  ?  If  the  Mahometan 
tew  had  even  given  such  a  right,  was  not  that  right  ex- 
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eluded  by  the  treaty?  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  even 
in  the  year  1775)  the  princesses  of  Oude  had  entertain- 
ed a  reliance  upon  the  protection  of  the  British  govern- 
nent ;  and  to  prove  this  he  quoted  a  letter  of  that  date 
from  the  begum,  the  mother  of  the  nabob,  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, in  which  she  observed,  ^^  If  it  is  your  pleasure, 
that  the  mother  of  the  late  nabob,  myself,  his  other  wo« 
men,  and  his  infant  children,  should  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  dishonour  and  distress,  we  must  submit.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  you  call  to  mind  the  friendship  of  the 
late  blessed  nabob,  you  will  exert  yourself  effectually  in 
favour  of  us  who  are  helpless." 

Mr.  Sheridan  proceeded  to  examine  the  allegations 
which  had  been  employed  as  the  immediate  pretenses 
for  seizing  the  treasure  of  the  begums.  It  was  said  that 
they  had  given  disturbance  at  all  times  to  the  govern- 
Blent  of  the  nabob ;  that  they  had  long  manifested  a  spi- 
rit hostile  to  his  and  to  the  English  government ;  that 
they  had  excited  the  zemidars  to  revolt ;  and  that  they  had 
excited  and  were  accessory  to  the  insurrection  at  Benares. 
£ach  of  these  allegations  was  sufficiently  disproved  by 
Mr.  Hastings  himself,  who  made  it  appear,  that  on 
the  contrary  they  had  particularly  distinguished  them-* 
selves  by  their  friendship  for  the  English,  and  by  the 
various  good  offices  which  they  rendered  to  the  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Hastings  left  Calcutta  in  1781,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  Lucknow,  as  he  said  himself,  with  two  great 
objects  jn  his  mind,  Benares  and  Oude.  What  was  the 
nature  of  these  boasted  resources  ?  They  resembled 
the  equitable  alternative  of  a  highwayman,  who,  in  go- 
ing forth  in  the  evening,  was  held  in  suspence  which 
of  his  resources  to  prefer,  Bagshot  or  Hounslow.  In 
such  a  state  of  generous  irresolution  did  Mr.  Hastings 
proceed  to  Benares  and  Oude.  At  Benares  he  failed 
'  jn  his  pecuniary  object.  Then,  and  not  till  then,— not 
on  account  of  any  ancient  enmities  shown  by  the  be- 
gums ;  not  in  resentment  for  any  old  disturbances,  but 
because  be  had  failed  in  one  place,  and  had  but  two  in 
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prospect) — did  he  conceive  tlie  base  expedient  of  plun* 
dering  these  aged  women.  He  had  no  pretence,  he  had 
no  excuse ;  he  had  nothing  but  the  arrogant  and  obsti. 
nate  determination  to  govern  India  by  his  own  cor- 
nipt  will,  to  plead  for  his  conduct.  Inflamed  by  disap* 
pomtment  in  his  first  project,  he  hastened  to  the  fortress 
of  Chunar,  to  Meditate  the  more  atrocious  desigb  of 
instigating  a  son  against  his  mother,  of  sacrificing  female 
dignity  and  distress  to  parricide  and  plunder.  At  Chu* 
nar  was  that  infamous  treaty  concerted,  in  which,  among 
other  articles,  Mr.  Hastings  had  stipulated  with  one 
whom  he  called  an  independent  prince,  "  That,  as  great 
distress  had  arisen  to  the  nabob's  government  from  the 
military  power  and  dominion  assumed  by  the  jaghiredars, 
he  be  permitted  to  resume  such  of  their  lands  as  he 
may  deem  to  be  necessary." 

No  sooner  was  this  foundation  of  iniquity  established, 
in  violation  of  the  pledged  &ith  and  solemn  guarantee 
of  the  British  government,  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Hastings 
determined  to  invade  the  substance  of  justice  than  he 
resolved  to  avail  himself  of  her  judicial  forms  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly dispatched  a  messenger  for  the  chief  justice 
of  India,  to  assist  him  in  perpetrating  the  violations  he 
had  projected.  Sir  Elijah  Impey  being  arrived,  Mr. 
Hastings  with  much  art  proposed  a  question  of  opinion, 
involving  an  unsubstantiated  fact,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  surreptitious  approbation  of  the  measure  he  had  pre- 
determined to  adopt.  ♦•The  begums  being  in  actual 
rebellion,  might  not  the  nabob  con&scate  their  property?" 
**Most  undoubtedly,"  was  the  ready  answer  of  the 
friendly  judge.  Not  a  syllable  of  enquiry  intervened  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  imputed  rebellion ;  not  a  mo- 
ment's pause  as  to  the  ill  purposes  to  which  the  ded- 
sion  of  a  chief  justice  might  be  perverted.  It  was  not 
the  office  of  a  friend,  to  mix  the  grave  caution  and  cM 
circumspection  of  a  judge  with  an  opinion  taken  in  such 
eircumstances ;  and  sir  Elijah  had  previously  declared, 
that4ie  gave  las  advice,  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  a  friend : 
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a  character  which,  he  equally  preferred  iil  the  fttrange 
office  which  he  undertook,  of  collecting  justifying  sdT- 
fidavits  on  the  subject  of  Benares.    Mr«  Sheridan  said» 
it  was  curious  to  reflect  on  the  whole  of  sir  Elijah's  cif* 
cuit  at  that  perilous  time.     Sir  £lijah  had  stated  his 
desire  of  relaxing  from  the  fatigues  Of  office^  and  un- 
bending his  mind  in  a  party  of  health  and  pleasure :  yet 
wisely  apprehending,  that  too  sudden  relaxation  might 
defeat  its  objecti  he  had  contrived  to  mix  some  con* 
cems  of  business  with  his  amusements.     In  his  little 
airing  of  nine  hundred  miles^  grcs^t  part  of  which  he 
travelled  post,  escorted  by  an  army,  he  had  selected  thosd 
very  sityations  where  insurrection  subsisted,  and  re- 
bellion was  threatened ;  and  had  not  only  delivered  his 
deep  and  curious  researches  into  the  laws  of  nations  and 
treaties,  in  the  capacity  of  the  Oriental  Grotius,  whom 
Mr.  Hastings  was  to  study^  but  also  appeared  in  the 
humbler  and  more  practical  situation  of  a  collector  o£ 
ex  parte  evidence.     In  the  former  quality,  his  epinion 
ivas  the  premature  sanction  for  the  plundering  the  be«* 
gums ;  in  the  latter  character,  he  became  the  posthumous 
supporter  of  the  expulsion  and  pillage  of  the  Raja  Cheit 
Sing,     Acting  on  an  unproved  &ct,  on  a  position  as 
ideal  as  a  datum  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  he  had  not 
liesitated  in  the  first  instance  to  lend  his  authority  to  an 
unlimited  persecution.     In  the  latter  he  did  not  disdain 
to  scud  about  India,  like  an  itinerant  informer,  with  a 
pedlar's  pack  of  garbled  evidence  and  surreptitious  affida- 
vits.    With  a  generous  oblivion  of  duty  and  honour^ 
with  a  proud  sense  of  having  authorised  all  future  rapa* 
city,  and  sanctioned  all  past  oppression,  this  friendly 
judge  proceeded  on  his  circuit  of  health  and  case.  White 
the  govemor^general  issued  his  orders  to  plunder  the 
begums  of  their  treasure,  sir  Elijah  pursued  his  pro- 
gress, and  explored  a  countr}%  that  presented  a  speak- 
ing picture  of  hungef  and  nakedness,  in  quest  of  objects 
best  suited  to  his  feelings ;  in  anxious  search  of  calamities 
most  akin  to  his  invalid  imagination.  Thus,  at  the  same 
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jnooitnt  that  the  swwd  of  government  was  turned  to  an 
assassm's  da^er^  the  pure  ermine  of  justice  was  stained 
and  soiled  with  the  basest  contamination.  Such  were 
the  circumstances,  under  which  Mn  Hastings  complet- 
ed the  treaty  of  Chunar ;  a  treaty »  which  might  challenger 
all  die  treaties  that  ever  existed,  for  containing  in  the 
smallest  compass  the  most  extensive  treachery. 

Mr.  Hastings  did  not  consent  to  that  treaty,  till  he 
had  received  from  the  nabob  a  present,  or  rather  a  bribe, 
of  100,000.  The  circumstances  o(  this  present,  Mr. 
Sheridan  said,  were  as  extraordinary  as  the  present  it* 
self.  Four  months  afterwards,  and  not  till  then,  Mr. 
Hastings  communicated  it  to  the  company,  at  the  same 
time  observing,  that '^  the  present  was  of  a  magnitude 
not  to  be  concealed/'  Mr.  Sheridan  averred,  that  the 
whole  transaction  had  its  rise  in»a  principle  of  rank  cor- 
ruption* And  what  was  the  consideration  for  this  extra- 
ordinary bribe  ?  No  less  than  tiie  withdrawing  from  Oode, 
not  only  all  the  Englishmen  in-  official  situaticms,  bat  the 
whole  of  the  EAiglish  army,  and  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  had  himself  stated  the  whole  couiltry  of  Otsdkf 
to  be  in  open  rebellion*  At  the  very  moment  that  he 
pocketed  the  extorted  spoils  of  the  nabob,  he  saad  to 
the  Englbh  gentlemen,  with  his  usual  grave  hypocriay 
and  cant,  "  Go,  you  oppressive  rascals!  Go  from  tlm 
worthy  Unhappy  man,  whom  you  have  [Sundered,  and 
leave  him  to  my  protectioi^ !  You  have  robbed  himf 
you  have  plundo^d  him,  you  have  taken  advantage 
of  his  accumulated  distresses.  But,  please  God,  he 
shall  in  future.be  at  rest,  for  I  have  promised  iuai 
that  he  shall  never  see  the  face  of  an  EnglisfamMi 
again."  This  however  was  the  only  part  of  the  treaty, 
tluit  he  even  affected  to  fulfil.  In  all  its  other  uti* 
-ctes,  we  learn  from  himself,  that  at  the  very  moment 
that  he  made  it  he  meant  to  deceive  the  nabobw  Ao* 
cordingly,  he  advised  the  general  instead  of  the  pv* 
tial  resumption  of  the  jaghires,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  defeating  the  first  views  of  that  prince ;  and,  instead 
of  giving  ^nstanc64md  unqualified  effect  to  all  the  articles 
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of  the  treaty,  he  perpetimlly  qualified,  explained,  and 
varied  them  with  new  diminutions  and  reservations.  Mr. 
Sheridan  called  upon  his  hearers  to  say,  if  there  wet^ 
any  theory  in  Machiavel,  any  treachery  upon  xiecord, 
any  cold  Italian  fraud,  which  could  in  any  degree  be 
put  in  comparison  with  the  disgusting  hypocrisy  and  un-^ 
equalled  baseness^  which  Mr«  Hastings  had  shown  upon 
this  occasion  ? 

He  recollected  to  have  heard  it  advanced  by  some  of 
those  admirers  of  Mr.  Hasting^,  who  were  not  so  im- 
plicit ^s  to  give  unqualified  applause  to  his  crimes,  that 
they  found  an  apology  for  the  atrocity  of  them  in  the  •- 
greatness  of  his  mind.  To  estimate  the  sdidity  of  such 
a  defence,  it  was  sufficient  merely  to  consider  in  what  it 
was,  that  this  prepossessing  distinction,  this  captivating 
characteristic  consisted.  Was  it  not  solely  to  be  traced 
in  great  actions  directed  to  great  ends  ?  In  them  only 
were  we  to  search  for  true  magnanimity ;  to  them  only 
CQuId  we  affix  the  ^lendour  and  the  honours  of  true 
greatness.  There  was  indeed  another  species  of  great- 
ness, which  disfdayed  itself  in  boldly  ^conceiving  a  bad 
measure,  aad  undauntedly  pursuing  it  to  its  accom- 
plishment. Had  Mr.  Hastings  the  merit  of  exhibiting 
either  of  these  ?  Mr.  Sheridan  saw  nothing  great,  nothing 
mag^nonimous,  nothing  open«  nothing  direct  in  his  mea- 
sures or  his  mind.  On  the  contrary,  he  pursued  the  worst 
cAjectB  by  the  worst  means.  His  course  was  an  eternal 
deviation  from  rectitude.  At  one  time  he  t]rrannized 
over  the  will,  and  at  another  time  deluded  the  under- 
standing«  He  was  by  turns  a  Dionysius  and  a  Scapin. 
As  well  might  the  writhing  obliquy  of  the  serpent  be 
compared  to  the  direct  path  of  the  arrow,  as  the  duplicity 
of  Mr.  Hastings's  ambition  to  the  simple  steadiness  of 
genuine  magnanimity.  In  his  mind  ail  was  shuffling, 
ambiguous,  dark,  insidious,  and  little.  Nothing  simple, 
nothing  unmixed ;  all  affected  plainness,  and  actual  dis» 
emulation*  He  was  an  heterogeneous  mass  of  contra* 
dictgry  qualities,  with  nothing  great  but  bis  ctimes,  and 
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^osc  contrttetcd  by  the  littleness  of  his  motives;  which 
at  once  denoted  his  profligacy  and  his  meaimess,  and 
marked  him  for  a  traitor  and  a  juggler*  In  his  style  of 
writing,  Mr.  Sheridan  perceived  the  same  mixture  of 
vicious  contrarieties.  The  most  grovelling  ideas  he  con- 
veyed in  the  most  inflated  language,  giving  mock  con- 
sequence  to  low  cavils,  and  uttering  quibbles  in  heroies; 
so  that  his  compositions  disgusted  the  taste  of  the  under- 
standing, as  ipuch  as  his  actions  excited  the  abhorrence 
of  the  souL  Mr.  Sheridan  traced  the  same  character 
through  aln^ost  every  department  of  his  government 
Alike  in  the  rtiilitary  and  the  political  line,  we  migfat 
obserye  auctioneering  ambassadors  and  trading  generals. 
We  saw  a  revolution  brought  about  by  an  affidavit ;  ta, 
army  en^ployed  in  executing  an  arrtst ;  a  town  besieged 
pn  a  note  of  hand ;  Jind  a  prince  dethroned  for  the  ba- 
Jance  of  an  account.  Thus  it  was,  that  a  government 
was  exhibited,  uniting  the  mock  majesty  of  a  bloody 
sceptre,  and  the  little  traffic  of  a  merchant's  couniing- 
house ;  wielding  a  truncheon  with  one  hand,  and  pick- 
ing a  pqcket  with  the  other.  From  the  fects  he  had 
stated,  Mr.  Sheridan  inferred,  that  the  begums  had  not 
given  disturbance  to  the  gdvemment,  that  they  had  not 
excited  the  ^en^idars  to  revolt,  and  that  they  were  not 
poncerned  in  the  insurrection  of  Benares.  Their  trea- . 
sures  were  their  treason;  and  Asoph  ul  Dowla  had 
thought  like  an  ijnwise  prince,  when  he  blamed  his 
fathier  for  leaving  him  so  little  wealth.  His  father  had 
acted  with  true  policy,  in  leaving  his  son  with  no  tempta« 
tions  about  hin^  ip  excite  acts  of  violence  from  the  ra- 
pacious. ^  lie  cloathed  him  with  poverty  as  with  a  shleUI, 
.and  armed  him  with  necessity  as  with  a  sword 

Mr.  Sheridan  prpcepded  to  examine  a  farther,  apology 
which  Mr.  Hastings  had  suggested  for  his  conduct, 
'*  The  begums  had  resisted  the  resumption  of  the  ja^- 
hires.''  If  they  had  done  so,  they  would  have  been 
giiilty  of  no  crime ;  but  the  contrary  to  this  was  the  feet. 
Cqijld  any  thin^  in  the  me^  time  be  more  absurd  thad 
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the  very  idea  of  such  an  i^ology  ?  Mr..  Hastings,  when 
be  vns  returned  to  Calcutta,  sUUed  the  resistance  of  tht 
begums  to  the  resumption  in  January  1702,  as  the 
ground  for  confiscating  their  treasures  in  November  1781. 
The  begums  were  by  their  condition^  their  age,  and  their 
infirmities,  almost  the  only  two  souls  in  India,  who 
could  not  have  thought  of  distressing  that  government 
firom  which  alone  they  could  hope  for  protection  ;  and 
who  could  not  entertain  a  design  so  absurd,  as  to  depose 
the  reigning  prince,  who  was  their  nearest  relation,  rer- 
haps,  indeed,  it  would  be  objected  to  him  as  improper, 
ta  infer,  because  there  was  no  motive  for  the  offences . 
imputed  to  these  women,  that  ci  necessary  consequence 
these  imputations  were  false.  The  conduct  of  Mr. 
Hastings  sufficiently  evinced,  that  there  was  such  a 
crime  as  wanton,  unprovoked  wickedness.  But,  as  to 
the  immediate  case,  it  would  appear  from^  the  most  in- 
controvertible  testimony,  that  insurrections,  such  as 
those  which  had  been  cited,  had  constantly  taken  place 
in  Oude,  and  that  reasons  but  too  natural  might  be  as* 
^;ned  fin*  them  at  the  period  in  question.  To  ascribe 
them  to  the  begums  was  wandering  even  beyond  the 
improbabilities  of  fiction.  It  would  not  be  more  absurd 
to  affirm,  that  famine  would  not  have  pinched,  nor 
thirst  have,  parched,  nor  extermination  have  depopulat- 
ed, but  for  the  interference  of  these  old  women.  But 
Mr.  Hastings  added,  ^*  that  they  complained  of  the  in- 
justice that  was  done  them."  God  of  heaven !  had  they 
not  a  right  to  complain !  After  the  violation  of  a  solemn 
treaty,  plundered  of  their  property,  and  on  the  eve  of 
the  last  extremity  of  misery,  were  they  to  be  deprived 
of  the  ultimate  resource  of  impotent  wretchedness, 
lamentation,  and  regret?  Was  it  a  crime,  that  they 
should  crowd  together  in  fluttering  trepidation,  like  a 
flock  of  resistless  birds  on  seeing  the  felon  kite,  who, 
having  darted  at  one  devoted  bird  and  missed  his  aim, 
singled  out  a  new  object,  and  was  springing  on  his  prey, 
with  Redoubled  vigour  in  his  wing,  and  keener  vengeance 
in  his  eye  ? 
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Mn  Sheridan  now  entered  into  a  discu$sioxi  o£  die 
affidavits,  by  which  the  rebellion  of  the  begums  was  eo* 
deavoured  to  be  authenticated*  In  mentioning  that  of 
Mr,  Middleton  he  exclaimed,-^The  God  of  Justice  fiir* 
bid,  that  any  man  in  this  house  should  make  up  his  nund 
to  accuse  Mr.  Hastings,  upon  the  ground  which  Mr« 
Middleton  took  for  condemning  the  begums ;  or  that  a 
verdict  of  guilty  for  the  most  trivial  misdemeanonrsshoold 
be  found  against  the  poorest  wretch  that  ever  had  ex- 
istence, upon  imputations  so  futile  and  absurd !  Major 
Williaips,  among  the  strange  reports  that  filled  these 
affidavits,  stated  that  he  heard,  that. fifty  British  troopSi 
watching  two  hundred  prisoners,  had  been  surrouiukd 
by  six  uiousand  of  the  enemy,  and  relieved  by  the  ap» 
proach  of  ^ine  men.  But  the  attention  of  the  house  was 
still  mor^  strongly  claimed  by  the  affidavit  of  captaia 
Gordon,  who  had  displayed  the  gratefulness  of  bis  spi- 
rit and  temper  in  the  most  extraordinary  mamier.  Cap- 
tain Gordon  was  just  before,  not  merely  released  from 
danger,  but  preserved  from  imminent  death,  by  the 
very  person  whose  accuser  he  had^thought  fit  to  become. 
And  yet,  incredible  as  it  might  appear,  at  the  expiration 
of  two  little  day$  from  his  deliverance,  he  had  deposed 
against  the  distressed  and  unfortunate  woman,  to  whom 
he  owed  his  existence ;  and  \ipon  hearsay  evidence,  ac- 
cused her  of  crimes  and  rebellion.  Mr.  Sheridan  de- 
sired here  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  particularly  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  one  description  of  persons,  those  d 
the  learned  profession,  within  those  walls.  Qf  sir  Lloyd 
Kenyon,  the  expected  successor  of  lord  Mansfield,  the 
brighest  lumuiary  that  ever  dignified  tlie  professicm,  ht 
would  ask  calmly  to  reflect  on  these  extraordinary  de^ 
positions,  and  solemnly  to  declare^,  whether  the  mass  of 
affidavits  taken  at  Lucknow  would  be  admitted  by  him 
as  evidence,  to  convict  the  Jowest  object  in  tWs  coun- 
try. If  he  said  it  would,  he  declared  to  God  he  would 
sit  down,  and  not  add  a  syllatp»le  more  to  the  too  loog 
trespass  which  he  had  innde  Mpon  the  patience  of  the 
house. 
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Mr.  Sheridan  alluded  to  Mr.  Hastings's  having  once 
remarked,  that  a  mind  touched  with  superstition,  might 
have  contemplated  the  fate  of  the  Rohillas  with  peculiar 
impressions.     If  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hastings  were  suscep* 
fible  of  the  images  of  superstition,  if  his  &ncy  could 
sufier  any  disturbance,  he  might  indeed  fed  extraordi- 
livaj  emotions  in  contemplating  the  scenes  Mr.   She- 
ridan had  been  endeavouring  to  describe.     He  might 
image  the  proud  spirit  of  Suja  ul  Dowla,  looking  down 
upon  the  ruin  and  devastation  of  his  family  ;  beholding 
that  palace,  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  first  wrested  from 
his  hand,  and  afterwards  restored,  plundered  by  the  very 
army  with  which  he  had  vanquished  the  Marhattas ;  that 
plunder,  which  he  had  rarvished  from  the  Rohillas,  seiz* 
ed  and  confiscated  by  his  perfidious  ally ;  that  Middle- 
ton,  who  had  been  engaged  in  managing  the  previous 
violations,  most  busy  to  perpetrate  the  last ;  that  Hast- 
ings, whom  on  his  death  bed  he  had  left  the  guardian 
of  his  Mrife,  his  mother,  and  his  family,  turning  those 
dear  relations,  the  objects  of  his  solemn  trust,  forth  to 
the  merciless  seasons,  and  to  a  more  merciless  soldiery, 
A  mind,  touched  with  superstition,  must  indeed  have 
cherished  such  a  contemplation  with  peculiar  impressions. 
Tliat  Mr.  Hastings  was  regularly  acquainted  with  all 
the  enormities  committed  on  the  begums,  was  proved 
hy  the  clearest  evidence.     It  was  true,  that  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  was  rebuked  for  not  being  more  exact ;  but  the 
exactness  required  of  him  afibrded  no  apology  for  Mr. 
Hastings *s  feelings.     He  did  not  give  an  account  of  the 
number  ef  groans  which  were  heaved,  of  the  quantity 
of  tears  which  were  shed,  of  the  weight  of  the  fetters,  or 
the  depth  of  the  dungeons.     Mr.  Sheridan  observed, 
that  the  governor  general  had  shrunk  from  the  enquiry 
erdered  by  the  court  of  directors,  under  a  new  and 
pompous  doctrine,  "That  the  majesty  of  justice  was  to 
be  approached  with  supplication,  and  was  not  to  de^ 
grade  itself  by  hunting  for  crimes.^'    He  had  forgotten, 
it  seenjed,  the  infamous  employment  to  which  he  had 
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appointed  an  English  chief  justice,  to  hunt  fix*  criiniDal 
charges  against  innocent,  defenceless  women.  But  Mr. 
Sheridan  trusted,  that  the  house  would  vindicate  the  id- 
suited  character  of  justice ;  that  they  would  exhibit  its 
true  quality>  essence,  and  purposes ;  that  they  would  de- 
monstrate it  to  l>e,  in  the  case  of  Mr,  Hastings,  active,  in- 
quisitive, and  avenging. 

Mr.  Sheridan  remarked,  that  he  had  heard  of  &cdoos 
and  parties  in  that  house,  and  knew  that  they  existed. 
There  was  scarcely  a  subject,  upon  which  they  were  not 
broken  and  divided  into  sects.  The  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  found  their  advocates  among  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  privileges  of  the  people  found  op- 
ponents in  the  house  of  commons  itself.  Habits,  con- 
nections, parties,  all  led  to  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Bu^ 
when  inhumanity  presented  itself  to  their  observadon,  it 
found  no  division  among  them.  They  attacked  it  as 
their  common  enemy,  and  conceiving  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country  was  involved  in  their  zeal  for  its  niio, 
they  quitted  not  their  undertaking,  till  it  was  completely 
overthrown.  It  was  not  given  to  that  house,  to  behoM 
the  objects  of  their  compassion  and  benevolence  in  tbe 
present  extensive  enquiry,  as  it  was  to  the  officers  viK) 
relieved  them,  and  who  so  feelingly  described  tbe 
extatic  emotions  of  gratitude  in  the  instant  of  deliverance. 
They  could  not  behold  the  workings  of  their  hearts,  th 
quivering  lips,  the  trickling  tears,  the  loud,  yet  tremC' 
lous  joys  of  the  millions,  whom  their  vote  of  that  ni^ 
would  for  ever  save  from  the  cruelty  of  corrupted  povcr. 
But,  though  ihey  could  not  directly  see  the  eficct,  v» 
not  the  true  enjoyment  of  their  benevolence  increased,  bf 
its  being  conferred  unseen  ?  Would  not  the  omnipotence 
of  Britain  be  demonstrated,  to  the  wonder  of  nations,  by 
stretching  its  mighty  arm  across  the  deep,  and  saviJiJ 
by  its  fiat  distant  millions  from  destruction  ?  And  wonH 
the  blessings  of  the  people  thus  saved  dissipate  in  empty 
air  ?  No.     If  he  might  dare  to  use  Uie  figure,  tbcj 
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would  constitute  heaven  itself  their  proxy,  to  receive  for 
them  the  blessings  of  their  pious  thank4;iving,  and  the 
prayers  their  gratitude  would  dictate* 

MR.  PITT. 


On  the  Regency. 

Hb  acknowledged,  that  in  his  conception  any  abstract 
or  theoretical  question  would  be  wholly    unnecessary, 
and  the  discussion  of  it  altogether  unproductive  of  utility 
and   advantage.     But    he  denied  that  the  question  of 
right  which  he  now  offered  to  the  house  of  commons  was 
of  that  nature.     It  was,  on  the  contrary,  an  enquiry  that 
stood  in  the  way   of  all  their  subsequent  proceedings. 
They  were  free  neither  to  deliberate  nor  to  decide,  while 
the  doubt  of  ^n  existing  right  hung  over  their  heads ; 
they  could  not  speak  intelligibly,  or  to  any  purpose,  till  ^ 
they  knew  their  proper  character,  and  whether  they  were 
exercising  their  own  privileges  for  the  safety  of  the 
crown  and  the  wel&re  of  the  people,  or  were  usurping 
tfa^t  which  had  never  belonged  to  them.    Mr.  Pitt  as- 
serted the  utility  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  and 
entered  into  an  investigation  of  the  precedents  that  liad 
been  adduced.     They  fell  under  the  beads  of  in&ncy, 
absence,  and  indisposition.     In  the  minorities  of  king 
Edward  the  Third  and  king  Richard  the  Second,  Parlia- 
ment, whether  wisely  or  weakly  was  not  now  the  qoes«> 
tion,  had  appointed  councils  of  regency  to  exercise  the 
royal  anthority.    The  third  instance  occurred  in  the  in- 
£mcy  of  king  Henry  the  Sixth.    The  duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  king's  uncle,  had  at  that  Ume  called  together  the  par* 
liamenty  one  of  the  first  of  whose  measures  was  to  ratify 
die  manner  in  which  they  had  been  convoked,  not  con- 
jHdeiing  the  sanction  of  the  duke  as  a  sufficient  autho- 
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rity.  The  same  nobleman  had  gone  farther ;  he  had 
claimed  the  regency,  and  applied  to  parliament  to  recog- 
nize  his  right.  What  was  the  answer?  They  asserted) 
that  neither  his  birth  nor  the  will  of  the  late  monardi 

Lve  him  any  power  to  exercise  the  royal  authori^. 

[aving  thus  established  their  own  privileges,  they  then 
declared  the  duke  of  Gloucester  himself  protector,  and 
confided  to  him  tlie  person  of  their  infant  sovereigiL 
Here  then  was  an  instance  in  which  the  claim  of  right 
had  been  directfy  i^dv^nced,  and  explicitly  decided  on 
by  the  authority  of  parliament.  The  next  sort  of  prece- 
dents were  those  that  were  founded  in  the  king's  ab- 
sence in  foreign  realms.  These  cases  his  adversaries 
had  asserted  to  be  clearly  in  their  favour,  and  tbey  ap- 
pealed in  a  triumphant  tone  to  the .  regencies  of  Liond 
duke  of  Clarence,  and  of  Edward  the  Bl^ck  Prince,  whcp 
a  minor.  Granting  these  cases  to  be  as  decisive  as 
the  advocates  of  the  present  novel  doctrine  could  re^ 
sonably  expect,  what  did  they  decide  ?  Clearly  the  trtidi 
and  certainty  of  the  present  resolutions.  If  a  ligfat  to 
represent  the  king  existed  iii  the  heir  apparent,  it  must 
be  a  perfect,  an  entire  right,  ^  ri^t  that  admitted  of 
neither  mode  nor  limitation.  If  any  thing  short  of  the 
whole  power  were  given,  it  would  manifestly  fall  short 
of  the  extent  of  the  claim,  and  consequently  be  an  a^* 
knowledgment  that  no  such  claim  existed.  Mr.  Pitt 
ventured  to  aissert,  that  the  powers  vested  in  the  cusiof 
regni  had  always  been  less  than  those  of  the  king.  He 
ealled  upon  his  hearers  to  advert  to  the  ancient  reccapds, 
and  concluded,  that,  because  the  power  of  bestowing 
beii^fices  for  instance  had  occasionally  been  g^ven,  their 
prerogatives  had  always  been  subject  to  some  limita^ 
tion.  In  modem  times  the  appomtment  of  lords  justices 
had  been  the  usual  resource,  and  that  frequently  when  a 
prince  of  full  age  was  resident  in  England.  There  was 
one  other  precedent  that  remained,  where  the  exercise  of 
royalty  had  been  interrupted  by  indisposition ;  and  this 
^pp^ared  to  bi^  to  be  more  a  case  in  point  than  any  of 
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the  rest.  The  precedent  to  ivhich  he  alluded  was  that 
of  the  protectorate  of  the  duke  of  York,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  the  Sixth.  The  heir  apparent  had  indeed 
at  that  time  been  a  minor,  but  this  variation  in  the  re* 
cord  was  fully  supplied  by  the  reversionary  patent  that 
parliament  had  directed  to  be  issued,  granting  the  regen- 
cy to  the  prince  of  Wales  when  he  should  attain  full  age, 
with  precisely  the  same  powers  as  those  of  the  duke  of 
York  ;  that  is>  with  such  limitations  and  restrictions  a9 
amounted  to  a  positive  denial  of  his  hereditary  rights 
From  all  these  examples  Mr.  Pitt  concluded,  that  the 
irhole  stream  of  history  was  in  his  favour,  and  that  the 
house  could  not  refuse  the  resolutions  he  offered^  in  con- 
slistency  with  precedent  and  the  forms  of  the  constitu*^ 
tion.  They  were  now  Called  upon  to  declare  their  in- 
herent rights ;  and  if  they  failed  to  do  it  fully  and  expli- 
citly, their  conduct  would  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to 
motives  of  personal  interest,  rather  than  a  regard  to  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  crown,  and  an  attentioji  to  the 
true  interests  of  their  country.  He  remarked,  that  the 
claim  of  right  had  originally  been  asserted  by  Mr.  Fox 
in  much  stronger  and  more  elevated  terms  than  those 
which  it  was  now  thought  prudent  to  employ ;  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  it  vtras  the  sense  of  the  country  at 
large,  that  tio  such  right  had  the  shadow  of  existence. 


MR.  FOX 


A?ox.oGiz£0  from  indisposition  for  not  entering  me- 
thodically into  a  farther  justification  of  his  opinion,  re- 
specting which  indeed  he  had  argued  enough  upon  for- 
mer occasions.  Any  man  however  would  have  imagined^ 
jKrom  the  weakness  of  the  argumeiits  advance  on  the 
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Other  side,  that  those  who  adduced  dieai^  had  wnbed 
to  provol^  him  to  the  most  unqualified  asfiertioii  of  the 
doctrine  he  had  suggested.  From  the  extfeme  futili^ 
of  their  reasonings,  from  the  ghu-ing  absurdity  of  thdr 
inferences,  the  false  premises  they  had  laid  down,  and  Ae 
irrelevant  and  inapplicable  preced^its  upon  which  they 
pretended  to  rely,  they  perhaps  thought  that  they  held  cot 
a  temptation  so  strong,  that  flesh  and  Mood  couid  not 
withstand  it.  Co^d  the  minister  and  his  friends  sup- 
pose that  the  house  would  think  tliem  serious  in  sup- 
porting their  systems  by  the  series  of  precedents  that  iws 
now  offered  ?  How  miserable  must  be  that  system,  the 
prominent  features  of  which  w^re  so  highly  di^raoefel! 
Was  the  practice  of  the  present  times,  times  so  enlight- 
ened, and  in  which  the  principles  of  the  constitution  veit 
so  well  understood,  to  be  grounded  on  precedents  drBwn 
from  the  dark  and  barbarous  period  of  king  Hemy  tbe 
Sixth  ?  Were  the  rights  of  the  house  of  commons  A 
one  of  the  most  difficult  moments  that  had  ever  oceumd, 
to  be  maintained  and  vindicated  by  an  example,  in  whkh 
the  house  of  lords  had  usurped  an  exclusive  autbaritj, 
and  in  which  the  rights  of  the  commoviB  were  so  ffl  un- 
derstood, that  its  speaker  was  at  diat  very  womM  v 
prison  on  a  commitment  of  the  house  c^  lords  ?  Mf* 
r  ox  called  upon  his  hearers  to  reflect  upoQ  the  cstt^ 
trophe  of  that  period,  the  infamous  transactions  of  which 
were  chosen  for  the  model  of  that  day's  ppoceedh^ 
That  period  had  immediately  led  to  the  wars  of  Ac 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  and  had  introduced  those 
dismal  scenes  of  anarchy,  confusion,  bloodshed,  ^ 
tyranny,  that  were  a  disgrace  to  the  annals  of  England, 
and  had  reduced  the  kingdom  to  unparalleled  diatretf. 
With  respect  to  the  other  precedents,  there  was  not 
<me  of  them  that  related  to  the  case  of  aprmce  of  Wales 
arrived  at  full  age.  If  however  they  tended  to  ^09t 
any  thing,  it  was  Ae  prince's  right.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  the  Black  Prince,  at  only  thirteen  ycw 
of  age,  was  declared  regent,  and  afterwmls,  during  ' 
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absence  of  Edward  and  his  aon^  the  appointment  had 
bllen  on  the  next  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the  right  of  the  prince  of 
Walest  though  only  a  year  old,  was  fully  and  explicitly 
recognized,  fiut  overlooking  ail  these  distant  examples^ 
Mr.  Fox  was  perfectly  of  opinion  that  all  precedents 
prior  to  the  revolution  were  foreign  to  the  purpose^  bew 
cause  at  the  revolution  only  civil  liberty  was  clearly  de- 
fined, and  the  rights  of  the  different  branches  of  the  le* 
^slature  ascei;jtained.  It  was,  Mr.  Fox  contended,,  un- 
deniably evident,  that  the  act  of  settlement  must  be 
altogether  overlooked,  if  the  prince  of  Waks  were  passed, 
over,  and  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Pitt  established*  The 
act  of  settlement  might  clearly  be  defeated,  and  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  might  be  altered,  if  the  regency 
were  vested  in  any  other  hands :  and  such  had  indeed 
been  actually  the  case  in  the  minister's  favorite  prece- 
dent, that  of  the  protectorate  of  Richard  duke  of  York* 
Mr.  Fox  asserted^  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Pitt  would 
radically  alter  the  government,  and  overturn  the  consti- 
tution* The  right  to  make  laws  rested  in  the  entire  le-^^ 
gislature,  aftd  not  in  the  concurrence  of  any  two  of  its 
branches.  The  constitution  supposed  each  of  its  three 
bomdies  to  be  independent  of  the  other,  and  actually 
hostile ;  and  if  that  principle  were  once  nven  up,  there 
was  an  end  of  our  political  freedom.  The  safety  of  the 
whole  depended,  not  upon  the  pfilriotism  of  any  one 
branch  of  the  legislature,  but  rather  on  the  separate  in- 
terests of  the  thiee,  [xone  to  the  extension  of  their  uidi- 
vidud  power,  and  C(mcurring  durotigh  different  views  to 
the  benefit  of  the  community.  Any  man  £uniliar  wbh 
the  theory  of  the  constitution  would  naturally  think,  and, 
if  he  were  questioned,  readily  answer,  that  the  monarchy 
was  heretfitary ;  but,  if  the  doctrine  of  thast  day  pee- 
vailed,  the  answer  must  be :  ^'  I  cannot  tell ;  ask  his 
majesty's  physicianSi.  Whdn  the  king  of  £ngland  is  in 
Ifailth,  the  monarchy  is  hereditary ;  but  when  he  is  ill, 
and  incapable  o(  exercising  the  sovereign  authority,  it  is 
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th^n  elective."  A  subtle  and  politic  lawyer  migk  m« 
deed  be  found,  who  would  alledge,  as  the  solicitor  gene- 
ral. Sir  Archibald  Macdonald  had  done,  that  the  monar- 
chy,  it  was  allowed,  must  be  hereditary,  but  the  execu- 
tive power  might  be  elective.  The  political  capacity,  it 
seemed,  of  the  king,  was  immutable,  but  his  naturadca- 
^acity  was  liable  to  variations.  Thus  an  hereditary 
monarch  existed  stripped  of  the  regal  functions,  whik 
the  person  who  occupied  his  place  in  the  constitution,  was 
liable  to  be  elected  and  modified  by  the  other  branches 
of  the  legislature.  The  legal  metaphysics,  that  thus 
distinguished  between  the  crown  and  its  functions,  were 
to  him  unintelligible.  The  investigators  should  be 
schoolmen  and  not  statesmen,  if  a  questicm  that  so  deeply 
involved  the  existence  of  the  constitution  were  to  be  thus 
discussed.  But  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  argument 
at  once  by  asking,  where  was  that  famous  dictum  to  be 
found,  by  which  the  crown  was  guarded  with  such  invio- 
lable sanctity,  while  its  powers  were  left  to  the  mercy  of 
every  assailant  ? 

Mr.  Fox  ridiculed  the  subdety  of  Mr.  Pitt's  reason- 
ings, that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  right  than  he 
had,  at  the  same  time  that  he  confessed  that  parliament 
was  not  at  liberty  to  think  of  any  other  regent;  and  all 
this  for  the  paltry  triumph  of  a  vote  over  a  political  an- 
tagonist, and  to  insult  a  prince,  whose  favour  he  was  con- 
scious he  had  not  deserved.  For  himself,  he  had  ever 
made  it  his  pride  to  combat  with  the  crown  in  the  pleni* 
tude  of  its  power  and  the  fulness  of  its  authority.  He  wish- 
ed not  to  trample  upon  its  rights,  while  it  lay  extended  at 
his  feet,  deprived  of  its  functions  and  incap^d^le  of  resist- 
ance. Let  the  minister  pride  himself  on  a  victory  ob- 
tained against  a  defenceless  foe ;  let  him  boast  of  a  tri- 
umph where  no  battle  had  been  fought,  and  no  gloiy 
could  be  obtained ;  let  him  take  advantage  of  the  cala- 
mities of  human  nature,  and,  like  the  unfeeling  lord  of  a 
manor,  riot  in  the  riches  to  be  acquired  by  shipwrecks^ 
by  rigorously  asserting  a  claim  to  the  >\^S|  estraydi 
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deodands,  and  all  the  accumulated  profit  of  the  various 
accidents  which  misfortune  could  throw  into  his  power : 
let  it  never  be  his  bbast  to  have  gained  such  victories, 
obtained  such  triumphs,  or  availed  himself  of  wealth  so 
acquired.     Mr.  Fox  was  ready  to  admit  that  Mr.  Pittas 
administration  had  been  in  some  respects  intitled  to^ 
praise.     The  wholq  conduct  of  the  Dutch  transaction,  in 
particular,  was  wise  and  vigorous,  laudable  in  its  design 
and  effectual  in  its  execution.    Of  his  other  measures  he 
certainly  entertained  a  very  different  opinion.   The  minis- 
ter however  appeared  to  have  been  so  long  in  the  pos- 
session  of  power,  that  he  could  not  endure  to  part  with 
it.    He  had  experienced  the  entire  favour  of  the  crown, 
and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  exerting  all  its  preroga- 
tives ;  and,  finding  the  whole  not  too  much  for  the  suc- 
cessful administration  of  government,  he  had  determined 
to  cripple  his  successors,  to  deprive  them  of  the  advan- 
tages which  he  had  possessed,  and  circumscribe  their 
power  of  being  useful  to  their  country ;  as  if  he  dreaded 
that  their  prosperity  would  cast  a  shade  upon  his  fame« 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Pitt's  motives,  he  was  unable  to  as- 
sign them  ;  but,  if  there  were  an  ambitious  man  in  that 
house  who  desired  to  drive  the  empire  into  confusion,  his 
conduct,  he  conceived,  would  be  exactly  that  which  the 
minister  pursued.     Mr.  Fox  on  his  part  had  nothing  to 
wish  for,  but  that  his  hearers  would  faithfully  employ 
their  vigilance,  and  not  vote  the  resolutions  without  being 
perfectly  aware  of  their  tendencjr. 
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MR.  WILBERFORCE, 


On  the  Slave  Trade. 

He  began  with  observing,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  ap- 
peal to  the  passions  of  the  house,  but  to  their  cool  and 
impartial  reason*  He  did  not  mean  to  accuse  any  one, 
but  to  take  shame  to  himself,  in  common  indeed  with 
the  whole  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  for  having  suffered 
so  odious  a  trade  to  be  carried  on  under  their  authori^. 
£  He  deprecated  every  kind  of  reflection  against  the  various 
descriptions  of  persons  who  were  most  immediatdy  ifi* 
volved  in  this  wretched  transaction.  It  was  necessaij 
for  him  to  state  in  the  outset,  that  he  did  not  conceive 
the  witnesses  who  were  examined,  and  particulariy  ia- 
terested  witnesses,  to  be  judges  of  the  argument  In 
the  matters  of  fact  that  were  related  by  them,  he  admitted 
their  competency ;  but  confident  assertions,  not  of  &ct8, 
but  of  supposed  consequences  of  facts,  went  for  nothiog 
in  his  estimation.  Mr.  Wilberforce  divided  his  subject 
into  three  parts ;  the  nature  of  the  trade  as  it  affected 
Africa  itself,  the  appearance  it  assumed  in  the  trao^« 
tation  of  the  slaves,  and  the  considerations  that  weit 
suggested  by  their  actual  state  in  the  West  Indies.  Witli 
respect  to  the  first,  it  was  found  by  experience  to  be  just 
such  as  every  man  who  used  his  reason  would  infaUiblf 
have  concluded  it  to  be.  What  must  be  the  natonl 
consequence  of  a  slave  trade  with  Afiica,  with  a  country 
vast  in  its  extent,  not  utterly  barbarous,  but  civilizedifi 
a  very  small  degree  ?  Was^it  not  plain,  that  she  must 
suffer  from  it ;  that  her  savage  manners  must  be  render* 
cd  still  more  ferocious,  and  that  a  slave  .trade  carried 
on  round  her  coasts  must  extend  violwce  and  (fesob- 
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tion  to  her  very  centre?  Such  were  precisely  the  circum* 
•stances  proved  by  the  evidence  before  the  privy  council, 
particularly  by  those  nho  had  been  most  conversant 
with  the  subject,  Mr.  Wadstrom,  captain  Hill,  and 
doctor  Sparman.  From  them  it  appeared,  that  the 
kings  of  Africa  were  never  induced  to  engage  in  war 
by  public  principles,  by  national  glory,  and  least  of 
all,  by  the  love  of  their  people.  They  had  conversed 
with  these  princes,  and  had  learned  from  their  own 
mouths,  that  to  procure  slaves  was  the  object  of 
their  hostilities.  Indeed  thefe  was  scarcely  sr  single 
person  examined  before  the  privy  council,  who  did  not 
prove  that  the  slave  trade  was  the  source  of  the  tragedies 
continually  acted  upon  that  extensive  continent.  Some 
have  endeavoured  to  palliate  this  circumstance;  but 
there  was  not  one  that  did  not  more  or  less  admit  it 
to  be  true.  By  one  it  was  called  the  concurrent  cause,  / 
by  the  majority  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  principal 
motives  of  the  African  wars. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  proceeded  to  describe  the  mode  in 
which  the  slaves  were  transported  from  Africa  to  the 
West  Indies.  This  he'  confessed  was  the  most  wretched 
part  of  the  whole  subject.  So  much  misery  condensed 
m  so  little  room,  was  more  than  the  human  imagination 
had  ever  before  conceived.  He  would  not  accuse 
the  Liverpool  traders;  he  verily  believed,  that  if  the 
Wretchedness  of  any  one  of  the  many  hundred  ne- 
groes stowed  in  each  ship  could  be  brought  before 
the  view,  and  remain  in  the  sight  of  the  African  mer* 
chants,  tlieit  was  not  one  among  them  whose  heart 
would  be  strong  enough  to  bear  it.  He  called  upon 
his  hearers  to  imagine  six  or  seven  hundred  of  these  vic- 
tims chained  two  and  two,  surrounded  with  every  object 
that  was  nauseous  and  disgusting,  diseased^  and  strug- 
gling with  all  the  varieties  of  wretchedness.  How  could 
they  bear  to  think  of  such  a  scene  as  this  f  Meanwhile 
he  would  beg  leave  to  quote  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Norris, 
iklivered  in  a  manner  that  fully  demonstrate4  that  ia« 
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terest  eould  draw  a  film  over  the  eyes,  so  thicks  tbat  total 
l>lindness  could  do  no  more.  "  Their  apartments,'' 
said  this  evidence,  **  are  fitted  up  as  much  for  their,  ad- 
vantage as  circumstances  will  admit.  They  have  several 
meals  a  day,  some  of  their  own  country  provisions,  with 
the  best  sauces  of  African  cookery,  and  by  way  of  va- 
riety, another  meal  of  pulse,  Sec.  according  to  European 
taste.  After  breakfast,  they  had  water  to  wash  them- 
selves, while  their  apartments  are  perfumed  with  frank- 
incense  and  lime  juice.  Before  dinner  they  are  amused 
after  the  manner  of  their  country  ;  the  song  and  the 
dance  are  promoted,  and  games  of  chance  are  furnished. 
The  men  play  and  sing,  while  the  women  and  girls  make 
fanciful  ornaments  with  beads,  with  which  they  are  plen- 
tifully supplied.''  Such  was  the  sort  of  strain  in  which 
the  Liverpool  delegates  gave  their  evidence  before  the 
privy  council.  What  would  the  house  think,  when  bf 
the  concurring  testimony  of  other  witnesses  the  troe 
history  was  laid  open  ?  The  slaves,  who  were  sometime* 
described  as  rejoicing  in  their  captivity,  were  so  wrung 
with  misery,  at  leaving  their  country,  that  it  was  the  con- 
stant practice  to  set  sail  in  the  night,  lest  they  shoi^ 
be  sensible  of  their  departure.  Their  accommodations,  it 
seemed  were  convenient*  The  right  ancle  of  one,  indeed, 
was  connected  with  the  left  ancle  of  another  by  a  sndl 
iron  fetter,  and  if  they  were  turbulent,  by  another  on 
the  wrists.  The  pulse  which  Mr.  Norris  mentioned 
were  horse  beans,  and  the  legislature  of  Jamaica  had 
stated  the  scantiness  both  of  water  and  proviision  as  a 
subject  that  called  for  the  interference  of  parliament 
Mr.  Norris  talked  of  frankincense  and  lime-juice,  while 
the  surgeons  described  the  slaves  as  so  closely  stowed, 
that  there  was  not  room  to  tread  among  them ;  and  while 
it  was  proved  in  evidence  by  Sir  George  Yonge,  that, 
even  in  a  ship  that  wanted  two  hundred  of  her  comple- 
ment, the  stench  was  intolerable.  The  song  and  the 
dance,  said  Mr.  Norris,  are  promoted.  It  would  have 
been  more  fair^  perhaps,  if  he  had  explained  the  word 
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promoted.    The  truth  was,  that  for  the  sake  of  elercise 
these  miserable  wretches,  loaded  with  chains  and  op- 
pressed with  disease,  were  forced  to  dance  by  the  terror 
of  the  lash,  and  sometimes  by  the  actual  use  of  it.     ^*  I," 
said  onov  of  the  evidences,  "  was  employed  to  dance  the 
men,  while  another  person  danced  the  women."     Such 
was  the  meaning  of  the,  word  promoted ;  and  it  might 
also  be  observed,  with  respect  to  food^  that  instruments, 
were  sometimes  carried  out  in  order  to  force  them  to  eat ; 
which  was  the  same  sort  of  proof  how  much  they  en- 
joyed  themselves  in  this  instance  also.     With  respect  to 
their  singing,  it  consisted  of  songs  of  lamentation  on  their 
depilrture,  which  while  they  sung  they  were  always  in 
tears ;  so  that  one  of  the  captains,  more  humane  pro-- 
bably  than  the  rest,  threatened  a  woman  with  a  flogging, 
because  the  mournfulness  of  her  song  was  too  painful      r 
for  his  feelings.     That  he  might  not  trust  however,  too 
much  to  any  sort  of  description,  Mr.  Wilberforce  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  one  species  of  evidence 
which  was  infallible*     Death  was  a  witness  that  could 
not  deceive  them,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths  would 
not  only  confirm,  but,   if  possible,  even  aggravate  our 
suspicion  of  the  misery  of  the  transit.  It  would  be  founds 
upon  an  average  of  all  the  ships  upon  which  evidence 
had  been  given,  that,  exclusively  of  such  as  perished  be-^ 
fore  they  sailed^  not  less  than  twelve  and  a  half  ^^r  cent^ 
died  on  the  j)assage.      Besides  these  the  Jamaica  re- 
port   stated,    that   four    and    a    half   fidr    cent^    ex<> 
pired  upon  shore  before  the  day  of  sale,  which  was 
only  a  weel^  or  two  from  the  time  of  their  landing }  one 
third  more  died  in  the  seasoning,  and  this  in  a  climate 
exactly  sim^ar  to  their  own,  and.  where,  as  some  of  the 
witnesses  pretended,  they    were    healthy  and   happy^ 
The  diseases  however  that  they  contracted  on  ship-board^ 
the   astringents   and  washes    that   were    employed  to. 
hide  their  wounds,  and  make  them  up  for  sale,  were  a 
principal  cause  of  this  mortality.     The  negroes,  it  should 
be  remembered,  were  not  purchased  at  first  e^cfept  in 
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perfect  health,  and  the  sum  of  the  different  casualties 
taken  together,  produced  a  mortality  of  about  fifty  per 
cent,  p 

Mr.  Wilberforcc  added,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  ad- 
vanced thus  far  in  his  investigation,  he  felt  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  slave  trade,  to  be  so  enormous,  so  drcadfol 
and  so  irremediable,  that  he  could  stop  at  no  alteraatifc 
short  of  its  abolition.  A  trade  founded  in  iniquity,  and 
tarried  on  with  such  circumstances  of  horror,  must  be 
abolished,  let  the  policy  be  what  it  might ;  and  he  had 
from  this  time  determined,  whatever  were  the  conse- 
quences, that  he  would  never  rest  till  be  had  cfected 
that  abolition.  His  mind  had  indeed  been  hamssed 
with  the  objections  of  the  West  Indian  planters,  vrio 
bad  asserted  that  the  ruin  of  their  property  must  be  the 
consequence  of  this  regulation.  He  could  not  however 
help. distrusting  their  arguments.  He  could  not  bclieff 
that  the  Almighty  Being,  who  forbade  the  practice  €f 
rapine  and  bloodshed,  had  made  rapine  and  bloodshed 
necessary  to  any  part  of  his  universe.  He  feltacofr 
fidence  in  this  persuasion,  and  took  the  resolution  to  act 
upon  it.  Light  indeed  soon  broke  in  upon  him ;  ^ 
suspicion  of  his  mind  was  every  day  confirmed  by  ia* 
creasing  information,  and  the  Evidence  he  had  now  to 
offer  upon  this  point  was  decisive  and  complete.^  The 
principle  upon  which  he  founded  the  necessity  « 
the  abolition  was  not  policy,  but  justice  ;  but,  tboogh 
justice  were  the  principle  of  the  measure,  yet  he  trusttd 
he  should  distinctly  prove  it  to  be  reconcileablc  with 
our  truest  political  interest. 

In  tlie  first  place  he  asserted,  that  the  number  of  ne- 
groes in  the  West  Indies  might  be  kept  up  without  the 
introduction  of  recruits  from  Africa  ;  and  to  prove  ths 
he  enumerated  the  various  sources  of  the  present  mor- 
tality* The  first  was  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes, » 
evil,  %vhich,  when  the  slave  trade  was  abolished,  must  m 
the  course  of  nature  cure  itself.  The  second  was  Ac 
,   disorders  contracted  in  the  transportation,  and  the  con- 
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sequences  of  the  washes  md  mercurial  ointmefits  hy 
which  they  were  made  up  for  sale.     A  third  was  ex«> 
cessive  labour,  joined  with  improper  food  ;  and  a  fourth^ 
the  extreme  dissoluteness  of  their  manners,  TheBe  would 
both  of  them  be  counteracted  by  the  impossibility  of 
procuring  farther  supplies.  It  was  the  interest,  they  wei^ 
told,  of  the  masters,  to  treat  their  slaves  with  kindness 
and  humanity ;  but  it  was  immediate  and  present,  not 
future  and  distant  interest,  that  was  the  great  spring  of 
action  in  the  affairs  of  mankind.     Why  did  we  make 
laws  to  punish  men  ?  It  was  their  interest  to  be  upright 
and  virtuous.     But  there  was  a  present  impulse  continu* 
ally  breaking  in  upon  their  better  judgment,  an  impulse 
which  was  known  to  be  contrary  to  their  permanent  ad* 
vantage.    It  was  ridiculous  to  say  that  men  would  be 
bound  by  their  interest,   when  present   gain  or  ardent 
passion  urged  them.     It  might  as  well  be  asserted,  tha( 
a  stone  could  not  be  thrown  into  the  air,  or  a  body  move 
from  place  to  place,  because  the  principle  of  gravitation 
bound  them  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.     If  a  planter  m 
the  West  Indies  found  himself  reduced  in  his  profits,  he 
did  not  usually  dispose  of  any  part  of  his  slaves,  and  his 
own  gratifications  were  never  given  up,  so  long  as  there 
was  a  possibility  of  any  retrenchment  in  the  allowance 
of  his  negroes.     Mr.  Wilberforce  entered  into  a  calcu- 
lation in  order  to  prove,  that  in  many  of  the  islands,  and 
particularly  in  Jamaica,  there  was  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion among  the  slaves  actually  begun ;  and  he  deduced 
irom  the  whole,  that  the  births  in  that  island  at  this  mo- 
ment exceeded  tlie  deaths  by  one  thousand  or  eleven 
hundred  per  amium.    Allowing  however  the  number  of 
negroes  to  decrease,  there  were  other  obvious  sources 
that  would  insure  the  welfare  of  the  West  Indian  islands  ; 
the  waste  of  labour  which  at  present  prevailed  ;  the  in-< 
troduction  of  the  plough  and  other  machinery  ;  the  di- 
vision  of  work,  which  in  free  and  civilized  countries  was 
the  grand  source  of  wealth ;  and  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  domestic  servants^  of  ivhom  not  less  than 
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from  twenty  to  forty  were  kept  in  ordinary  fionilies.  But, 
granting  that  all  these  suppositions  were  unfounded,  that 
every  one  of  these  succedanea  should  fiul ;  the  plaaiterg 
would  still  be  secured,  and  out  of  all  question  indemnify 
themselves,  as  was  the  case  in  every  transaction  of  com- 
merce,  by  the  increased  price  of  dieir  produce  in  the 
English  market  The  West  Indians  therefore,  who 
contended  against  the  abolition,  were  nonsuited  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  argument.  Did  they  say  that  fresh  impor- 
tation was  necessary  ?  He  had  shown,  that  the  number 
of  slaves  might  be  kept  up  by  procreation.  Was  this 
denied  ?  He  asserted  that  the  plough,  horses,  machineiy, 
domestic  slaves,  and  all  the  other  inevitable  improre- 
ments,  would  supply  the  deficiency.  Was  it  persisted  in 
that  the  deficiency  could  be  no  way  supplied,  and  that 
the  quantity  of  produce  would  diminish  ?  He  then  re- 
verted to  the  unanswerable  argument,  that  the  increase 
of  price  would  make  up  their  loss,  and  secure  them 
agamst  every  possible  miscarriage. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  proceeded  to  answer  incidental  ob- 
jections.  In  the  first  place  he  asserted,  that  the  African 
trade,  instead  of  being  the  nursery  of  our  sailors,  had 
been  found  to  be  their  grave.  A  comparison  had  widi 
great  industry  been  formed  between  the  muster-rolls. 
of  the  slave  ships  and  those  of  the  other  brancbe/ 
of  our  commerce ;  and  it  had  been  found,  that  more 
sailors  had  died  in  one  year  in  the  slave  trade,  than 
in  two  years  in  all  our  other  trades  put  tof^ther. 
Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  seamen 
had  sailed  firom  Liverpool  in  1787,  and  of  these 
only  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty  eig^t  had  returned* 
Information  upon  the  subject  had  lately  been  received 
from  the  governor  of  Bar badoes,  who  stated  in  the  course 
of  his  narrative,  '^  that  the  African  traders  at  home 
were  obliged  to  send  out  their  sh^)s  very  strongly 
manned,  as  well  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climatt, 
as  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  slaves ;  and  as  tbej 
soon  felt  the  burthen  of  the  consequent  expence,  tte 
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maflters  quarrelled  immediately  upon  their  arrival  in  the 
islands  with  their  seamen,  upon  the  most  frivolous  pre* 
tences,  and  turned  them  on  shore,  while  many  of  these 
valuable  subjects,  sometimes  from  sickness,  and  some- 
times from  the  necessity  of  entering  into  foreign  employ- 
ment for  subsistence^  were  totally  lost  to  their  country.'^ 
A  &rther  objection  that  had  been  urged  waS)  that  if  we 
abandoned  the  slave  trade,  it  would  only  be  taken  up  by 
the  French;  we  should  become  the  sufferers,  and  the 
evil  would  remain  in  its  utmost  extent.  This  was  in- 
deed a  very  weak  and  sophistical  argument ;  and,  if  it 
would,  defend  the  slave  trade,  might  equally  be  urged  in 
favour  of  robbery,  murder,  and  every  species  of  wicked- 
ness, which,  if  we  did  not  practice,  others  would  pro- 
bably commit.  The  objection,  however,  he  believed,  had 
no  foundation  in  fact.  Mr.  Necker,  the  present  minister 
of  France,  was  a  man  of  ability  and  religion,  and  in  his 
work  upon  the  administration  of  the  finances,  had  ac- 
tually recorded  his  abhoi-rence  of  the  slave  trade  ;  and 
the  king  of  France  having  lately  been  requested  to  dig* 
solve  a  society  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  the 
abolition,  had  answered  that  he  could  not  x^ompjy  with 
what  was  desired,  and  that  he  on  the  contrary  rejoiced 
in  the  existence  of  such  a  society. 
XMr.  Wilberforce  proceeded  in  his  arguments^to  shew, 
that  no  measure  could  in  the  present  case  be  effectual, 
short  of  the  entire  abolition.  The  Jamaica  report  had 
recommended  that  no  person  should  be  kidnapped,  or 
permitted  to  be  made  slaves  contrary  to  the  customs  of 
Africa.  Might  they  not  be  reduced  to  this  state  unjustly, 
and  yet  by  no  means  contrary  to  the  customs  of  Africa  ? 
Besides  how  could  we  distinguish  between  the  slaves 
justly  and  unjusdy  reduced  to  that  condition  ?  Could  we 
discover  them  by  their  physiognomy  ?  If  we  could,  was 
it  believed  that  the  British  captains  would  by  any  regula- 
tions in  this  country  be  prevailed  upon  to  refuse  all 
those  that  had  not  been  fairly,  honestly,  and  uprightly 
enslaved  ?  Those  who  were  offered  to  us  for  sale,  were 
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l>rougfat»  some  of  tliem,  three  or  four  thousand  miles, 
and  excbangtd  like  cattle  from  one  hand  to  another,  til 
they  reached  the  coast.  What  compensation  thea  cooU 
be  made  to  the  rejected  slaves  for  dieir  sufierings  ?  The 
argument  was  equally  valid  as  to  their  transportatioa. 
The  profit  of  the  merchant  depended  upon  the  number 
that  could  be  crowded  together,  and  the  shortness  of  the 
allowance.  As  to  their  ultimate  situation,  it  would  also 
remain.  Sfavery  was  the  source  of  all  sorts  of  degia- 
dation,  and  the  condition  of  slavery  could  not  even  be 
meliorated,  without  putting  an  end  to  the  hope  of  far- 
ther  reinforcements.  In  fine,  Mr.  Wilberforce  called 
upon  his  hearers  to  make  all  the  amends  in  their  power 
for  the  mischief  they  had  done  to  the  continent  of  Afria 
He  called  upon  them  to  recollect  what  Europe  had  been 
three  centuries  ago.  Ih  the  reign  of  king  Henry  Ae 
Seventh,  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol  had  actually  sold  thdr 
children  as  an  article  of  merchandize.  The  people  of 
Ireland  had  done  the  same.  Let  then  the  same  oppor* 
tunity  of  civilization  be  extended  to  Africa,  which  bad 
done  so  much  for  our  own  islands.  It  might  hliheito 
have  been  alledged  in  our  excuse,  that  we  were  not  a^ 
quainted  with  the  enormity  of  the  wickedness  we  suftr* 
cd ;  but  we  could  no  longer  plead  ignorance — it  w» 
directly  brought  before  our  eyes,  and  that  house  must 
decide,  and  must  justify  to  the  world  and  their  con- 
sciences the  facts  and  principles  upon  which  their  decisioQ 
was  formed. 


MR.  PITT 


t»xpLiciTLY  delivered  his  sentiments  upon  the  subjecl, 
and  particularly  thanked  Mr.   Wilberforce  for  having 
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efac^l^eii  the  only  way  id  which  it  could  be  demonstrateda 
that  they  nv^re  warranted,  in  every  gn9und  of  fact  and  of 
reason,  in  adoptiag  the  measure  t\izt  was  i>ow  recom* 
mended' to  them.  Hq  was  satisfied  that  no  argument, 
compatible  with  any  idea  of  justice,  could  be  assi^ed 
for  the  continuation  of  the  slave  trade  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  willing  to  tisten  with  candour  and  im- 
paitiality  to  every  thing  that  could  be  urged,  he  was  sure 
that  the  principles  from  which  his  opinion  was  deduced 
were  totally  unalterable.  He  had  examined  the  subject 
with  the  anxiety  that  became  him,  and  invest^ted 
the  different  parts  of  it  with  all  possible  minuteness ; 
and  he  averred,  that  it  was  sophistry,  obscurity  of  ideas, 
and  vagueness  of  reasoning,  that  alone  could  have 
hitherto  prevented  all  mankind,  those  immediately  inte- 
rested  in  the  question  excepted,  from  agreeing  in  their 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  He  differed  from  Mr.  Burke 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  these  in- 
dividual propositions.  Let  them  be  once  enttred  upon 
the  journals  of  the  house,  and  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  fail  in  producing  every  beneficial  consequence 
that  could  be  desired.  The  mode  in  which  the  slave 
trade  should  ultimately  be  abolished  was  not  now  under 
discussion;  but,  whatever  it  Avere,  Mr.  Pitt  trusted  that 
the  project  now  recommended  to  them  would  not  prove 
the  means  of  inviting  foreign  powers  to  supply  our  islands 
by  a  clandestine  trade.  When  a  debt  was  discovered  to 
be  founded  upon  the  immutable  principles  of  justice,  h 
w^  impossible  but  the  country  had  means  to  cause  it  to 
be  paid.  Should  such  an  illicit  proceeding  be  attempted, 
the  only  language  virhich  it  became  us  to  adopt  was,  that 
Great  Britain  had  resources  to  enable  her  to  protect  her 
islands,  and  to  prevent  that  traffic  from  being  clandes^ 
tinely  carried  on  with  them,  which  she  had  thought  fit, 
.  fi-om  a  regard  to  her  character  and  her.  honour,  to  aban« 
don.  It  was  highly  becoming  in  Great  Britain  to  take 
the  lead  of  all  other  countries  in  a  business  of  so  great 
magnitude ;  and  he  could  not  but  have  confidence,  that 
Vol.  II.  51 
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fbreigA  nations  would  be  inclined  to  share  the  boniHir, 
and  contented  to  follow  us  as  their  patterns  in  so  excd« 
lent  a  work.  If  we  were  inclined  to  set  about  it  in  ear- 
nest, other  countries  might  be  invited  to  concur  with  ust 
either  by  a  negociation  immediately  to  be  commenced, 
or  by  tihe  efiect  that  the  putting  the  propositions  upon 
their  journals  would  probably  produce.  Mr.  Pitt  added, 
that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  declare,  that  he  could  not  ia 
any  sort  acquiesce  in  the  idea  that  the  legislature  should 
make  a  compensation  for  the  losses  which  might  be  sus- 
tained by  the  people  of  Liverpool,  or  of  any  other  pait 
of  the  kingdom,  in  the  execution  of  the  present  under- 
taking. 


MR*    FOX 


OBSERvisn,  that  he  did  not  like,  where  he  agreed  as  to 
the  substance  of  the  measure  that  was  proposed,  to  difib: 
with  respect  to  the  form  of  it.  He  however  conceivedi 
that  all  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  were  not 
necessary  to  be  voted  previously  to  the  ultimate  decision, 
though  some  of  them  undoubtedly  u  ere.  He  considered 
them  as  of  two  classes  ;  the  one  alledging  the  pounds 
upon  which  it  was  proper  to  proceed  to  the  abolition, 
such  as  that  it  was  disgraceful  and  inhuman,  that  it  pro* 
duced  the  worst  consequences  to  the  natives  of  Africa, 
and  was  attended  with  loss  of  lives  to  our  seanxen  ;  the 
other  merely  answering  objections  that  might  be  started, 
and  being  such  as  might  possibly  be  attended  with  diflEcr- 
chce  of  opinion.  He  was  however  glad  that  the  pro. 
positions  were  likely  to  be  entered  upon  the  journals^ 
since  in  tliat  case,  if  from  any  misfortune  the  business 
shoqld  be  deferred,  it  could  scarcely  fail,  sooner  or  later. 
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to  be  crowned  with  success.  Mr.  Fox  highly  approve4 
of  what  Mr.  Pitt  had  said  respecting  the  language  it  be*" 
came  us  to  hold  ,to  foreign  powers^  though  he  could  not 
lldmit  the  assertion  of  Sir.'  William  Ypung,  that,  a  clan- 
destine trade  in  slaves  was  worse  than  a  legal  one.  He 
thought  that  such  a  trade^  if  it  existed  at  all,  should  bq 
only  clandestine.  A  trade  in  human  flesh  was  so  scan^ 
dalous,  that  it  was  to  the  last  degree  infamous  to  suffer 
it  to  be  openly  carried  on  by  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment of  any  country.  With  regard  to  a  regulation  of 
the  slave  trade^  his  detestation  of  its  existence  must 
naturally  lead  him  to  remark,  that  he  knew  of  no  such 
thing  as  a  regulation  of  robbery  and  restriction  of  murr 
der.  There  was  no  medium ;  the  legislature  '  must 
either  abolish  the  trade,  or  plead  guilty  to  all  the  iniquity 
with  which  it  was  attended.  Mr.  Fox  added,  that  if 
there  were  any  great  and  enlightened  nation  now  ex- 
isting in  Europe,  it  was  France,  who  was  as  likely  as  any 
country  upon  the  &ce  of  the  globe  to  catch  a  spark  from 
the  light  of  our  fire,  and  to  act  japon  the  present  subject 
with  warmth  and ,  enthusiasm.  France  had  often  been 
improperly  stimulated  by  her  ambition  ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  but  that,  in  the  present  instance^  she  would  readily 
follow  its  honourable  dictates. 


MR.  HENNIKER 


OrposED  the  abolition,  and  in  order  to  prove  the  un. 
alterable  depravity  of  the  Africans,  produced  a  curious 
letter  from  die  Emperor  of  the  Dawhomayans,  a  people 
inhabiting  three  hundred  miles  inland,  to  king  George 
the  Firr.t,  which  was  found  among  the  papers  of  James, 
iirst  duke  of  Chandos^  and  had  remained  in  th«  family 


to  d)e  pf esent  time.  In  ifais*  letter  the  emperor  of  Daw- 
homay  eiHered  ifito  a  verjr  curious  detafl  of  his  own  efa»- 
racter  and  disposition,  the  form  of  goTemment  of  his 
country,  and  the  manners  and  ^^rsuits  of  his  subjects* 
He  stated,  that  as  he  understood  that  king  George  was 
the  greatest  of  white  kingsy  so  he  thought  himself  the 
greatest  of  black  ones,  having  mslny  princes  under  him, 
who  dared  not  to  come  into  his  presence  without  falling 
flat  upon  the  ground,  and  rubbing  their  mouth  nine  times 
iri  the  dust  before  they  opened  it  to  speak  to  htm  ;  ad 
when  he  conferred  any  dignities  or  favours  upon  thev, 
wiping  the  sotes  of  his  feet  with  the  hair  of  their  head. 
He  asserted  that  he  could  lead  five  hundred  thousand  met 
m^med  into  the  field,  that  being  the  pursuit  to  which  aU  his 
subjects  were  bred,  and  the  women  only  staying  atrhoaae 
to  plant  and  manure  the  earth*  He  had  himsdf  foogk 
two  hundred  and  nine  battles  with  great  reputirtioa'a&d 
success,  and  had  conquered  the  great  king  of  Aidah..  T%e 
king's  head  was  to  this  day  preserved,  with  the  ftMhaad 
hair ;  the  heads  of  his  generals  weve  distinguished  JDy  bang 

? laced  on  each  side  of  the  doors  of  the  temples  (xf  iMr 
*etiches ;  with  the  heads  Of  the  inferior  officers  th^  had 
paved  the  space  before  the  doors ;  and  the  heads  of  ^ 
common  soldiers  formed  a  sort  of  fringe  or  outwork  round 
the  walls  of  the  palace.  Since  this  war  he  had  experi- 
enced the  greatest  good  fortune,  and  he  hoped  in  time 
to  be  able  to  complete  the  outwallsofall  his  great  houses, 
to  the  number  <jf  seven,  in  the  same  manner. 
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On  the  Army  Establishment. 

Hfi  acknowledged  that  the  tumultuous  situation  of 
France,  and  the  friendly  assurances  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  powers  of  the  continent,  seemed  to  ensure  us  a 
prospect  of  tranquillity  and  peace.  But  he  was  far  from 
admitting  that  this  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  reducing 
our  establishmfent^.  On  the  contrary^  he  conceivedi  that 
the  use  it  became  us  to  make  of  the  present  favourable 
situation^  when  our  former  rivals  were  unable  to  chepk 
our  exertions,  wa^  to  raise  ourselves  to  a  state  of  sucli 
respeclability,  .as  tp  leave,  no  hopes  to  their  future  hos« 
tility.  He  argued  ifi  favour  of  an  enlarged  American 
establishment,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  our  loss 
of  the  thirteen  colonies.  This  gave  us  a  more  extended 
frontier  to  defend,  thsm  at  the  time  when  we  had  no 
power  upon  that  contiiient  to  oppose  us,  and  of  conse- 
quence rendered  a  greal^r  army  necessary.  Mr.  Pitt 
argued  from  the  events  of  the  late  war,  in  favour  of  the 
ioestimable  value  of  Gibraltar,  and  of  the  bad  conse- 
quences that  resulted  from  our  former  mode  of  defence 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  present  convulsions  of  France, 
he  observed^  must  sooner  or  later  terminate  in  general 
harmony  and  regular  order  ;  though  'he  confessed  there 
was  a  probability,  that,  while  the  fortunate  arrangements 
of  such  a  situation  might  render  her  more  formidable, 
they  would  also  convert  her  into  a  less  restless  neigh- 
boun  He  hoped  he  should  do  nothing  wrong  as  an 
Englishman,  while  as  a  man  he  wished  the  restoration 
of  the  tranquillity  of  France  ;  though  that  event  appear- 
ed to  him  considerably  distant.     Whenever  it  arrived, 
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and  her  inbahitqnts  became  truly  fh^,  diey  must  be  ii 
possession  of  a  freedom  resulting  from  order  and  good 
government ;  they  would  then  stand  forward  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  powers  in  Europe ;  nor  could  he  re* 
gard  with  envious  eyes  an  approximation  towards  those 
sentiments/ which  were  characteristic  of  every  British 
i^ubject. 


•• 


:»< 


MR.   BURKE. 


In  Reply  to  Mr.  Fox^  on  the  French  Revolution. 

Hb  acknowledged,  that  he  had  risen  chiefly  for  the  par« 
pose  of  noticing  what  he  was  infiHmed  Mr.  Fox  hrf 
said  upon  the  subject  of  the  French  revolution.  He  im 
fully  persuaded  that  Mr.  Fox  had  by  no  means  intended 
to  countenance  any  thing  hostile  to  the  English  woA^ 
tution.  But  he  was  anxious  that  he  should  not  be  w^ 
understood ;  and  he  conceived  that  it  would  be  tbe 
greatest  of  all  calamities  for  this  country,  if  any  set  of 
men  among. us  should  endeavour  to  hold  upthebte 
transactions  in  France  as  a  fit  object  for  our  imitation. 
Mr.  Burke  examined  the  present  state  of  Europe,  and 
condemned  in  very  pointed  terms  the  high  rate  at  whki 
our  military  establishment  was  taken  in  the  present  es* 
timates.  In  looking  over  the  geography  of  this  quarter 
of  the  world,  he  saw  a  great  gap,  a  vast  blank— ^ 
space  hitherto  occupied  by  France,  and  which  was  no 
longer  of  any  importance  in  the  balance  of  power. 

■  ■     ^  Jacet  ingenes  littbre  truncus, 
Avulsumquehumeris  caput,  et  sine  nomine  corpus. 

France,  he  said,  had  always  been  an  object  .for  oar 
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vigilance^  whether  wc  considered  her  as  an  enemy  or  a 
friend.  Under  the  former  of  these  characters,  she  had 
made  herself  sufficiently  conspicuous  ;  and  as  to  the  lat-» 
ter  it  might  be  observed,  that  our  friendship  and  inter- 
course with  that  nation  had  formerly  been,  and  might  ' 
become  again,  more  dangerous  than  their  worst  hostility* 
In  the  last  century  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  established 
a  greater  military  force,  and  a  more  perfect  despotism, 
than  had  ever  bdbre  existed  in  Europe.  ■  His  example 
had  iiifectpd  all  the  neighbouring  powers  ;  and  in  parti- 
cular our  sovereigns,  king  Charles  the  Second,  and 
king  James  the  Second,  were  smitten  with  admiration 
of  a  government  so  flattering  to  the  pride  of  kings.  The 
good  patriots  of  that  day,  however,  had  struggled  against 
it.  They  sought  for  nothing  more  anxiously  than  to 
break  off  all  communication  with  France,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  religious  animosities  this  purpose  was  in 
some  degree  effected.  In  the  last  age,  we  had  been  in 
danger  of  being  entangled  by  the  example  of  France  in 
fhe  net  of  a  relentless  despotism.  Our  present  danger, 
from  the  model  of  a  people  whose  character  knew  no 
medium,  was  that  of  being  led,  through  an  admiration 
*  of  successful  fraud  and  violence,  to  imitate  the  excesses 
of  an  irrational,  unprincipled,  proscribing,  confiscating, 
plundering,  ferocious,  bloody,  and  tyrannical  democracy. 
The  French  had  made  their  way,  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  country,  to  a  bad  constitution,  when  they 
were  absolutey  in  possession  of  a  good  one.  They  were 
in  possession  of  it  the  day  the  states  general  met  in  sepa- 
rate orders.  Their  business,  had  they  been  either  virtuous 
or  wise,  or  indeed  had  they  been  left  to  their  own  judg- 
ment, was  to  secure  the  stability  and  independence  of  the 
constitution  which  was  thus  given  them,  and  to  redress 
such  grievances  as  might  call  for  their  interference.  But 
instead  of  this,  to  which  they  were  called  by  the  R|onarch, 
aiid  sent  by  their  country,  they  were  influenced  to  take 
a  very  different  course.  They  destroyed  all  those  ba- 
ilees and  checks  which  serve  to  give  steadihess  to  a 
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constHutioB ;  and  melted  down  the  whol^  into  one  incon- 
^uouSi  iU-digested  mass.  Wijdi  thf  most  atrocious  per* 
fidy  and  breach  of  all  &ith  among  men,  iliey  hid  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  property » tod  oonsequently  of  nation^ 
prosperity,  by  the  principleis  fhey  established,  and  the 
example  they  set  in  confiscating  the  possessions  of  the 
church.  They  made  and  reccHtled  a  sort  of  institute 
^nd  digest  of  anarchy,  called  the  rights  of  man  ;  an 
institute,  that  subverted  the  state,  an^  brought  on  sudi 
calamities  as  no  country  without  a  long  war  had  ever 
been  known  to  suffer.  A  blind  and  cruel  democnK^ 
had  carried  every  thing  before  them*  Their  cbnduct 
was  marked  with  the  most  savage  and  unfeeling  bar- 
barity. They  had  no  other  system,  than  a  determinauon 
to  destroy  all  order,  subvert  all  arrangement,  and  reduce 
every  rank  arid  description  of  men  to  <mic  leveU  Their 
signal  of  attack  was  the  war-whoop,  their  liberty  was 
licentiousness,  and  their  religion  atheism. 

Mr.  Burke  was  sorry  that  a  proceeding  like  this  should 
by  any  one  be  compared  to  the  glorious  event,  common- 
ly allied  the  revolution,  in  England.  In  truth,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  revolution,  and  that  of  France,  wcit 
the  reverse  of  each  other  in  almost  every  particular. 
With  us  it  \XVLS  the  case  of  a  legal  monarch  attempting 
arbitrary  power ;  in  France  it  was  the  case  of  an  arbi- 
trary monarch  beginning,  from  whatever  cause,  to  le- 
galize his  authority.  With  us,  we  got  rid  of  the  man, 
and  preserved  the  constituent  parts  of  the  state.  \VTiat 
we  did  was,  in  truth,  and  in  a  constitutional  light,  a  re- 
volution,  not  made,  but  prevented.  We  did  not  im- 
pair  tiie  monarchy  ;  perhaps  it  might  be  shewn  that  we 
considerably  added  to  its  strength.  The  estates,*  the 
majesty,  and  the  splendor  of  the  church  continued  the 
same.  We  began  with  reparation,  and  not  with  ruin. 
All  the  .energies  of  the  country  were  awakened.  Eng- 
land never  presented  a  firmer  eountenance,  or  a  more 
vigorous  arm,  to  her  rivals  and  her  enemies. 

Mr,  Burke  added, that  the  separation  of  alimbfrom 
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his  body  could  scarcely  give  him  fnore  pain,  than  the  idea 
of  differing  violently  and  publicly  with  Mr,  Fox  in  opi* 
nion«  He  was  confident,  however,  that  the  occasion 
would  never  be  afforded ;  but,  if  he  could  allow  himself 
to  make  the  supposition,  and  if  his  dearest  friend  upon 
earth  were  to  act  a  part  so  irreconcileable  with  what  he 
regarded  as  the  first  duty  of  a  member  of  the  English 
parliament,  as  to  countenance  any  attempt  to  overturn 
our  constitution,  he  pledged  himself  to  oppose  him.  He 
trusted  that  what  he  now  said  would  not  be  misconstru- 
ed into  a  desertion  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  so 
long  acted.  He  wished,  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
that  could  befal  this  country,  to  see  an  eminent  share  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  fox.  He  knew^  that  to  his 
great  and  masterly  understanding,  he  joined  the  utmost 
^ssible  degree  of  moderation  ;  diat  he  was  of  the  most 
artless,  candid,  open,  and  benevolent  disposition ;  dis« 
interested  in  the  extreme ;  of  a  temper  mild  and  placable, 
even  to  a  fault ;  and  without  one  drop  of  gall  in  his  con- 
stitution. Mr.  Burke  trusted  that  he  should  not  be  con- 
sidered an  enemy  to  reformation.  Almost  every  busi- 
ness in  which  he  had  been  much  concerned,  from  the , 
first  <lay  he  sat  in  that  house,  had  been  a  business  of  r/e- 
formation  ;  and»  when  he  was  not  employed  in  correct* 
ing,  lie  had  been  engaged  in  resisting  abuses*  But  the 
time  was  come,  when  it  was  necessary  to  draw  a  line 
between  reformation  and  destruction ;  that  wise  foresight 
that  provided  against  abuse,  and  that  wild  spirit  of  in*' 
novation  with  which  nothing  veas  sacred. 
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MR.  FOX. 


On  the  Test  Act* 

Stated  it,  as  the  fundamental  princii^e  upon  ^hidi 
the  whole  argument  turned,  that  no  government  iuid  i 
right  to  animadvert  upon  the  speculative  opinions  of  its 
subjects ;  and  that  the  persons  holding  such  opinions  could 
in  no  case  be  rendered  a  fit  object  for  the  censure  of  the 
state,  till  they  were  led  by  them  to  the  adoption  of  i 
conduct  subversive  of  the  public  tranquillity.  Fersecu* 
tion,  he  said,  might  be  allowed  to  have  originaUy  pro- 
ceeded on  a  principle  of  kindness^  to  promote  a  unity 
of  religious  opinion,  and  to  prevent  error  in  the  iiopor« 
tant  articles  of  Christian  belief.  But  did  persecutioo 
ever  succeed  in  this  humane-and  truly  charitable  design? 
The  .  experiment  had  been  made  in  different  times  aod 
,  under  various  forms,  and  had  uniformly  miscarried,  b 
W9S  said,  that  certain  errors  in  religion  had  a  tendencf 
to  disturb  the  public  peace.  But  surely  this  argument, 
if  in  any  instance  true,  would  be  still  more  true,  whei 
applied  to  political  errors ;  and  yet  such  was  the  absur* 
dity  of  our  present  test  laws,  that  a  man,  who  favoured 
arbitraiy  power  in  his  sentiments,  who  should  consider 
the  abolition  of  trial  by  jury  as  no  violation  of  libei^t 
and  the  invasion  of  the  freedom  and  law  of  pariiamcBt 
as  no  infraction  of  the  constitution,  might  easily  pave  his 
way  to  the  first  situations  in  the  state.  There  was  no 
political  test  to  bind  him  ;  the  obligation  of  all  such  tests 
bad  been  justly  exploded  by  the  practice  of  the  country* 
And  what  had  been  the  consequence  of  this  ?  A  religi- 
ous test  was  imposed  for  a  political  purpose.  Tte  ^ 
ject  of  this  test  had  originally  been  to  exclude  antimo- 
narchical  men  from  civil  offices.    But  he  would  everrc* 
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probate  such  a  procedure ;  it  was  acting  under  false 
pretences ;  its  tendency .  led  to  hypocrisy,  and  served 
as  a  restraint  only  upon  the  conscientious  and  the  ho» 
nest 

Mr.  Fox  spoke  with  particular  censure  of  the  attempt 
that  had  been  made  to  revive  a  long  forgotten  panic,  of 
the  danger  of  the  church.  Such  danger,  he  maintained, 
was  idle  and  chimerical,  and  was  in  his  opinion  asserted 
only  for  the  purposes  of  oppression.  He  declared,  that  he 
highly  approved  of  the  discipline  and  abstract  doctrines 
of  the  church  *  of  England.  It  had  wisely  avoided  all 
that  was  superstitious,  and  retained  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  essential.  He  should  ever  be  a  decided  friend 
to  an  established  religion ;  but  it  should  be  an  establish* 
ment  founded  on  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  peo* 
pie.  The  truth  of  religion  was  not  a  subject  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  parliament ;  their  duty  was  only  to  sanction 
diat  which  was  most  universally  approved,  and  to  allow 
it  the  emoluments  of  the  state.  Innovation  was  said  to 
be  dangerous  at  all  times,  but  particularly  so  now  in  re* 
gard  to  the  situation  of  affmrs  in  France.  He  begged 
kave  to  remind  the  house,  that  the  application  of  the 
dissenters  had  been  made  three  years  ago,  and  was  not 
founded  upon  the  most  distant  reference  to  the  trans- 
actions which  had  taken  place  in  that  kingdom.  How- 
ever he  might  rejoice  in  the  emancipation  of  near  thir^ 
millions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  jn  the  spirit  which 
gave  rise  to  the  revolution,  yet  he  was  free  to  own^  there 
were  some  acta  of  the  new  government  which  he  could 
not  applaud.  The  summary  and  indiscriminate  forfeiture 
of  the  property  of  the  church  came  under  this  descrip. 
tion.  But,  though  he  was  himself  a  friend  to  establish- 
ments,  he  must  however  strongly  object  to  the  church, 
wfaenev^  it  presumed  to  act  as  a  party.  Its  interference 
in  politics  has  always  been  mischievous,  and  often  dan- 
gerous to  tlie  constitution.  Mr.  Fox  censured  in  strong 
terms  a  .ciccular  letter  of  doctor  Horsley,  bishop  of  Saint 
David's,  tQ  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  commending  oiy 


candidate  at  the  generd  ekctfcin,  and  iidvisiag  US'Cfefjgr 
not  to  vote  for  another,  who  had  latthr  received  fSut 
thanks  of  the  disaenters.  Mr,  Fox  sfo^e  ia  mnwatfil 
terms  of  the  merit  of  certain  eminent  characters  ammg 
Ae  dissenting  clergy ;  but  at  the  same  tine  deckicd 
his  disapprobation  of  tlieir  introducfaig  pcditical  topics 
into  the  pulpit.  Poctor  Trice,  in  his  aenmm  on  die 
anniversary  of  the  English  revototidn^  had  ddivered 
many  noble  sentiments,  worthy  of  an  enligliteBed  {Aa* 
losopher,  who  was  unconfined  by  looal  attBiAmciita^ 
and  gloried  in  the  freedom  of  the  whole  haawicaoei 
but  though  he  approved  of  his  genend  prim^ples,  lie 
considered  his  arguments  as  unfit  for  the  pulpit.  The 
clergy  in  their  sermons  ought  bo  more  to  hsuidle  politierf 
topics,  than  that  house  ought  to  discuss  subjects  d, 
morality  and  religion. 


MR,  PITT, 


On  tfie  ^tame  subject 

DccLAUXD  himself  averse  to^'the  motion.  He  had 
formerly  delivered  his  sentiltoents  upon  this  subjeet, 
and  at  the  present  moment  he  felt  hin^elf  move 
strengthened  and  confirmed  in  his  former  opinions.  The 
important  question  at  iasue,  he  said,  plainly  was,  whctha 
the  house  ought  to  relinquish  at  once  those  acts  whidi 
jbad  been  adopted  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  lo 
serve  as  a  bulwark  to  the  church>  whose  constitution  ww 
so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  state  tkst 
the  safety  of  the  one  must  always  be  affected  by  BOf 
danger  that  threatetied  the  other.  To  toleration  the  dia> 
senters  were  undoubtedly  entided.  Thef  had  a  right  to 
enjoy  their  liberty  and  their  property,  to  entertain  their 


<mn  BpciaJaHive <ipinfc»iw^  ^tai  to^eiiiicate  diea^  loffipriiig 
i&  such  rcl^QQs  opiiiioRs  as  thesBveives  /appvovvd* 
Botjdie  indi^^eimble.  aeoesffiity  of.  a  pemument  ckurch 
Mtabtishraent  for  the  good  tif  the  state,  .requhiid  tint 
toleratian  ^should  not  be  extended  to  equala^.  if  it 
wtKj  there  woidd  bean  end  for  ever  to  the  wise 
poltcjr  of  prevention^  and  a  door  would  be  opened  to 
the  abacriute  xuin  of  die.  conathulion.  It  .must  be  ad- 
mitted, diatall  cognisance  of  opinion  night  not /be  a 
varmntable. ground  for  criminal  accusation ;  bat  it  did 
not  thenftHie  follow,  that  an  enquiry  'and  test  of  a  man's 
opinion,  as  the  means  of  judging  of  his  reUgious  and 
constitutional  principles,  was  not  highly  expectient.  Our 
fery  liberties  had  baen  saved  by  virtue  of  this  sanction. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  bulwark  of  the  test  law,  the 
Stuart  family  might  now  have  been  in  possemon  d  the 
tiirone,  and  the  mover  of  the  present  question  never  have 
had  the  (^iportunity  of  delivering  those  opinions,  which 
they  had  that  day  heard. 

Mr.  Pitt  considered  it  as  an  unquestionable  prin* 
^ple,  that  public  offices  were  established  for  the  benefit 
of  the  commumty ,  and  that  the  community  was  sefv. 
ed  by  maintaining  some  distinction  in  their  distribu- 
tion. The  idea  therefore  of  a  right  to  civil  offices,  was 
absurd  and  ridiculous.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  republic, 
the  government  of  which  was  a  perfect  democracy, 
and  tfafe  officers  of  state  eiective  out  of  die  general 
ix)dy«  InuHgine  any  form  of  religion  or  superstitious 
eeremony  to  be  professed  by  a  small  part  of  the  peo^ 
pie,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  overthrow  the  demo- 
emtio  equality,  and  consequently,  the  constitution  it- 
aelfr  Would  not  the  majority  be  warranted  in  die  ex- 
fusion  of  such  an  obnoxious  party  from  the  right,  either 
of  electing,  or  being  elected  to  fiU  offices  of  trust  in  the 
state?  But  similiur  to  this  was  the  very  object,  for 
which  our  test  laws  were  enacted.  ^  They  were  to  be 
regarded  as  a  species  of  jealousy  of  the  moimrch,  which 
'  h^d  never  been  considered  as  unconstitutional :  they  had 
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a  direct  toidency  to  check  the  exercise  of  die  royal  pre- 
rogative,  which  was  a  circumstance  never  very  unpc^kr 
in  a  firee  state :  and  he*  hesitated  not  to  admit,  that,  if  a 
distrust  were  to  be  entertained  of  any  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  constitution,  it  ought  to  be  of  the  executive  pow- 
en  He  had  no  idea  of  such  levelling  principles^  as  tbost 
which  warranted  to  all  citiizens  an  equality  of  rights,  as 
if  the  whole  revenue  under  the  cohtronl  of  govemmeot 
were  to  be  equally  distributed  among  the  public,  from 
whom  it  was  received.  It  was  said,  the  Americans  had 
no  test  laws.  But 'the  American  constitution  resentiUei 
ours  qeither  in  church  nor  state ;  and  he  sinoerely  widi- 
ed  it  resembled  it  more  than  it  did*,  in  affording  equat 
security  ^r  die  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  subject*  Tk 
essence  of  policy  consisted  in  a  w^chful  care  for  the 
^neral  go<>d.  Where,  therefore  the  interest  and  r^[fais 
of  individuals  came  in  competition  with  those  of  tiM^ 
public,  policy  claimed  precedence  even  over  justice. 
Neither  the  merits  nor  demerits  of  individuals  oiight  un« 
doubtedly  to  have  any  influence  in  the  discussion  erf*  the 
present  question.  Yet  the  conduct  of  the  dissenters 
seemed  to  him  liable  to  just  reprehensi<Hi ;  who,  aft  the 
v^ry  moment  they  were  reprobating  the  test  law,  dis- 
covered an  intention  of  forming  associations  through  the 
whole  country,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  imposing*  a  test 
upon  the  members  of  that  house,  and  judging  of  timr 
fitness  to  discharge  their  parliamentary  duty,  froni  thdr 
votes  upon  this  single  question.  Without  intending*  w 
throw  any  stigma  upon  the  dissenters,  he  did  not-  hesi* 
tate  a  moment  in  supposing  it  extremely  probable,  tel 
they  might  exerdse  the  power  they  demanded,  for  the 
subversion  of  the  preseoit  establishment.  Their  condyct 
could  not  be  reprehensible  in  acting  upon  the  principles 
they  professed ;  and,  regarding  as  they  did  the  estab^sh^ 
ed  church  as  sinful  and  idolatrous,  conscience  and  cot^ 
sistency  seemed  to  require  that  they  should  exercise 
legal  means  for  its  destruction. 
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MR^  BURKE, 


On  the  Same* 

Observbd,  that,  at  two  preceding  periods  when  the 
^estion  had  been  agitated,  he  had   absented  himself 
from  the  house,  not  having  brought  his  mind  to  any  de- 
cision upon  the  subject.     He  was  now  however,  from 
kiformation  lately  received,  ready  to  say,  that  he  could 
not  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  present  motion.  Mr.  Fox 
had  begun  his  speech  with  la>  ing  down  the  principles 
of  toleration. and  persecution*    All  persecution,  civil  or 
religious,  was  odious  ;  but  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that 
men  did  not,  under  colour  of  an  abstract  principle,  put 
the  change  upon  their  own  minds.     Abstract  principles 
he  had  never  been  able  to  bear  ;  be  detested  them  when 
a  boy,  and  he  liked  them  no  better  now  that  he  had 
silver  hairs.    He  must  have  a  principle  embodied  in  some 
manner  or  other,  and  the  conduct  inferred  from  it  as* 
certained,  before  he  could  pretend  to  judge  of  its  pro- 
priety and  advantage.    But  of  all  abstract  principles, 
those  of  natural  right,  upon  which  the  dissenters  rested 
as  their  strong  hold,  were  the  most  idle  and  most  dan- 
gerous.    They  superseded  society,  and  snapped  asunder 
adl  those  bonds,  which  had  for  ages  constituted  the  hap^^ 
piness  of  mankind.     Abstract  principles  of  natural  right 
had  been  long  since  given  up,  for  the  sake  of  what  was 
much  better,  society  ;  which  substituted  in  their  room  the 
dictates  of  wisdom  and  justice.     It  annihilated  all  our 
natural  rights,  and  drew  to  its  mass  the  parts  of  which 
they  were  composed ;  it  took  in,  as  its  instruments,  all 
the  virtue  of  the  virtuous,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise  ;  it  gave  life,  security  and  action  to  every  faculty 
sf  the  soul,  and  secured  the  possession  of  tvery  comfort^ 
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wluch  those  proud  and  boastful  rights  iu^otently  held 
oiit,  bat  could  not  bestow.  It  gave  alms  tothemdigent^ 
defence  to  the  weak^  instmctkmto  the  ignorant^  employ, 
ment  to  the  industrious,  consolation  to  the  despairing, 
support  to  the  helpless,  mtrtctre  to  the  aged,  &aiii  to  die 
doubtful,  and  charity  to  the  whole  human  race.  It  dif* 
fused  its  beneficent  exertions,  from  acts  of  tenderness 
to  the  infant  when  it  first  cried  in  the  cradle,  to  acts  of 
comf(^  and  preparation  to  the  dying  man  on  the  way  lo 
the  tomb. 

That  he  might  not  be  charged  with  cafaimniating  a 
body  of  men,  whose  interests  he  had  formerly  espoused, 
Mr.  Burke  said,  he  would  produce  such  facts  aa  with 
him  amounted  to  a  satisfiKtory  proof,  that  the  &an  he 
entertained  of  the  church's  danger  were  not  of  that  kind 
of  terror  which  originated  in  meie  cowardme  or  ummn^ 
weakness  ;  but  the  reasonable  conviction  of  a  man,  alive 
to  the  preservation  of  that  for  wh}ch  he  was  most  dec^ 
ly  interested.  Mr.  Burke  quoted  certain  passages  tram 
the  political  catechism  of  Mr.  Robert  Robinson,  the  sev- 
mon  6[  Dr.  Price,  and  the  polemical  writii^  of  Dn 
Priest]e}%  and  read  a  letter  of  a  dissenting  minister  is 
Lancashire,  descriptive  of  the  violent  proceedings  of  a 
assembly  of  dissenters,  from  which  he  had  thought  k 
necessary  to  withdraw  himself.  From  these  testimonin 
Mr.  Burke  inferred,  that  the  leading  preachers  among 
'  the  dissenters  were  avowed  enemies  to  the  church  af 
.England,  and  that  they  made  no  scruple  to  acknowie^ 
their  intentions.  He  observed,  that  nothing  could  hav« 
been  to  all  appearances  more  secure  than  the  hiersrc^ 
of  France  at  a  very  short  period  since  ;  and  he  adjured 
the  house  of  commons  to  sxiffcr  the  fatal  incidenls 
which  had  attended  that  church,  plundered  and  demo- 
lished in  so  disgraceful  a  manner,  to  awaken  their  seal 
for  the  preservation  of  our  present  happy  and  excellent 
establishment.  Mr.  Burke  confessed,  that,  had  the 
question  been  brought  forward  ten  years  ago,  he  should 
have  voted  for  the  repeal ;  but  circumstances  convinced 
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Imskf  tfuit  it  wts  not  advi$eablc  at  present  to  interfere 
with  a  CQQsideratioQ  of  so  much^anger  «nd  difficulty^ 


MR,  FLOOD, 

4 

Ou  moving  for  a  more  equal  Sepresenidiibn  in  Pdt*^ 

liament* 

.Hfi  began  ivMi  infoniMng  the  houae  of  comtnons  of  a 
truth,  whicb^  but  from  a  confidence  in  their  vutue,  as 
lie  said,  he  should  not  have  dared  to  have  uttered  ;  that 
Aey  were  not  the  adequate  representatives  of  the  peo* 
ple»  That  they  were  the  legal  representatives  he  freely 
admitted  )  nay,  he  would  go  farther,  and  say,  that  they 
were  a  highly  useful  and  honourable  council  i  a  council^ 
Which  in  any  other  government  of  Europe,  would  be 
a  great  acquisition.  iBut,  to  tlie  honour  of  our  countiry 
be  it  spoken,  the  British  constitution  entitled  us  to  some*- 
ibing  better.  Representation,  Mr.  Flood  said,  was  the 
great  arcanum  and  wise  mystery  of  our  government^  hf 
which  it  excelled  all  the  states  of  antiquity.  Now  in 
what  did  representation  consist  ?  In  this,  that,  as  by 
the  general  law  of  political  society  the  majority  was  to 
decide  for  the  whole,  the  representative  mu$t  be  chosen^ 
by  a  body  of  constituents,  who  were  themselves  a  cleat 
majority  of  the  inhabitants.  He  admitted,  that  proper- 
ty to  a  certain  degree  was  a  necessary  ingredient  to  the 
elective  power ;  that  is  to  say,  that  franchise  ought  not, 
to  go  beyond  property  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  ought  to 
be  as  nearly  commensurate  to  it  as  possible.  At  present 
these  principles  were  grossly  violated.  The  freeholders 
who  originally  included  the  whole  property  of  the  coun- 
try, now  constituted  only  a  small  part  of  it.  What  was 
wor^,  the  majority  of  the  representatives,  who  decided 
for  the  whole,  and  acted  for  eight  millions  of  people^ 
Vol.  II.  53      , 
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pfCTC  chosen  by  a  number  of  electors,  not  ezceediag  nx  or 
eight  thousand.  A  new  body  of  constituents  was  tbem* 
fore  wanting,  and  in  their  appointiMnt  two  things  wen 
to  be  considered :  one>  that  they  should  be  nuiii«i>us 
enough,  because  numbers  were  necessary  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty  ;  the  other,  that  they  should  have  a  camfieieiil 
share  of  property,  because  that  was  conducive  to  the 
i^irit  of  order*  To  supply  these  deficiencies  hb  propo* 
sition  was  directed. 

But  he  was  told,  this  was  not  the  time  for  a  refamL 
And  why  ?  Because  there  were  dbturbances  in  France* 
Now  in  the  first  place  he  averred,  that  if  those  dis- 
turbances  were  ten  times  greater  than  widi  every  ex* 
aggeration  they  were  represented  to  be,  they  would  only 
render  the  argument  more  decisive  in  favour  of  a  tirac^ 
and  temperate  reform.  It  was  for  want  of  such  a  re« 
form,  that  these  evils  had  fiiUen  upon  France  ;  it  wm 
to  the  want  of  similar  measures,  that  the  former  coovul- 
sions  of  our  own  country  were  to  be  ascribed.  Had  tbe 
encroachments  of  the  Tudors  been  seasonably  repressed, 
Charles  the  First  would  not  have  mistaken  those  en- 
croachments for  a  constitutional  prerogative.  Had  the 
-malpractices  of  Charles  the  Second  been  less  tamely 
endured,  James  might  not  have  been  a^  tyrant,  and  need* 
ed  not  to  have  been  an  exile*  Mr.  Flood  was  no  friend  ts 
^revolutions,  because  they  were  an  evil ;  he  was  a  firiexd 
to  timely  Reform,  which  rendered  revolutions  unneces* 
sary.  Those  who  opposed  such  a  reform,  might  be 
enemies  to  revdution  in  their  hearts,  but  were  friends 
to  it  by  their  folly.  He  argued  farther  fi-om  the  proceed* 
ings  in  France,  that  if  France  improved  her  government, 
.  it  became  the  more  urgent  that  we  should  restore  ours. 
France,  now  busied  in  her  internal  aSairs,  was  not  at 
.leisure  to  disturb  our  operations*  At  home  we  wert 
not  in  a  state  of  despondency  on  the  one  hand,  which 
might  tempt  us  to  an  act  of  despair,  nor  of  that  drunken 
prosperity  on  the  other  hand,  by  which  natipns  were 
rendered  ignorant  of  the  present^  and  regardless  of  the 
future. 
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In  developing  his  own  plan,  Mr.  Flood  recalled'  to 
tiie  attenUon  of  the  house  the  projects  <tf  Mr.  Pitt  ^id 
*  «f  lord  Chatham.    Lord  Chatham  had  proposed  an  ad.* 
ditioif  of  county  lepresentattves,  leaving,  as  be  expressed 
it,  the  rotten  boroughs  to  drop  off  by  time.    To  tUs  pro* 
position,  it  was  not  objected,  that  it  would  make  a  con- 
Mderable  increase  in  the  present  number  of  representa- 
tives;  but  it  was  objected,  that  the  freehoiders  were 
already  represented,  and  that  the  plan  prqx)sed  did  not 
give  franchise  to  any  of  that  great  and  responsible  bodjr 
of  men,  who  were  now  non-electors.    To  the  plan  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  it  was  not  objected,  that 
he  introduced  a  new  body  of  electors*  namely,  the  copyr 
holders.    It  was  admitted,  that,  by  adding  them  to  the 
freeholders,  he  had  diminished  by  so  mudi  the  object 
tiona  that  had  been  made  to  his  father's  plan  ;  but  that 
there   were  objections   which    remained   ^)plicable  to 
them  both.    Respectii^  Mr.  Pitt's  |dan,  as  to  the  bon 
roughs,  it  was  objected,  that  to  disfranchise  them  might 
indeed  be  arbitrary ;  but  that  to  buy  them  out  would  be 
to  build  reform,  not  on  purity,  but  corruption ;  tfiat  tho 
purchase  must  be  slow  and  uncertain ;  and  that  the  worst 
boroughs,  those  of  government,  would  never  resign,  but 
upould  comparatively  be  increased  in  importmce  by  the 
resignation  of  others.     Mr.   Flood's  proposition*  was, 
that  one  hundred  members  should  be  added  to  the  pre- 
sent house  of  commons,  to  be  elected  by  a  new  and 
numerous  body  of  eleetprs,  the  resident  householders 
in  every  county.    It  was  on  all  hands  admitted,  that 
every  individucU  in  this  country  paid  upon  an  average  fifty 
shillings  per  annum  to  the  revenue.    The  master  or  fa- 
ther of  a  family,  contributed  in  proportion  for  himself 
and  all  its  members.     Who  should  say  that  this  class 
of  men  ought  to  be  confounded  with  the  rabble  ?  Who 
would  dare  to  say,  that  they  ought  to  be  proscribed, 
from  franchise  ?    They  maintained  the  affluence  of  the 
rich,  the  dignity  of  the  noble,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
crown ;    they    supported    our    fleets   and  our  armies. 
Could  we  deny  them  the  right  to  protect  their  lilierty  ? 
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tdtotion  ooosisted  of  three  otden,  the  moMrdif  ik 
aristocracy,  and  the  people^  Its  hcaldi  oomisicd  a 
matiminiDg  the  equipoise  between  them.  The  locdiM 
h^cn  die  Biost  statjooary  brench  :  yet,  by  an  lacitMe 
af  their  nnmbers  of  kte,  they  had  obtained  many  pab^ 
mofiial  and  priyate  boroughs,  and  epgraased  an  ionieiioe 
over  die  house  of  comiqons  which  did  not  constitationillf 
belong  to  them.  But  the  great  alteration  had  happad 
0n  ihe  part  of  the  ciowiu  Judge  Qlackstone  had  b^ 
viitted  this,  amd  had  expressly  refimred  us,  as  a  reoKdf, 
to  an  amendment  of  the  representation  in  pariiaaieiii 
Mr.  tlnme  ha4  said,  that  arbitrary  power  was  tbe  eu- 
thanasia of  the  British  constitution.  An  attempt  bad 
tieen  made  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  crown;  bat 
an  East- Indian  bill  and  a  declaratory  bw  had  since  pass- 
ed, and  by  those  laws  more  influence  had  been  giva 
than  was  subtracted  by  the  act  of  refwm.  Mr.  Flood 
poposed,  that  the  sheriff  of  each  county  should  be  l^ 
quired,  by  himself  and  his  deputies,  to  take  the  poB  ^ 
the  resident  hoqseboiUlers  in  each  parish  on  die  sane 
day.  Thus  the  representative  woulkl  be  choseOiasfae 
ought  to  be,  b^  the  people ;  and  by  shortening  the  d«- 
nition  of  pariianients  h^  would  continue  to  act  as  ''^ 
were  $o  chosen. 


MR.  WINDHAM, 


OnReply  tnMr.  Flood. 

Hs  said,  the  e^^perience  of  ages  had  dem<Histrate4 
that  the  house  of  commons  was  adequate  to  every  neces- 
sary purpqse ;  j|iid  that,  with  iio  better  representation  of 
the  peoplp  in  parliamenti  the  country  had  been  flourifih- 


itig  and  prospcnMiB,  aad  the  people  Hufpy  aM  secure; 
Mr«  Flood  had  quoted  the  oriebrated  case  of  die  MiidU 
desex  election,  in  which  the  candidd[te  chosen  hj  ftit  vak 
nority  of  the  electors  had  been  decided  to  be  tlie  le^ 
le|>resentative.  Mr.  Windham  ooald  not  ace  the  hatd* 
ship  of  tMs.  If  such  had  been  the  general  rale  of  elec« 
tion  through  the  whole  kingdom,  the  afiairs  of  the  ne^ 
tton,  for  ought  he  knew,  might  have  gone  on  as  well  as 
ever.  At  the  close  of  the  Ammcan  war,  which,  he  was 
afraid,  had  been  undertaken  for  no  better  reason  than 
the  hope  of  saving  ourselves  by  taxing  America,  a  cfau 
mour  was  raised,  and  a  parliamentary  reform  demanded^ 
«s  a  remedy  for  the  expence  we  have  incurred.  A  deluge 
of  opinions  was  then  let  loose ;  all  these  wild  notions 
were  generated  during  the  war ;  but  haj^ily  tfiey  had 
kmg  since  subsided.  The  danger  however  was  now 
breaking  out  afresh.  A  brood  of  these  wild  impractica- 
ble opinions  were  come  over,  like  locusts,  from  the 
continent ;  and  would,  he  feared,  if  they  were  suffered 
to  remain,  destroy  the  verdure  and  beauty  of  the  con«» 
istitution.  If  he  had  approved  ever  so  much  of  the  pro- 
nosition  for  a  parliamentary  reform,  he  should  have  ob** 
lected  to  it,  on  account  of  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Flood 
had  thought  proper  to  introduce  it.  Where  was  the 
man  that  would  be  mad  enough  to  advise  them  to  repair 
their  house  in  the  hurricane  season. 


MR.  PITT. 


In  Reply  to  Mr.  Orey,  an  the  same  Subject. 

He  said,  hi  believed  it  was  not  strictly  regular  to  eil« 
ter  into  any  observation  on  a  mere  notice  of  a  motion, 
and  therefore  he  was  under  the  correction  of  the  house 
Whedier  he  should  proceed.    {Go  on !  go  on !  was  tlitfn 
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irociferated  from  diffinent  parts  of  the  hoaae«^— If  ever 
tfiere  was  an  occasiiui,  he  said,  in  wUch  the-  mifid  :of 
every  man  who  had  tiny  feding  for  ibc  present  or  liope 
jfbr  the  future  hapfMness  of  the  nation,  should  be  interest* 
cd,  the  presem  was  the  time,  when  form  should  be  dis* 
TCgarded,  and  the  substance  of  the  debate^be  kepi  pure* 
fy  in  yiew.  Nothing  could  be  whi^ieced  on  tliis  sub* 
ject,  which  did  not  involve  questions  of  the  most  exteo- 
aive,  the  most  serious,  the  most  lasting  importance 
Id  the  people  of  this  country,  to  the  veiy  bdng  of  tkt 
state* 

He  felt  no  difficulty  in  asserting,  in  the  most  decisive 

terms,  that  he  objected  both  to  the  time  and  the  mode 

ID  which  this  business  was  brought  forward.     He  would 

confess  that,  in  one  respect,  he  had  changed  his  opimon 

uoaa  this  subject,  and  he  was  not  afrwl  to  own  iL 

JUe  retained  his  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  a  reform  m 

parliament,  if  it  could  be  obtained  by  a  general  c(Micur« 

rcnce,  pointing  harmlessly  at  its  object.— But  he  vras 

afraid,  at  thi$  moment,  that  if  agreed  on  by  that  housci 

the  security  of  all  the  blessings  we  enjoyed  would  be 

shaken  to  the  foundation.    He  conceived  that  the  bera« 

tifiil  system  of  our  constitution,  and  the  only  seciirl^ 

we  had  for  itscontinuance,  was  in  the  house  of  commons : 

but  that    security  was    imperfect,    while  there    weie 

persons  who  thought  the  people  not  adequately  re]»e« 

sented.  <  He  once  thought,  and  still  thought,   that  if 

some  mode  could  be  adopted,  by  which  the  people  could 

have  additional  security  for  the  continuance  of  the  bless^ 

ings  they  now  enjoy,  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the 

constitution  of  this  country.     That  was  the  extent  of  his 

object ;  and  if  this  could  be  obtained,  he  should  think  it 

wise  to  make  the  experiment. 

Upon  the  time  and  mode  of  bringing  this  subject  for* 
ward,  he  said,  every  rational  person  had  two  points  to 
consider.  These  were  the  probability  of  success,  and 
<he  risk  to  be  incurred  in  the  attempt. — ^Upon  tlie  latter 
of  tliese>  he  owned  his  apprehensions  were  very  great. 
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He  saw  no  chance  of  succeeding  in  the  attempt*  in  thft 
first  place ;  but  saw  great  dangec  of  anarchy  md  con* 
fusion  an  the  second.  It  was  true  he  had  made  some 
eflbrts  to  this  effect  himself.  -  But  at  what  time  T  Tha« 
was  then  a  general  apprehension  that  we  were  upon  the 
verge  of  a  publio  national  bankruptcy,  and  a  strong  sense 
was  entertained  of  practical  grievances.  This  was  at  tho 
conclusion  of  the  American  war^  succeeding  a  period^ 
when  the  influencd  of  the  crown  was  declared  ^^  to  havo 
I,  to  be  increasing,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  di« 
1*  .  Many  though  at  that  time*  and  he  amon^ 
the  rest,  that  unless  there  were  a  better  connection  be-» 
tween  the  parliament  and  the  people,  the  safety  of  the 
country  might  be  endangered. 

The  present,  he  alledged,  was  not  a  time  to  make 
hazardous  experiments.  Could  we  forget  what  lessons 
had  been  given  to  the  world  within  a  few  years  ?  Could 
we  suppose  that  men  felt  the  situation  of  this  .oouiitry^ 
ss  contrasted  with  that  of  others,  to  be  deplorable? 
lie  then  noticed  the  association  and  the  advertisements 
in  newspapers,  inviting  the  public  to  join  the  standard 
of  reform.  He  saw  with  concern  the  goidemen  to  whom 
he  alluded,  united  with  others,  who  professed  notre- 
form  only,  but  direct  hostility  to  the  very  form  of  our 
government ;  who  threatened  an  extinction  to  m<Hiarchicid 
government,  hereditary  succession,  and  every  thing  which 
nromoted  order  and  subordination  in  a  state.  To  his 
last  hour  he  would  resist  eveiy  attempt  of  this  nature  i 
and  if  he  was  called  upon  either  to  hazard  this,  or  for 
ever  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  reform,  he  would  say  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the  latter  alternative* 
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Hk  reminded  the  house,  that  he  had  never  professed 
to  be  so  sanguine  on  this  subject  as  the  right  hon«  gen* 
fieman  who  had  last  addressed  thera  ;  but  although  less 
sanguine,  he  happened  to  be  a  little  more  con^stenti 
Ibr  he  had  early  in  his  public  life  formed  an  opimon 
df  the  necessity  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  and  reaiaiii* 
ed  to  this  hour  convinced  of  that  necessity ;  and  the  ob- 
vious reason  was,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  house  were 
sometimes  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  the'  public. 
Of  the  truth  and  justice  of  this  sentiment,  he  said,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  refer  to  a  recent  instance—lfae 
Russian  armament.  The  declaraticm  of  that  house  was^ 
that  we  ^ould  proceed  to  hostilities.  The  dedaratioii 
of  the  peo[de  was,  that  we  should  not :  and  so  strong 
was  that  declaration,  that  it  silenced  and  overawed  the 
minister,  with  his  triumphant  majority.  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  that  the  people  of  England  were  at  tUi 
moment  paying  Uie  cxpence  of  an  armament  for  which 
they  never  gave  their  consent ;  and  as  far  as  that  goes, 
they  pay  their  money  for  not  being  represented  in  par* 
liament,  and  because  their  sentiments  were  not  spd^en 
within  the  walls  of  that  house.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  minister  that  disgusted  the  peo- 
ple ;  a  confidence  not  given  to  him  from  the  ezperiencs 
of  his  iM*obity  and  talents,  but  merely  because  he  was 
minister. — The  doctrine  was,  that  the  agent  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  be  he  who  he  may,  is  entitled  to  con- 
fidence ;  and  if  he  afterwards  commit  what  the  people 
pall  a  blunderi  no  inquiry  shall  be  had  into  his  con- 
duct. 
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With  respect  to  the  other  part  of  the  minister's  8peeck» 
which  related  to  the  allies  of  his  hon.  friend  Mr.  Gref, 
he  thought  he  might  ^iswer  it  etaipletely  by  asking  the 
minister.  Who  will  you  have  for  yours  ?  On  our  part 
there  are  infuriated  repubKesns  ;  on  yours  there  are  the 
slaves  of  despotism ;  both  of  them  unfiiendly  perhaps  to 
the  constitution ;  but  there  was  no  com(>arison  between 
them  in  point  oi  real  hostility  to  the  spirit  of  freedom. 
The  one,  by  having  too  ardent  a  zeal  for  liberty,  lost 
sight  of  the  ^rue  medium  by  which  it  was  to  be  preserv* 
ed  ;  the  other  detested  the  thing  itself^  and  are  please4 
with  nothing  but  tyranny  and  despotism. 

Upon  the  word  imuwation  he  must  take  the  liberty  of 
repeating  what  he  uttered  almost  the  first  time  he  ad* 
dressed  that  house ;  an  observation  which  some  thought 
quaintly  expressed — '^  That  the  greatest  innovation  diat 
could  be  introduced  in  the  constitution  of  England,  waf 
to  come  to  a  vote  that  there  should  be  no  innovation  in 
it. "  The  greatest  beauty  of  the  constitution  was,  that  in 
its  very  principle  it  admitted  of  perpetual  improvement. 
•  If  it  was  a^ed,  why  his  name  did  not  appear  in  the  list 
of  the  society  for  reform  ?  his  reason  was,  that  though 
he  saw  great  abuses,  he  did  not  see  die  remedy.  Had 
his  hon.  friend  consulted  him,  he  should  have  hesitatt 
ed  in  re<^mmending  the  part  he  had  taken  to  him  ;  but 
having  taken  it,  he  could  not  see  why  the  period  wa* 
improper  for  the  discussion.  He  professed,  in  strong 
terms  his  admiration  of  the  British  constitution,  but 
thought  that  Mr.  Pitt  asserted  too  much,  when  he  held 
forth  this  country  as  the  only  state  exempted  from  anar^> 
chy  and  despotism.  In  reply  to  this  observation,  Mr, 
Fox  noticed  America,  and  paid  a  handsome  comyplt  Aen| 
to  the  new  constitution  of  rolaiKL 


k    •     ^ 
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On  the  Address  to  his  Majesty. 

He  began  by  complimenting  carl  Wycombe,  who,  he  ob- 
served, had  anticipated  some  of  his  most  forcible  arga- 
ments ;  and  proceeded  to  observe,  that  the  present  was  the 
most  momentous  crisis,  not  only  that  he  had  ever  known^ 
but  that  he  had  ever  read  of  in  the  history  of  this  country ; 
a  crisis,  not  merely  interesting  to  ourselves  and  our  own 
condition,  but  to  all  nations  and  to  all  men  ;  and  that  on 
the  conduct  of  parliament  in  this  crisis  depend,  not 
merely  the  fate  of  the  British  constitution,  but  of  doc- 
trines  which  go  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  all 
human-kind. 

His  majesty's  speech,  he  observed,  was  full  of  a  va* 
riety  of  assertions.  Perhaps  he  should  not  make  use  of 
the  word  assertions,  without  adding,  that  it  had  also  a  va- 
riety of  insinuations  conveyed  in  the  shape  of  assertions, 
which  must  impress  every  man  with  the  most  imminent 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  every  thing  justly  dear  to 
^Englishmen.  It  was  their  duty  to  enquire  into  the  truth 
of- these  assertions  and  insinuations  so  conveyed  •  In 
60  doing  Mr.  Fox,  agreeably  to  par^amentary  usage, 
considered  the  speech  as  the  speech  of  the  minister,  and 
professed  the  most  true  and  sincere  respect  personally 
for  his  majesty ;  btit  as  to  the  speech,  it  was  the  speech 
which  his  majesty  had  been  advised,  by  his  confidential 
servants,  to  deliver  from  the  throne  ;  they  were  resp<ai- 
sible  for  it,  and  to  them  everv  observation  was  addressed* 

I  stated  it  therefore .  added  Mr.  Fox,  to  be  my 
firm  opinion  and  belief,  that  there  is  not  one  fact  assert- 
ed in  his  majesty's  speech  which  is  not  false — ^not  one 
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assertion  or  insinuation  which  is  not  unfounded.  Nay^' 
I  cannot  be  so  uncandid  as  to  belie ve,  that  even  the  mi- 
nisters  themselves  think  them  true.  This  charge  upon 
liis  majesty's  ministers  is  of  so  serious  a  kind,  that  I  do 
not  pronounce  it  lightly  ;  and  I  desire  that  gentlemen 
iprill  ^  fairly  into  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
manifest  the  proper  spirit  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  such  a  moment.     What  the  noble  lotd  said 

15  most  strictly  true.     The  great  prominent  feature  of 
the  speech  is,  that  it  is  an  intolerable  calumny  on  the 
people  of  Great  Britain ;  an  insinuation  of  so  gross  and  so' 
black  a  nature,  that  it  demands  the  most  rigorous  inqui- 
ry and  the  most  severe  punishment.    The  next  assertion 

16  that  there  exists  at  this  moment  an  insurrection  in  this 
kingdom.  An  insurrection !  Where  is  it  ?  where  has  it 
ifeared  its  head?  Good  God !  an  insurrection  in  Great 
Britain !  No  wonder  that  the  militia  were  called  out,  and' 
parliament  assembled  in  the  extraordinary  way  in  which 
they  have  been  ;  but  where  is  it?  Two  gentlemen  have 
delivered  sentiments  in  commendation  and  illustration  of 
the  speech  ;  and  yet,  though  this  insurrection  has  exist- 
ed for  fourteen  days,  they  have  given  us  no  light  what- 
ever, no  clue,  no  information  where  to  find  it.  The 
right  hon.  magistrate  tells  us  that,  in  his  high  municipal 
situation,  he  has  received  certain  information  which  he 
does  ni>t  think  proper  to  communicate  to  us.  This  is 
really  carrying  the  doctrine  of  confidence  to  a  length  in- 
deed !  Not  content  with  ministers  leading  the  house  of 
commons  into  the  most  extravagant  and  embarrassing 
situations,  und^r  the  blind  cover  of  confidence,  we  are' 
now  told  that  a  municipal  magistrate  has  information  of 
an  insurrection,  which  he  does  not  choose  to  lay  before 
Ac  commons  of  England,  but  which  he  assures  us  is 
sufficient  to  justify  the  alarm  that  has  spread  over  the 
whole  country !  The  honourable  gentleman  who  second- 
ed the  motion  tells  us,  that  the  ^*  insurrections  are  too 
ootorious  to  be  described."    $ttch  is  th^  information' 


Mrliich  wc. received  from  the  right  honmiraMe  ms^stmes 
and  the  honourable  gentlemen  who  are  selected  to  movft 
and  second  the  address.  I  will  take  upon  me  to  sajr^ 
that  il;  is  not  the  notori^  of  the  bsunsections  whick 
prevents  them  from  communicatmg  to  us  the  paiticolarsy 
put  their  non-existence*  The  speech  goes  on  in  tfae 
same  strain  of  calumny  and  falsehood,  and  soys,  ^*  The 
industry  employed  to  excite  discontent  on  Tari^ 
•us  pretexts,  and  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  kingdorat 
has  appeared  to  proceed  from  a  design  to  attempt  tkc 
destruction  of  our  happy  constitution,  and  the  subveiw 
sion  of  all  order  and  govemnient."  I  desire  gentlemea 
to  consider  these  words,  and  I  demand  of  their  honour 
and  truths  if  they  believe  this  assertion  to  be  fouaded 
ki  fact.^ 

There  have  been,  as  I  understand,  and  as  everjr  one 
must  have  heard,  some  slight  riots  in  different  pans  ; 
but  I  ask  them,  were  the  various  pretexts  of  diese  ^* 
ferent  tumults  &lse,  and  used  only  to  cover  an  attempt 
to  destroy  our  happy  constitution  ?  I  have  heard  of  a  ttt« 
mult  in  Shields ;  of  another  at  Leith ;  of  soose  liot  at 
Yarmouth,  and  of  sc^mething  of  the  same  nature  at  Perth 
and  Dundee*  I  ask  gentlemen  if  they  believe  in  each 
of  these  places  the  avowed  object  of  the  complaint  of  die 
people,  was  not  the  real  one--*that  the  sailors  at  ShieUSi 
Yarmouth,  &c*  did  not  really  want  some  increase  of 
their  wages,  but  were  actuated  by  a  design  of  overtfarov^ 
Ing  the  constitutk>n  ?  Is  there  a  man  in  £ngland  who  be* 
lieves  this  insinuation  to  be  true?  And  in  like  manner 
of  every  other  meeting,  to  which,  in  the  present  spirit, 
men  may  give  the  name  of  tumultuous  assembling.  I 
desire  to  know  if  there  has  been  discovered  any  secret 
motive  other  than  their  open  and  avowed  one.  Andyel; 
with  thb  conviction  in  our  minds,  we  we  cdled  upon  ta 
declare  directly  our  belief  and  persuasion  that  these 
things  are  so.  We  are  called  upon  to  join  in  the  libel 
«pQn  Qttf  constituents.    The  answer  to  the  speech  saya^ 
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tfiat  weluiGW  of  lihe  tumult  tfiddiaordcr^  but  m  to  ac« 
tual  insurrection*  it  more  modestly  makes  us  say/<  That 
we  are  sorry  to  hear  that  there  is  an  insurrection."  Of 
'Ac  tumults  and  disorders  then  we  have  personal  know* 
ledge  ;  but  the  insurrection  we  learn  from  his  mi^esty'd 
apeechi  . 

Mr.  Fox  next  adverted  to  the  affiurs  of  France,  and 
to  the  ezpressiMi  of  Mn  Walkice,  who  adduced  as  a 
proof  that  there  existed  in- this  country  a  dangerous  ^t^ 
lit,  '^  the  drooping  and  dejected  aspect  of  many  persons, 
whra  the  tidings  of  Dumourier's  surrender  arrived  in 
jEngland*"  Admitting  the  fact  in  its  utmost  extent*  Mn 
Fox  could  not  see  that  it  was  to  be  considered  as  K 
proof  of  discontent,  and  of  preferenoe  to  republican  doc* 
trines,  that  men  should  dro<»  and  be  dejected  when 
itucy  heard  that  the  armies  of  despodsm  had  triumphed 
over  an  army  fighting  for  liberty.  What,  he  asked^ 
could  any  man  who  loves  the  constitution  of  England^ 
who  feeb  its  principles  in  his  heart,  wish  success  to  the 
-duke  of  Brunswick,  after  reading  a  manifesto  which  vi« 
olated  every  doctrine  that  Englishmen  hold  sacred,  which 
trampled  under  foot  every  principle  of  justice  and  hu« 
mani^,  and  freedom,  and  true  government  ? 

He  proceeded  to  reprobate  that  system  of  tyranny 
and  coercion  which  insisted  that  Englishmen  are  not  to 
dare  to  have  any  genuine  feelings  of  Uieir  own ;  that  they 
must  rejoice  by  rule ;  that  they  must  not  think  but  by  order  ; 
that  th(^  must  rejoice  and  grieve,  just  as  it  shall  suit  the 
Iftsir,  the  caprice,  or  the  ends  of  ministers. 

See,  said  Mr.  Fox,  to  what  lengths  they  ccBrry 
this  system  <^  intellectual  oppression  I  Under  various 
pretexts  there  have  been  tumults  and  disorders,  but  the 
true  dedgn  was  to  overturn  the  constitutton--^So  says  the 
speech—and  mark  the  illustration  of  the  right  honour-* 
able  magistrate.  '*  There  have  been  various  societiesr 
establislKd  in  the  city  of  London,  instituted  for  the 
^ausible  purpose  of  merely  discussing  constitutional 
questicAs^  but  which  were  really  designed  to  propoxate 
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fledkaoos  idobtri^ies*'^  So  th^n,  by  tius  new  sdhemc  of 
tyranny,  we  ^re  not  to  judge  c^the  conduct  of  men  by 
'^eir  ovot  acts,  but  are  toarrogate  to  ourselvesat  once  tlie 
province  and  the  power  of  the  Deity ;  we  are  to  arraign  a 
man  for  hb  secret  thoughts,  andtopumsh  him,  because  we 
choose  to  believe  him  guilty  !  'You  tell  me  indeed.'says 
qne  of  the  municipal  inquisitors,  ^  that  you  meet  for  an 
honest  purpose,  but  1  know  better — Your  plausible  pre- 
text shall  not  impose  upon  me^^^-I  know  your  seditioosde- 
sign.  I  will  brand  you  for  a  traitor  by  my  own  proper  au-' 
tbqrity  /  What  innocence  can  be  safe  against  such  a  pow- 
er  f  What  inquisitor  of  Spain,  what  agent  of  ancient  or 
of  modem  tyranny,  can  hold  so  lofty  atone  f  Well  and 
nobly,  seasonably  and  truly,  has  the  noble  earl  (WycoHibe) 
said  ;  and  I  would  not  weaken  the  sentiment  by  repeat- 
ing the  expression  in  terms  less  forcible  than  his  own, 
but  that  the  eternal  truth  cannot  suffer  by  the  feebleness 
of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  conveyed — '^There  are  specu- 
lative people  in  this  country,  who  disapprove  cSf  the 
system  of  our  government ;  and  there  must  be  such  mai 
as  long  as  the  land  is  free,  for  it  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  freedom,  for  men  to  differ  upon  q;>eculative  points." 
Is  it  possible  to  conceive,  thskt  it  should  ent^*  into  the 
imagination  of  freemen  to  doubt  oi  this  truth  ?  The  in- 
stant that  the  general  sense  of  the  pe<^le  shall  question 
this  truth)  and  that  opinion  shall  be  held  dependent  on 
the  will  of  ministers  and  magistrates^  from  that  moment 
I  say,  I  date  the  extinction  of  our  liberties  as  a  people. 

Now  thiis,  sir,  continued  he,  is  the  crisis  which  I 
think  so  truly  alarming.  We  are  con;ie  to  the  moment, 
when  the  question  is,  whether  we  shall  giv:e  to  the  king, 
that  is,  to  th^  executive  government,  complete  power 
over  our  thoughts  ;  whether  we  are  to  resign  the  exercise 
of  our  natural  faculties  to  the  ministers  for  the  time 
being ;  or  whether  we  shall  maintain^  that  in  England 
no  man  is  criminal,  but  by  the  commissipn  of  overt  ac& 
forbidden  by  the  law.  This  I  call  a  crisis  more  imminent 
and  trethendous  than  any  that  tb^  history  of  this  coun-i 
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tiy  ever  exhibited.  I  am  not  so  ignorantof  the  present 
state  of  men's  minds, .  and  of  the  ferment  /utftiUy  creat- 
ed,  as  not  to  know  thiM;  I  am  now  advancing  an  opinion 
likely. to  be  unpc^mlar.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  I 
have  incurred  die  same  hazard.  But  I  am  as  ready  to 
meet  the  current  of  popular  opinion  now  running  in  fa- 
vour.of  those  high  law  doctrines,  as  in  the  year  1783  I 
was  to  meet  th&opposite  torrent,  when  it  was  said,  that 
I  wished  to  sacrifice  the  pec^ie  to  the^  crown.  I  wiU 
do.  now.  as  I  did  then-*-!-I  will  act  against  the  cry  of  the 
moment,  in  the  confidence  that  the  reflection  of  the  peo- 
ple will  bear  me  out. 

Mr.  Fox  then  noticed  the  incomistency  of  comphin- 
ing  that  pamphlets  of  a  seditious  nature  were  circulated, 
when  these  pamphlets  had  not  been  suppressed  by  a 
court  of  law.  That,  he  asserted,  was  the  proper  and 
effectual  meaps  of  suppressing  them ;  not  by  erecting 
every  man  into  an  inquisitor,  a  judge,  a  spy,  and  an 
informer.  One  extreme,  added  he,  naturally  leads  to 
another.  Those  who  dread  republicanism  fly  for  shel- 
ter to  the  crown.  Those  who  desire  reform,  and  are 
calumniated,  are  driven  from  despair  to  republicanism* 
And  this  is  the  evil  that  I  dread.  These  are  the  extremes 
into  which  these  violent  agitations  hurry  the  people,  to 
the  gradual  decrease  of  that  middle  order  of  men  who 
dread  as  much  republicanism  on  the  one  hand,  as  they 
do  despotism  on  the  other.  That  middle  order  of  men, 
who  have  hitherto  preserved  to  this  country  all  that  is 
dear  in  Ufe,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  is  daily  lessening ;  but 
permit  me  to  say,  that  while  my  feeble  voice  continues, 
it  shall  not  be  totally  extinct ;  there  shall  at  least  be  one 
man  who  will,  in  this  ferment  of  extremes,  preserve  the 
centre  point.  I  may  be  abused  by  one  side,  I  may  be 
libelled  by  the  other ;  I  may  be  branded  at  one  and  the 
same  time  with  the  terms  of  fire  brand  and  luke*warm 
politician ;  but  though  I  love  popularity,  and  own  that 
there  is  no  external  reward  so  dear  to  me  as  tlie  good 
opinion  and  confidence  of  my  fellow-citizens,  yet  no 
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temptation  ^such  complacetief  shall  evu  induce  me  ta 
join  anv  association  that  has  far  its  objea  a  change  m 
the  basis  of  our  constitution,  or  an  extension  of  any  of 
those  bases  beyond  the  just  proportion.  I  wfli  atandb 
the  gap,  and  oppose  myself  to  sdi  the  mid  ^ojects  of  a 
new  fimgled  theory,  as  much  as  against  me  monstroiM 
iniquity  of  exploded  doctrines.  I  think  the  latter  is  more 
our  present  danger  than  the  fwmer.  I  see  not  merely 
in  the  panic  of  the  timOTOus,  but  in  the  acts  of  die  de- 
signing, cause  for  alarm  i^;ainst  the  most  abhorreitt  doc* 
trines. 

In  pursuing  this  idea,  Mr.  Fox  animadverted  apon 
some  publications  of  a  very  absurd  and  disgraceful  kind, 
which  had  been  circulated  by  Mr.  Reeves's  associatiGO. 
In  speaking  of  the  calling  out  of  the  militia,  he  observed, 
When  I  first  heard  that  the  militia  were  called  out,  I 
felt  more  anxiety  and  consternation  than  ever  possessed 
my  mbd.  I  thought  that  certainly  they  had  heard  of 
some  actual  insurrection,  fir  impending  invasioo.  But 
when  I  heard  that  they  were  not  called  out  to  enahk 
ministers  to  send  the  troops  to  any  distant  part,  to  Ire* 
land,  or  to  Scotland  (where  they  might  know  of  £s- 
turbances,  though  I  did  not),  but  tluit  troops  were  as- 
sembling round  London,  I  firmly  believed  the  whole  to 
be  a  fraud ;  for  I  have  friends  in  and  about  London, 
as  intelligent,  as  vigilant,  as  much  interested  in  the 
tranquillity  of  the  metropolis,  as  the  right  honourable 
,  magistrate ;  and  I  was  confident  that  an  insurrectioa 
could  not  actually  exist  in  London  without  being  known. 
I  pronounced  it  in  my  own  mind  to  be  a  fraud,  and  I 
pronounce  it  here  to  be  so.  I  am  not  given  to  vakc 
light  assertions  in  this  house,  nor  do  I  desire  to  receive 
imfdicit  belief.  '  I  deprecate  confidence  on  my  bare  as« 
sertion.  On  the  contrary,  I  state,  that  I  believe  this 
pretext  to  be  a  fraud,  and  I  entreat  yoo  to  inquire, 
that  you  may  ascertain  the  truth.  I  know  there  are  so- 
cieties  who  have  indulged  themselves,  as  I  think,  in 
filly  ai^d  fraQtic  speculations,  aqd  who  have   publisb* 
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ed  toasts,  &c«  that  are  objectionable  ;  but  that  there  is 
any  insurrection,  or  that  any  attempt  was  making  to 
overthrow  the  constitution,  I  deny.  Now  if  this  asser- 
tion of  ministers  be  a  falsehood,  is  it  an  innocent  false* 
hood  ?  Are  the  people  of  this  country  playthings  in  the 
hands  of  ministers,  that  they  may  frighten  them  and 
disturb  theni  at  pleastire  ?  Are  they  to  treat  them  ^as 
some  we&k,  jealous-pated,  and  capricious  men  treat 
their  wives  and  mistresses— alarm  them  with  false  stories, 
that  they  may  cruelly  feast  on  the  torture  of  their  appre- 
hensions, and  delight  in  the  susceptibility  that  droAvns 
them  in  tears  ?  Have  they  no  better  enjoyment  than  to 
put  forth  false  alarms,  that  they  know  may  draw  from 
the  people  the  soothing  expressions  of  agitated  loyalty  ? 
Or  do  they  think  that  Uiese  expressions,  generously, 
readily  made,  in  favour  of  the  king,  whom  the  people 
rationally  love,  may  extend  their  influence  to  all  the 
persons  who  are  near  his  throne  ?  Indulging  in  this  pas- 
sion, they  may  keep  us  incessantly  in  the  tumult  of  ap- 
prehension, until  at  last  they  so  habituate  the  mind  to 
dread  the  evil  in  this  quarter,  as  to  look  for  it  in  no 
other  ;  or  stun  it  by  repeated  shocks  of  fiction  into  an 
insensibility  of  re^  attack. 

In  commenting  upon  that  part  of  his  majesty's  speech 
which  indicated  the  apprehension  of  a  war,  Mr.  Fox  as- 
.serted,  that  there  never  was  a  period  when  this  country  had 
so  much  reason  to  wish  for  peace ;  there  never  was  a 
period  so  litde  favourable  to  a  rupture  with  France,  or^ 
with  any  power.  He  instanced  several  cases  in  which 
negociation  had  prevented  a  \var,  and  asked  why  we 
now  disdained  to  negociate  ? — ^Because  we  had  no  mi- 
nister  at  Paris  ?  And  why  had  we  no  minister  ?  Be- 
cause France  is  a  republic !  And  so  we  arc  to  pay 
in  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  people  for  a  punctilio ! 
He  then  noticed  the  pretext  for  the  dispute,  the  opening 
qS  the  Scheldt — I  cannot  believe,  said  Mr.  Fox,  that 
such  an  object  can  be  the  real  cause*  I  doubt,  even  if 
a  war  on  this  pretext  would  be  undertaken  with  the  ap^ 
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probation  of  the  Dutch.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the 
French  themselves  under  their  depraved  old  system  ?Thc 
emperor  threatened  to  open  the  Sheldt  in  1786.  Did  tbe 
French  go  to  war  with  him  instantly  to  prevent  it  ?  No. 
They  opened  a  negociation,  and  prevented  it  by  inter- 
feeing  with  their  good  offices.  Mr.  Fox  desired  to  put 
Itiseriously  to  the  conscience  and  honour  of  gentlemen 
to  say,  if  they  were  not  aiding  the  object  of  republicam 
and  levellers t  ythey  agreed  to  plunge  the  country  head- 
long into  a  ivar^  before  due  inquiries  were  made,  and 
all  rational  means  taken  to  obviate  the  effects  viiich 
were  apprehended  ? 

Mr.  Fox  concluded  by  recommending,  as  the  certain 
means  of  appeasing  all  discontents  among  the  people, 
the  removal  of  all  actual  and  acknowledged  grievances; 
and  deprecated  the  indecent  haste  of  committuig  them- 
selves to  assertions  of  an  existing  insurrection,  tiD  ri- 
gorous  inquiry  should  be  made,  where  it  was  to  be  found. 
He  entreated  parliament  to  avoid  involving  the  pco^ 
in  the  csdamity  of  a  war,  without  cooly  reflecting  oq 
its  necessity.  He  moved  an  amendment  on  the  address^ 
which  simply  pledged  the  house  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
facts  i^tated  in  his  majesty's  speech, 


MR,  WINDHAM, 


On  the  same  subject. 


Xh OUGHT  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  voting  on  this 
occasion  ^*  with  those  whose  measures  he  had  un{fannli 
and  conscientiously  reproh«ited*"  In  the  year  1784,  on 
the  accession  of  the  presc;nt  ministry  to  office,  most  on* 
constitutional  me^suras  had  been  adopted,  the  most  uo- 
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constitutional  principles  maintained ;  and  the  ministeni 
had  pretty  uniformly  adhered  to  the  system  on  which 
they  came  into  power  i  nay,  he  was  of  opinion  that  to 
these  proceedings  we  might  ascribe  the  evils  of  our  pre- 
sent situation.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  h^  meant  now 
to  give  a  vote  in  their  favour. 

He  asserted  that  there  were  serious  and  well-founded 
ladarnls.  Could  a  man  enter  his  own  house,  or  could 
he  walk  into  a  field,  without  observing  this  ?  If  a  man 
confined  himself  in  one  room  of  his  own  house,  he  would 
iiiow  no  more  of  what  was  going  on  in  another,  than  he 
would  know  of  what  was  going  on  in  another  country.  He 
appealed  to  the  house,  whether  there  was  not  a  general 
alarm  through  the  whole  country.  It  was  notorious  that 
there  had  been,  and  was  now,  a  constant  communica% 
tion  between  persons  in  Paris  and  persons  in  London* 
The  most  pernicious  pamphlets  werp  gratuitously  dis* 
tributed.  This  was  not  aJl— they  proceeded  with  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath.  (Here  Mr.  Windham  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  cry  of  Prove,  prove  /) — He  said  he  had 
heard  long  ago  the  truth  of  what  he  had  just  stated, 
from  very  unquestionable  authority ,«— an  honoqrable 
member  of  that  house ;  but  the /ac/  was  not  of  much  con* 
sequence* 

The  whole  plan  was  supported  by  a  purse,  which 
he^  believed  was  made  up  in  France,  On  putting  these 
works  of  sedition  into  the  hands,  of  the  labourer,  they 
always  told  him  they  were  intended  for  his  instruction. 
He  could  not  see  the  harm  of  preventing  all  endeavours 
to  explain  to  a  poor  illiterate  fellow,  whose  extent  of 
powers  was  but  barely  adequate  to  the  ta^k  of  procuring 
food  for  his  own  subsistence^  points  which  had  divided 
4he  opinions  of  the  ablest  writers.  He  saw  no  <  great 
loss  to  society  from  putting  an  end  to  public-house  po- 
litical clubs,  and  ale-house  debates  on  politics ;  in  short, 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  suppressed.  ,  Next 
came  the  question,  WherO'will  you  draw  the  line — whom 
will  you  take  up-^^and  whom  will  you  sufier  to  pass  by  ? 
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or  shall  no  man  give  his  opinion  upon  the  constitution  ? 
He  said^  this  he  could  not  determine  ;  but  he  would 
call  that  treason  in  duodecimo,  which  was  innocent  in 
quarto. 

With  regard  to  the  combined  armies  that  marched 
against  France,  he  believed  thfeir  motives  were  good,  and 
therefore  he  wished  them  success ;  and  so  he  should, 
had  their  moives  been  ever  so  bad.  He  had  been  told 
,that  no  country  ought  to  intermeddle  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  another :  this  might  be  true  in  a  limited  sense, 
but  he  could  conceive  many  instances  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  departed  from.  He  then  noticed  the  proceedings 
of  the  French  with  respect  to  the.  king  of  Sardinia,  and 
at  Geneva,  and  observed  that  they  had  entirely  departed 
from  their  famous  maxim — "  That  France  abandoned 
for  ever  all  ideas  of  foreign  conquest."  He  concluded 
by  giving  his  approbation  to  ministers  for  having  called 
out  the  militia. 


MR^   PITT. 


On  his  Majesty^s  Message  respecting  the  Correspon* 
dence  between  Lord  Grenville  and  M,  Chauvehn. 

» 

H£  said,  that  amidst  the  many  important  objects  arising 
from  the  message  of  his  majesty,  which  now  came  to  be 
considered,  there  was  one  which  particularly  called  for 
their  attention.  That  attention,  indeed,  could  not  iSul 
to  be  separately  directed  to  that  calamitous  event  (the 
death  of  the  French  king),  that  act  of  outrage  to  every 
principle  of  religion,  justice,  and  humanity ;  an  act; 
which  in  this  country,  and  the  whole  of  Europe,  had 
excited  but  one  general  sentiment  of  indignation  and 
abhorrence,  and  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  same  sen- 
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timents  in  eveiy  civilized  nation.  It  was  in  all  its  cir* 
oumstances  so  full  of  grief  and  horror,  that  it  must  be 
a.  wish,  in  which  all  united,  to  tear  it,  if  possible,  from 
their  memories,  to  expunge  it  from  the  page  of  histoiy, 
axid  remove  it  for  ever  from  the  observation  and  com- 
xnents  of  mankind. 

«  Excidat  ille  dies  aevo  ,. neu  postera  credant 
^    Secula !  Nos  certe  taceamut,  et  obnita  multa 
Nocte  tegi  nostrse  patiamur  criknina  gentis/' 

Such,  he  continued,  were  the  words  applied  by  an 
author  of  their  own,  to  an  occasion  (the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew)  which  had  always  been  deemed  the  stand- 
ing reproach  of  the  French  nation,  and  the  horrors  and 
cruelties  of  which  had  only  been  equalled  by  those  atro- 
cious and  sanguinary  proceedings  which  had  been  wit* 
nessed  in  some  late  instances.  After  ascribing  the  late 
cruelties  committed  in  France  to  the  new-fangled  princi- 
ples propagated  in  that  nation,  and  passing  great  en- 
comiums upon  the  moderate  government  of  England,  he 
began  to  make  some  observations  upon  the  papers  laid 
before  the  house.  He  said  it  would  appear,  from  the 
first  paper,  that  the  system  upon  which  his  majesty  had 
uniformly  acted,  was  founded  on  the  very  principles 
which  had  afterwards  dictated  the  necessity  of  his  enter- 
ing upon  hostile  preparations.  "  His  majesty  had  de- 
clined taking  any  part  in  the  internal  government  of 
France,  and  had  made  a  positive  declaration  to  that  ef- 
fect.'* A  paper  on  the  table  contained,  on  their  partj 
a  positive  contract  to  abstain  from  any  of  those  acts  by 
which  they  had  provoked  the  indignation  of  this  country. 
In  this  paper  they  disclaimed  all  views  of  aggrandize- 
ment ;  they  gave  assurances  of  their  good  will  to  neutral 
nations ;  they  protested  against  their  entertaining  an 
idea  of  interfering  in  the  government  of  this  country,  or 
making  any  attempts  to  excite  insurrection ;  upon  the 
express  ground  (stated  in  the  paper)  that  such  interfe- 
rence, and  such  attempts,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law 
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of  nations.  They  had  themselves  by  anticipation,  pass- 
ed sentence  upon  their  own  conduct.  During  the  whok 
summer,  while  France  had  been  engaged  in  the  ¥rar 
with  Austria  and  Prussia,  his  majesty  had  in  no  shape 
departed  from  the  neutrality  which  he  had  engaged  to 
observe^  nor  did  he,  by  the  smallest  act,  give  any  rea- 
son to  suspect  hb  adherence  to  that  system. 

But  what,  he  would  ask,  was  the  conduct  of  the 
French  ?  They  had  immediately  shewed  how  little  sin- 
cere they  were  in  their  first  assurances,  by  discoveni^ 
intentions  to  pursue  a  system  of  the  most  unlimited  ag- 
grandizement, if  they  were  not  opposed  and  checked  in 
their  career.  The  first  instance  of  their  success  in  SsLWf 
had  been  sufficient  to  unfold  the  plan  of  their  ambitioo. 
They  had  immediately  adopted  the  course  to  annex  il 
for  ever  to  their  own  dominions,  and  had  displayed  t 
resolution  to  do  the  same,  wherever  they  should  canj 
their  arms.  That  they  might  not  leave  any  doubt  of 
their  intention,  by  a  formal  decree  they  had  stated  their 
plan  of  overturning  every  government,  and  substituting 
their  own ;  they  threatened  destruction  to  all  who  should 
not  be  inclined  to  adopt  their  system  of  freedom  :  and, 
by  a  horrid  mockery,  offered  fraternization,  where,  if  it 
was  refused,  they  were  determined  to  employ  force,  aod 
to  propagate  their  principles,  where  that  mode  should 
fail,  by  the  mouths  of  their  cannon.  They  established, 
in  their  instructions,  to  the  commissioners  whom  thej 
appointed  to  enforce  the  decree  with  respect  to  tfe 
countries  entered  by  their  armies,  a  standing  revolution- 
ary order  ;  they  instituted  a  system  of  organizing  dis- 
organization. And  what  was  the  reason  which  they  as- 
signed for  all  this  ?  "  The  period  of  freedom,"  said  they, 
"  must  soon  come ;  we  must  then  endeavour,  by  2SI 
means  in  our  power,  to  accomplish  it  now ;  for  should 
this  freedom  be  accomplished  by  other  nations,  what 
then  will  become  of  us  ?  Shall  we  then  be  safe  ?"  They 
had  rendered  the  Netherlands  a  province,  in  substance 
as  wcU  as  name,  entirely  dependent  on  France,     That 
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OTstem  pursued' by  the  Jacobin  societies,  in  concert  with 
their  correspondents,  had  given  a  more  fatal  blow  to 
liberty,  than  any  which  it  had  ever  suffered  from  the 
boldest  attempts  of  the  most  aspiring  mqnarch. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Pitt  openly  granted 
that  the  Dutch  had  made  no  formal  requisition  for  the 
assistance x)f  this  country.  He  read  an  extract  from  a 
letter,  written  by  one  of  the  French  executive  council, 
and  addressed  to  all  the  friends  of  liberty  in  the  sea* 
ports  :  *'  The  king  of  England  and  his  parliament  mean 
to  make  war  against  us.  Will  the  English  repub. 
licans  suffer  it?  Already  these  free  men  shew  their 
discontent,  and  the  repugnance  which  they  have  to 
bear  arms  against  their  brothers  the  French.  Well, 
we  ^iU  fly  to  their  succour-p-we  will  make  a  descent 
CD  the  island— we  will  lodge  there  fifty  thousand  caps 
(tf  liberty — we  will  plant  there  the  sacred  tree,  and 
we  will  stretch  out  our  arms  to  our  republican  bre« 
diren«— the  tyranny  of  their  government  will  soon 
be  destroyed.''  IProm  such  circumstances  as  these  he 
concluded,  that  the  conduct  and  pretensions  of  the 
French  were  such,  as  were  neither  consistent  with  the 
eacistence  or  safety  of  this  country.  In  the  last  paper 
which  had  been  delivered  they  had  given  in  an  ultima* 
tam^  stating,  that  unless  you  accept  such  satis&ction 
la  they  have  thought  proper^  to  give,  they  will  pre« 
pure  for  wan  He  then  moved  the  address  to  his  ma« 
jfcsty. 
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LORD  MORNINGTON, 

f  Abw  MarqttU  of  WeUethf.) 
I 


On  the  War  mth  Frmicc. 


His  lordship  contended^  that  the  alternative  of  wv 
and  peace  did  not  at  present  exist.  Before  we  could  re* 
linquish  the  principles  on  which  the  war  commenced, 
proof  was  necessary,  either  that  the  opinions  which  «e 
had  conceived  of  the  views  of  France  were  erroneous— 
that  the  war  was  become  desperate  and  impracticable-* 
or  that,  from  some  improvement  in  the  system  and  prin* 
ciples  of  the  French,  the  justice  and  necessity,  whidi 
prompted  us  to  commencfe  the  war  no  longer  co-open^ 
ed.  His  lordship  ascribed  to  France  unlimited  viewi 
of  aggrandizement ;  ambition  connected  with  principlts 
subversive  of  all  regular  government.  In  support  of 
his  opinion,  he  adduced  the  act  of  fraternity,  the  as* 
sumption  of  sovereignty  in  Savoy  and  the  Netherlands, 
the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  apparent  designs  of 
hostility  against  Holland.  That  such  were  their  motives, 
his  lordship  contended,  from  the  pamphlet  written  by  M. 
Brissot,  the  conduct  of  the  French  residents  in  America 
and  Constantinople,  and  the  scheme  of  emancipating  and 
arming  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies.  From  all  these 
proofs,  his  lordship  was  fully  convinced  of  the  origind 
justice  and  necessity  of  the  war.  The  original  justice 
of  our  cause  had  received  additional  confirmation  fiom 
subsequent  events. 

With  respect  to  the  invincibleness  of  the  French,  his 
lordship  compared  the  situation  in  which  we  stood  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign  with  the  present 
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time;  and  declared,  that  the  campaign  in  Flanders, 
^*  had  been  productive  d£  the  most  con^erable  acquisL* 
tiona  both  of  territory  and  revettue,'*  which  diis  coutitrj 
tiad  ever  obtained  in  ohe  year  in  that  quarter.    The 

f  respect  abifoad  was>  he  thought,  equally  favourable* 
[is  lordahip  entered  into  a  history  of  the  F/enCh  revo* 
kttioh  from  the  overthrow  df  the  Briasotine  faction,  and 
of  tbe  internal  stale  of  France*  He  detailed  the  atro- 
eitiea  of  the  French,,  and  represented  the  existing 
l^emment  as  the  utmost  excess  of  tyranny*  He 
then  entered  at  great  length  into  their  system  of 
finance,  which  he  conceived  waa  in  the  most  ruiAous 
fl^te )  and  spoke  of  the  abolition  of  religion,  which  had 
certainly  been  xtrnch  less  beneficial  to  the  treasury  thsya 
was  generally  supposed.  His  lordihip  proceeded  fur^- 
tber  to  explain  the  regulations  of  the  French  respecfing 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  trade  ;  contrasted  their  si^ 
tuation  with  that  of  the  English,  in. the  minds  of  whom 
there  was  a  gcaKral  conviction  that  they  are  all  involved 
III  the  issue  of  the  present  contest,  and  a  firm  deter*- 
mif)atk>n  to  prosecute  it  with  vigour*  From  all  these 
his  lordship  deduced  the  strohgest  hopes  of  a  favourable 
issue  to  the  war. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered*  was,  whether  we 
Qonld  secure  ourselves  from  the  inroad  of  the  tyrannical 
system  of  France  by  any  other  means  than  the  con^^ 
tintiaace,  of  our  present  exertions.  In  pf  opordon  as  this 
qrstem  of  tyranny  consumed  the  property  of  France,  it 
nutst  endeavour  to  repair  its  disordered  finances  by  foreign 
lender*  It  must  be  the  iramediaDe  inierest  of  a  govern^ 
ment,  founded  upon  principles  contray  to  those  d^  sur«* 
rounding  nations,  to  propagate  the  doctrines  abroad  bf 
which  it  subsists  at  home,  and  to  subvert  every  cour 
stitution  which  can  form  a  disadvantageoua  contrast  to 
its  own  absurdities.  ^'  Nothing  (said  he)  can  secure  us 
against  the  future  violence  of  the  French,  but  an  effec- 
tual reduction  of  their  present  power.  A  peace  found* 
ed  on  any  other  principles  would  not  only  be  iUusoryi 
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but  produce  the  most  fiital  consequences  to  all  our  mort 
valuable  interests.  Nor  would  the  French  treat  wiA 
us  for  peace,  without  the  surrender  of  every  advantage 
we  had  gained  by  the  war,  and  ^a  full  recognition  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people ;  we  must  acknowledge  the 
right  of  France  to  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  and  surrender 
to  her  the  Netherlands  and  the  principality  of  Liege. 
National  honour,  and  a  sense  of  our  immediate  in- 
terest! forbad  such  a  measure*.  After  such  cooccsr 
sions,  what  further  indignities  might  wc  not  expect  ? 
Were  the  French  t6  concede  any  of  these  points*  wM<4 
his  lordship  thought  improbable,  since  it  had  been  &- 
Glared  death  to  propose  an  infraction  of  these  prefimi* 
aary  articles^  the  whole  transaction  would,  on  the  first  h* 
^rourable  occasion,  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  those  who 
had  conducted  it ;  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty,  ^  com- 
menced in  open  defiance  of  the  law,  would  be  easily  an- 
nulled ;  and  we  should  discover  too  late  our  &tal  error, 
in  having  relaxed  our  efforts,  precisely  at  the  most  cri- 
tical period  of  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiatias 
with  a  government  utterly  unable  to  fulfil  its  engage* 
ments.  His  lordship  did  not  however  conceive,  that 
the  French  had  any  desire  to  enter  into  engagements  ii 
that  kind  with  us  ;  he  thought  we  had  the  most  reason- 
able  prospect  of  ultimate  success;  and  that  not  ontf 
the  ctuu-acters,  the  dispositions,  and  the  interests  of  those 
who  exercised  the  powers  of  goverament  in  Franee,  but 
the  very  nature  of  that  system  they  had  established, 
rendered  a  treaty  of  peace  upon  safe  and  honour^ife 
terms  impracticable  at  present,  and .  consequently  r& 
quired  a  vigorous  and  unremitting  prosecution    of  dtf 


war. 
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I  have  retained  the  compliment  with  which  the  following^  tpeeeh  is 
prefaced  in  the  report,  from  which  it,  is  taken,  ^  that  it  waa  the 
most  brilliant  reply  that  perhaps  was  ever  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons,"  because  I  am  half  inclined  to  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  expression  brUUant  belongs  peculiarly  to  Sheridan's  style  of 
eloquence.  For  brilliant  bncy,  for  Yivacity  of  description,  fer 
animation,  for  acuteness,  for  wit,  for  good  sense  and  real  discri- 
mination, for  seeing  the  question  at  once  just  in  the  right  point 
of  view,  being  neither  perplexed  with  the  sophisms  of  others,  nor 
led  away  by  the  warmth  of  his  own  imagination,  he  was  (I  do 
not  say  he  is)  equal  to  any  of  his  competitors ;  for  he  has  got  none 
left  (ei^cept  indeed  Windhanif  who  is  however  as  diferent  a  man 
as  can  be).  I  have  made  more  fu$9  about  aome  other  speakerst 
but  to  say  the  truth,  he  is  about  as  good  as  the  best  of  them, 

""  He  was  undoubtedly  the  second  public  man  after  Fox,  both  with 
respect  to  talents,  and  finnness  to  Ids  principles. 


^s  Speech  in  Reply  to  Lord  Momington^ 


Ths  speech  of  Lord  Momington  drew  from  Mr.  Slie- 
ridan  the  most  brilliant  reply  that  perhaps  was  ever 
made  in  the  British  house  of  commons.  He  admir- 
ed, he  said,  the  emphasis  of  the  noble  lord,  in  read* 
ing  his  voluminous  extracts  from  his  various  French 
documents;  he  admired  too  the  ingenuity  he  had  dis- 
played in  his  observations  on  those  extracts ;  but  most 
of  all  he  admired  that  the  noble  lord  should  have 
taken  up  so  much  time  in  quoting  passages,^  of  which 
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not  one  in  ten  was  to  the  purpose.    No  part  «of  tkt 
king's  speech,  it  seems,  had  more  fuUy  met  the  appro, 
bation  of  the  noble  lord,  than  that  in  which  he  warnei 
us  to  keep  in  sight  the  retfi  grounds  and  origin  cf  ikt 
presefit  war.    For  his  part,  he  knew  not  how  to  keep 
in  sight  what  had  never  t>een  in  his  view.     The  noble 
lord  however  appeared  to  understand  his  majesiy^a  al- 
lusion, and  to  recollect  the  means  by  which  we  had 
beeti  brought  into  the  war.     We  had  been  brought  into 
It  by  repeated  declamations  on  all  that  the  phrensjr,  te 
folly,  and  rashness  of  individuals  in  France  had  ekfaer 
said  or  written,  by  which  tfie  paasioos  q{  diis  coonliy 
could  be  roused^  or  their  fears  excited,  in  order  to  ae- 
cond  the  views  of  those  who  had  determined  to  plunge 
us  into  it  at  all  events.    The  noble  lord  conceived,  tbt 
a  repetition  of  the  same  means  which  bad  induced  us  to 
commence  hostilities  ^"as  the  best  means  to  persuade  ns 
to  continue  them.    Hence  the  farrago  of  the  well  Imoim 
extracts  and  anecdotes  from  the  noble  lord^i     But  what 
was  the  sum  ?   That  enormities  had  been  comoiiliBd 
in  France,  which  disgusted  and  sickened  the  sotii.     Tkis 
was  most  true ;  but  what  relation  had  these  to  England? 
And,  if  they  had,  what  did  it  prove?    What,  but  that 
eternal  and  unalterable  truth,  that  a  long  established 
despotism  so  far  degraded  and  debased  human  natue 
as  to  render  its  subjects,  on  the  first  recovery  of  their 
rights,  unfit  for  the  exercise  of  them  ?    But  be  shooid 
always  meet  with  reprobation  the  inference  firom  this 
truth,  that  those  who  had  long  been  slaves  ought  ever 
to  conchiUe  so«    TIrat  we  and  all  the  powers  of  Euroic 
had  reason  to  dread  the  madness  of  the  French,  Ab; 
Sheridan  agreed ;  but  was  this  dificult  to  be  acccul* 
ed  for  ?    Wild  and  unsettled   as   ihey   namx 
parily  be  from  the  posaessicHi  of  such  power,  the 
rpunding  9tate8  had  goaded  them  into  a  paroxysad  of 
madness,  fury ,  and  desperation.    We  called  them  moa- 
sters,  and  hunted  them  as  monsters.     The  consfwracj 
of  Pilnit;?,  and  the  brutal  threats  of  the  abettors  d[  that 


tkftf  had  to  answer  for  all  the  additional  horrors  that 
had  unee  disgraced  humanity.  We  had  covenanted  for 
fiieir  extermination^  and  now  complained  that  they  turned 
upon  us  with  the  fury  that  we  had  inspir^»  The 
tioble  lord,  said  he,  after  dwelling  so  long  on  the 
pamphlet  of  firisaot,  draws  this  important  conclusion :. 
That  the  government  adopted  by  France  cannot  stand. 
I  agree  to  bis  conelusion  i  and  what  remains  but  to  leave 
it  to  the  natural  workings  of  the  disconh  it  is  calcidated 
to  engender  t  If  it  will  not  stand  itself,  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  attack  it*  The  noble  lord  has  attempted 
to  shew  from  hia  pamphlet,  that  France  has  not  only 
been  the  affgressor  in  this  war,  but  that  it  is  still  desirous 
of  continumg  it.  His  quotations  hbve  however  only 
proved,  tliat  after  a  short  experience  all  parties  retracted 
their  x)pinlons  and  practices  ;  and  so  fiir  from  boasting 

[  of  having  provoked  a  war  with  England,  the  strongest  re- 
proach that  the  different  factions  could  throw  against 
each  other,  was  the  accusation  of  having  been  accessary 
to  involving  die  country  in  a  war  with  the  only  power  in 
Europe,  with  whom  France  was  eager  to  continue  at 

'  peace.  All  this  was  proved  from  tht  quotations  made 
by  the  noUe  lord,  and  the  pamphlet  proved  to  a  certain* 

.  ty,  that  both  parties  were  earnest  to  avoid  a  rupture  with 
England,  and  that  there  are  none  who  may  not  at  this 
moment  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  inclined  to  put  a 
Stc^  to  hostilities. 

The  noble  lord,  continued  Mr.  Sheridan,  thinks 
he  has  established  a  great  deal,  in  proving  that  all  parties 
in  the  convention  were  fond  of  the  system  of  /rater- 
nizing*  The  noble  lord  would  have  been  more  candid 
had  he  dated  the  origin  of  the  system ;  it  would  not  have 
been  less  &ir  to  have  noticed  that  this  system  has  been 
totally  abandoned.  If  he  refers  to  it  as  a  motive  for 
our  entertaining  a  just  jealously  of  them,  he  ought  to  ad- 
mit their  abandonment  of  it  as  a  ground  for  our  aban- 
doning that  jealously.  If  their  professing  such  a  doctrine 
was  a  provocation  to  hostility  on  cor  part,  their  retract^ 
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ing  it  18  an  opening  to  reconciliatbn.    From  tiie  moment 
they  solemnly  disavowed  .  all  intention  or  disposition  to 
interfere  in  the  governments  of  other  nations^  why  should 
not  wc  have  renounced  any  intention  of  mtcrfering  ia 
theirs  ?   But  instead  of  this^  what  has  been  our  conduct } 
We  continue  to  remind  and  reproach  the  French  widi 
their  unjust  and  insolent  conduct  in  reqiect  to  Brabaot 
and  Geneva,  at  the  same  time  that  we  adopt  ourselves,  and 
act  upon^  the   very  principles  they  have  abjured  ;  or 
rather  upon  principles  of  still  more  extravagant  insokDce 
and    injustice*     Who  did  not  reprobate  the  folly  and. 
profligacy  of  endeavouring  to  force  upon  the  people  d[ 
Brabant  French  formst  French  principles,  and  Froicfa 
creeds  ?  of  dragging  them  to  the  tree  c£  liberty,  and 
forcing  them  to  dance  round  its  root,  or  to  hang  upon 
its  branches  ?    But  what  -  has  been  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain,  so  loud  in  the  condemnation  of  such  tryamiy  ' 
undei;jthe  mask  of  lil)erty  ?     What  has  been  her  conduct 
to  Genoa  ?  to  Switzerland  ?  to  Tuscany  ?  and,  as  fiu^  as 
she  dared,  to  Denmark  and  to  Sweden  ?  for  her  inso- 
Tence  has  been  accompanied  by  its    usual  attendant 
meanness.     Her  inj  ustice  has  been  without  magnanimity. 
She  wished  to  embark  the  world  in  the  confederaqr 
against  France,  the  moment  she  thought  proper  to  joia 
it :  the  neutrality,  of  which  she  herself  boasted   but  a 
month  before,  became  instantly  a  heinous  crime  in  any 
other  state  of  Europe.     And  how  has  she  proceeded  f 
With   those  that  are  powerful,  and  whose  assistance 
would  have  been  important,  she  has  only  expostu]ated» 
and  prevaricated ;  but  in  how  little  as  well  as  odious  Sk 
light  has  she  appeared,  when  threatening  and  insultiiy 
those  petty  states,  whose  least  obedience  to  her  tyrannic 
mandates  might  bring '  great  peril  on  themselves,  and 
^hose  utmost  efforts  could  give  but  little  aid  to  the 
allies  ?  The  noble  lord  has,  with  a  just  indignation, 
execrated  the  cruel  and  perjidious  conduct  of  the  frater. 
nizing  French  to  the  Brabanters ;  but  will  he  defend  the 
fraternity  of  the  just  and  magnanimous  English  to  the 
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Benoese  ?  Have  we  not  adopted  the  very  words  as  weU 
IS  spirit  of  democratic  tyranny  ?  We  say  to  the  timid 
bclpless  Genoese,  **  You  have  no  right  to  judge  for  your- 
selves ;  we  know  what  is  best  for  you ;  you  must  and 
rfto//,  make  a  common  cause  with  us ;  you  must  adopt 
wur  principles,  our  views,  our  hatreds,  and  our  perils ; 
you  must  tremble  at  dangers  which  dd  not  threaten  you, 
smfl  resent  injuries  which  have  never  been  o&red  to 
jrou ;  you  must  shed  your  republlban  blood  in  the  cause 
of  royalty ;  in  short,  you  must /ratemtze  with  us ;  yoa 
must  be  our  friends  ^  our  allies.  If  you  hesitate,  we  will 
beat  your  walls  about  your  ears,  slaughter  your  people^ 
imd  leave  your  city  in  smoaking  ruins,  an  example  to 
other  petty  states  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  British  arms, 
and  of  the  justice  and  moderation  of  British  coun« 
•ds/' 

With  respect  to  M.  Gehnet's  unwarrantable  desire  to 
introduce  a  fraternizing  spirit  into  America^  Mr.  Sheridan 
noticed  the  different  conduct  pursued  by  that  nation  and 
the  court  of  London.  Both,  be  said,  had  been  equally 
insulted ;  attempts  had  been  equally  made  to  spread  thei 
sentiments  of  the  republic ;  yet  from  the  different  coun- 
sels that  directed  the  two  nations,  America  remained  the 
undismayed,  undegraded,  and  unembarrassed  spectator 
•f  the  broils  of  Europe ;  while  we  are  engaged  in  a 
struggle  (as  we  had  been  this  day  told  by  ministers)  not 
for  our  glory  and  prosperity,  but  for  our  actual  existence 
as  a  nation. 

Mr.  Sheridan  next  noticed  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
lord,  founded  upon  Brissot's  pamphlet,  in  %vhich  the  mi- 
nister Monge  is  mentioned  as  having  promised  in  Octo- 
ber, to  have  thirty  ships  of  the  line  at  sea  from  Brest  in 
April,  and  fifty  in  July,  that  the  French  had  ahvays  in- 
tended to  make  war  against  us.  This,  however^  was 
prevented  by  the  vigorous  measures  of  ministry.  What 
were  these  vigorous  measures  of  a  vigilant  ministry,  thaf 
defeated  the  equipment  of  fifty  ships  of  the  line  ?  They 
stopped  two  corn  ships  destined  for  France !  But  how 
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came  it  to  pass,  if  odr  Mnisters  had  this  ihtelGgence  Hi 
October^  that  no  naval  preparations  were  commenced 
on  our  part  till  February  t  The  nobk  lord,  still  parsaiag 
his  authority,  Brissot,  quotes  that  author's  recommenda* 
tion  to  the  English  of  a  pampMet  of  Condorcet's,  address* 
td  to  out  paiiiamentary  reformers,  who  encourages  us, 
it  seems,  to  proceed,  to  disregard  numbers,  assnring  ts 
(being  well  infof med  doubtless  of  our  object)  that  ^'  re- 
•vdtttions  must  always  le  the  woiic  of  the  minority^  Every 
revolution  is  the  wofk  of  a  minority.  The  French  revo« 
ludon  was  accomplished  by  the  minority  !^'  Nay,  accoid* 
ing  to  Bciasot,  it  was  the  work  of  not  more  than  tw^eoty 
men !  ^  Such  is  the  exertion  that  arises  from  die  coofr> 
dence  of  those  who  look  to  spirit  and  energy  alone  fcr 
success,  and  not  to  numbers.  If  tins  be  true,  con- 
tinued Mr.  Sheridan,  it  certainly  is  a  most  ominoos 
thing  for  the  enemies  of  reform  in  England ;  finr  if  k 
holds  trne  of  necessity,  that  the  minority  still  prevails  in 
national  contests,  it  must  be  a  consequence,  that  die 
smaller  the  minori^,  the  more  certain  must  be  the  sdc« 
cess*  In  what  a  dreadful  situation  tiien  must  the  noble 
lord  be,  and  aU  the  alarmists  {  for  never,  suneljr,  was  the 
minority  so  small,  ^  thin  in  number,,  as  at  present 
Conscious,  however,  that  M.  Condorcet  was  nustaken  ia 
our  objectj  I  am  glad  to.  find^  that  we  are  tertible  ia  prSb 
portion  as  we  are  four?  1  rejoice  that' die  liberati^  ef 
secession,  which  has  thinned  our  ranks,  has  only  senrci 
to  make  us  more  formidable.  The  alarmists  will  hear 
this  with  new  apprehensions ;  they  wUl,  no  donbt^  re- 
turn to  us,  with  a  view  to  diminish  our  force ;  and  eai 
cumber  us  with  their  alliance,  in  order  to  reduce  us  to 
insignificance.  But  what  has  the  nonsense  any  Fi«iGb 
pamphleteer  may  have  written,  or  the  notions  he  mi^ 
have  formed  of  the  views  of  parties  in  this  country,  tt 
do  with  the  queatbn ;  or  how  can  it  be  gravely  urged  as 
a  proof  of  the  detcrmin^ion  of  die  French  people  ta 
attack  us  ? 
Mn  Sheridan,  in  oantinuattoni  oontended^  that  the 


urguments  adduced  by  the  nobfe  lord,  to  pt6ire  the  ho^ 
ItQe  dispositioa  of  France  towards  this  country^  were  ntt« 
^tory^  or  worse^  as  they  in  scnfne  instances  proved 
€116  diirect  contrary*  In  support  of  this  opinion^  he  ap^ 
t^aled  to  facts,  to  prove  the  growing  inveteracy  of  our 
ministry ,  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  to  the  death 
of  the  king,  the  treaty  of  PilnitK,  the  departure  of  our 
minister  from  PariSf  the  seizure  of  f  rehch  property  in 
neutral  vessels,  the  banishing  of  Fiench  subjects,  the  vio« 
lation  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
«mbassad<M*«  Notwithstanding  these  provocations^  the 
French  solicited,  expostulated,  sent  another  negociatpr, 
and  abstained  from  the  invasion  of  Hollaiid«  ^hen  theif 
arms  appeared  irresistible^  £very  ftct  dedared  that 
we  forced  France  into  the  quarrel.  Which  party  first 
maid  the  words,  ^^  We  are  at  war,^'  Was  a  trivial  and 
childish  dbtinction.  Granting  then  this  to  be  a  wa» 
0f  sound  sense,  policy,  and  justice,  still  (said  the  honour^ 
able  gentleman)  it  was  a  war  of  choice  on  the  part  d 
Great  Britain  i  md  from  that  responsibility  the  minister 
flor  can,  nor  shall  disengage  himself. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  all  th^ 
professed  objects  for  which  we  had  beeti  at  war  were  ob^ 
tuned,  and  thsA  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  readiness  of 
the  French  to  treat  with  us  upon  the  principle  o[  being 
le/t  tB  the  exercise  of  their  wvH  will  within  theif  Mrtt 
boundariee.  Let  ^  experiment  be  made*  If -they 
prefer  and  persist  in  war,  then  I  will  grant  that  the  noblo 
lord  will  have  some  reason  to  maintain^  that  their  minds 
mett  always  disposed  to  that  measure,  and  tKac  War  could 
not  have  be«n  avoided  on  our  part*  But  till  then» '  I  am 
astonished  that  die  minister  who  sits  near  the  noble  lord« 
Ayes  not  feel  it  necessary  to  his  own  dignity  to  oppoae 
himsdf  this  paltry  argument  <^  the  act  of  i^gressioft 
feavmg  come  from  them,  instead  of  leaving  diat  ta^  tci 
Bs,  to  whom,  eomparotively,  the  filet  ts  incKlferene. 
When  he  hears  this  called  a  war  of  necessity  and  defencs^ 
I  wonder  he  does  not  feel  ashaoied  of  4lik#  mtannMS 
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ivhich  it  spreads  over  the  whole  of  his  cause,  and  the 
contradiction  which  it  throws  among  the  greater  part  of 
his  ai^uments.  Will  he  meet  the  matter  fairly  ?  Will 
he  answer  to  this  one  question  distinctly  ?  If  France  had 
abstained  from  any  aggression  against  Great  Britain,  and 
her  ally,  Holland,  should  we  have  remained  inactive 
spectators  of  the  kst  campaign,  idle,  apart,  and  listening 
to  the  fray ;  and  left  the  contest  to  Austria  and  Prussia, 
and  whatever  allies  they  could  themselves  have  obtsuned? 
If  he  says  this,  mark  the  dilemma  into  which  he  txings 
himself,  his  supporters,  and  the  nation.  This  war  it 
called  a  War  unlike  all  other  wars  that  ever  man  was 
engaged  in.  It  is  a  war,  it  seems,  commenced  on  a 
difiercnt  principle,  and  carripd  on  for  a  different  pur- 
pose, from  all  other  wars  it  is  a  war  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  individual  nations  are  absorbed  in  the  wider 
considerations  of  the  mterests  of  mankind :  it  is  a  war  in 
which  personal  provocation  is  lost  in  the  outrage  oflfered 
generally  to  civilii3;ed  man  :  it  is  a  war  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  possessions,  the  morals,  and  the  religioo 
of  the  world :  it  is  a  war  for  the  maintenance  of  hoinu 
order,  and  the  existence  of  human  society.  Does  he 
then  mean  to  say,  that  he  would  have  sat  still,  that 
Great  Britain  would  have  sat  still,  with  arms  folded^ 
and,  reclined  in  luxurious  ease  on  her  commercial 
couch,  have  remaiqed  an  unconcerned  spectator .  of  diis 
mighty  conflict,-  and  have  left  the  cause  of  civil  onfer, 
government,  morality,  and  religion,  and  its  God,  to  take 
c^e  of  itself,  or  to  owe  its  preservation  to  the  mercemuy 
exertions  of  German  and  Hungarian  barbarians,  pro- 
yided  only  that  France  had  not  implicated  Great  Britam 
by  a  special  offence,  andjbrced  us  into  this  cause  of  di« 
vine  and  universal  interest  by  the  petty  motive  of  a 
personal  provocation  ?  He  will  not  tell  us  so ;  or,  if  he 
does^  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  hour,  will  he  hold  the 
same  language  to  our  allies  ?  Will  he  speak  thus  to  the 
r  ^piperor  r  Will  he  speak  thus  to  the  king  of  Prussia  ? 
WUl  he  teU  them,  that  we  are  not  volunteers,  in  this 
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cause  ?  that  we  havcf  no  merit  in  having  entered  into  it  ? 
Ithat  we  are  in  confederacy  with  them,  only  to  resent, a 
'separate  insult  offered  to  ourselves,  which  redressed, 
our  zeal  in  the  cause  at  least,  if  not  our  engagements  to 
continue  in  the  alliance  must  cease  ?  Or  if  he  would 
hold  this  language  to  those  powers,  will  he  repeat  it  to 
those  lesser  states  whom  we  are  hourly  dragging  int^ 
this  perilous  contest,  upon  the  only  pleaby  which  such 
an  act  of  tyrannical  compulsion  can  be  attempted  to  be 
palliated,  namely,  that  a  personal  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  French  is  not  necessary  to  their  enmity ;  but 
that,  as  the  league  against  the  people  is  the  cause  .  of 
human  nature  itself,  every  country  where  human  feelings 
exist  has  already  received  its  provocation  in  the  attroci- 
ties  of  this  common  enemy  of  human  kind  ?  But  why  do 
I  ask  him  whether  he  would  hold  this  language  to  the 
emperor  or  the  king  of  Prussia  ?  The  king  of  Prussia, 
sir,  at  this  moment  tells  you,  even  with  a  menacing  tone, 
that  it  is  your  own  war ;  he  has  demanded  from  you  a 
subsidy  and  a  loan ;  you  have  endeavoured  to  evade  his 
demand,  by  pleading  the  tenor  of  your  treaty  of  defen- 
sive alliance  with  him,  and  that,  as  the  party  attacked, 
you  are  entidedtothe  whole  of  his  exertions:  he  de- 
nies that  you  are  the  party  attacked,  though  he  applauds 
the  principles  upon  which  you  are  the  aggressor ;  and  is 
there  another  power  in  Europe  to  whom  our  government 
will  venture  to  refer  the  decision  of  this  question  ?  If  what 
I  now  state  is  not  the  fact,  let  me  see  the  minister  stand 
up,  and  contradict  me.  If  he  cannot,  let  us  no  longer  beac 
that  a  fallacy  should  be  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  the 
people  of  this  country,  which  would  be  treated  with 
scorn  and  indignation  in  every  other  corner  of  Europe. 
From  this  hour,  let  him  either  abandon  the  narrow 
ground  of  thb  being  a  war  of  necessity,  entered  into  for 
self-defence,  or  give  up  the  lofty  boast  of  its  being  a  war 
of  principle,  undertaken  for  the  cause  of  human  nature. 
Mr.  Sheridan  asked,  whether  our  arms  were  likely  to 
produce  in  France  a  govemnwnt  that  would  give  a  rea«. 
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pfmMn  ciqiMtatloii  of  dqralJMt  am)  aeettri^r  to  peace9 

j^othing  could  produce  thb  but  the  refonaatioo  wad 

union  c^  the  qation  of  Fr^ce :  aod  then  Aej  may  pre* 

scribe  their  own  terms  i  we  must  lie  at  their  mercjr.  The 

Ix^monrable  gentleman   then  asked»  whether^  with  aE 

our  boast  of  having  weakened  the  French  in  the  fast 

i:ampaign,  the  allies  were  nearer  to  the  objecl  they  haii 

|n  view  than  tliey  were  at  the  comrneaGement  of  liie 

war  ?    Qur  ^rst  ei^pectadons  were  founded  upon  the 

great  body  of  French  royalists,  who  were  now  destroyed 

and  annihilated.     Our  second  hope  was  derived  finom 

the  two  contending  factions  in  Francct    But  what  has 

happened  ?    To  uie  astonishment  of  the  world,   the 

.weaker  of  th^se  factions  has  not  only  extinguished  tfas 

other,  but  the  conquering  party  appear  from  diat  mor 

ment  tq  have  possessed  not  only  more  powers,   more 

energy,  and  more  confidence,  than  any  of  their  predeces- 

iors,  but  even  a  vigour  and  fascination  of  infiuence,  un^ 

paralleled  in  the  history  pf  mankind.    We  were  told 

|ilso,that  the  system  of  disgusting  and  cashiering  all  the 

pld  experieiiced  officers  must  create  insubordination  ani 

mutiny  in  the  army,  bring  down  the  vengeance  of  the 

soldiers  upon  the  convention,  and  establish  n  military 

tyranny.     Yet  the  reverse  was  the  &Qt :  notwithstandr 

ing  repeated  provocation^^  there  was  scarcely  an  instance 

pf  military  revolt  against  any  of  the  decrees.  The  meam 

of  supporting  these  armies,  we  were  told  could  not  last 

l^alf  the  cafnpaign  |  but  the  fact  flatly  contradicted  theez? 

pectation.    Thus  disappointed  in  our  negative  resources^ 

Jet  ys  endeavQur  to  ^nd  a  compensation  in  the  So* 

fcreased  strength  and  spirit  of  the  grand  alliance*    Whai 

was  the  state  of  the  allies  wh^n  we  entered  into  the  con* 

iederacy  ?  The  force  of  Austria  unbrqken,  though  ccm* 

peil^d  tp  at>andon  Brabant,  and  the  power  of  the  yeiet 

tan  trqpps  of  Prussia  absolutely  untripd,  though  the 

seasons  and  disease  had  induced  them  to  retire  from 

Champagne.    Wluit  is  their  sta^  now  ?    Defeat  hat 

l^kioed  tl)eir  ranks,  aii^  disgrace  1^  broken  their  ^ 
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rib    They  have  been  driven  across  the  Rhine  bf  Frencli 
lecjruits,  like  sheep  before  a  lion's  whelp,  and  that  not 
after  the  mishap  of  a  single  great  action  lost,  but  after 
ft  succession  of  bloody  contest  of  unprecedented  fury 
and  obstinacy*    Where  now  is  the  scientific  oonfidenoe 
with  which  we  were  taught  to  regard  Ae  efforts  of  dis.» 
Celine  and  experience,  .when  opposed  to  an  untrained 
multitude  and  unpractised  generals  f    The  jargon  ef  pnK 
fessional  pedantry  is  mute,  and  the  plain  sense  of  man  is 
left  to  its  own  course.    But  have  the  efforts  of  our  other 
dlies  made  amends  for  the  misfortunes  of  these  two  nrin* 
cipals  in  the  confederacy  ?    Have  the  valor  and  activity 
of  the  Dutch  by  land  and  sea  exceeded  our  expectations  f 
Has  the  Portuguese  squadron  lessened  the  extent  and 
lightened  the  expence  of  our  naval  exertions  t    Have 
the  Italian  states  whom  we  have  bribed  olt  bullied  into 
Dor  cause,  made  any  sensible  impression  upon  the  com« 
non  enemy  ?    Has  our  great  ally  the  empress  of  Russia 
contributed  hitherto  any  thing  to  the  common  cause,  ex- 
cept her  praises  and  her  prayers  ?    Are  all  or  any  c( 
them  in  better  spirits  to  act,  or  fuller  of  resource  to  act 
effectually,  than  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the 
hst  campaign  ?     But  let  me  (said  he)  throw  all  these 
considerations  aside,  each  one  of  which,  however,  would 
ttng^y  outweigh  the  whole  of  the  advantages  placed  ia 
the  opposite  scale  as  gained  by  the  allies,  and  let  me 
ask,  is  it  nothing  that  the  great  and  momentous  expe« 
riment  has  been  made,  and  that  a  single  nation,  roused 
by  a  new  and  animating  energy,  and  defending  what 
they  conceive  to  be  their  liberty,  has  proved  itself  to  bf 
a  match  for  die  enmity  and  the  arms  of  the  world  ?    I9 
the  pride  which  success  in  9uch  a  conflict  has  given  to 
the  individual  heart  of  every  man  who  has  shared  in  it 
to  be  estimated  as  nothing  ?    Are  the  triumphs  and  ro* 
wards  which  the  politic  prodigality  of  their ^vemmeat 
heaps  on  the  meanest  of  the  ranks  who  su&r  or  distin* 
guish  themselves  in  their  battles,  fruitless  and  of  no  eft 
4ect  ?    Or,  finally,  are  we  to  hokl  as  a  matter  of  slighp^ 
pons'^cratibn,  the  daripg  and  snthujM^^  spriti  soUt 
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citous  of  danger,  and  fearless  of  death,  which  gradually 
was  kindled  by  all  these  circumstances,  but  which  has  noli 
spread  with  electrical  rapidity  among  such  a  race  of  pc^ 
pie,  so  placed,  so  provided,  and  so  provoked  ?  Be  he  vriio 
he  may  that  has  reflected  on  all  these  circumstanceSi 
either  singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  and  shall  still  say  that 
the  allies  are  at  this  moment  nearer  the  attainment  of  their 
professed  object  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  fast 
campaign,  1  say  that  man's  mind  is  either  clouded  bjr 
passion,  or  corrupted  by  interest,  or  his  intellects  were 
never  straightly  framed. 

In  corroboration  of  his  general  position,  the  noble 

lord  next  details  to  us  the  manner  in  which  they  have 

either  neglected  or  oppressed  their  commerce.     I  have 

no  doubt  but  that  all  he  has  stated  on  this  subject  is  true, 

and  that  they  have  done  it  possibly  upon    system.    I 

should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  some  distinguished 

senator  in  that  country,  with  a  mind  at  once  heated  and 

contracted  by  brooding  over  one  topic  of  alarm,  had 

started  up  in  the  convention,  and  exclaimed,    *^  Pcri^ 

our  commerce,  live  our  constitution ! "  nor  more  should 

I  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  mass  of  the  people,  bow« 

ing  to  his  authority,  or  worked  on  by  fictitious  alarrois 

and  fabricated  rumours  of  plots,  seditions,  and  insux* 

rections,  should  have  improved  upon  this  patriotic 

hortation,  and,  agreeing  that  their  constitution  was 

tainly  to  be  preferred  to  their  commerce,  should  have 

conceived  that  they  could  not  thoroughly  shew  the  fer^^ 

vour  of  their  zeal  for  the  former,  so  well  as  by  an  uik 

Tlecessary  sacrifice  of  the  latter.     Whether  tlie  hint  <tf 

this  notable  axiom  was  taken  from  the  expressions  of  any 

enlightened  member  of  our  own  commercial  senate,  or 

whether  it  was  imported  into  this  house  from  France^  h 

what  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  decide.     The  only  rt^ 

suit  worth  our  consideration  is,  that  however  their  ne* 

gleet  of  commerce  may  have  abridged  them  of  the  lux* 

uries  and  even  comforts  of  life,  it  has  not  hitherto  car* 

tailed  them  in  the  means  of  military  preparation,  or 

slackened  the  sinews  of  wai;. 


The  honourable  gentleman  then  proceeded  ;to'  mention 
trhat  he  thought  an  unfair  statement  of  the  noble  lord 
respecting  the  levies  made  in  France  for  the  support  of 
the  war,  and  contended  that  they  were  only  intended  to 
answer  present  purposes^  and  to  subside  as  soon  as  a 
peace  should  take  place. 

The  noble  lord,  said  Mr,  ^  Sheridan,  not  content 
with  the  unfairness  of  overlooking  all  the  circumstances 
which  imperious  necessity  must  inevitably  impose  upoa 
a  country  circumstanced  as  France  is,  thinks  it  fair  and 
candid  to  contrast  the  proceedings  of  their  convention 
bn,  the  subject  of  supply  and  finance  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  British  minister,  and  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment !  fFe^  it  seems,  assist  commerce  insftead  of  op- 
pressing it.  H^e  lend  the  credit  of  the  public  exchequer 
to  our  private  merchants  ;  and  for  the  means  of  carrying 
>n  the  war,  not  even  voluntary  contributions  are  ex- 
>ected,  unless  it  be  in  little  female  keep-sakes  for  the. 
irmy,  of  gloves,  mittens,  night-caps,  and  under  waists 
:oats#  Certainly  the  contrast  between  the  French 
neans  of  supply  and  ours  is  obvious,  and  long  may  it 
continue  so  !  But  the  noble  lord  pursues  his  triumph 
>n  this  subject  too  far.  Not  content  with  simply  al-  * 
uding  to  it,  which  one  would  have  imagined  would  have 
inswered  sdl  his  purposes,  he  endeavours  to  impress  it 
nore  forcibly  on  our  minds,  by  making  a  regular  speech 
or  our  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  exultingly  de- 
nanding  what  we  should  say,  if  his  right  honourable 
riend  (Mr.  Pitt)  were  to  come  down  and  propose  to  the 
British  parliament  such  ways  and  means  as  the  minister 
f  finance  in  France  is  compelled  to  resort  to  ?  What 
bould  we  think  if  he  were  to  rise  and  propose,  that  all 
arsons  who  had  money  or  property  in  an  unproductive 
tate  should  lend  it  without  interest  to  the  public  ?  If 
c  were  to  propose,  that  all  who  had  saved  incomes^ 
'om  the  bounty  of  the  state  should  refund  what  they  had 
5t:cived  ?  .  What,  finally,  if  all  persons  possessing  for- 
ines  of  any  size  were  called  upon  to  give  up  the  whole 


during  the^war^  or  reserve  to  themselves  only  the  means 
6f  subsistence,  or  at  the  utmost,  180  pounds  a  yeart 
Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  that  if 
his  right  honourable  friend  were  to  come  down  to  us  wiA 
my  such  proposition,  he  would  not  long  retain  his  present 
situation.  And  with  such  a  consequence  inevitable,  he 
need  not  remind  us,  that  there  is  no  great  danger  of  our 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  making  any  such  experiment^ 
any  more  than  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  war 
in  this  country  vying  in  their  contributions  with  the 
abettors  of  republicanism  in  that.  I  can  more  easiljr 
fancy  another  sort  of  speech  for  our  prudent  minister.  I 
can  more  easily  conceive  him  modestly  comparing  himsdf 
and  his  own  measures  with  the  character  and  conduct 
of  his  rival,  and  saying,  *^  Do  I  demand  of  you,  weakbf 
citizens,  to  lend  your  hoards  to  government  without 
interest  ?  On  the  contrary,  when  I  shall  come  to  pro- 
pose a  loan,  not  a  man  of  you  to  whom  I  shall  not  hol^ 
out  at  least  a  job  in  every  part  of  the  subscription,  ant 
to  usurious  profit  upon  every  pound  you  devote  to  tfaa 
necessities  oi  your  country*  Do  1  demand  of  you  mj 
fellow  placemen  and  brother  pensioners,  that  you  shouU 
sacrifice  any  part  of  your  stipendsto  the  public  exigency? 
On  the  contrary,  am  I  not  daily  increasing  your  emolu* 
ments  and  your  numbers  in  proportion  as  the  country 
becomes  unable  to  provide  for  you  ?  Do  I  require  of 
you,  ihy  latest  and  most  zealous  proselytes,  of  you  who 
have  come  over  to  me  for  the  special  purpose  of  suj^Kwt- 
ing  the  war— ^a  war  on  the  success  of  which  you  sc4enia- 
ly  protest,  that  the  salvation  of  Britain,  and  of  civil  so- 
ciety itself,  depends— Do  I  require  you,  that  you  shouH 
make  a  temporary  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  human  nature, 
of  the  greater  part  of  your  private  incomes  ?  No,  gca- 
.  tlemen,  I  scorn  to  take  advantage  of  the  eagerness  of 
your  zeal ;  and  to  prove  that  f  think  the  sincerity  rf 
your  zeal  and  attachment  to  me  needs  no  such  test.  1 
will  make  your  interest  co-operate  with  your  principle  ; 
I  will  quarter  many  of  you  on  the  public  supply. 
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of  calling  on  you  to  contribute  to  it ;  and  ^vhile  their 
whole  thoughts  are  absorbed  in  patriotic  apprehensions 
£>r  their  country,  I  will  dexterously  force  upon  others 
the  fiivourite  objects  of  the  vaaity  or  ambitiouof  their 
lives.** 

After  inveighing  with  much  irony  and  at  much  length 
against  the  minister,  and  the  deserters  of .  his  own  party  J 
Mr.  Sheridan  cotered  into  the  question  so  frequently 
urged;  ^^  With  whom  shall  we  treat  ?"  |ind  answered, 
•*  With  those  who  have  the  power  of  the  French  govern- 
ment in  their  hands/*  I  nevqr  will  disdain,  saia  he,  to 
treat  with  those  on  whom  I  maki^  war;  and  surely 
lio  wise  nation  ought  to  persevere  in  tlie  idle  diadam  of  a 
negociatlon  with  those  that  are  a  match  for  them  in. 
frar. 

Mr.  Sheridan  entered  into  a  detail  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  campaign,  to  shew  that  government  had  no( 
displayed  a  single  exertion  beooming  the  dignity  of  the 
Bation,  or  calculated  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  war. 
He  detailed  several  instances  of  apparent  mismanage* 
fueot,  and  thought  it  a  duty  be  owed  bis  cot^stituents  to 
inquire  imo  our  own  object  in  the  war,  and  those  of  out 
aHies,  who  evidently  had  objects  very  diflferent  from 
what  this  country  could  be  supposed  to  entertain. 
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'    I  have  hitherto  deferred  giring  «ny  opinton  on  the  talents  of  eat' 
nent  speakers,  till  I  could  present  the  reader  with  sometliing  tte 
night  justify  the  encomiums  passed  upon  them :  a^  the  foUowiDg  is 
one  of  the  most  memorable  of  Mr.Fox*s  speeches,  I  shall  prefix  to  it  a 
sort  of  character;  the  best  I  can  give,  of  this  celebrated  man.     I  riul 
begm  with  observing  generall  jr,  that  he  excdled  afl  his  eotempofraiies 
in  the  extent  of  hi^  knowledge,  in  .the  clearness  and  distinctness  of 
his  views,  in  quickness  of  apprehendon,  in  plain,  practical  com- 
mon sense,  in  the  full,  strong,  and  absolute  possession  of  his  sub* 
ject.     A  measure  was  no  sooner  proposed,  but  he  seemed  to  hare  an 
mstantaneous  and  intuitive  perception  of  all  its  various  bearings  and 
eonsequences ;  of  the  manner  in  which  it  would  operate  on  the  differ* 
ent  cbu»ses  of  society,  on  commerce  or  agnculture,  on  our  domesdc  or 
foreign  policy  ;  of  the  difficulties  attending  its  execution  ;  in  a  word>of 
all  its  practical  results,  and  the  comparative  advantages  to  be  gaSned 
either  by  adopting  or  rejecting  it.    Me  -  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  interests  of  the  Afferent  parts  of  the  community,  with  th» 
minute  and  com^rficated  detidls  of  poUtiGal  economy  with  our  ex- 
ternal relations,  with  the  views,  the  resources,  and  the  maxims  of 
other  states.     He  was  master  of  all  those  facts  and  circumstances 
which  it  was  necessary  td  know  in  order  to  judge  fairly  and  deter- 
fnine  wisely  ;  and  he  knew  them  not  loosely  or  Ughtly,  but  in  mn»- 
ber,  weight,  and  measure*;  He  had  also  stored  his  memory  by  read* 
ing  and  general  study,  and  improved  his  understanding  by  the  lamp  of 
history.    He  was  well  acc^uainted  with  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of 
the  best  authors,  with  the  maxims  of  the  most  profound  politicKms, 
with  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  states,  with  the  genend  pasaoos 
of  men,  with  the  characters  of  different  nations,  and  the  lavrs  and  con-. 
stitution  of  his  own  country.     He  was  a  man  of  a  large,  capacious^ 
powerful,  and  highly  cultivated  intellect.    No  man  could  know  more 
than  he  knew  ;  no  man's  knowledge  could  be  more  sound»  more 
plain  and  useful ;  no  man's  knowledge  could  lie  in  more  connected  and 
tangible  masses  ;  no  man  could  be  more  perfectly  master  of  his  ideaa» 
could  reason  upon  them  more  closely,  or  decide  upon  them  more  im- 
partiaJIy.    His  mind  was  full,  even  to  overflowing.    He  was  so  ha- 
^  bitually  conversant  with  the  most  intricate  and  comprehensive  trains 
^f  thought,  or  such  was  the  natural  vigour  and  exuberance  of  his 
mind,  that  he  seemed  to  recal  them  without  any  effort.     His  ideas 
quarrelled  for  utterance.     Instead  of  ever  being  at  a  loss  for  them,  he 
was  obliged  rather  to  repress  and  rein  them  in,  lest  they  should  over- 
Whelm  and  confound,  instead  of  informing  the  understandings  of  his 
hearers. 

If  to  this  we  add  the  ardour  and  natural  impetupsity  of  his  mind,  his 
qpkk  «fiaaibility»  his  eageroesif  in  gH  defence  of  truthi  and  his  impa^ 
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^Mce  of  every  tfaong  that  looked  Hke  iptk  or  ar^ceor  affbclei^ioaf 
We  ^Kall  be  able  in  aome.  measure  to  account  for  the  charader  of  hb 
eloquence.  His  thoughts  came  crowding  in  too  fiist  for  the  slow  anA 
inechanical .  process. of  spoech.-  What  he  saw  in  an  instant*  he  touM 
jenly  express  iju^rfectiy,  i^ord  bv.word*  and  aentoAoe  a£ber  seotoice. 
He  would}  if  he  couldi  <^  have  bared  his  swellii^  heart*"  and  laU 
open  at  once,  the  itch  treasures  of  knowledge  with  which  his  boaoqa 
was  fraught.  It  is  no  wonder  that  tliis  difference  between  the  rapiditjr 
of  his  feelings*  and  the  formal  round^Lbout  method  of  communicating 
them*  should  produce  some  disorder  in  his  frame  ;  that  the  throng  vf 
his  ideas  should  .try  to  overleap  the  nan*ow  boundaries  which  coiv- 
fined  themi  and  tumultuously  break  down  their  pri3on-dooxs*  instead. 
of  waiting  to  be  let  out  one  by  one*  and  following  patiently  at  doe  iiv- 
tervs^s  and  with  mock  dignity,  like  poor  dependents*  in  the  train,  of 
^ords  :— >that  he  should  express  himself  in  hurried  sentences*  ininvc^ 
luntary  exclamations*  by  vehement  gestures,  by  sudden  starts  ai^l 
bursts  of  passion*  I:. very  thing  shewed  the  agitation  of  his  mind* 
His  tongue  faltered*  his  voice  became  almost  saffocated*  and  his  face 
was  bathed  in  tears,  ite  was  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  his  subject* 
He  reeled  and  staggered  under  the  load  of  feeling  which  oppressed 
him*  He  rolled  like  the  sea  beaten  by  a  tempest** .  Whoever,  havr 
ing  the  feelings  of  a. man*  compared  him  at  these  times  with  his 
boasted  rivalr-v-his  stiff,  straight,  upright  figure,  his  gradual  contor- 
tions, turning  round  as  if  moved  by  a  pivot,  his  solemn  pauses,  his 
deep  tones,  (<  whose  sound  reverbed  their  own  hoUowness,"  must 
[lave  said,  This  is  a  man  i  that  is  an  automatonf-  If  ^ox  had  wanted 

*  See  an  excellent  character  of  Fox  by  a  celebrated  and  admirable 
writer,  which  appealed  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  November,  180^ 
from  which  tliis  passage' is  taken  as  nearly  as  I  could  recollect  it. 

t  I  ought  to  beg  pardon  of  the  polite  reader  for  thus  rudely  contraaU 
ing  these  two  celebrated  men  and  leaders-of  parties  together.  It  has  of 
late  become  more  fashionable  to  consider  them  in  the  light  of  the 
tlnltcd  Friends.  But  as  I  am  no  sign-painter,  I  hope  I  may.  be  ex* 
cused  for  not  adhering  exactly  to  the  costume  of  the  times.  Thisagree- 
able  idea  might  however,  if  skilfully  executed,  be  improved  lafo  a  very  • 
appropriate  sign  for  the  tap-room  of  the  house  of  commons.  My  Lord 
Howick  the  other  day  drew  a  pleasing  picture  of  them  shaking  hands 
in  Elysium.  It  must.be  owned  that  this  is  pretty  and  poetical.  Happy* 
well  assorted  psdr  !  Methinks  I  see  you,  bowing  to  one  another*  with 
repeated  assurances^of  friendship  and  esteem,  but  half  believed,  jusi 
like— -lord  Grenville  and  lord  Howick  in  the  Park  I  This  wa^  probaUjr 
what  his  lordship  had  in  his  mind  at  the  time  i  biU  ^as  OMr  youn^^  oiatom 
generally  love  to  shew  that  they  have  read  the  classics,  so  perhaps  his 
lordship  was  willing  to  shew  that  he  had  not  forgot  them.  It  is  pleasing 
to  see  great  men  sweetening  the  cares  of  state  with  the  flowers.of  po« 
etical  allusion ;  condescending  to  turn  with  a  benien  countenance  fkim 
the  serious  realities  of  life,  to  the  lighter  scenes  oi  fable  and  romance  | 
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^nu  be  wmM  htkiMl  ktd  it>bcie  it  'wm  ti6t  1M  dttMdtor  dTHbitfrii 
iK>f  ^«<Mi}d  itha¥«  suited  With  tli6  ttt)rli(  ^lib  tftoqufefiee.  ItwnKtfb. 
obj^et  to  BiniHith  4t>VeF  the  aftfu^e^A  andiatficAxies  tShaa  tit^aoutk 
bjrthe  graoefoIfieM<»f  hftaumner^  itnd  to  fit  O^  ftttenckm  tsT  fislnMt^ 
er6  0litli6pcmi|>«idiMnitido^htetfMd^.  Lord  CImirtiKk  tJ wAyfc  aum» 
to  commandetheM  (  ht  AdtHst  tiy  tb  cofiYnifce  ttoii)%tot-teuvef  |iui>U 
theii*  uHderBtafidings  bf  tibe  great^f  streftgtli  todvfeh^mfettCe  of  1ft 
own ;  to  awe  them  b^  a  setise  of  peiMnal  eop^tfoflty ;  and  he  tlieMi» 
'fofe  wiia  Obliged  to  attuifte  a  Mty  and  dignified  ndatmen  It  ^wn  fti 
him  they  boi^9  Aot  to  truths  and  whiBitevef  telated  to  hhtmtffi  mat 
therefore  have  a  tendency  to  inspire  Yespeet  and  adndratkib.  tmlM^i 
I  he  wolild  Deyer  hate  attempted  to  jguii  thtt  as^etidant  trv^  ttooAl 
minds  dmt  he  did)  if  either  his  mind  br  body  had  been  dilfofent  ttom 
whbt  they  we^  i  if  his  temper  had  not  tirged  htm  to  eontrol  and  ooni* 
mand  otbers^of  if  his  peraomid  advitntagts  had  not  fenabledbimtl^ 
^cure  that  kind  of  authority  wfakh  he  coveted.  Bnt  It  wouM  IttM 
been  r]dkuio\is  iaJ^o:ft  td  liate  sffeeted  dtbor  tlie  smooth  t^siitifaffiq!^ 
the  stately  grarity  of  the  one,  or  the  prondi  domineetm^^  impodhf 
dignity  of  the  other ;  or  even  if  he  coold  have  ^ucteedted«  It  ^woqUI  dol^ 
liateinjufedthe  efiect  of  his  speeches.*  Wiiac  hehidtDfely  ontrasM 

Still  wandering,  (as  in  their  boyish  days)  with  Dido  and  .£oeas,  mit 
taking  an  imaginary  trip  {torn  Downing  street  to  the  Etysian  Fleldib 
and  from  the  £1}  ^an  Fields  back  again  !  After  all,  t  do  not  loiow  ttnf 
it  would  be  any  disgrace  to  Mr.  Fox  to  associate  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  Qm 
Other  World,  if  We  recollect  the  company  he  kept  in  this.  Lei4 
H.  I  believe,  on  the  same  occasion,  quoted  Dryden,  and 
pared  the  late  duke  of  Brunswick  to  Darius.  Really,  hlft 
'ship*s  resfcarthfes  In  poetry  are  iastohishlng ;  they  are  almost  a  __ 
tensive  and  profound  as  his  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  £i!kTot>e»  or  el 
.the  late  of  battles  !  There  is  some  excuse,  however,  for  thid  last  inMi* 
tioned  quotation,  as  though  the  passage  quoted  Was  by  no  mefm 
new  in  itself,  yet  the  particular  application  bf  it  must  certainly  Iwl^ 
t»cen  v^ry  tew  to  his  lordship^s  mind,  and  one  which  tho  pubft 
might  not  have  be^n  disposed  to  give  lum  credit  for  witfiout  aonft 
pdsltiire^vidcnce,  iTo  complete  the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  notMoa^ 
tnore  was  wanting  but  fer  the  whole  house  to  have  joined  chonn  la 
this  tiftbcting  and  Well  known  specimen  of  elegiac  sadness,  mrticidtfo 
ly  as  it  had  been  already  set  to  music,  one  would  suppose  for  this  f^ 
ry  purpose. 

*  There  is  an  admirable,  judicious,  and  truly  useful  remark  in  die 
preface  to  SpenSer,  (not  by  Dr.  Johnson,  for  he  left  Spcnfter  cot^ 
fiis  pOets,  but  by  o>i<?  Upton,)  that  the  question  was  not  whetfieri 
'better  poem  might  not  have  been  written  on  a  different  plan^but  whe- 
ther Spenser  would  have  written  a  better  one  on  a  different  nlaa.  I 
'wish  to-apply  this  lb  Fox*s  ungainly  manner.  I  do  not  mean  to  a^ 
that  his  manner  was  the  best  possible,  (for  that  would  be  to  aay  tla* 
lie  was  the  gre&te«l  ttiaO  conceivable^)  but  that  k  was  the  best  fin^luBi. 
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gdby  tlie  wIMit;  of  Ui  IJbai^  Ms  «iM(|Me  ii4'fh«mr(j)i  knd#* 
M|^  ol  fait  ititejeet  Jt  WM  hl»tetfbeM  IhM^ii^  M  fiit  tf^^  ttMnetdoft 
af  Itte  hoimnf  jxnoa  kbMKMlf^  buiim  hlii'«ilb)iM  $  tb  i4f«l  <t  titers^  t(^ 
fcmriy  ttmi  fiwi^wM^totlaftyi ;  thft  wily  ifciMiitiaiwP'tf  i^liarf^  th<y 
i^ifoiTed  «»  lie  cotttiMtid  mkOk  Ywpttit^  mmWf  #<«  the^  %ltie^flt^ 
tif  fato  Dfifbtat*  rabd  iMb  iniitld  be  iMHttliMleli]^  t^e  ettm^HheMof  his 
mmtnmwf  by  gitkif^  a  loo^  to  Ms  feeiihg«i  md  bjr  alieintfi<^  iht  tMiA 
iMrfiMU  fbfgetfukiess  of  hlitisdlf>  etid  of  whst  oihem  tkouglit  of  him^ 
Tlie  MOtAent  a  man  ^ews  you  tkihbt  by  aflR»ctad  wor#»  or  looks  or 
gebtiaroa,  tiUA  he  is  thinhifig  of  hhttst^  and  yooi  that  he  iti  t^ng  either 
10  pl#aae  or  terfeify  yoa  ihi#  eomt^ftaiiee^  there  is  an  end  at  onte  to  that 
IdLad  of  eliK)oeftce  whfchowesittielfoetto  thefoiy^eoftntthyandtoyoiir 
^onfldoDce  m  the  aiiMerity  of  the  speaker.  ItwashoivevertothecooS- 
deiic^  ifiiB[^fod  by  the  eamestnesa  abd  siititiUelty  of  his  itiimoer,  thift 
WtftL  was  kidoMed  for  nMMhs  titati  half  the  efibe%  of  his  speeeht^  Some 
dUiere  (aa  Lord  Lsnsdown  for  iyiatii)ee)ifiif(ht  possess  n€bHy  as  mock 
Aflformatbittv  at  aflumt  a  knowledge  of  the  sitoatien  ta\^  interests  of  tto 
mumuy ;  but  they  iMmted  that  ttetA^  that  animadoo,  that  enthusiasm, 
tetdeep  atftse  of  the  importance  of  the  sab|eet,  whieh  remG^^es  all 
d»riit  >ar  aiispfeion  from  the  minds  of  the  heareri)  and  communicates 
lie  tMvti  "warmth  to  every  breasts    We  may  convince  by  argument 
Idoae  i  but  it  it  by  the  interest  we  ^scover  in  the  success  of  our  rea- 
iltoinr  B,  that  lire  persuade  others  to  feel  and  act  With  us.    There  afo 
nw  clrcamststiaes  which  Fox's  tpeeches  and  Lord  Chatham's  had  in 
eommdni'tbef  are  idike  distinguished  by  a  kind  o( plain  downright 
fOTMMWi  -aense,  and  by  the  vehemen<:e  of  their  manner.    But  stitt 
thcae  ia«  freast^ifferenoe  betwee>Q'them  in  both  these  respects.    Fas: 
k  hit'opaMtt  was  governed  by  facte— ^hatbatti  was  more  influenced  , 
by  die  feedhuge  of  others  respeeting  ttiose  facts.  Fox  endeavoured  to 
fnAoat  what  the  oonsequetices  of  any  measure  would  be  ;  Chatham 
attenrted  only  to  iirliat  people  would  think  of  it.    Ifoi  appealed  to  the 
yiictioat' Mason  of  tnairidad  ;  Chatham  to  popular  prejudice.    The 
fAenfelledthe'encroaohmentt  of  powei^by  supplying  his  hearers  with 
agguiirtsiu  aififetst  it ;  tiie  other  by  rousing  their  pasuons  and  iairmlng 
tiwsBrreseiitment  againatthose  who  wbtUd  rob  them  of  their  birthrights 
Thair  Ttehemaike  and  impetuosity  arose  also  froth  very  dtffeaent  meU 
Mga.    Itt  C^iatianaa  it  wa^  pride^  pataioU)  self-will,  impatience  often; 
txxin  a  •tketerminatioii  to  have  his  drwn  way^  to  carry  fvery  thing  be* 
fare  imn*  ;  in  Fox  it  was  pure  good  nature^  a  sinetere  love  of  truth,  an 
ankm-attadiment  to  what  he  concdved  to  be  right ;  an  angiieus  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  and  liberties  of  mankind.    Or  if  we  suppose  that 
ambition  had  tldien  a  strong  hold  on  both  their  minds^  yet  their  am- 
htticm  was  of  a  very  different  kiiid  t  in  the  one  it  was  the  k>ve  of 

•  This  may  seem  to  contradict  what  I  have  bef6re  said  of  Chat  ham- 
that  he  spoke  like  a  man  who  was  discharging  a  duty,  Sec.  but  I  there 
i^kc  of  the  tone  he  assumed,  or  his  immediate  feelings  at  the  time;  ra^ 
mer  tbaii  of  the  real  motives  by  which  he  was  actliated. 
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^ippoiite  tkiB'tiMme  two  poriiwipimK  both  m  thtir  en^'  ted  im^ 

4eDC7..  Tlip  ffnaioriginates  in  a  aelfirfi«  hniigiity » dMuociaiiiH^  ^Hii>t 

4be  Qtberin  a  aottal  mA  f^MNOft  •eosibilitf » t^^ 

'CffteemofodiMty  tMl  MsioiMly  beat  vpos  gttoinfrinmtedl'fll^iBMb 

The.Qoe  gra^n  at  immediate  power  by  «Af  means  witfai»  ks  i^acki 

thexUhefT  if  it  does  not  a^oare  ka^actieilaby  themieB  of  vittnefCt  l&m 

vefera  them  to  a  standani  which  comes  theoeanet  to  tfe— the  fisiol^ 

;rested  applause  of  oar  countryrSii^tbe  eelighteBed  jttd|{me«t«C|ieete- 

a>ity.    The  love  of  fiBoneis  co9naiaU»e  with  the  stoadieat  attachmeatie 

^NUidpley  and  indeed  streDgtbeoa  andsiAppomsk  ;  whuseastbe  iove 

4^  powers  where  this  Is  the  ruling  pa4aion«.iteqittres<be  ancrificeef 

jirinciple e(t every  tnrny  andis  inoonoistiaQt  e^en with -tlie  ahodofw ef 

at.    I  do  not  mean-  to  say  that.  Fox-  had  no  k>Fe  ^  power, 

Chatham  no  love  of  &me,  (this  would  be  re^ersiftflr  ^  ^v^ 

Jiuma^  nampe^)  but  that  the  one  principle  predonJnMed  ia  tiie 

jMid  the  other  in  the  odiecb  My  iieaderwiUdibmegi!nft«nfiiedoeifl» 

supposes  that  in  attempting  to  despiibe  the  ^chaoieleQaAfdUennt 

speakers  by  contrasting  their  general  qvaUli^i  I  mean  any  tbiagte* 

yondthemorear/eatv  bnt.  it  is  neeeaasry ,ta  jtoecaribe  titoae  q[— iiiiri 

simply  and  in  the  abstractf  i/xsjrd&T  to  make  the  <iiatiiicliaift  iBUMi' 

gible«  Chatham  reseated  say  attaick  made  apen  the  ctese  lof  Kbettyt frf 

which  he  inras  the  avowed  champ^ooyss  ttiindignity  offsredee  lainaBft 

Pox  felt  it  as  a  stain  upon  the  honour  of  his  ceunftryf  and  an  an  injaiEy 

to  the  rights  of  his  fellow  citizens.    The  one  vasewafed  by  biai 

passions  and  pvrposeS)  with  very  little  regard  to  the  .ooaneqiieai 

the  sensibility  of  the>other  was  rousedi  and  hiapasstonahwUed  a 

generous  flame,  by  a  rm^  intenest  in  whatever  related  to  liae  welfine  of 

mankind,  and  by  an  intense  and  earnest  oootemptatiim  of  the  nania 

quences  of  the  m^easwes  he  opposed*    It  was  this  anjoa  of  the  ^esl  af 

t^e  patriot  with  the  ^lightened  knowledge  of  the  stateanBanf.tiiaK 

gave  to  the  eloqnence  of  Fjos  Ita.  morc^than  mortal  eiiengf ; 

Tvarmedt  expanded,  penetrated  every  beaomu    He  reiiad  «a 

force  of  truth  and  natune  alone ;  the  refinements  of  phitoaoyisy^  ^ 

^^on^  and  pagei«itry  of  the  inugiaatien  imto  forgotten*  ar 

light  and  frivoloas  ;  the  fate  of  natioas,  the.  welfarexif  miUaM 

suspended  as  he  spq^  ;  a  torrent  of  manly  «)0<pn»ce  peimed 

jhis  heart,  bore  down  eyery  thing  in  its  course,  and  aaifniaed  uHo  a  • 

;mome^tary  sense  ef  human  .fee&ag  the  breathang  eorpaes,  ibe  wire* 

moved  puppets,  the  stuffed  figures^  the  flesibte  mschiBery»  the  i^  deaf 

and  dumb  things*'  of  a  c^a^xu 

I  find  (I  do  not  know  how  Ae/^ftder  feels)  that  •&  is,dtfficidt  la 
writes  character  of  Fox  without  mnnipg  into  insipidity  araxlnwa* 
gaiice.  And  the  reason  of  this  iS)  there  are  no  splendid  contrasts,  aa 
striking  irregularities,  no  curious  distinctions  to  work  iq;>on  ;  no  **jatn 
fing  frieze,  buttress,  nor  coigne  of  ^vantage/'  for  the  imaginatioo  Itf 
take  hold  ot  It  was  a  plain  marble  ^lab,  inscribed  in  plain  Ic^^blc 
.  Characters;  without  either  tueroglyphics  or  carvii^g*    '^'^'^  V]9&  tte 
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dkwtoBrt  aid  manly  limpiidty  ine?cry  tbinn^  tfiit  if  did*  Tte 
whole  of  hb  character  may  indeed  be  sumiaed  up  in  two  werda— • 
elfengtb  and  aimpikity.  Fox  waain'  the  data  of  eomnon  ment  but 
ht  'wm  the  first  kitfaal  class.  Though  it  ia  eaay  toideaciibe  the  difier^ 
oaees  of  thinifs,  nothings  is  more  ififfieuit  tfartn  to  describe  their  de* 
gieeaorquantitiea.  Id  what  i  ampgeing  to^sayv  Ihope  1  ahaUnotbe 
snepected  of  a  deaigi>  to  under  rate  hia  poweta  of  miodt  when  in  faefe 
I  am  only  trying  to  ascertain  their  nature  and  direction.  Tliedegre* 
ud  extent  to  which  im  possessed. theia  can  ocdy  bo  knowft  by  tt$d* 
iagf  er  indeed  by-  haiong  heard  his  speeches^ 

Hia  iBSndy  as  I  have  already  saidt  waa>  I  oooceive)  purely  huiaHeaU, 
aid  having  saidthia»  I  have  I  believe  said  alL    But  perhaps  it  irilh- 
beaeceasary  to  explain  a  litUe  farther  what  Imeen.     I  mean*  theD>. 
that  his  memory,  was  in  an  extraonfinavy  degree  tenadousof&cts^ 
Ihatthey  were  crowded  together  in  hia  mind  without  the  least  per^ 
piesityy  oroonfiision;  that  there  was  no  chain  of  censetpiences  to<r 
vait  for  his  powers  of  eomprehenskm  ^  that  the  different  parta  aiid  ra«s 
nificatioiis  of  his  subject  were  never  so  involved  and  ioitricate  but  that 
Ihey  were  easily  ittsenlangled  in.  the  dear  priam  of  hia  understanding*' . 
The  bans  of  his  wiadom  was  eacpezience.t  howeveis  he  not  only  knew, 
what  had  happened  ;  but  by  an  ex««t  knowledge  of  the  roAl  sfealsr 
oCtUiigay  he  couU  ahmys  lell  what  in  the  common  course  of  evetitar 
would  happen  in  future.    The  force  of  his*  mind  was  exerted  upon: 
IsBla  :  as  long  aa  he  could  lean  directly  upon  thesoy  as  long  as  he  hadl 
the  actual  ohjeeta  to  refer  to^  to  steady  lumaelf  by>  he  could  ana}yso> 
hecosild  combine»he  could  compare  and  reason  upon  themiwith 
^e  utmoat  einetness  ;  but  hecon&daet  reason  out  of  them.    He  waa 
what  is'uadaratood  by  a  nmiter^qf^t  reasoner.    He  was  better  ac«^ 
quaioied.with  the.  concrete  msBses  of  things^  their  substantial  forms^ 
sad  ptactical  connections)  than  with  then:  abstract  nature  or  general 
dafinitinna.    He  was  a  man  of  extensive  information^  of  somd  know 
Wge*  and  clear  undemtaoting,  rather  than  Uie  acute  observer  or 
pielbund  thinker*    He  was  the  man  of  busineas^  the  accemplisbed 
ststesaaauv  rather  thas  the  philoaopheri    Hia  reasomaga  were  gene* 
rally  speakingy  calculations  of  certidn  positive  results*  which)  the  dtua 
iieuig  given*  must  follow  as  matters  of  course*  rather  than  unexpected 
sodreoaote  trutha  dmwn  from,  a  deep  ins^ht  into  human  nature*  and 
the  subtle  appKcation  of  general  principles  to  particular  caaes.  They 
consisted  chMfly  in  the  detail  and  cemUnation  of  a  vast  mamber  of 
itemain  anascowit*woribed  by  the  known  rules  of  politacaiarithme* 
tic ;  not  in  the  discovery  of  bdd*  comprehensive*  and  original theorema 
in  the  science*    They  were  rather  acts  of  memory*  of  continued  at* 
tentioQ*  of  a  power  of  bringing  .all  his  ideas  to  bear  at  once  opcm  a 
single  point*  than  of  reason  or  invention.    He  was  the  attentive  ob* 
server  who  watches  the  various  effects  and  successive  movements  of 
^  loachine  already  constructedi  and  can  tell  how  to  manage  it  while 
it  goes  on  a&  it  has  always  dMie ;  but  who  knows  little,  or  nothing  uf 
^e  principles  on  which  it  is  constructed*  nor  how  to  act  it  righx*  if.  it 
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becomes  diterderedf  exoept  b^.the  most  cemmonaiKl 
dient*.  Burke  was  to  Fox  what  the  geometriciaA  la  to  te 
chanic.  Mnch  has  been  said  of  ^  die  prophetic  laiiui''  of  Mr. 
Pox.  The  same  epithet  has  been  applied  to  Mr.  Burke  till  kbs 
become  proverbtai.*  It  has  I  think  been  applied  withont  nack  m* 
son  to  either.  Fox  wanted  the  scientific  past,  Bixrke  wviied  ib 
practical.  Fox  had  too  little  imaginrndon^  Burke  had  toe  sack: 
that  ia,  he  was  careless  of  filets,  he  wasled  away  by  hU  pasikiiilo 
look  at  one  aide  of  a  question  only.  He  had  not  that  fine  tem&iSlf 
to  outward  impressions,  that  nice  tact  of  drcumstances,  vbkk  k 
tiece^ry'  to  the  cohaummate  politician.  Indeed*,  hia  wiitoiw 
more  that  of  the  legislator  than  eSf  the  actire  fltoieeman.  ThejrM 
tried  their  8treng;th  in  ^  Ulyssea*  bow  of  poBticiana,  the  Freack  Si* 
nolutioD  I  and  they  were  both  foiled.  Fox  indeed  foretold  tbo  ssc* 
eess  of  the  French  in  combating  with  fiureign  powers.  ButtldsvKM 
taore  tiian  what  everv  friend  of  the  Hberty  of  France  fbruaw  orisn* 
fold  as  well  as  he.  AH  those  on  the  aame  side  of  ^e  questatt  mtt 
inspired  with  the  same  eagaclty  on  the  subject.  Burkes  on  thsothtf 
hand,  aeems  to  hate  been  betoe^hand  v/Uh  the  poblie  in  ibrMhl 
the  internal  disovdeps  that  would  attend  the  revohltioBv  and  its  d6* 
mate  failure ;  but  then  it  is  at  least  a  ques6an  whether  hedkiaBt 
make  good  his  own  pradictiona  :  and  certainly  he  aaw  into  tht  canei 
and  cionnectlon  of  events  much  more  clearly  after  they. had  ksppiM^ 
than  before.  He  was  however  undoubtedly  .a  profouifed  comnuntiMr 
on  that  ApocalyticiU  chapter  in  the  histoiy  of  human  nature,  vIbbI 
I  do  not  think  Fox  was.  Whether  led  to  it  by  the  events  er  oolr  te 
saw  thoroughly  into  the  prkic^^s  that  opemted  to  produce  thca; 
and  he  pointed  them  out  to  others  in  a  msmier  which  could  aot  b* 
mistaken.  I  can  conceive  of  Burke,aa  the  geniuaof  the  storm)  pank* 
ed  over  Paris,  the  centre  and  focus  of  anaix^hy,  (so  he  would  Imfi 
believe)  hovering  <<  with  mighty  wings  outspread  over  the  abjnit  ^ 
rendering  it  pregnant/'  watching  the  pasaioos  of  men  gntfhttllf  •* 
folding  themselves  in  new  situations,  penctratbg  those  hiddnfl^ 
tives  which  hurried  them  from  one  extreme  into  another,  amsK 
and  analysing  the  piindplea  tliat  alternately  pervaded  the  fait  4** 
otic  mass,  and  extracting  the  elements  of  order  and  the  cecaentcf  ii* 
cial  life  frean  the  decomposition  of  all  society ;  while  ChaifesFssii 
the  mean  time  dog^d  the  heels  of  the  atties,  (all  the  way  cafiiag^ 
to  them  to  stop)  with  his  sutler's  bag,  his  muster-roll,  and  anaf  ^ 
timates  at  his  back.  He  said,  You  have  only  ifty  thousand  inNf^ 
^e  enemy  have  a  hundred  thousand  :  this  place  is  dismaDded»  ke0 
make  'no  resistance  :  your  troops  were  beaten  la«t  year,  they  W0 
therefore  be  disheartened  this.  This  is  excellent  sense  and  sound  w 
soning,  but  I  do  not  see  what  it  has  to  do  with  philosophyi    Bnt  s^ 

*  Even  Mr.  Shee  has  adopted  this  expression  vAthrttp^^ 
Burke,  who  never  adopts  any  expression  tiU  it  is  grown  socatpntt^ 
that  he  cannot  possibly  be  accused  of  i^agiarism* 
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wa8  it  necessary  that  Fox  should  be  a  philotopher  ?  Whf,  tn  the 
first  place,  Burke  was  a  philosopher;  and  Fox,  to  keep  up  with  him, 
must 'be  so  too.  In  the  second  place>  it  was  necessary,  in  order  that 
his  indiscreet  admirers,  who  have  no  idea  of  greatness  but  as  it  c<on- 
tlists  in  certain  names  and  pompous  titles,  might  be  able  to  talk  big 
about  their  patron.  It  is  a  bad  compliment  we  pay  to  our 
Idol,  when  we  endeavour  to  make  him  out  something  different 
fit>m  himself;  it  shews  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  what  he  was. 
I  have  heard  it  ssdd  that  he  had  as  much  imaginadon  as  Burke.  To 
this  extravagant  assertion  I  shall  make  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  very 
cautious  and  moderate  answer :  that  Burke  was  as  superior  to  Fox  in 
this  respect  as  Fox  perhaps  was  to  the  first  person  yoti  would  meet 
in  the  street.  There  is  In  fact  hardly  an  instance  of  imagination  to 
be  met  with  in  any  of  his  speeches ;  what  there  is,  is  of  the  rhetorical 
Und.  1  may,  however,  be  wnong.  He  might  excel  as  much  fai 
profoun<l  thought  and  richness  of  fancy,  as  he  did  in  other  things  ; 
though  I  cannot  perceive  iu  However  when  any  one  publishes  "^in 
book  called  The  Beauties  of  Fox,  containing  the  original  reflectiotft} 
brilliant  passages,  lofty  metaphors*  See.  to  be  found  in  his  speeches, 
without  the  detail  or  connection,  I  shall  be  very  neady  to  give  the 
point  up. 

In  logic  Foic  was  inferior  to  Pitt— indeed,  in  all  the  formalities  of 
eloquence,  in  which  the  latter  excelled  as  much  as  he  was  deficient 
in  the  soul  or  substance.  When  I  say  that  Pitt  was  superior  to  Fox 
in  logic,  I  mean  that  he  excelled  him  in  the  formal  division  of  the 
subject,  in  always  keeping  it  in  view,  as  &r  ashe  chose  ;  in  bemg  able 
to  detect  any  deviation  from  it  in  others ;  in  the  management  of  his 
l^eneral  topics  ;  in  being  aware  of  the  mood  and  figure  in  which  the 
argument  must  move,  with  all  its  nonessentials,  dilemmas,  and  alter^ 
natives ;  in  never  committiiig  himself  nOr  ever  suffering  his  antago* 
nistto  occupy  an  inch  of  the  plainest  ground,  but  undercover  of  a 
syllogism.  He  had  more  of  ^<  the  dazzling  fence  of  argument,**  as  It 
bas  been  called.  He  was,  in  short,  better  at  his  wcapoii.  But  then, 
tmfortunately,  it  was  only  a  dagger  of  lath  that  the  wind  could  turn 
aside  ;  whereas  Fox  wore  a  good  trusty  blade,  of  solid  metal,  and 
real  execution. 

I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  inquire  whether  Fox  was  a  man  of 
strict  virtue  and  principle  ;  or  in  other  words,  hpw  far  he  was  one  of 
those  who  screw  themselves  up  to  a  certain  pitch  of  ideal  perfection^ 
who,  as  it  were,  set  themselves  in  the  stocks  of  morality,  and  make 
mouths  at  their  own  situation.  He  wasnot  oner  of  that  tribei  ai\cl 
shall  not  be  tried  by  their  self-denying  ordinances.  But  he  was  en- 
dowed with  one  of  the  moat  excellent  natures  that  ever  fell  to  the- 
lot  of  any  of  God*s  creatures.  It  has  been  said,  that  ^  an  honest 
men^s  the  noblest  W6rk  of  God.*'  There  is  indeed  a  purity,  a  ret^- 
tude,  an  integrity  of  hearty  a  freedom  fVom  every  selfish  bias, 
ami  flitlister  motive,  a  manly  simplicity  and  noble  disinterested- 
ness of  feeling,  which  is,  in  n»y  o^isiioo? .  to  te  prefa(eid>Wfoe. 
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«Tei7  othef  gift  of  nature  or  art.  There  is  a'  g^featness  of  8oq|i 
that  is  superior  to  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  understanding.  TUi 
strength  of  moral  character,  which  is  not  only  a  more  vAiable  M 
a  rarer  quality  than  strength  of  understanding  (as  we  are  oftner 
led  astray  by  the  narrowness  of  our  feeliogs,  than  want  of  know* 
ledge)  Fox  possessed  in  the  highest  degree.  He  was  superior  to 
every  kind  of  jealousy,  of  sitspicion,  of  malevolence  ;  to  etery  na^ 
row  and  sordid  motive.  He  was  perfectly  above  every  species  rf 
duplicity,  of  Ibw  art  and  Running.  He  judged  of  every  thing  id  the 
downright  sincerity  of  his  nature,  without  being  able  to  impose  apoe 
himself  by  any  hollow  disguise,  or  to  lend  his  support  to  any  U^ng 
unfair  or  dishonourable*  He  had  an  innate  love  of  truth,  of  jus&Ci 
of  probity,  f  whatever  was  generous  or  liberal.  Neither  his  tdtt- 
cation,  nor  his  connections,  nor  his  situation  in  life,  nor  the  kMr  io* 
trigues  and  virulence  of  party,  could  ever 'alter  the  simplicity  of  iiis 
taste,  nor  the  candid  openness  of  his  nature*^  There  was  an  elastk 
force  about  his  heart,  a  freshness  of  social  feeling,  a  warm  glowing 
•humanity,  which  remained  unimpaired  to  the  last.  He  was  by  ni- 
ture  a  gentleman.  By  this'  I  mean  that  he  felt  a  certam  deference 
and  respect  for  the  person  of  every  man  ;  he  had  an  unaffected  fiuk- 
ness  and  benignity  in  his  behaviour  to  others^  the  utmost  liben&y 
In  judging  of  their  conduct  and  motives.  A  reifined  humanity  cod* 
sdtutes  the  character  of  a  gentleman.*  He  was  the  true  friend  of  to 
countnr,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a  statesmen  to  be  so.  But  las 
love  of  his  country  did  not  consist  in  liis  hatred  of  the  rest  of  maoklni 
I  shall  conclude  this  account  by  repeating  what  Burke  said  of  bim 
at  a  time  when  his  testimony  was  of  the  moat  value.  <<  To  bis  great 
and  masterly  understanding  he  joined  the  utmost  possible  degree  of 
moderation  ;  he  was  of  the  most  artless,  candid,  open,  and  benevoteot 
diapositiou  ;  •  disinterested  in  the  extreme  ;  of  a  temper  mild  and  pit- 
cable,  even  to  a  iralt  \  and  without  one  drop  of  gaul  in  his  constkn* 
tion,^* 


X)n  the  same  Subject. 

He  expressed  his  earnest  desire  to  know  for  what  pur- 
pose  we  were  engaged  in  war»    From  the  speedi  of 

•  To  this  character  none  of  thosfe  who  could  be  compared  with 
him  in  talents  had  the  least  pretensions,  as  Chatham,  Bnrke,  F^ 
Ice.  They  would  black^guard  and  bully  any  man  upon  the  sSgfatest 
proYOC^tiioni  or  lUffureoce  of  qpinioo* 
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Ae  noble  lord  (MorntogtQn)  he  fully  understood^  that 
wbile  the  Jacobin  government  existed  in  France,  no  pro- 
positions  for  p^ace  could  be  made  or  received  by  us. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  though  he  reprobated 
a  Jacobin  government,  had  in  the  former  year  declared, 
that  would  be]  no  bar  to  a  negotiation,  provided  the  safe* 
ty   of  Holland  and  the  navigation  bf  the  Scheldt  werer* 
secured.     Hej  actually  opened  a  negotiation  with  persons 
holding  their  authority  from  the  Jacobin  government  of 
France,  with  M*  Dumouriez  and  M.  Chauvelin.     Had 
peace,  in  consequence  of  these  negotiations,  been  then 
preserved,  what  would  have  become  of  that  reasoning  t 
tie  should  be  told,  perhaps,  peace  was  not  the  object 
they  had  in  view.     The  truth  of  this  was  indeed  proved 
by  the  haughty  conduct  of  lord  Grenville  towards  M« 
Chauvelin  :  ministers  began  a  negotiation  which  they 
bad  no  design  to  perfect ;  they  only  sought  a  pretext  for 
reconciliDg  the  minds  of  the  people  to  war,  in  whicli 
they  had  previously  determined  to  embark.     The  ob* 
ject  was  then  said  to  be,  to  protect  an  ally  ;  the  real  ob- 
ject was  the  subversion  of  the  ruling  power  in  France. 
Is  it  then  at .  last  decided,  that  we  are  to  stake  the 
wealth,  the  commerce,  and  the  constitution  of  Great 
Britain,,  on  the  chance  of  compelling  France  to  renounce 
certain  opinions,  for  which  we  have  already  seen  they 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  ?    Mr*  Fox  contended, 
that  every  state  had  a  full  right  to  regulate  its  internal 
government;  and    asserted,  that   the  manifesto  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  had  oc- 
casioned all  the  excesses  of  the  French.     Upon  the  sub- 
ject of  acts  of  aggression  previous  to  tlie  war,  this  dif> 
ference  subsisted.    France  was  always  ready  to  negotiate; 
the  Briti^  government  invariably  refused.    The  form^ 
expressed  the  strongest  dislike  to  war,  and  took  every 
step  to  avoid  it ;  the  latter  not  only  shewed  an  inclination 
ibr  war,  but  endeavoured  to  inflame  and  provoke  hos- 
tiUties#    Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  consider,  whether  such 
4  pe9pe  with  France  as  might   be  attaiuable,  was  so- 
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desirable  as  to  induce  as  to trekt ;  ttid  whetfier  aftiliiit 
in  the  negotiation  would  be  attended  with  suoh  dangerooi 
consequences  as  ought  to  induce  us  not  to  haaard  die 
attempt.  He  noticed  the  great  differciiGe  of  our  condoot 
with  respect  to  France  and  Poland ;  and  csdied  die  ^ 
tentidn  of  the  house  to  jthe  nature  of  every  peace  thtf 
had  ever  been  made.  What  offence  or  what  prctcBsioo 
bad  appeaiced  on  the  part  of  France  at  present  totswdi 
this  eotmtry,  which  had  iK>t  occurred  in  the  mffi^ 
Louis  XIV  ?  That  monarch  was  a  declared  eaemyto 
bur  revcdulion  ;  he  corresponded  with  the  Jacobites  of 
England  ;  he  endeavoured  to  overturn  our  estabtidincnt 
in  church  and  state  ;  he  invaded  Holland,  and  coniioeii 
not  his  projects  of  conquest  to  the  banks  of  the  Rbiw< 
Let  us  be  satisfied  with  the  best  security  we  can  procuit, 
taking  care  by  our  vigilance  and  conduct,  that  the  po»* 
er  with  whom  it  is  made  shall  have  no  temptation  to 
break  it.  Were  France  to  accede  to  our  wishes,  anJ 
take  Louis  XVH.  for  their  king,  would  ministers  in  nak* 
.  mg  a  peace  cede  to  them  the  places  they  have  taken  f 
No— the  secretary  of  state  says,  we  must  have  an  iw 
demnification  for  our  expences  in  the  war.  What  tto 
would  be  the  language  of  the  French  nation  ?  Thcf 
would  complain  of  the  deprivation,  and.  seiae  the  W 
opportunity  of  again  entering  upon  a  war.  What  sec* 
rity  are  we  to  have  for  peace,  even  upon  the  terms  ?*• 
scribed  by  ministers  ?  He  then  pointedly  ridicuied  dx 
boast  of  victory  in  his  majesty's  speech,  and  said,  if  ^ 
advantages  were  such  as  m  ere  represented,  we  could  »• 
sume  the  dignified  character  of  dictating  the  terms  d 
peace.  The  right  hon.  secretary  had  stated,  that  otf 
object  tn  the  West  Indies  was  to  obtain  some  indemni* 
fication  for  the  expences  of  the  war.  This,  however  was 
a  distinct  object  from  giving  such  a  government  to  Fiance 
as  ministers  might  think  it  safe  to  treat  with,  and  in  smae 
respects  contradictory.  Whatever  islands  we  took  f^ 
Louis  XVIL  we  must  wish  to  keep  ;  and,  as  we  « ishcd 
to  keep  the  islands,  must  wish  that  Louis  XVII.  wka 


wotild  iiave  a  light  to  itkmatid  them,  should  not  be  re* 
stored.    Since  the  close  of  the  last  sessions  of 
the  sueeesses  of  the  French  against  both  their  ii 
and  external  enemies  had  been  such,  that  Mr.  Fox  con- 
tended, there  was  no  probability  of  soon,  if  ataH,  van«- 
qfuishing  that  country.    With  respect  to  what  had  been 
urged  of  the  ruinous  state   of  their  finances,  he   re«>^ 
membcred  similar  statements  bad  been  made  during  tht 
American  war.    There  was  then  much  talk  of  a  vagrant 
congress,  which  was  no  where  to  be  found,  of  their  mU 
.  serable  resources,  and  their   wretched  paper  money  at 
SOO  per  cent,    dbcount,  of  which^  with  any  few  half- 
pecne  you  had  in  your  pocket,  you  might  purchase  t^ 
the  amount  of  100  dollars.     The  Americans  were  repre«> 
sented  as  exercising  on  each  other  the  most  intolerable 
tyranny,  on  the  royalists  the  most  unheard  of  cruelty  ; 
and  it  w*as  then  said,  ihat  if  such  principles  were  suf- 
fered to  exist,  if  the  cause  of  America  was  ultimately 
successful,  there  was  an  end  of  all  civilized  government ; 
England  must  be  trodden  in  the  dust     ^*  Yet  then  (said 
Mr.  Fox)  r  recommended  negotiation,  and  lived  to 
see    Great   Britain   treat  with  that  very  congress,  so 
often  vilified  and  abused)  and  the  monarchy  remain  in 
'  sufficient  vigour.    God  gram  that  I  may  not  see  her 
treat  with  the  present  government  of  France,  in  cir- 
cumstances less  favourable  for  making  peace  than  the 
present ! — Mr.  Fox  then  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  by 
a  negotiation  for  peace  we  might  gain  much,  and  could 
lose  little.    We  should  at  least  gain  the  point  in  thia 
country,  of  having  it  generally  believed,  that  the  war  was 
defensive  ;  we  should  diminish  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
French,  who  would  be  disgusted  with  the  refiisal  of  the 
Jacobins  to  treat. 

Mr.  Fox  stricdy  insisted  on  the  misconduct  of  mi- 
lusters  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  particularly 
noticed  the  fitilure  of  the  expedition  against  Dunkirk, 
and  the  evacuation  of  Toulon.  A  plan  was  projected, 
said  he,  for  making  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  France, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Moira.    When  wc 
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ijtek  ithy  thiett  expedition  was  so  long  talked  of,  and  ne* 
ver  undertaken,  the  right  honourable  secretary  tells  us, 
that  it  was  delayed  for  want,  of  troops.  What,  when 
we  had  at  last  hit  upon  apian  which  was  .to  conduct 
us  to,4he  gates  of  Paris,  were  we  obliged  to  abandon  it 
fyt  want  of  men  ?  Were  no  Hanoverians,  Hessians,  or 
even  Austrians,  to  be  found  ?  Miserable  indeed  must 
be  the  alliances  contracted  by  the  minister,  if  neither 
those  whose  cause  he  had  undertaken  to  support,  nor 
those  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  pay,  would  furnish  him 
with  men  sufficient  for  an  expedition,  the  success  of 
which  might  have  redeemed  30  many  miscarriages! 
J)id  he  defer  that  expedition  till  winter,  because  the 
difficult  navigation  of  the  coast  of  Normandy  was  pecu- 
liarly safe  at  that  season  ?  Or  did  he  choose  to  dcby 
it,  because  then  the  prince  of  Cobourg  would  be  unaUe 
to  act,  and  of  consequence  the  French  troops  in  diat 
quarter  would  be  disengaged  ?  Thus,  with  a  spirit  worthy 
of  a  British  minister,  magnanimously  displaying  his  con- 
tempt of  danger,  and  his  disdain  to  take  the  enemy  at 
a  disadvantage;  defying  every  obstacle  of  the  season,' 
and.  braving  the  collected  force  of  their  armies. 

Knowing  these  transactions,  Mr.  Fox  contended  that 
it  would  be  the  most  contemptible  sycophancy  to  concur 
in  an  address  to  his  majesty,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  war  had  been  successful.  With  respect  to  the  avi* 
dity  with  which  different  states  had  put  themselves  un- 
der our  protection,  the  duke  of  Tuscany  had  been  copu 
pelled  by  menaces;  'our  conduct  to  the  Genoese  had 
been  modelled  on  the  same  principles  ;  the  Swiss  cantons 
were  prohibited  from  holding  any  commerce  with  France* 
The  courts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  had  the  wisdom 
and  firmness  to  jesist  every  art  and  menace  to  induce 
them  to  relinquish  their  system  of  neutrality.  At  the 
time  when  ministers  were  inveighing  against  the  French 
as  invaders  of  the  rights  of  nations,  they  were  themselves 
daringly  infringing  the  rights  of  independent  states.  They 
issued  an  order  for  seizing  on  American  vessels  bound  to 
ihe  West,  Indies,  and  have  only  retracted  it  from  a  dread 


rf  the  power  of  that  country.     How  infinitely  superior, 
tnust   appear  the  spirit  and  principles  of  general  Wash- 
ington,   in  his  late  address  to  congress,  compared  witfal 
Ae  policy  of  modern  European  courts  !  Illustrious  ihan  ! 
deriving  honour  less  from  the  splendour  of  his  situation* 
than  from  the  dignity  of  his  mind  ;  before  whom  all  bor- 
rowed  greatness   sinks  into  insignificance,  and  all  the 
princes  and  potentates  of  Europe  (excepting  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  family)  become  little  and  contemptible  t 
He   has  had  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  any  tricky 
of  policy  or  arts  of  alarm  i  his  authority  has  been  suf-i 
ficiently   supported  by  the  same  mdans  by  *which  it  was 
acquired,  and  his  conduct  has  uniformly  been  character-^ 
ised  by-  wisdom,  moderation, "and  firmness*     Hei  feel** 
ing  gratitude  to  France  for  the  assistance  received  fronV 
her  in  that  great  contest  which  secured  the  independehcer 
of  America,  did  not  choose  to  give  up  the  system  oP 
neutrality  in  favour  of  this  country.     Having  once  laid' 
down  that  line  of  conduct,  which  both  gratitude  and 
policy  pointed  out  as  most  pro{)er  to  be  pursued,  noti 
all  the  insults  or  provocation  of  the  French  mitiister  Ge* 
net  coulji  at  all  put  him  out  of  his'  way,  or  bend  him 
from  his  purpose.     Entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  wel- 
fare of  a  great  people,  he  did  not  allow  the  misconduct 
of  another,  with  respect  to  himself,  for  one  moment  to 
interrupt  the  duty  which  he  6wed  to  them,  or  withdraw, 
his  attention  from  their  interests^     He  had  no  fear  of 
the  Jacobins  ;  he  ^It  no  alarm  fVbm  their  principles,  and 
considered  no  precaution  as  necessary  in  ofder  to  stop 
flieir  progress.     The  people  over  ivhom  he  presided  he 
knew  to  be  acquainted  with  their  rights  and  their  duties. 
He  trusted  to  their  own  good  sense  to  defeat  -  the  effect 
of  those  arts  which  might  be  employed  to  inflame  or 
mislead  their  minds  ;  and  was  sensible  that  a  government 
could»  be  in  no  danger,  while  it  ^retained  the  attachment 
^d  confidence  of  its  subjects — attachment,  in  this  in- 
stance, not  blindly  adopted;  confidence  not  implicitly 
given,  but\arising  from  the  conviction  <5f  its'  excellence, 
«nd  the  e;cperience  of  its  blessings.     1  pamiol   indeed 
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(added  Mr*  Fox)  help  admiring  the  wisdom  and  thefo- 
tune  of  this  great  man  ;  nut  that  by  the  phrase  fortuM 
I  mean  in  the  .  smallest  degree  to  derogate  from  his  me- 
tit.  But,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  talents  and 
exalted  integrity,  it  must  be  considered  as  singularly  fo^ 
tunate,  that  he  should  have  experienced  a  lot,  whichso 
seldom  falls  to  the  portion  of  humanity,  and  have  passed 
through  such  a  variety  of  scenes^  without  stain  and  with- 
out reproach.  It  must  indeed  create  astonishment,  tbat 
placed  in  circumstances  so  critical,  and  filling  for  a  se* 
ries  of  time  a  station  so  conspicuous,  h^s  character 
ahould  never  once  have  been  called  in  question ;  that 
he  should  in  no  one  instance  have  been  accused  eitber 
of  improper  insolence,  or  of  mean  submisslop,  b  Us 
transactions  with  foreign  nations.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  him  to.  run  the  race  of  glory,  without  experieDcii{ 
the  smallest  interruption  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  career. 
The  breath  of  censure  has  not  dared  to  im|)each  the  pa- 
rity  of  his  conduct,'  nor  the  eye  of  envy  to  raise  its  ma- 
lignant glance  to  the  elevation  of  his  virtues.  Sucb  has 
been  the  traiiscendant  merit  and  the  unparalleled  fatt  d 
this  illustrious  man  !  But  if  the  maxims  now  heldibri 
were  adopted,  he  who  now  ranks  as  the  asserter  of  his 
country's  freedom,  and  the  guardian  of  its  interests  and 
honour,  would  be  deemed  to  have  disregarded  &nd  be* 
trayed  that  country,  and  to  have  entailed  upon  bin* 
^If  indelible  reproach^  How  did  he  act  when  insulted 
by  Genet  ?  Did  he  consider  it  as  necessary  to  aveugB 
himself  for  the  misconduct  or  madness  of  an  individidi 
by  involving  a  whole  continent  in  the  horrors  of  war! 
No  ;  he  contented  himself  with  procuring  satisfaction  for 
the  insult,  by  causing  Genet  to  be  recalled  ;  and  tbm 
at  once  consulted  his  own  dignity  and  the  interests  i 
his  country,  Happy  Americans  I  while  the  whiriwind 
flies  over  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  spreads  cfcij 
where  deflation,  you  remain  protected  from  its  <»fi^ 
fill  effects,  by  your  own  virtues  and  the  wisdom » 
your  government.  Separated  from  Europe  by  an  io* 
mense  ocean,  you  feel  not  the  effects  of  those  prejiKliccs 
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and  passions  which  convert  the  boasted  seats  of  civi* 
lization  into  scenes  of  horror  and  bloodshed*  You  pro* 
fit  by  the  folly  and  madness  of  the  contending  nations^ 
and  afford  in  your  more  congenial  clime  an  asylum  to 
those  blessings  and  virtues  which  they  wantonly  contemn^ 
or  wickedly  exclude  from  their  bosom  I  Cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace  under  the  influence  of  freedom^  you  ad- 
vance by  rapid  strides  to  opulence  and  distinction ;  and 
if  by  any  accident  you  should  be  compelled  to  take  part 
in  the  present  unhappy  contest^  if  you  should  find  it 
necessary  to  avenge  insult,  or  repel  injury^  the  world 
will  bear  witness  td  the  equity  of  your  tentiments  and 
the  moderation  of  your  views,  and  the  success  of  your 
arms  will,  no  doubt^  be  proportioned  to  the  justice  of 
your  cause  1 1  have  now  nothing  more  with  which  to  trou« 
ble  the  house ;  I  am  sensible,  indeed^  that  at  this  advanc** 
fed  hour  I  havci  already  detained  them  too  long*  But  I  was 
anxious  to  put  the  question  upon  its  true  footing,  and 
to  free  it  from  that  misrepresentation  iii  which  it  has  been 
so  studiously  involved*  We  have  of  late  been  to  much 
tccustomed  to  invective  and  declamation  (  addresses  to 
oar  prejudices  and  passions  have  been  substituted  instead 
of  appeals  to  our  reason.  But  we  are  met  here,  not  to 
declaim  against  the  crimes  of  other  states,  but  to  con* 
suit  what  are  ^e  trtie  interests  of  thb  countiy.    The 

Juestion  is  not,  what  degree  of  abhorrence  we  ought  to 
sel  of  French  cruelty^  but  what  line  of  conduct  we  ought 
td  pursue,  consistently  with  British  policy.  Whatever 
our  detestatioa  of  the  guilt  of  foreign  nations.  We  ara 
Bot  called  to  take  upon  ouirselves  the  task  of  avengers } 
we  are  bound  only  to  act  as  guardians  of  the  welfare  of 
those  with  whose  eonceras  we  are  immediately  entrusted. 
It  is  upou  this  footing  I  have  argued  the  questiou*  Mr. 
Fox  concluded  by  proposing  an  amendment,  recommend- 
iag  to  his  majesty  to  treat  for  a  peace  with  France  upon 
mk  and  honourable  terms,  without  any  rcferente  to  im 
eaiisting  form  of  govanmenL 
Vox.  IL  «0 
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MR.  ADAIR  • 


On  the  introduction  of  Foreign  Troops  info  the 

Kingdom: 


He  contended,  that  so  far  from  the  king  being  «»• 
powered  to  maintain  foreign  troops  without  the  conseat 
of  parliament,  he  could  at  no  period  of  the  £nglish  U^* 
tory  call  out  the  native  troops  without  that  Gonsait» 
During  the  operation  of  the  feudal  laws,  die  mocuvdbl 
did  not  levy  troops  merely  as  kings,  but  as  the  tenitorisl 
lords  of  the  country.  That  at  common  law  there  exist» 
ed  no  right  in  the  crown  to  embody  any  armed  font 
within  the  country,  was  clear  from  the  first  estaUidlr 
ment  of  the  militia  in  the  reign  of  Charles  U.  At  4it 
time  the  greater  part  of  the  feudal  tenures  were  abrJirfi; 
ed,  and  the  system  of  national*  defence  founded  lapOf 
them  of  course  fell  to  the  ground.  In  their  istead, 
liament  established  a  regular  national  militia^ 
they  knew  that  the  king  by  his  prerogative  had  no  popF* 
er  to  provide  for  internal  defence.  From  that  time  4 
system  had  been  gaining  ground  of  having  a  regular  bo^ 
of  forces,  in  the  nature  of  a  standing  army,  which  ht4 
become  in  some  degree  a  necessary  measure.  -  But  tl^ 
army  must  be  annually  voted  by  parliament,  and  a  laii* 
tiny  bill  yearly  passed  for  its  regulation.  The  jealouy 
of  parliament  on  the  prerogative  of  the  crowDi  Xo-  Vovf 
troops,  commenced  at  a  very  early  period,  and  .wv 
>  evinced  by  several  acts  and  resolutions  of  parliamesU  , 
In  the  reign,  of  Edn^ard  ILL  an  act  was  passed-  whick 
enacted,  that  no  person  should  be  called  out  of  the  ahire  ' 
in  which  he  livedo  excepts  in  cases  of  insumctitti  or 
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invasion ;  and  he  could  not  conceive  our  ancestors  would 
he  guilty  of  such  a  solecism  in  politics  as  to  prevent  the 
drawing  fctrih  our  native  forces  except  in  times  of  ^x-* 
traocdmary  danger,  and  yet  leave  to  the  crown  the  right 
of  bringing  into  the  •  kingdom  an  indefinite  numbef  of 
foreign  troops  whenever  it  pleased.  The  25th  of  the 
same  king  restricts  this  military  force  to  such  as  were 
bound  by  their  tenure  and  possessions  to  defend  the  coun-*- 
try.  Respecting  the  militia,  though  composed  of  persons 
neculiarly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  the 
king  is  not  by  law  wholly  invested  with  the  control  of 
these  troops:  even  incase  of  the  utmost  exigency,  he' 
b  not  empowered  to  call  them  out  without  first  ac- 
quainting parliament,  if  it  is  at  that  time  sitting  ;  and  if 
not,  it  shall  be  convened  within  fourteen  days,  and  the 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  laid  before  it.  If^ 
however,  his  majesty  was  vested  with  the  power  of  in- 
troducing what  pumber  of  foreign  troops  he  pleased  into 
the  kingdom,  this  jealous  caution  of  the  legislature  was 
totally  useless  and  inefiicient.  From  the  silence  of  the- 
bill  of  rights  respecting  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  ia 
this  instance,  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  the  existence 
ofsimha  prerogative.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that 
aeveratof  the  most  valuable  privileges  of  British  subjects, 
Miich  diey  hold  under  Magna  Charta^  and  the  Habeas 
Carpus  act,  did  not  exist,  since  they  had  not  been  re:, 
ciiced  in  the  bill  of  rights.  The  act  of  settlement,  and 
tf e  naturalization  bill,  cleariy  prov^  that  this  preroga- 
tive did  not  exbt  ia  the  crown.  Mr.  Adair  confessed 
himself  no  enemy  to  the  ordinary  prerogatives  of  the 
c^wn,  which  were  known,  defined,  and  legal ;  but  the 
pkrogative  which  appeared  to  him  dangerous,  was  that 
prerogative  which,  if  it  at  all  existed,  was  unknown, 
Undefined,  and  unascertained.  With  respect  to  what 
"had  been  said  by  im  honourable  gendeman  concerning 
the  acquiescence  oi  those  who  had  firamed  the  act  of 
settlement  in  the  subsequent  introduction  of  foreigti 
*n)ops,'this  was  it  a  ^me  when  there  was  an  <^en 
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t^beBfam  ki  ^  country ;  the  pKsett  wAxa&ae^m^U 
reign  ttoops,  he  thought,  miglM  be  faHy  jiuiSfied  «•  *» 
^grounds  of  nectsaity  and  hwaanUy -;  jandihe  ah»ttUi  Jam 
considet^d  that  tbere  was  litdc  bmtt  iw  jeahwjs  U 
Hot  the  assertSoh  of  this  prctogatlve  T)njceeded  *■«» 
fiuuter  ^Mch  give,  occasiott:  for  metae  dHtn  comiMB 
jealousy,  "when  the  «ne8dan  was  'between  4i)e  prewp* 
tives  of  ibt  crbUm  and  ihe  law  ictf  ithe  iffid* 


MR.  DU^U^AS. 


On  a  Mv^n  fbr  raiimg  f^tftteh  Timpt  jUir  the  Stmt 

t 

JusTfFiE©  the  war  •upon  the  ne&dons  mrUch  JwYcbeo 
«o  cifeti  demifed,  and  ticotised  thoac  gentlemen  of  io' 
consisftendy*  who  objectted'toitiBnot  just  noriieccafliiyi 
fcecJau&e  tliey  had  pledged  theitiselves  in  its  support;  a» 
added  to  this  the  lurthcfiiiconisBsfcencr  of  opposingcvoT 
treasure  adopted  by  the  lexeoo^ive  jp^vfeitiment  for  i^ 
jnaintenance,  Wlth're8pecttb>the  present ^easmJ^J* 
left  it  to  tht  ivbdom  and  disccmtoient  of  thelwwsc  !<>*• 
45ide,  whether  it  was  tjne  which  tended  to  ^^^^^^ 
t)bject'of  the  war  or  not,  and'heiroiild  imparfiatty  ah* 
ty  that  decision,  Theipresfent jpower  of  ^jvaafx^''^^^ 
eontended»  held  by  the  most  ipnecarious  of  aH  1*^ 
tenures ;  and  he  thought  Ae  great  haSsf  of  the  pcoF 
w^re  far  from  attached  to  the  prefecnt  otmstitotion ;  ^ 
in  proof  of  this  he  ment&med  the  immense  ciBQ|p»t*B8 
which  had  taken  place;  the  massacres,  -and  the  an*** 
Tity  ofiife  and|>ropcr^«    liloAiBg  bu*  proWMB  «* 
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OcttiK  forward*  and  raise  their  whok  force  against  the 
«Hni»cit]i(m»    The  (oauipatioa  of  Fnmoe  was  ineompatthle 
OTith-the  exiblenoeof  ^^thergQv^rninentB ;  and  tiU  we  oould 
OYertfarow  itheir  sfsfee«i  of  politics^  we  must  not  faofie  fcr 
peace  or  ^curity.     la  tim  endeavour  he.(hought  it  xigfat 
(o  unite  with  «ia  persooB  who  had  the  same  reasons  with 
ourselrTes,  and  who  ^caUed  upon  the  jQritish  oatiou  ito  give 
tiiem  ndrma*     Whatever  m^t  tie  the  advwtages  we  de- 
lived  from  an  insulated  situation,  we  oonjd  not  remain 
,Ba&  while  such  opinions  were  disseminated  near  us^  and 
propagated  by  force  of  arms.    The  authod^  of  ^books 
and  the  dictates  of  common  sense  ^establidied  the  maxioK 
that  the  government  of  one  country  might  inteffere  with 
and  subvert  another  under  .certain  ciroumstanoes.     Thia 
was  a  matt^  of  apecuhdive  pcdicy  applicable  to  internal 
liiscords  in  time  of  peace ;  but  i*  a  state  of  warfere  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  say,  we  should  not  do  every  thin|; 
to  distress  and  destroy  the  government  with  which  we 
were  at  war.     It  was  the  part  of  ministers  to  consider 
the  enemy  as  an  enemy,  and  devise  means  to  bring 
them  either  to  reason  or  to  ruin«     The  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Fox)  had,  he  said,  dwelt  with  much  plausibility 
upon  the  calamity  of  retaliation  :  this  he  said  it  had  fre- 
quently been  necessary  to  exercise,  however  painful  the 
task.     It  lay  with  the  emigsants  to  consider  the  probable 
effects  of  retaliation,  and  they  had  weighed  it  well  and 
asked  for  arms.  None  could  accuse  government  of  com- 
pulsion in  this  instance  ;  the  emigrants  h^^i  themselves 
adopted  the  measure,  and  none.could  deny>the  wisdom  of 
their  choice  ;  no  mto  of  feeling  or  magnanimity  could  act 
otherwise.  With  respect  to  this  measure  having  a  tenden^ 
ey  ti>  pvcdong  die  war,  Mr*  Dundas  aHowed,  that  the  con- 
gests we  hadviade'in'the  East  and  W^t^Indies  hadnot 
the^sameefeet  as  conquestsin.Francemigfat  have  had  i 
.  7et-8till,'by<erippltngin  seme  degree  the  resources  of  the 
war,  they  must  accelerate  peace.    We  could  not  however, 
he  contended;  hope  for  peMe*  and  svourity  without  n 
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total  changcf  in  the  government  of  France.  Govemmedt 
had,  he  said,  been  blamed  the  last  session  for  not  af« 
fording  earljr  assistance  to  the  mal-oontents  and  royalists 
'in  La  Vendee.  If  it  were  expedient  to  risque  our  na- 
tional safety  and  honour  in  the  hands  of  sm  undisciplined 
scattered  band,  such  as  that  in  La  Vendee,  how  mudi 
more  so  to  take  into  our  pay  a  strong  concentrated  bodjr 
of  men,  disciplined,  oppointed,  and  commanded  by  men 
eminent  for  military  honour  and  talents  (  Such  an  ann^ 
was,  he  said,  not  only  equal  to  prbdi^es  in  itself,  but 
must  acquire  strength  and  numbers  as  it  proceeded.  Aa 
hon.  gentleman  had  mentioned  500,000 :  he  should  re- 
joice to  find  so  many ;  and  though  that  gentleman  had 
questioned  the  ability  to  find  resources  for  suck  a  num- 
ber except  from  this  country,  he  conceived  that  a  much 
N  smaller  number  would  in  a  s^ort  time  render  aid  fixmi 
this  country  totally  unnecessary,  by  putting  a  prosperous 
pmod  to  the  war,  recovering  their  rights,  and  terminat- 
.ing  the  calamities  of  France* 


MR.   GREY. 


On  Mr*  Fitt^s  Mot  ion  far  mnpoxvering  his  Majesty  to 
secure  and  detain  all  Persdns  suspected  of  Designs 
,    against  his  Crown  and  Government. 

He  asserted,  that  if  any  evil  h^d  &i:isen  from  the  doctrine 
of  applying  to  the  people  instead  of  .to  parliament,  the 
chancellor  of  the  excfi^uer  was  to  be  considered  as 
the  cause.  If  the  language  of  applying  to  the  people  . 
for  a  parliamentary  reform  was  criminal,  Mr.  Grey 
said  he  had  himself  been  siiiltv*  eince  he  diid  not  scru- 
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pie  to  assert,  th^t  from .  the  house  of  comnKms  he 
bad  no  hopes  of  parliament&iy  reform;  that  house 
never  would  reform  itself,  or  destroy  the  corruptioa 
by  itrhich  it  was  supported,  by  any  other  means  than 
those  of  the  resolutions  of  the  people  acting  on  the 
prudence  of  the  house.  That  point  they  could  only" 
accomplish  by  meeting  in  bodies,  and  this,  in  1782,  had 
been  the  opinion  of  the  minister.  An  hon.  gentlemaa 
(Mr.  Windham)  had  asserted,  that  ihe  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  was  only  fitted  for  the  refuse  ©f  the 
people.  If  this  were  so,  of  that  description  were  the 
diike  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Pitt.  This  he  proved  from, 
the  duke's  letter  to  colonel  Sharman.  What  more  had 
been  done  by  Messrs.  Palmer,  Muir,  &c.  to  expose 
them  ta  their  present  sufferings  ?  What,  he  said,  had 
been  discovered  by  the  fine  velvet  bag  which  the  minis- 
ter had  brought  into  the  house  a  few  days  before? 
Nothing  but  what  had  been  known  twelve  years  ago, 
^nd  what  these  societies  had  thought  proper  to  reprint 
and  publish  in  the  year  1794.  For  this  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  was  to  be  suspended,  and  the  personal  liber* 
ty  of  every  individual  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  ministers*  In  extreme  cases  extreme 
powers  should  certainly  be  given ;  and  if  the  case  were 
made  out,  he  should  readily  accede  to  the  measure  pro- 
posed :  but  he  strongly  contended,  that  the  charge  at  the 
utmost  amounted  only. to  sedition,  and  imputed  the 
measure  to  that  system  of  alarm  which  had  been  adopted 
to  prevent  the  people  from  seeing  their  real  situation. 
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MR. '  CANNING. 


This  gentleman  writes  verses  better  than  he  makes  speeches.  If  be 
had  as  much  understanding  as  ne  has  witt  he  would  be  a  great 
man :  but  that  is  not  the  case,  Mn  otnrda  fi099umu$  omnes.  Hov* 
Tert  there  ]«  a  degree  of  elegance  and  biiHimcy,  9BrA  a  certab 
ambiuou9  tip-toe  elevation  in  his  speeches,  Bui  they  want  mas* 
liness,  force  and  dignity.  lUs  eloquence  is  something  like  a 
bright)  sharp-pointed  sword,  which,  owing  to  its  not  being  vaik^ 
of  very  stout  metal,  bends  and  gives  way,  and  seems*  ready  to  snap 
asunder  at  every  stroke  ;  and  it  is  perpetually  in  danger  of  bar- 
ing it  wrested  out  of  his  hands. 


On  the  same. 


Hs  asserted)  that  in  the  precedent  of  1782^  ministen 
had  only  been  supported  by  a  message  from  the  throne ; 
on  tlie  present  occasion  such  a  message  had  beea  back- 
ed by  the  secret  committee.  Then  traitorous  correqxNi* 
dences  were  carrying  on  for  restoring  the  exiled  family; 
they  were  now  carrying  on  for  the  subrersion  of  the  con* 
stitution,  and  the  introduction  of  republican  anarchy* 
Why  then  not  apply  the  same  remedy  to  cases  so  similar  f 
Or,  were  there  no  precedent,  were  we  aot  justified  io 
devising  new  remedies  for  singular  and  unheard-of  of* 
fences  ?  What  had  been  said  of  the  precedent  of  1777? 
so»  far  from  being  in  point,  it  was  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  present  instance.  That  had  for  its  object  the  ^xt* 
vention  of  a  congress  in  America ;  this  plan  was  design* 
ed  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  one  in  Great  Britain. 
He  retorted  the  charge  brought  against  the  minister,  of 
adopting  only  such  precedents  as  made  for  him,  and 
scouting  others.    He  would  not,  he  said;i  argue  as  to  the 
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of  <lfe  ilMigffr  tb«t  in40ced  fiCinlsttr^  tp  4UiQ)(efid  ifc» 
act,  Th^  Import  ^  thie-sei^iier  coj>»«a^tt|se  ju9Mfi^4  tbe  fu«r 
sure,  and  be  wais>  lyilUhg  jto  take  the  w.or4  <^  government. 
It  had  been  observj^  Ihat  if  tinMi  iimFP  gii^^»  petitions 
against  the  mwsure  jVQiUd  flo«v  iq  firona  ^U  part3  of  the 
pountry.    He.  ^vaj  apt  ho>«cyer  tp  h^  int^.micjated  froqji 
his  ijuty  hy  my  •  pptitipnsu    ,Hf  a4y<>*^cd  }o  the  ponduqt 
pf  the  miqisterj,  .wh^Q  hp  .baj|  ^tp^d  fpr^ard  96  aa  ad- 
vocate fpr  parliaipiieijjtar]^  jefortt^..   *  What  he  thought  op 
that  subject  tji^p^  be  sai^,  !np\y  ^!5^lj?.4  b'^t  ^^Ulc.    He 
.entertained  the.,s,anxcip|Hrtions  wjitlj  his  flgbt  boo.  Xriefld; 
jie  supporfe^  bi«£i  ia  tjipip ;  and.  9i^'r^4  wfth  bim,  th^t 
.though, sufb*  r^ferni  n^gjbt  te^  not  iniproj^er  for  discm?- 
aioa  in  a  t;inwi  ,pf  p^a^e^^it  wa^  a  prqppsijtipp  that  ought 
not  to  be  ?^tftt^e4  i^  #  season  oC  t;^^»^t•  /  Jf  the  chaa- 
.pellorof  the  ejcchegy^>[  should  at  a  jta.tu.re  tioi?  return  to 
his  ^rn\er  opiplon^  it  was  probajble  b^  sbovld  ia^in 
agree  \vitb  biw.     Powpvjer  be  aqd  h^s  rjgbt  hon.  frAcnd 
niigbt  .be  tbre^tcued  \\ith  so^essipns  liq  tbp  hous^,  and 
distur.bapces  ^br.pa^i  they  sbould  icgn^inue  to  know  ftnd 
fe^l  tbeir.t^wn  dignity,  fjc^d  ii^it/gr  <hf  spb^jjH^pt  japprq- 

baUp».qf  thft  ppqpk. 
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In  Bt^lif  to  Ifr.  Cannin^f 

■      ^      <      •  f       .  < 

Hp  knew  not  wUeh  rto  ^admiM  most^  tt^  ingenultf 
which  had  been  displayed,  ortbe^rgujnentB  il4th  vfhvAi 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  been  defended  bjr 
his  friend^  who  had  admitted  him  to  be  an  apostate^ 
and  complaisantly  declared  himself  one  also.  He  had 
further  professed  his  readiness  to  joia  liis/ritf»(/i  if  ho. 
Vot,  IL  «1 
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,Msuified  his  pifhcipk^.    He  >  seemed    a^^hed  to  lus 
/riend^  as  necessary,  probably,  to  promole  his  fortune. 

Thus  a  light  straw,  whirl*d  round  with  every  Mast, 
Is  carriedoff  in  some  dog's  tail  at  kst« 

He  had  as  yet,  he  said,  heard  no  argument  that  war- 
ranted the  suspension!  **  After  bestowing  the  highest 
eulogium  on  iht  Habeas  Co/y?;^  act,  Montesquieu,  in 
his  Spirit  of  Laws,  had  pronounced  it  the  palladium  of 
EngHsh  liberty — an  act  that  ought  never  to  be  repealed* 
Nothing  could  justify  the  sus.pension  but  great  and  im- 
nfxineni  danger  to  the  state,  and  the  actual  existence  cf 
rebellion.  Irt  the  suspension  of  1745,  and  that  in  the 
American  war,  circumstances  Wefe  materially  different 
from  what  they  now  were.  Mr.  Coiirtfenay  contend^, 
that  the  report  did  not  state  any  distribution  of  arms  to 
have  taken  place,  nor;  mention  that  any  correspondence 
had  been  earned  on  with  the  enetny.  There  was  there- 
fore no  evidence.  f6r  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure, 
which  was  calciilated  to  destroy  the  social  intercourse 
amongst  itien.  He  was, .  he  ,  said, '  much  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  why  ministers  adopted  those  measures  %vhidi 
they  so  much  reprobated  in  the  neighbouring  country, 
where  the  same  thing  had  been  done  by  Barrere  and 
Robespierre.  It  was  evident,  he  said,  no  proof  existed 
of  a  plot  to  overturn  government.  He  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  arming.  goVcrnmeot  with  so  larfi;e  a  discre* 
tionary  power.  Every  act  of  oppression  might  be  jus- 
tified on  the  plea  of  state  necessity.  Much  had  bctt 
said  on  the  humanity  of  ministers;  he  would  refer  oq 
this  subject  to  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer. 
He  declared  his  full  intention  to  oppose  the  bill  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  because  it  struck  deeply  at  the 
existence  of  Jthe  constitution,  and  subjected  inaocent  per- 
sons to.  extroqe  oppression* 
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MR.  FOX. 


On  the  same  Subject. 


•Strenuously  reprobated  the  bill,  and  replied  to  a  part, 
of  the  preceding  speech  ( Mr.  Windham's,)  which  he  con* 
sidered  as  foretelling  the  destruction  of  die  British  con*. 
stitution.  With  respect  to  the  gradations  of  punishments 
which  were  professed^  what  by  this  argument  must  we 
think  of  the  present  measure,  but  that  it  was  only  one  step 
in  the  ladder,  and  that  more  severe  remedies  were  in  rc- 
ser^^e  ?  Gentle  remedies  had  already  been  applied.  The 
alien  bill  was  an  anodyne,  the  treasona(l)le  correspondence 
bill  was  also  a  gentle  medicine ;  but  as  in  the  king's 
speech  these  evils  were  said  to  exist  with  increased 
malignity,  this  severe  remedy  was  to  be  tried,  with  the 
declared  intention,  that  if  this  should  fail,  more  violent 
methods  would  be  pursued.  What  were  they  ?  Would 
all  meetings  of  the  people  be  prohibited,  so  as  to'  pre- 
vent all  discussion  on  political  subjects?  When  that 
proved  ineffectual,  was  the  minister  to  have  the  power 
of  making  arbitrary  imprisonment  perpetual?  Would 
the  next  step  be  the  establishment  of  a  revolutionary 
tribunal  ?  Under  the  colour  of  pretended  alarms,  were 
we  to  infringe  upon  and  demolish  the  best  part  of  the 
constitution  ?  He  contended, '  that  the  proceedings  here 
were  precisely  similar  to  those  in  France ;  that  ministers 
circulated  stories  of  alarms  and  conspiracies,  to  fill  the 
public  mind  with  fear,  and,  according  to  the  FrencH,  to 
make  terror  the  order  of  the  day.  The  question  for 
the  consideration  of  the  house  was,  he  said,  to  compare 
the  danger  with  the  remedy.  Whether  the  word  con- 
tientiou  was  a  bugbear  held  up  to  terrify  their  imAgina* 


#^ 


tionst  he  knew  mot ;  but  it  was  (rf  oooBeqiieiioe  to  inifiure 
into  the  nature  <^  the  ibldg,  abd  pot  to  be  startled  at 
names.  Mr*  Fox.  emered  into  a  discussion  on  the  na- 
ture of  a  convention,  which  ofeatit  no  other  than  a  meec** 
ing  of  the  people )  in  which  if  they  committed  an  ille« 
gal  act,  they  might  be  sent  to  prison,  and  tried  for  the 
ofience  as  s^urely  as  if  po  convention  existed.  The 
danger  then  callaifor  po  remedy;  and  the  suspensioQ 
i¥as  only  intended  to  .  agitate  and  alarm  the  nation,  to 
p^t  nien^s  fhipds  undei"  tne  dbtninion  of  tehor,  and  take 
from  them  the  liXertioP  bf  theit  ^atidnal  i^ctlltie^,  which 
would  be  dth^fwise  effiplm  ed  hi  serutiniting  the  fatal 
AieasUn^s  of  thihistefSt  ¥ot  tllat  ftsi^bii  sbbscriptioiis 
Ilad  b^e6h  ^et  oh  foot ;  he  said  fot  thai  ttiison^  because 
inihlsters  had  beieh  db^  6HGrugh  to  ddknoti^ltd^  that  U 
was  Hot  for  ihbne>^.  He  ^xprtss^d  high  esteem  (br  sotPK 
.  ^f  the  fhefhbefs  of  th<^  coihhiittie,  but  asseitdd  that  it 
tvas  composed  of  Ivvd  d^scl-iptlcin^,  meii  il^  ho  Were  ehhef 
dupes  tq  thetAselvfes,  6t  Wished  to  dupe  Others,  their 
^hble  report  wa^  tricing  &nd  ittcotlsequehtial,  zod  told 
pofbing*  Wlkich  Was  liot  Jcnown  before.  The  avowed 
IhtehUon  of  the  sbcietics  ^^  to  obt&iA  tinivefsal  ^f. 
^fage,  which  however  he  niight  be  disposed  to  agree, 
was.  i,  Wild  and  impracticable  \At^y  he  piu^t  doubt  its 
hating  caused  thfe  desttuctiop  of  S'rance.  Whjr  tia^ 
t^e  house  to  atgue  theqfeticaily  or  pfaetically  trotn  tfa^ 
Example  6f  t'raiice  ?  Was  every  iban  who  tPeiitiOned 
liberty  to  be  regarded  as  a  traitor  beb^ust  Ubefty  had 
been  itbU^ed  lA  r  i-^nce  ?  If  such  Were  the  case,  it  Would 
be  fat^l  for  England*  Mr.  toi  c^led  upon  gttitleineii 
fo  6tate  the  pahl^Uei  betweeti  this  country  and  the  dd 
|overnmfentbf  France,  thdt  we  shotild  dfead  similar  eA 
fccts  from  Jacobinical  dbctriries.  Had  France,  he  said, 
j^oi^s^ed  a  ffabeas  Corpus  act,  had  she  respebted  the 
rights  finci  liberties  of  the  people,  those  dck^trmes  would 
never  have  ]1revaiied.  He  stated  this  not  improbable 
cbnjepturiB,  otte  on  Whibh  he  would  not  lay  much  stress  { 
but  ft  waa  ttiattri^,  it  su|)pon  of  the  arguxAem  adduced 


br  Ml**  Windham,  to  prove  tkad  the  old  ppffinaaevjt  of 
France  had  iaiken  firom  a  want  of  power ;  aa  the  urgtt* 
SMnt  had  been^  that  we  vamt  proceed  from  nktasdre  to 
measure,  till  ministers  riKHiU  be  armed  wkh  aafficieni ' 
power  to  resist  and  vanqeish  dl  kmovatioti.  Such  doe* 
trtnes  went  to  the  extractioa  of  every  vestige  of  the  con^ 
stitutinn.  Mr*  Foxasked^  what  all  these aevorities  wend 
for?  Were  they,  because  any  great  body  of  people  wene 
disaffeoted  to  the  state?  No  spcb  thing:  it  was  the 
boast  of  ministers,  that  every  part  of  the  country  was 
strictly  united  in  love  to  the  constitution.  It  was  to  be 
iotroducedt  because  some  low  pemils,  without  property 
and  consideration^  had  entertained  opinions  about  a  par- 
liamentary reform 9  which  were  thought  dangerous.  If 
the  act  iras  to  be  suspended,  he  said,  till  no  discontent'- 
ed  person  remained  in  the  kingdx>m,  there  was  an  end 
to  it ;  and  it  was  a  declaration  to  all  mankind,  that  the* 
constitution  of  England  was  6t  only  for  an  Utopian  so* 
ciety,  and  not  for  any  society  that  ever  did  or  could 
exist  upon  earth.  If  America  had  been  alarmed,  let 
tis  look  to  what  her  conduct  had  been  on  this  occasion. 
Had  she  shocked  every  feeling  and  considerate  mind 
by  the  scandalous  rigour  of  her  legal  punishments. 
Had  she  plunged  her  country  in  war,  and  loaded  her 
people  with  new  and  excessive  burdens?  No:  sho 
had  maintained  a  strict  and  perfect  neutrality  towards 
the  belligerent  powers^  and  protected  herself  at  home 
by  securing  to  her  people  all  their  privileges ;  and,  so 
far  from  dreading  comparison,  they  left  their  people  to 
the  most  ample  discussion  €iS  political  doctrines.  From 
the  little  re^rd  paid  by  these  societies  to  himself,  Mr. 
Fox  argued  that  he  could  not  be  actu^ed  by  any  partial 
r^rd  towards  them  ;  but  he  contended  strongly  for  the 
ri^ht  of  popular  discussion,  as  an  essential  and  salutary 
privilege  of  the  subject.  With  his  tisoal  candor,  he 
confes^d  that  the  events  in  France  had  corrected  seve- 
^1  opinions  which  he  previously  held  ;  and  that  though 
>^ben  a  boy  bis  heart  revolted  at  the  observation  of 
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Cic^Ot  Iniquissimam  pacem  justissimo  SeUos  anteftro^ 
the  wisdom  of  the  seiitimcDt  vvas  now  manifest  to  kU 
mind.  He  could  hardly  b^mt  to  himgelf  die  conditioa 
of  a  people,  in  which  he  would  not  rather  covet  to  coq« 
tinue,  than  advise  them  to  fly  to  arms,  and  to  seek  re 
drey  through  the  unknown  miseries  of  a  revolution. 
Butnthe  more  he  wa£»  weaned  from  such  experiments^ 
the  more  he  abhorred  all  acts  cm  the  part  of  g^ivemment^ 
which  tended  to  exasperate  tfie  people.  Wise  men, 
deiibeiately  weighing  the  relative  duties  of  government 
and  people^  would  recommend  incessant  conciliation. 
Kever  had  England  been  so  happy  as  when  this  was 
the  case,  never  so  miserable  as  when  a  persecuting^  sy^ 
tern  had  been  adopted,  which  he  argued  wiUj  great 
ability,  had  aknost  uniformly  nourished  the  plant  it  intend* 
ed  to  destroy. 


MR.  PITT. 

[To  prevent  mistake,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the  Ibl^ 
lowing  character  is  taken  fix»n  a  pamphlet  pubUshed  about  a  year 

The  character  of  Mr.  Pitt  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  aingdar 
that  ever  existed.  With  few  talents,  and  fewer  virtues,  he  ac» 
quired  and  preserved  in  one  of  the  most  trying  stuadons..  and  id  sfiice 
of  all  opposition*  the  highest  reputation  for  the  possession  of  every 
moral  excellence,  and  as  having  carried  the  attainments  of  eloqacnce 
and  wisdom  as  hx  as  human  abilities  could  ga  This  he  did  (strasgi 
as  it  appears)  by  a  negation  (together  with  the  common  virtues)  of  & 
common  vices  of  human  nature,  aad  by  the  complete  negation  ofevciy 
other  talent  that  might  interfere  with  the  only  one  which  he  possesMd 
in  a  supreme  degree^  and  whicli  indeed  may  be  made  to  inclode  the  ap- 
pearance of  all  others-— an  artful  use  of  words,  and  a  certain  dexteii^ 
of  logical  an*angement.  In  these  alone  his  power  consisted  ;  and  the 
defect  of  all  other  qualities,  which  usually  constitute  greatness, 
tnyi>uted  to  the  more  complete  success  of  theafe.  Having  no 
feeluigs,  no  distinct  perceptions,  his  mind  having  no  link)  as  k 
to  connect  it  with  the  yrorld  of  external  nature*  every  subject  presented 
to  him  xiothing  more  than  a  tabula  raw^  on  which  he  was  at  liberty 
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'to  ky  i^lilittt^i^  o6ldanng  of  luif^uaf^  he  pleased ;  having^  no  gene* 
ral  principles,  no  coTnprehensive  vie'vrs  of  things^  no  Tnoral  habits  of 
tfiinkitig)  no  system  of  action,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  him 
-^m  pursuing  any  particular  purpose,  bj  any  means  tlistt  offered; 
itoviBg  neiM  any^  planr  he  could  not  be  convicted  of  inconsistency) 
and  his  own  pride  and  obstinacy  were  the  only  rules  of  his  conduct* 
•Having  no  insight  Into  human  nature^no  symp«thy  with  the  passions 
bf  men,  or  apprehension  of  their 'real  designs,  he  seemed  per&ctiy 
*ifiS)^nslble'  to  the  consequences  of  things,  and  would  believe  nothiag 
till  it  actually,  happened.    The  fog  and  iiaze  in  which  he  saw  every 
thing  ceiftimunichied  hself  to  others ;  atid  the  total  indistinctness  and 
uncertainty  of  hi^  own  Ideas  tended  to  confound  the  perceptions  of 
his  hearers  more  efPectually  than  the  most  ingenious  nusrepresentatioB. 
could  hfltve  done.     Indeed,  in  defending  his  conduct  he  never  aeemed 
to  6on6ider  himself  as  as  all  responsible  for  the  suceess  of  his  meaiuoes^ 
or  to  siippOte  that  future  events  were  in  our  own  power ;  but  that 
•  as  the  best-laid  schemes  might  fail,  and  t]^ere  was  no  providixig  against 
all  possible  contingencies,  this  Was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  bur  phmg* 
ing  at  oncb  into  any  dangerous  or  abrardenterpiise,  without  the.least 
regard  to  consequences.  His  reserved  logic  confined  ksbil  soldy  to  tl^ 
'p09Bible  and  tike  in^ouible  ;  and  he  appeared  to  regard  the'^rofo6/f  and 
imfirbbabUytht  only  foundation  of  moral  prudence  orp^iidcal  wis- 
dom, as  beneath  the  notice  of  a  profound  statesman  ;  as  if  tlie  pride 
;of  the  human  intellect  were  concerned  in  never  entrustiog  itself  with 
subjects,  where  it-may  be  cempeiled  to  acknowledge  its>weak6eaa.*^ 
From  his  mamier  of  reasoiiing,  he  seemed  not  to  hiave  believed  tliat 
the  truth  of  his  statements  depended  on:  the  reality  of  the  facts^  but 
'that  tile  things  d^p^dcd  on  the  order  in  which  he  arranged  theim  in 
'  words  ;  you  would  not  suppose  him  to  be  agitating  a  serious  questioa 
'  wliich  had  real  grdunds  to  go  upon,  but  to  be  declaiming  upon  an 
imaginary  thesis,  proposed  as  an  exercise  in  the  schools.    He  never 
>et  Mmsetf  to  examine  the  force  of  the  objections  tliat  were  brou^ 

*  One  instance  may  serve  as  an  eitample  fbr  all  the  rest  ^-*When, 
'Mr.  Fox  last  summer  (1805  )'predicted  the  fuhire  of  the  new  confe* 
^racy  against  France,  from  a  consideration  of  the  ciromnstanoes  and 
relative  situation  of  both  parties^  that  is,  from  an  exact  knowledge 
^  the  actual  state  of  things,  Mr.  Pitt  contented  himself  with  an- 
*wering-.4md,  as  in  the  blindness  of  his  infatnatioii,  he  seemed  to 
ttiink  quite  satis^ctorilyv—^  That  lie  could  not  assent  to  the  honour- 
^e  gentleman's  reasoning,  fbr  that  it  went  to  this,  that  we  were 
i^er  to  attempt  to  mend  the  situation  of  our  affairs,  because  in  so 
^ouig  we  might  possibly  make  them  worse.*'  No  ;  it  was  not  on 
^coum  of  tUs  abstract  possibility  in  human  affairs,  or  because  we 
^ci*e  not  absolutely  sure  of  succeeding  (for  that  any  child  might 
know,)  but  because  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  probablje,  or  mwaWf 
'^^■^ftaioi  that  the  uheme  would  faii|  and  leavo  us  in  &  worse  etuatim) 
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«gnnst  his  meaftuifesi  or  «tteAipte^  i»  etitaUuh  tkfff^  mn  |;)e«as  iplrf 
grounds  of  Us  own ;  but  constaotly  content^  liki^bBf  w^  4M 
grayely  statiog  the  logicsi  Ibftn,  or  iileo)fnii«  t^  vbich  the  que»4|» 
rednced  kaeiff  sndfthcai»  sfter  famw  declftrv^-hlb  o^io^.procas^ 
^  toamiAse  his  hearers  by  a  seobes  of  nbeteiic^  Of>i)m9o«^^kkce%  osp> 
nected  togcstbcr  in  grave^  8onorot}s>  sad  «lftbo4Mely  conisuuciieicr.  p^ 
aiods,  without  erer  shcwisg  their  resd  application  u>  tbe  sybjed  ^ 
dispute .  Thus,  if  any  fnember  of  the  of)po8itioQ  idisappfoiped  of  is^ 
meastiset  and  eniforced  Akis  ob^ettSofts  hy  foJAting  out  tbe  many  edk 
yifkh  iwtikii  A  iras  iraiight,  lor  the  difficulties  intending  ixs  iv^^cntica, 
his  only  answer  waS)  ^  that  it  was  true  there,  s^ht  be  Bioeaykiioei 
atten^i^  the  measure  jproposedy  hut  we  nvere  to  re^oaeiuber)  fhit 
every  eaqiedient  that  could  <be  devised  mi^t  be  said  to  be  nodus^ 
JEDore  than  a  chcice  of  <fil&Qullies«  end  that  all  that  humaa  pradenoe 
/:oaid  do  was  to  comideronwhich  side  tha  advanUgiw  hy  ;  tintfar 
his  part, he.  cooceived  that  the  present  vieasnre  was  attended  w# 
more  Advantages  and  fewefuftsadvantagesithan  any  otter  that  coiiU 
he  adopted  i  that  if  we  were  diverted  from  our  object  hy  every  % 
pesfrance  of  diftcuky,  the  wheels  of  government  would  be  clo^scd 
by  endteas  dbfaqrs  and  imaginary  gneTaaoes ;  thatmo^t  of  tbe  objsc- 
Uons  made  ,t&  the  meatare  appeared  to  him  to  )^  triTialt  otheivaf 
•them  uofbniided  and  ioDpr^bable  ;  or  that  if  a  scheme  ^free  ffoossD 
these  JobjectioQs  xould  he  .proposf  d,  it  might  after  ail  prove  inefi- 
cient ;  while^'in  .the  mean  tiiMfia  jmaterial  .objfittt  >reo)«tuie4  vapt^ 
"vided  fivyor'the  opportunity  <tf  iM^on  wps  ic»t.^^  Thia.  joaodesf 
lieasoning  i^  admirably,  deacoibed  by  Hiobbeey  in  speaking  of  l¥ 
wiStiDgs  of  some  of  rthe  sohoolmeny  of  whom  ho  says^  that  ^  th^ 
had  ieamed  the  trick  of  imposing  what  .they  list  upon  their  readec% 
and  declitnug  the  force  of  ftitierveaao&.by  verbal  forks ;  itmi  ij9»  dfe- 
Hinotiops  which  signify  oothihg^ibot  serve  cmLy  jtO;aStiynsh  the  josi- 
-utude  df  igndrsnt  meo;"  Ijhet  what  I  have  hereistateclcompieheadi 
the  whole  ibrce  of  his  .miod*  which  cansisted  solely  in  this  eva^ 
^  de5cterity  and  perplexing  formality)  assisted  by  a  copiousness  of  wolds 
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4han  W9e  were.beforO)  .that  Mr.  Fps  disapproved  of  the  atteoft 
There  .is  in  .this  a4egree.of  weakness  and  imbecility,  a  defect  of  n- 
derstandieg  boniering  on  idiotispi)  a  ^dament#l  ignorance  «^tlie 
first  principleaof  human  i^eason^ai^diprudenc^t  that  in  a  great  nunistv 
is  utterly  astonisliingt.ai^d  alQu>st  incredible.  Nothing  £oold  evsr 
drive  hisn.out  of  his^ull  formstand  naked  generalities  j  which*  H 
they  jsare  susceptible  neither  of  degree  nor  variktioo^  are  theidbve 
« equally  applicable  to  every  )emei:gency  that  can  hi^ipen  :  and  jm.^ 
.  most  critical  aspect  of  affairsy  he  satw  nothing  but  the  same  fiimsy  w^ 
of  remote  possibilities  and  metjaphysical  uncertainty.  In  his  nuM 
the  wholesome  pulp  of  practical  wisdom  and  salutary  advice  wss 
immediately  converted  into  the  dry  cha$*  lOjid  huskfi  of  a  misersUe 
logic. 
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:  and  common-place  topics,  will,  I  think)  be  eyident  to  any  one  whQ 
carefully  looks  oyer  his  speeches,  undazzled  by  the  reputation  or 
personal  influence  of  the  speaker.  It  will  be  in  vsdn  to  look  in  them 
for  aoy  of  the  common  proofs  of  human  genius  or  wisdom.  He 
has  not  lefit  behind  him  asinj^Je  memorable  saying-<->notoDe  profound 
maxim— OQe  solid  observation,  one  forcible  deacripiion-r-one  beau- 
tiful thought— one  humorous  picture-«^ne  affecting  sentiment.*  He 
has  made  no  addition  whatever  to^the  stock  of  hum^^n  knowledge^* 
JUe  did  not  possess  any  one  of  those  faculties  which  contribute  to 
the  instruction  and  delight  of  mankind— ^epth  of  understanding, 
iipagination,  sensibility,  wit,  vivacity,  clear  and  solid  judgment* 
But  it  may  be  asked,  If  these  qualities  are  not  to  be  found  in  him, 
mrhere  are  we  to  look  for  them  ?  And  I  may  be  required  to  poiat 
out  instances  of  them.  I  shall  answer  then,  that  he  had  none  of  the 
profound  legislative  wisdom,  piercing  sagacity,  or  rich,  impetuous, 
high-wrought  imagination  of  Burke  ;  the  manly  eloquence,  strong 
ifense,  exact  knowledge,  vehemence  and  natural  simplicity  of  Fox ; 
the  ease,  brilliancy,  and  acuteness  of  Sheridan.  It  is  not  merely 
that  he  had  not  all  these  qualities  in  the  degree  that  they  w^e  severally 

S assessed  by  his  rivals,  but  he  had  not  any  of  them  in  any  degree, 
is  reasoning  is  a  technical  arrangement  of  unmeaning  common* 
places  ;  his  eloquence  merely  rhetorical  i  his  style  monotonous  aud 
artificial.  If  he  could  pret^d  to  any  one  .excellence  in  an  etninent 
degree,  it  was  to  taste  in  composition.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
low,  nothing  peudie,  nothing  filr'sfetched  .or  abrupt  in  his  speeches  ; 
there  is  a  kind  of  fruitless  regularity  pervading  them  throughout  ; 
but  in  the  confined,  mechanical,  passive  mode  of  eloquence  which 
he  adopted,  it  seemed  rather  more  difficult  to  commit  errors  than  to 
avoid  them.  A  man  who  is  determined  never  to  move  out  of  tiie 
beaten  road,  cannot  loose  his  way.  However,  habit  joined  to  the 
peculiar  mechanical  memory  which  he  possessed,  carried  this  correct- 
mess  to  a  degree  which,  in  an  extemporaneous  speaker,  was  alipost 
mi/^culous  :  he  perhaps  hardly  ever  uttered  a  sentence  tWt  was  not 
perfectly  regular  and  connected.  In  this  respect,  he  not  only  had 
the  advantage  over  his  own  contemporaries,  but  perhaps  no  one  that 
ever  lived  equalled  him  in  this  singular  faculty.  But  for  this,  he 
would  always  have  passed  for  a  .common  man^ ;  and  to  this  the  con* 
stant  sameness,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  vulgarity  of  his  ideas,  mu^ 

*  I  do  remember  one  passage  which  has  some  meaning  in  it.  At 
the  time  of  the  Regency  Bill,  speaking  of  the  proposal  to  take  the 
'King's  servants  from  him,  he  says,  ^  What  must  that  great  personage 
Seel  when  he  waked  from  the  trance  of  his  Acuities,  and  asked  for  his 
attendants,  if  he  were  told  that  bis  subjects  had  taken  advantage  of 
his  momentary  absence  of  mind,  and  stripped  him  of  the  6ymlx>Is  of 
his  personal  elevation."  Inhere  is  some  grandeur  in  this.  Hia  ad- 
mirers should  have  it  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  i  f0T  they  vill  oof 
ind  anothei^  instance  of  the  same  kind* 

VqU  It  #a  ^ 
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Itave  contributed  tiot  a  little^  a»  there  was  nodung  to  AtiuX  Vi 

mind  from  this  one  object  of  his  unintermitted  attenDoa;aiulii 
even  in  his  choice  of  words  he  never  aimed  at  anv  thing  mortthan 
a  certain  general  propriety,  and  stately  uniformity  of  style,  ffi* 
talents  were  exactly  fitted  tor  tlie  situation  in  which  lie  was  phcad; 
where  it  was  his  bunness,  not  to  overcome  others,  but  to  aroid  \M% 
overcome.  He  was  able  to  baffle  opposition,  not  from  streng^ff 
firmness,  but  from  the  evasive  ambiguity  and  impalpable  nature  of 
bis  i^slstance,  which  gave  no  hold  to  the  rude  grasp  of  his  oppo- 
nents :  no  force  could  bind  the  loose  phantom,  and  his  mind  (thng^ 
^<  net  matchless,  and  his  pride  humbled  by  such  rebuke,")  sofi 
cose  from  defeat  unhurt. 


^  And  in  its  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 
<(  Receiv'd  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air*«'^ 


.  On  the  same  Subject* 

He  istated  the  question  as  resolving  itself  into  the  simple 
oonsideration,  whether  the  danger  threatened  to  the  go- 

•  I  would  recommend  to  the  reader  a  masterly  and  unaMtenUe 
essay  on  this  subject  given  in  the  Morning  Post,  in  Fcbniary,  1*0^ 
'from  which,  and  the  conversation  of  the  author,  most  of  theflfaofc 
remarks  are  taken.  See  also  Dr.  Beddoes*s  Letter  on  the  Public  Mcr- 
•its  of  Mr.  Pitt.  I  will  only  add,  that  it  is  the  property  of  tme 
genius,  to  force  the  admiration  even  of  enemies.  No  one  wssei* 
hated  or  envied  for  his  powers  of  mind,  if  others  were  cooriiicedrf 
their  real  excellence.  The  jealously  and  uneasbess  produced  in  ds 
mind  by  the  display  of  superior  talents  almost  always  arises  from* 
suspicion  that  there  is  some  trick  or  deception  in  the  case,  andtW 
*we  are  imposed  on  by  an  appearance  of  what  is  not  really  that 
True  warmth  and  vigour  communicate  warmth  and  vigour ;  arii« 
are  no  longer  inclined  to  dispute  the  inspiration  of  the  oracle,  vbet 
%e  feel  the  **  fireBem  Drvtut**  in  our  own  bosoms.  But  when,  witto 
gaining  any  new  light  or  heat,  we  only  find  our  ideas  thrown  faj 
perplexity  and  coniusbn  by  an  art  that  we  cannot  compreheodi  *• 
is  a  kind  of  superiority  which  must  always  ht  painful,  and  caoaev^ 
be  cordially  admitted.  For  this  reason  the  extraordinary  takats  a 
Mr.  Pitt  were  always  viewed,  except  by  those  of  his  own  ptfV» 
with  a  sort  of  jealously,  and  grudgingly  acknowledged  ;  while  tho« 
'of  hia  rivals'- were  admitted  by  all  parties  in  the  most  unrtsintd 
mfiAnoT;  and  carried  by  acclamation. 
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vemment  aad  eonsthulien  wasnot  greater  tbtm  that  of 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  government  a  more 
^n  ordinary  ,  degree  of  power^  for  the  purpose  of .  re* 
fliatihg  a  very  daiogerou^  coo^iracy.  It  had  not,  he 
8aid>  been  adverted  '  to  in  the  debate,  that  the  bill  was 
limited  in  its'din^tion,  and  only  a  temporary  measure, 
aflapted  to  the 'existing  evil,  and  was  to  continue  in  force 
little  inoi^e  than  sdx  months  ;  all  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  aU  the  privileges  of  parliament  remaining  the  same, 
attaching  at  the  time  the  same  responsibility  upon  mi"* 
nisters  to  which  they  were  liable  in  every  other  situation, 
and  equally  answerable  for  any  abuse  of  power.  Could 
any  gentleman  then  think  that  all  the  liberties  of  the. 
subject,  and  all  the  privileges  of  parliament,  would  be 
annihilated  by  this  bill  ?  He  contended,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  present  measure  ^milar  to  those  in 
France,  under  the  influence  of  the  present  ruling  pow- 
ers  in  that  country,  miscalled z.  government.  It  was,  he 
said,  unfair  to  impose  such  comparisons  upon  the  house ;. 
in  the  present  instance  we  were  onfy  resisting  French 
erimps  by  opposing  to  them  French  principles.  An  ex- 
traprdinary  kind  of  argument  had  been  used,  which  was, 
that  because  ^1  thf  pleasures  which  had  yet  been  taken 
I^d>{H'Oved  iiKiFectual,  they  were,  not  to  persevere  in 
endeavouring  to  overcome  the  evil  by  more  efficacious 
IMnDs.  If  som^  measures  had  not  been  already  taken« 
he  «sked  whethc^i  we  should  now  be  as  quiet  as  we  are  f 
The  fact  wa$>  they  would  have  been  turned  much  faster 
to  the  same  Stcenes  of  mischief  which  were  opened  to 
their  vjjew*  A«  to  mild  and  moderate  remedies,  was  it 
to  be«aupposedthat  a  jacobin  convention  once  establish- 
ed in  this  country  was  to  be  stopped,  or  its  conse-. 
quences  avoided,  by  indulgence  and  concession  ?  or  that 
they  were  fit  to  be  o[^K>sed  to  so  daring  an  attempt  on 
the  e»stence  of  the  constitution  ?  The  preservation 
of  the  British  constitution  would  be  impossible,  if  these 
aocieties  met  with  indulgence  or  concession.  Nothing^ 
wou)d  satisfy  them  abnt  of  a  surrender  of  the  omiMitu^ 


lion.  Tokratidn  of  such  opiiKkms  afiiMiiMft  to  i  1dle» 
tk>n  of  tlie  wotst  species  of  anarchpf^,  seditioift^  and  \nii 
son.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  "  Wherc'are  y»l 
to  stop  V^  it  was  not  proper  that  the  Ifahrh  of  tfieSr  ieM6^ 
dies  shOold  ivtt  be  declared^  o^  that  tiiey  should  piv 
nounce  this  the  test  rtmeAy  to  which  they  coQld  rtcm 
He  would  however  say,  that  persecution  ought  not » 
any  case  to  extend  beyond  what  the  real  necesa^f  ef  tk 
case  required,  and  the  temporary  remedy  in  the  prescul 
bill  might  be  supposed  the  best  in  the  present  case 
Respecting  the  necessity  of  the  nleasure,  the  proofe  for 
ihat  Necessity,  and  the  nature  of  the  reme^  ippficd 
to  the  case,  he  conceived  the  house  was  perfectly 
satisfied ;  ahd  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  right  of  dc 
people  to  meet  for  legal  purposes  in  a  constitutiooi 
way,  or  their  fight  tO  petition  partiamtot  for  a  feJwm, 
had  been  introduced,  since  those  points  had  never  beea 
disputed.  Such  a  meeting,  however,  he  contended, 
bore  no  reseniblancc  to  the  convention  proposed  if 
those  societies  ;  and  in  support  Of  this  opinion  ht  r« 
extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  societies.  Mr.  PH 
argued  at  touch  length  on  this  subject  to  prote  that  tte 
convention  was  intended  to  possess  k  power  paramoirt 
to  that  of  parliament.  Whether  or  not  Ae  report  c**- 
tained  any  thing  new,  "Wbs  little  to  the  purpose,  provifcd 
it  was  considered  to  substantiate  the  grounds  of  the  atett* 
The  fact,  howfever,  was  otherwise.  Tfll  ^he  ^izort  ^ 
the  papers,  the  correspondence  with  the  elub  at  Norwid 
was  unknown  ;  a  very  important  feet,  which  brought  lo 
light  the  general  design  of  asseitibling  thfe  jaeObin  «»• 
ventiont  What  was  known  two  yeai*s  kgo  was  k  ft4 
of  the  chain,  which  reached  down  to  the  present  6at 
The  reniedy,  he  said,  only  amounted  to  puc  a  legrf  *** 
Straint  upon  "^  criminal  actions ;  and  the  presefit  crifl^ 
amounted,  In  hisf  opinion,  to  a  consf>Jracy  of  that  nat^> 
which  was  perhaps  a  stronger  reason  fbr  the  suspw* 
sion  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  thart  the  cais^  of  invastei 
^r  rebellion  so  frequently  aHuded  to*    Tht  persons  wh« 


Wy- 


camifioMA  these  socictks  Were  of  a  very  ^MfareM  ^i 
iiiiimy  he  sftid.  frdm  thoBC  who  thought  the  presefit  niea^ 
mtre  inefieotive ;  for  th^y  had  declared  the  $u^nfii<m 
i>f  the  Aa6«i»  ^or/^i»  bill  the  very  meaiure  which  should 
hie  die  signal  for  them  to  assemble*  their  coDVentioti  $ 
.afid  therefore  it  became  the  more  Aeeeasaiy  la  pass  the 
hill  quickly,  to  ftfevent  diek  taking  measums  to  evade 
Hs  o|iention4 


MR.  SHERIDAN. 


Oh  iht  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Avu 

He  prefiiced  his  molion  for  the  repeal  of  the  suspenaioa 
aott  by  observing,  that  the  preamble  to  that  4ct  stated 
the  exbtenoe  of  a  treasonable  and .  traitorous  conq)iracyy 
and  appei^ed  to  die  house  whether  they  believed  its jpre« 
sent  exiatenoet  or  indeed  than  it  ever  did  exiM.    Both 
were  necessary  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  the  sttq)en<» 
Sion.     The  |ilots,  he  averred^  were  the  mere  febrica^ 
tion  of  minioterB,  which  was  evident  fix>m  the  verdict  of 
jimesi  He  further  charged  mmisters,  f torn  a  tetter  which 
he  produced^  and  which  was  one  of  several  sent  round, 
with  having  made  use  of  a  degree  of  management  in 
forniing  the  grand  juiy,  hf  whom  the  indictment  had 
been  found*     The  opinion  delivered  by  the  solicitor^ 
genenal,  and  the  jdirase  of  acquitted  JeUm^  made  us0 
of  by  Mf  4  Windham,  were  much  reprobated  and  ridi*- 
Gttkd  fay  Mr*  Sheridan.    It  had  been,  he  said,  stated, 
that  a  persoD^migfat  be  chargpd  with  murder,  who  had 
only  been  guilty  of  honae.bfeaktng ;  but  could  not  cer- 
tainly be  a^  te  ^  innocent,  beouiae  the  firat  chaise 
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WM  not  pimred»    But  did  the  men  Utd^  trild 
in  this  skualioQ  ?    On  the  oonCmy,  if  there  yms 
m  whidi  the  vecdict  oi  a  jury  could  establish  the 
aooeace  of  the  accused,  it  was  in  cases  of  treason.     Such 
a  charge  came  from  the  highest  authoritjr,  aad  with  a 
weight  and  inftuence  difficult  for  an  individual  to  resist. 
In  this  crime  the  countiy  was  both  party  and  judge. 
With  respect  to  levying  war,  the  evidence  might  be  ~ia^ 
competent ;  but  as  to  the  charge  of  ccmipassing  and 
amazing  the  king's  death,  the  intention  constitutied  the 
crime.     That  no  pains  had  been  sjj^ared  to  brings  home 
the  chains  in  the  late  trials,  was  insisted  upon  by  Bfr. 
Sheridan,  on  a  review  of  the  whole  proceedings.     The 
fees  to  professional  gentleman  retained  on  the  part  of 
the  crown,  were    stated  -by  him  at  more  than   8,000 
pounds,  independent  of  the  solicitor  to  the  treasury ; 
and  that  there  vras  no  hesitation  in  collecting  witnesses, 
he  inferred,  from  307  being  summoned  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Joyce,  many  of  them  at  great  expense  and  loss  of 
time.     He  further  stated  the  ferwMbk  farces  of  the 
accused  pairty  as  consisting  of*  one  pike,  a  tee-totnm  in 
a^window  atSlieflkld,.a.camp  in  a  back  garret,  an  arse« 
nal  provided  with  nine  mudccts,  and  an*  exchequer  coo- 
taiiiing  niiie  'pbunds  and  one'  bad  diiUing  ;  all  of  vluck 
were  to  be  employed  againsit  the.  armed  force  and  esta. 
blished  govermnent  of  Great  Britain*     Mc.  Shnidaa 
'strenuously  arg^ued  against  the  su^iension  t£  the  babcoM 
empuM  aet,  as  suspending  the: whole  Britxsfa.coasdtatiQn  ; 
and  unged  the  authorities  of  sir  £dward  Qckt^  and  Judge 
Blackstone.    Such  a  measure  could  only  be  justified  by 
an  emogency,  which,  he  contended,  did  not  exist.     The 
evideiKe  even  of  sedition  Appeared,  he.  said,  in  so  ques- 
tionable a  shape,  as  ought  to  excite  suspicicm  ;  it  was 
supported  by.  a  system  of  espionage,  which  had  been 
carried  to  a  greater  extent  under  the  present  administra- 
ticNi,  than  in  any :  former  period   in  this  country.     In 
animated  terms  he  set  forth  the  mischiefs  arising  to  so* 
e^pty  from  this  detestable  pcaxatace.    He  appealed  to  t}|e 


experience  of  the  house,  whether,  as  landlords,  toasters^ 
or  purchasers  of  different  commodities,  they  perceived 
in  the  people  any  spirit  of  insubordination.     That  there 
was  no  danger,  existing  at  the  present  moment,  he  would 
not,  he  said,  assert ;  but  this  danger  arose  from  a  con- 
tempt spreading  amongst  the  people,  of  public  men  and 
public  measures.     To  reform  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  correct  abuses,  would  be  the  surest  means* 
of  correcting  discontent,  and  to  render  the  further  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus  act  unnecessary.     Again 
adverting  to  the  late  trials,  Mr.  Sheridan  asserted,  that 
the  parties  had  only  imitated  what  had  been  done  in  the 
societies  in  1780.    ♦*  If  then  (added  Mr.'S.)  we  boast  of 
equal  laws,  and  these  men  are  to  be  considered  as  guilty 
of  high  treason,  let  us  have  some  retrospective  hanging ; 
and  whatever  in  that  case  may  happen  to  me,  his  ma- 
jesty will  derive  the  benefit,  since  he  will  get  rid  ^t  least 
of  a  majority  of  his  present  cabinet.*^    It  was,  he  said^ 
re-echoed  from  every  quarter, — look  at  the  example  oF 
France  ; — ^this,  he  thought,  was  a  libel  on  the  character 
of  Great  Britain.     But  were  he  to  look  to  the  example 
of  France,  he  would  look  to  the  prodigality,  die  cor- 
ruption, the  detestable'  system  of  spies  and  informers, 
the  insolence  of  the  higher,  arid  the  oppression  of  the 
lower  orders,  which  had  distinguish^ed  the  old  govern- 
ment of  Fr^ice,  and  produced  all  the  evils  of  the  pre- 
sent system  ;  and  would  thence  be  taught  to  avoid  a  sys- 
tem of  terror  and  corruption,  ,to  ^ve  teick  to  the  people 
their  rights  and  privileges,  which  .^rivetted  their  affec- 
tion^  aad  secured  their  obedience. 


MR.  PJTT- 


€)n  the  ConHderaticn  ef  his  Mujeity^s  Message  Mpeef- 

if^  the  Imperial  JLoan. 


Peofsssip  hirnodf  ejctremely  happf  ^t  die  uffm 
tamtf  aflbrded  hy  his  m^esty's  nesa^ge,  to  dicossllf 
general  principle  of  the  iqiperial  loan  ;  the  detay»  « 
the  mea&uxe  could  not,  however,  possibly  beeatori 
into  tUl  the  negotiation  was  concluded*  II  the  questki 
now,  was  to  decide  whether  it  was  proper  itx  bi&aS' 
jesty  to  guarantee  a  loan  for  a  particular  purpose,  dMe 
points  were  to  be  considered^~-the  utility  of  tiiie  ccMfO- 
jation  of  Austria,  the  security  for  penbrmance^# 
stipulations,  and  whether  the  risk  was  greater  thas  Ar 
probable  advants^.  For  the  first,  the  general  polk^^ 
the  measure,  he  stated  the  impossibilityofprocuriDgf^ 
which  had  be^i  admitted  by  a  majority  ef  the  hoM* 
the  powerful  exertioas  which  had  been  r^commciiiBl 
even  by  those  who  advised  negotiation  with  the  eoesii 
powerml  in  men  and  resources,  with  whom  we* 
^ever  contended  so  successfully  as  when  oi^r  marilte 
strength  had  been  aided  by  a  powerful  land  force  4i 
the  continent.  It  was  necessary  to  oppose  to  them  Ae 
same  means  which  they  employed  against  us.  SuchM 
the  proud  situation  of  this  country,  that  money,  forM 
and  a  navy,  were  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain  ;  if  there 
was  a  deficiency,  it  was  in  the  number  of  our  land  foroes 
For  these  we  must  look  to  some  great  power  on  the  cod- 
tinent ;  and  to  whom,  could  we  look,  but  to  thecmpe/w; 
both  from  his  ^extensive  qieans;  local  situation,  the  ifii' 


Vsbury  tdiancter  of  hit  subjects,  mA  his  interest  in  tht 
prosecotion  of  the  prsseot  contest  ?  From  the  admission 
of  Tallien,  oonoborated  by  several  members  of  the  con^ 
TeAtkmt  die  internal  pressure  of  France  was  such,  thai 
k  "conUi  not  long  be  supported,  unless  the  mass  of  papef 
curroDcy  was  r^uced,  which  could  only  be  efifectol  by 
tlie  reduction  of  the  military  force.    Was  it  then  wis< 
to  abandon  that  mode  of  distressing  the  enemy^  whicb^ 
upon  their  own  confession,  will  have  the  most  sure  ope* 
ration?  As  it  was  probable  the  king  of  Prussia  would 
Aot  come  forward  with,  the  same  force  as  in  the  last  cam- 
paign, this  was  a  ground  for  double  exertions  on  out 
port.     The  question  was»  wfaetber  or  molt  wo  would  be 
portiea  to  the  French  seheme  of  policy,  by  allowing  the 
emperor  to  withdraw  bis  fi>rce8  for  want  of  pecuniary 
assistance  ?  It  waa  with  the  wish  of  pursiung  the  war 
with  unabated  rancour  i^inst  this  country,  that  they 
desired  peace  witb  the  other  powers  of  the  confederacy,^ 
Tbe  propositioii  waSf  he  said,  attended  with  benefit  to 
the  navy,  in  £ivour  of  which  an  unanimous  sentiment 
bad  pervaded  the  bouse.    There  were  two  ways  by 
which  we  maintained  our  superiority  at  sea^ — ^first,  by 
ificrea»ng  our  navy  to  its  utmost  exteot,-^and  secondly^ 
pursuing  such  measures  as  would  tend  to  weaken  the 
naval  strength  of  the  enemy.    If,  by  the  assistance  giren 
to  the  emperor,  be  could  bring  into  the  field  i200,000 
men,  the  French  could  not  pay  the  ^ittention  to  their 
marine  which  they  otherwise  would*     With  respect  to 
the  objections  he  had  heard  against  the  measure,  the 
first,    as  to  the    reasonable  assurances  of*  the  fuIfiU 
ment  of  the  stipolations,  and  the  chance  of  the  burden 
Uling  ultinuitely  upon  us,-^in  support  of  the  first,  aA 
wgument  had  been  adduced,  which,  if  carried  to  its 
extent,  would  end  in  the  annihilation  of  every  system  of 
aUiance.     Were   we  never  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
any  monarch,  because  one  had  broken  his  fiuth  ?  The 
general  grounds  of  aUiance  between  nations,  Mr.  Pitt 
Slated  to  be  confidence  in  their  good  iaith,  a  common 
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iirteiiesti  md  as*  afifmreiit  sincere  .  indhmimi  to  UH 
their  engagements.  On  these  grounds  he  defended  tk 
sincerity  of  Austria,  and  vindicated^  th^  character  <tftte 
courti  except  during  a  period  of  two  years,  which  hi 
been  a  departure  from  her  general  conduct*  It  was  tbe 
interest  of  the  emperor  to  fulfil  his  engagement^;  lod 
pride  and  honour  called  upon  him  to  exert  himseK 
with  effect.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe  the  m 
peror  perfectly  disposed  to  a  co-operaticm  with  us.  Thb 
was  manifest  from  his  applying  to  borrow  money  at  a 
large  rate  of  interest,  after  having  been  burdened  wft 
the  expences  of  three  campaigns,  and  afier  his  haviif 

1*oined  us  in  the  defence  of  Holland  and  the  Rhine ;  ml 
IQ  was  now  making  the  greatest  exertions  to  obtain  {«• 
cuniary  aid  in  his  own  dominions.  As  to  the  securi^i 
was  the  sum  of  six  millions  to  be  put .  in  competidoD 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  whde  Austrian  force  ?  Coo* 
paring  the  sum  with  the  assistance  required,  it  was  par* 
chasing  assistance  very  reasonably.  The  force  of  Aus- 
tria, without  our  assistance,  must  remain  inactive ;  whicb, 
even  if  the  whole  of  this  expence  fell  upon  us,  it  wooU 
not  be  wise  or  politic  to  sufier.  He  further  argued  tk 
improbability  of  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  |)art  of  Aostriti 
from  her  situation  in  Europe,  which  rendered  it  impro* 
bable  she  could  do  without  loans  on  future  occaskns^ 
which  a  failure  in  the  present  instance  must  prevent  iff 
obtaining.  Mr,  Pitt  insisted  upon  the  advantage  of  ooflr 
tinental  connections,  and  added,  that  the  treaty  woidJ 
contain  stipulations,  that,  for  every  SOO  pounds  advance^ 
an  obligation  for  400  pounds  upon  the  bank  of  Vieofll 
would  be  transmitted  to  this  country ;  and  the  emperor 
might  be  sued  in  his  own  courts.  He  concluded  hj 
moving  an  address,  thanking  his  majesty  for  the  commtf* 
nication  of  the  state  of  the  negotiation, — ^that  when  liis 
majesty  shall  be  enabled  to  lay  before  the  house  the  rt^ 
suit  and  the  arrangement  relative  to  the  temporary  ad- 
vances made  in  the  letter  part  of  the  campaign,  tbcjf 
^uld  proceed  further  to  consider  it ;  that  in  tfae  mean 
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sor 


Sme,  the  house  ^ntertained  a  strong  sense  df  the  ad- 
rantages  to  be  derired  from  the  co-operation  of  an  Aus- 
trian army  in  the  next  campaign,  and  that  if  it  should 
Mpear  that  this  advantage  may  be  secured  by  enabling 
kis  majesty  to  guarantee,  under  proper  conditions,  a 
loan  to  be  raised  oy  the  emperor,  to  such  an  amount  aa 
Aay  be  reasonable  and  proportioned  to  his  efforts,  the 
idoption  of  such  a  measure  may  be  essentially  condu^ 
Edve  to  the  interests  of  his  majesty^s  subjects  at  this  time, 
tad  to  the  great  object  of  re-establishing  the  peace  anq 
(ranqulinty  of  these  kingdoms,  and  of  Europe. 


MR,  GREY. 


Oh  moving  for  Peace. 


He  premised  his  motion  by  a  long  and  laboured 
speecn,  in  which  he  considered  the  vast  importance  of 
the  question,  which  was  to  be  decided  on  the  broad 
basis  of  national  interest,  as  it  affected  the  happiness, 
the  safety,  possibly  the  very  existence  of  the  country. 
He  observed,  that,  after  two  years  of  war,  which  had 
drained  this  country  of  its  blood  and  treasure,  we  did 
not  appear  to  be  one  point  nearer  to  the  object  for  which 
it  Has  undertaken,  rrom  the  words  of  the  minister  on 
a  former  occasion,  Mr.  Grey  inferred,  that  the  war 
was  a  war  usque  ad  internecionem^  and  that  nothing 
short  of  tlie  utter  ruin  of  this  country  would  induce  him 
to  treat  for  peace.  It  was  his  intention,  by  the  present 
ii\otion,  to  put  the  point  at  issue,  whether  thb  opinion 
Was  countenanced  oy  the  house.    It  was  the  duty  of 


Ac  hmm  to  bf  Midk  ere^  pmty  mjttdke^  «il 
mosity^  all  artifice  Md  mystery,  awl  «da»  to  tlv 

fie  the  danger  with  which  they  were  tkrertoml.  Thp 
rcnch  also  had  a  right  to  enpeot  thehoiiae  to 
a  deoisicm»  and  to  know  agaiMt  what  ihey  wcfe 
They  ou^t  to  know  whether  th^  had  the  wigj^ft  of  de- 
termining upon  their  own  torm  of  govenmesti  Md»  If 
holding  out  a  phoable  diapoaition,  they  would  soe  wfa^ 
ther  they  are  misled  by  their  am  ridarBi  ahoiild  ihif 
1^  averae  to  pactfte  meaaures.  It  was  alao 
to  the  miniater  to  know  whether  the  hooae 
to  go  to  the  lengths  he  chose*  Were  he  to  pursoe  hii 
own  wishes,  he  should  move  for  an  iqiaKdiate  iieifJtia- 
tion  with  France ;  but  the  present  modon  only  went  to 
jroider  it  possible  for  the  Frenqh,  if  so  disposed,  to  negf^ 
tiate  with  us.  The  minister  bad  deelared  the  wording  af 
the  present  motion  satisfactory,  and  he  therefore  hoped 
that  the  question  would  not  be  evaded,  He  reverted  to 
the  thanks  of  the  house  whieh  had  been  voted  to  his  an- 

1*esty,  December  )  791^9  posterior  to  the  depositiooi  of  the 
Trench  king,  for  abatainiog  from  intorfiiring  with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  France,  to  evince,  that,  though  tbdr 
conduct  w^s  as  objectionable  as  it  could  now  be,  and 
their  government  republican,  we  had  not  thoqght  itin- 
oompatibte  with  Qur  safety ;  nor  did  be  remember  say 
decision  of  the  house  which  bad  negatived  that  opkoiotu 
Jt  was^  not  his  intention  to  propose  any  thing  ineon^Mli* 
ble  with  what  the  house  bad  already  done ;  but  it  .ba> 
came  th^t  assembly  to  consider  whether  they  would  i» 
pose  upon  themselves  that  responsibility  which  had  ki- 
.  therto  been  attached  to  administration  solely.  He  ooa* 
tended  that,  though  the  declaration  of  war  had  arisea 
from  the  French*  we  had  provoked  it.  If  the  hoose 
believed  that  the  exis^tenc^  of  this  country  depends^ 
upon  forcing  the  French  ta  abandon  their  preseot  ^ 
▼ernmcnt^  he  could  have  nothing  to  offer  against  oar 
trying  to  accomplish  it  $  but  he  thought  the  cohtracy^aod 
aaw  nothing  to jpreclude  our  treating  with  them.    Wtlj* 
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^itt  enleriag  ii^  |be  qutfllfcm  of  ilie  ^^  ef  o»  Mtion  to 
iBlerfere  with  tte  intenial  govfammcat  of  anfAber— sup* 

fusing  the  destruQtii»  of  the  preaeitt  goTerniMiit  of 
ranoe  was  a  desttiabic  ofagcct  to  .tlw  oouiMfy»  it  bo^ 
fame  us  tp  laqQire  inla  ikm  probable  ohaace  of  siiooc«9« 
Thia  chanoet  he  ondarsloody  wm  derired  from  the  pee* 
mbUxtf  of  a  couaterwrtvolution,  and  the  reduced  atata 
0[  their  resooroes     The  people  of  France^  were,  he  coo- 
traded,  too  firmly  attached  to  a  republtoan  goTcrnment^ 
to  be  likely  co  gire  it  up,  however  they  aught  ohangle 
their  leaders ;  aid  the  modemtion  of  their  praseat  gorent^ 
ment  afforded  little  hopes  of  such  a  surrender.    AU 
hopes  of  a  ooQiiier<.fevalutiQn  were,  he  contended,  ill* 
Ibunded  and  fiUlacious^    A  dependence  upon  the  decqr 
of  their  finances,  was,  he  contended,  equally  Hl^foundedi 
Both  in  the  American  war  and  the  present^  Ac  affairs 
lOf  the  nation  were  in  the  hands  of  persons  uoaUe  lo 
.distinguish  between  the  fidbcy  of  imperfect  calculations, 
•and  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  a  peopk  struggling 
for  freedomf    From  the  report   of  Jdiannot  to   the 
French  convention  concerning  the  finances  of  France^ 
Mr.  Grey  contended  that  the  resources  of  that  country 
•were  very  greatly  superior  to  those  of  Amerieft,  during  the 
war  against  that  country.  The  most  exaggerated  account 
of  the  probable  debt  of  France  amounted  only  to  four 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  (about  one  hundred  mil* 
lions  beyond  the  truth ;)  and  the  value  of  their  landed 
fstate  was  admitted  to  be  above  six  hundred  miilion!| 
sterling*     With  this,  was  to  be  considered  the  addition 
dT  the  money  of  Holland,  the  population  of  !France^ 
which  was  equal  to  that  of  one-sixth  of  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  distracted  and  impoverished  state  of  our 
allies. '  Our  own  resources  were,  be  doubted  not,  equal 
to  every  thing  to  which  they  ought  to  be  applied ;  but 
not  equal  to  the  conquest  of  France,  or  to  a  war  of  ag« 
gfession.     For  the  exhausted  state  of  the  emperor^s 
WMOcea^  he  a]K»ealed  to  hb  own  memorfad  addhfsse4 


510  MIL  GBEts  IJL  ».  HTM^ 

to  the  circles  of  the  Upper-  lthiiie«    Was  it  then  fro* 
bim, — ^front  the  Italian  state8,-«-tbe  kings  of  SardKaiif 
Naples,   and  Spain,— or  from  o«r  disgraceftd   alkaiioe 
with  the  empress  of  Russia,  that  we  expected  assistance  ? 
Or  was  it  from  our  good  German  ally,  who  had  taken 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  ci  our  money  ?  who 
had  not  brought  into  the  field  the  sixty *two  thousand  men 
for  which  he  stipulated ;  who  had  denied  our  right  tD 
command  any   of  the  Prussian  troops,  and  contended 
that  they  ought  not  to  march  against  the  French ,  bat  to 
remain    to   deftrnd    Germany.     The    strongest    reason 
which  a  great  nation  could  have  for  war,  was  die  de- 
fence  of  its  honour ;  this,  he  contended,  we  had  so  fiiily 
vindicated,  as  to  secure  us  from  future  insult.     The 
decree  of  the  convention,  November  19,  1792,  was  vb 
bar  to  a  negotiation,  as  that  declaration  had  been  repead- 
ed,    and  followed   by  a   contrary    declaration.     It  hod 
been  stated  that  there  bad  been  periods  at  which  a  ne* 
gotiation  could  commence.     It  was  a  proper  period  at 
the  time  the  misunderstanding  commenced  with  thb 
country ;  and  at  several  times  when  we  had  been  sue- 
aessfal  since,  negotiation  might  have  been  begun.     This 
had  been  repeatedly   advised  from  his  side  the  house: 
and  thus    much    misery  might   have  been  prevented. 
While  we  possessed  great  power  and  great  resources, 
was  the  time  for  negotiation.      Should  the  French  pnw 
teed  in  their  rapid  career  of  conquest,  it  would  not  be 
easy*     Were  even  the  house  willing  to  trust  minisieis 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  would  the  minister  de- 
clare  he  could  trust  the  allies?  This,   therefore,    wag 
a  time  for  negotiation  ;  and  should  our  attempts  of  A^ 
nature  prove  fruitless,  the  house  and   the  people  wouM 
cheerfully  concur  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war; 
and  we  should  then  resemble  France  in  the  only  poiiA 
in  which  she  was  to  be  envied,— the  unanimity  of  the 
people  with  their  government.     As  additional  reasons, 
if  r*  Grey  noticed  the  debates  in  the  diet  at  RMisbec^ 
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in  which  all  pardes  agreed  for  <>vertures  to  the  enemy, 
eaBoepC  the  elector  of  Hanover,  and  the  landgrave  of 
Hetae»— -and  the  capture  of  Holland. 


MR.  FOX- 


Qn  the  State  of  the  Natioru 

His  design  had  been,  he  said,  not  to  induce  the  dis- 
cussion frf*  whut  had  already  been  discussed,  biit  to  in^ 
quire  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  general.     It  was 

Eerfectly  consistent  in  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ouse  to  say  they  did  not  wish  an  inquiry  : — an  inquiry 
was  likely  to  influence  the  opinion  of  the  house  upon 
the  conduct  of  ministers  ;  and  an  address  to  the  throne 
for  their  removal  would  be  the  probable  result.  But 
rather  than  they  should  lose  their  places,  was  the  coon- 
try  to  be  lost?  A  hint  had  been  insinuated,  that  if  the 
minister  aind  his  associates  were  dismissed,  neither  his 
majesty  nor  the  public  would  look  to  the  supporters  of  the 
present  motion  for  their  assistance.  Was  the  war  to  be 
carried  on,  even  by  more  able  ministers,  upon  the  same 
principles  hitherto  avowed,  and  for  the  same  object,  there 
iras,  he  said,  nothing  his  majesty  could  offer  to  him, — 
pKXhing  that  any  prince  in  Europe  could  offer  to  him,-— 
Jtiat  could  induce  him  to  take  any  share  in  it.  Mr.  fox 
idiculed  the  idea  of  ministers  heie  not  being  answer- 
lUe  for  the  declarations  of  ministers  abroad  ;  and  the 
ion  that  on  enquiry  they  would  be  found  to  have 
ed  properiy  respecting  neutral  nations, — when  all 
iquiry  was  rsAised.  With  respect  to  the  motion  being 
tia^timedy  his  sida  of  the  house  had  not|  he  nid,  be« . 
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^negligent  in  bringing  forward  questions  upon  tfie 
He  denied  having  introduced  the  present  motion  on 
Count  of  aflfairs  in  Ireland^  and  appealed  to  the  time  in 
which  notice  ofit  hadbeen  given»  in  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion ;  but  thought  a  full  investigation  of  that  business  of 
great  importance.   The  cabinet  certainly  interfered  in  the 
aflfairs  of  that  country ;  and  he  wished  to  know  upon 
what  principle  it  should  do  80»  more  than  the  parlia- 
ment  of  this  country.     He  had,  he  said,  been  told  he  en- 
dangered Ireland  by  such  an  inquiry  ;  but  wished  to  know 
who  most  endangered  it-— he  who  respected  both  that 
and  this  country  as  much  as  any  man  in  that  house ;  or 
those  who  conducted  themselves  as  if  they  had  no  re* 
gard  to  the  interest  of  either,  when  in  competition  widi 
their  own  power  ?  The  right  honourable  gentleman  saj% 
(added  Mr.  Fox,)  that  my  conduct,  if  not  oounto^eted, 
tends  to  lower  the  dignity  of  this  country.     That  a  vsm^ 
who  has  himself  so  lowered  the  dignity  of  this  countiy) 
who  has  brought  it  to  the  vei^  of  ruin  by  the  obstinacf 
and  the  madness  of  bis  conduct,  should  presume  even  Ip 
think  that  any  man  else  could  ioww  it  move  tiian  he  bm^ 
is,  I  own,  rather  extraordinary.     I  desire  to  know,  and  I 
ask  the  minister  to  inform  me,  if  he  can,— I  ask  any 
in  this  house  to  inform  me,-^when  it  was  that  I 
voured  tc^  lower  the  dignity  of  this  coumrf  ?  He  aUadbd 
to  the  present  war,-— ^hat  has  been  his  oonduct,  and 
what  did  I  advise  this  house  upon  that  subject  ?  I  woM 
have  oflfcred  reasonable  terms  to  France  before  the 
commenced;  and  for  that  purpose  I  proposed  a  nqgo* 
tiation :  he  affected  to  disdain  it*    What  has  been  d« 
event?  Will  even  he  himself  now  attempt  to  sugTflhtf 
there  is  a  chance  of  making  so  good  a  peace  at  this 
as  we  might  have  had  then  f  Does  he  even  hope  he 
ever  negotiate  with  the  French  in  a  situation  kess  dislM)* 
nourable  to  us  than  the  present  ?   I  woirid  have  neyti^ 
ated  with  them  before  a  fight.     He  must  negotiate  ^er 
a  fight,  and  after  a  defeat  too,  if  he  negotiateaat  aB«    I 
would  have  negotiated  with  them  while  we  were  rich  ia 
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tfttr  resourees,  and  our  cemmercc  *ras  entire.  He  must 
negotiate  when  both  are  desperately  rmpairetl.  I  wemlrf 
have  negotiated  before  our  allies  were  defeated,  and 
while  they  were  yet  supposed  to  be  in  union.  He  must 
negotiate  after  victory  has  declared  in  favour  bf  the  . 
enemy,  and  the  allies  have  been  deserting  us  and 
abandoning  one  another.  After  this,  that  such  a  man 
could  possibly  suppose  he  is  supporting  the  dignity  of 
this  country,  and  that  he  should  put  himself  on  a  foot- 
ing with  any  gentleman  who  has  not  the  misfortune  to 
be  in  the  present  administration,  is  an  ejttraordinafjr 
thing ;  but  it  is  an  assumption  of  merit  whfch  i^  peculiar 
to  his  majesty's  present  conncil.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
is  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  I  reflect,  that  in  every  thing 
I  ever  proposed,  I  have  supported  the  dignity  of  this 
country;  I  regard  it  as  a  circumstance  of  good  fortuTiGf 
to  mc^  that  I  never  govt  en  opiniOH  hi/  wkteh  tme  dropr^ 
qf  MriHik  blood  imjt  $ked^  or  antf  of  iH  treasure  sqUan*, 
deredk  'Die  right  honeufabh:  gentleman  has  insinuated, 
tfaa^  neither  I  nor  those  mth  whom  1  act  ever  mentiot^ 
the  glery  of  die  Srithh  arriits.  ,  The  fact  is  notoriouslv' 
tftllerWise,-*--we  have  been  proud-  to  praise  tftfem.  Is-  rt* 
endurable,  thdn,  ich  hear  a  man  accuse  o^ers  of  endea-. 
vouring  to  iovner  the  dignity  of  this  counliry,  when  we' 
tfre  doing!  atf  we  ecm.  to  saMe  it,  and  are  callmg  for  att 
kiqoiry'into  tftef  conduct,  of  that  Man  who  has  brought 
ns  to  the  very  last  stake,  witli  which  we  are  now.  con*-' 
fending  for  our  existence  ?  and  shall  it  be  still  a  ques- 
tt^  who  is*  the  best  friend  ^  of  the  honour  of  Great  Bri-' 
thin  ?  But  I  wish  again  to  ask,  if  tfhis  Committcfe  be^ 
not  granted^,  what  em' I  to  say  to  my  constituent^  if  they 
ask— Who  arc  the  allien  of  this-  country ,;^what  is  our' 
i^ehi^e  situation  widv  the  kmg  of  Prussia,--'What  with; 
the  emperorf'-^-'what  has  been  the  conduct  of  adilpiiitstra- 
tioti'  with  regard  to  the  war,-^y(rhat  is  the  situation  of 
Ireland  t  To  all  these  questions  I  can  only  answer, 
*'  I^  cannot  tell  you  any  of  these  timig^.  The  house  of 
Vol.  11.  ^4  ^    . 


^ 


oommoM  would  not  graat  me  an  inqaary ;  fiiqr 
hand  in  hand  with  die  minister. 


MR-   PITT, 


On  macing  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  taking  into  corm- 
deration  his  majesty* s  Proclamations  of  October  31, 
and  November  4,  1795^  for  preventing  Seditious 
Meetings. 

He  painted  in  glowing  colours  tl|e  strong  impressaoot 
which  the  aimiml  and  outrageous  insult  committed  upon 
his  majesty  in  person,  on  the  first  day  of  the  seasloa, 
had  made  upon  the  minds  of  all  his  subjects ;  and  le- 
raarkedy  that  those  outrages  proceeded  frpm  circiupi* 
stances  upon  which  he  meant  to  ground  the  proceedings 
of  that  night.  If,  under  this  first  impressiqn,  every  mail 
should  think  himself  called  upcm  by  the  affectioo  he 
owed  to  the  person  of  the  sovereiga,  to  ^fj^Xy  a  reme^ 
to  those  very  alarming  symptoms  (whicb  be  presumed 
would  be  the  case)  another  impression  would  arise  o«^ 
of  it,  equally  forcible,  namely,  that  thy  should  do  this  busi- 
ness but  by  halves,  if  they  directed  their  atientioo  sok^ 
to  that  separate  attack  upon  the  person  of  his  ma|esty,- 
and  not  to  those  formidable  circumst^c^  whidi  were 
connected  with  it  in  point  of  principle,  and  which  pro* 
duced  it  in  point  of  fact.  ^  If  the  house  ineant  such  enor- 
mities should  be  totally  averted,  they  should  adopt  some 
means  to  prevent  those  seditious  assemblies,  which  serv* 
ed  as  vehicles  to  faction  and  disloyalty,  which  fi^med  and 
kept  alive  the  flame  of  disu£S:ction,  and  filled  the  minds 
of  thc.people  with  discontent.         . 
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His  motion  was  not-,  therefoiti,  to  alter  or  enforce  the 
laws  for  the  king's  safety,  because  the  other  hoase  hafl 
then  before  them  a  bill  to  that  effect :  but  to'  prevent 
those  meetings, to  which  all  the  mischiefs  he  bad  men- 
tioned iriight  be  attributed.  ' 

The  meetings  to  which  he  alluded  were  of  two  de- 
scriptions ;  the  first,  under  a  pretext  of  petitioning  par- 
'  liament  for  rights  of  which  they  affetted  to  be  deprived^ 
agitated  questions,  and  promulgated  opinions,  hostile 
to  the  existing  government,  and  tending  to  bring  it  into 
disrepute  with  the  people.  The  other  description, 
though  less  numerous,  hot  less  public  nor  less  dangerous 
was  concerted  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
unjust  ground  of  jealousy  and  discontent,  and  of  encou- 
raging the  people  to  acts  of  even  treason  itself.  Both 
these  required  some  strong  law  to  prevent  thetti ;  fbr  if  * 
the  arm  of  the  executive  government  was  not  strength- 
ened by  such  a  law,  they  ■  would  be  continued,  if  not 
to  the  utter  ruin,  at  least  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
coimtrv. 

No  man  would  deny  the  right  of  the  people  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  on  political  men  and  measures,  and 
to  discuss  and  assert  their  right  of  petitioning  all  the 
branches  of  the  legislature ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
house  to  prevent  these  privileges  from  being  made  a 
pretext  for  subverting  the  established  government  of  the 
country.  He  confessed,  however,  that  it  was  neces-< 
'  sary  to  proceed  with  caution  in  this  business,  lest,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  should  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the 
people,  or,  on  the  other,  suffer  the  abuse  of  those 
rights  to  become  the  instrument  of  their  total  extinction. 
This  matter  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  the  detail ;  but 
the  house  would  see,  that  at  present,  the  real  question 
was,  ^^  Did  not  the  pressure  of  the  moment  call  for 
some  remedy  V* 

According  to  the  best  opinions  he  could  collect,  the 

great  point  wanted,  then,  was  a  more  clear  and  defined 

I  power  in  the  magistrate,  to  disperse  and  put  an'  end  t* 
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aHmc^tiflg^  lately^  be  iwodactiye^ 
as  were  already,  mentioned.  He  by  no  means  meaatlkii 
power  of  dispersion  to  extend  to  meetings  obvioiiilf 
lawful^  and  hdd  for  legal  purposes ;  but  that  ia  cni]f 
case  of  a  numerous  meetii^y  of  whatever  mttfc, 
or  uadpr  whatever  colour,  notice  should  be  givea,  80» 
to  enable  the  magistrate  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  wx 
their  proceedings^-^to  recognize  the  power  of  the  m^ 
trate  to  be  present  at  such  meetings,  and  to  enforce 
penalties  on  those  who  ahopld  obstruct  him  in  doing  so; 
and,  on  whatever  preteiit  the  meeting  might  be  held,  it 
it  appeared  to  be  of  a  kind  that  was  likely  to  promote 
sedition  against  government,  to  invest  the  magistrate 
with  a  power  to  apprehend  the  persons  on  the  qx)l-40 
make  any  obstruction  to  the  magistrate  felony— -and  to 
make  a  provision,  that  if  arresting  should  not  be  found 
sufficient  to  disperse  the  meeting,  they  should  be  (fis- 
persed  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  same  penii- 
ties,  as  these  contained  in  tlie  Riot  Act.  This  sum- 
mary power  in  the  magistrate,  while  it  would  still  leave 
to  the  people  the  fair  right  to  petition,  on  the  one  band, 
would,  on  the  other,  prevent  the  abuse  of  it.  This,  bt 
said,  was  the  outline  of  the  bill  he  meant  to  propose. 

Under  the  other  description  of  meetings,  dm)ugii 
which  the  minds  of  the  people  were  poisoned,  fell  those 
of  public  lecturers,  who  made  the  dissemination  of  se* 
dition  the  source  of  a  livelihood.  To  them  he  tbov^ 
it  would  be  proper  to  apply  regulations,  somewhat  lile 
those  that  passed,  about  fourteen  years  before,  in  an  act 
which  was  called  Mansfield's  Act,  and  by  which  aB 
houses  wlierein  improper  meetings  were  held  on  a  Sua* 
day,  were  to  be  treated  as  disorderly  houses.  And,  tt 
avoid  evasion,  the  clause  should  apply  to  every  house 
wherein  any  people  meet,  **  exceeding,  by  a  ceruia 
number  to  be  stated  in .  the  act,  the  real  family  of 
the  house^"  So  convinced  am  I,  said  he,  that  ibcrc 
can  be  but  one  feeling,  and  one  Ofpinioii,  Uiatsomfi 
Ipeasure  of  this  kind  is  necessary  ;   Ihere  a  cry  V 
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\eiirf  on  the  oJ^^sHe  tide]  and  to  litde  am  I  sludKn 
n  that  Mnvictkm*  by  theadrerse  vociferation  of  ^*  Aeor  / 
^ear  /*'  that  I  am  rare  I  should  but  shew  a  distrust  of 
tHje  cause  i£  I  said  any  more.  I  will  therefine  only  move, 
'^  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more 
9A^ctually  preventing  seditious  meetings  and  assem- 
blies.»* 

MR.  FOX, 


On  the  same  subject. 

{Te   said  that  he  felt  as  much  horror  at  the  attempt 
vhich  had  been  made  against  hb  majesty  as  anv  man  in 
this  kingdom ;  but  he  did  not  think  he  should  express 
well  his  feelings  if  he  declared  that  his  indignation  at 
what  happened  even  on  that  day,  was  more  than  cqu^l 
to  what  he  felt  from  what  he  had  heard  that  night.     The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ought  to  shew  the  necessity 
of  the  bill  he  proposed ;  if  he  meant  to  ground  the  ne- 
cessity upon  the  assumption  that  what  happened  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session  was  inconsequence  of  what  passed 
at  the  meetings  to  which  he  had  alluded,  he  believed 
he  would  fail  in  the  attempt.     It  was  said  there  was  a 
seditious  meeting  held  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament ;  that  at  such  meeting  very  alarming  proceed- 
ings had  taken  place,  striking  at  the  very  existence  of 
parliament  itself.     If  such  meetings  were  held,  and  such 
speeches  were  made,  the  speakers  were  amenable  to 
the  law,  and,  when  proved  guilty,  were  liable  to  ade- 
quate punishment.  But  this  bill  was  to  proceed  upon  the 

*  It  is  a  little  singular  that  an  adverse  vociferation  should  not 
shake  a  tnan  in  his  conviction  of  unanimity.  I  should  suppose  he 
could  hardly  Ii&tjb  said  tbi«. 
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Kiafsy  pretext,  that  al!  the  vidence  and  outrage  thm  tal 
been  offered  to  his  majes^,  was  the  resok  ik  this  med- 
lag;  ef;whAch  there  was  not  the  colour  of  a  prcx>Il 

It  had  been  asked.  Whether  the  house  should  not  cb- 
'deayoor  to  prevoit  the  repetition  of  such  an  insukt 
Undoubtedly  it  should.  But  then  it  should  be  npan 
evidence.  And  here  the  right  of  persons  meetihg  anf 
where,  to  consult  on  public  measures,  ^vas  to  be  a&cted 
in  consequence  of  what  happened  to  his  majesty  on  tk 
first  day  of  the  session,  although  there  was  no  evidenoe 
to  prove  that  the  outrage  arose  from  any  procee^bigs 
that  were  had  at  any  public  meeting  previous  to  that  day. 
Whatever  some  persons  might  think  to  the  contrary,  the 
prodamation  was  not  evidence :  many  had  thought  pro- 
clamations to  be  the  acts  of  ministers  for  certain  par- 
poses  of  their  own,  for  the  increase  of  power. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  who  proposed  the 
bill,  spoke  with  ease  on  the  rights  of  the '  subject,  as  if 
he  intended  to  bring  the  public  to  submit  to  the  most 
,  rigid  despotism.  These  might  be  provided  for  in  the 
detail  6f  the  bill.  In  that  detail,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  should 
never  take  a  share,  for  he  would  never  attend  the  detail 
of  a  measure  which  in  its  essence  was  detestable.  He 
contended,  that  public  meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
public  subjects,  were  not  only  lawful,  but  the  very  essence 
of  the  constitution,  aftd  of  the  liberties  which  English- 
men enjoy.  The  mover  of  the  bill  had  said  that  these 
meetings  were  not  to  be  prevented— they  were  only  to 
be  regulated.  Attend,  said  Mr.  Fox,  to  this  regulation. 
I  thought  I  knew  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  rights 
of  Englishmen.  [^Here  was  a  great  cry  of  hear! 
hear  /J  What,  said  he,  as  it  a  slip,  do  you  suppose, 
and  that  the  rights  of  man  is  a  sentence  without  a  mean- 
ing ?  Have  men  no  natural  rights  ?  If  so,  Englishmen^ 
rights  can  have  no  existence.  The  rights  of  man,  I  say, 
Are  clear ;  man  has  natural  rights ;  and  he  who  detiies 
it,  is  ignorant  of  the  basis  of  a  free  government ;  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  ours,  for  these  rights 
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are  mlofaUf  coQiMcted  witb'tbe  iMlitpMWef  theliisMSy 
ctf  our  country.  -    . 

.  T|ie  people, .  he  said,  .had  altir^ .  a .  rigiU  tio  discua^ 
their  gr^Yanoeay  and  to  petition  for.  i!tdreasy  not  onlyi 
Ac  houses  of  pariiament,  bufc  ev^  the  king;  bUtiseU*  i 
but  ^ow,  itsieems,  they  are  not  .to }^  $o,  unleas  nqtice 
he  given  to  .a  ms^istrate,  that  he  may  .become  a  witness 
of  their  proceedings*  This  tftetidwt  laagistrate,  thi» 
jealous  witness,  was^  empowered  to  r^Mrreet  any  person 
whom  he  in  hi»  wisdom  thought  had  uttered  any  thing 
seditiously.  Not  only  so;  he  had  power  to  d^ssdivie  the 
meeting  at  h^  own  wilL  S^  at  onoei  s£^  ^|r• 
Fpx,  ^t,a  fr^e  ^constitution  is  no  longpr  Bnitabje  ita. 
us ;  conduct;  ypM^^s^ives  at  oncp  as  the  senators  .<>f  Den- 
mark did  :  lay  dowi>  your  freedoqiy  ^d  acknowledge  a})d 
accept  of  des^pAtism  ^  butdgfn^timQck  the  understandi* 
ings  and  the  feelings  of  mai^kindi  v^y  telling  the  vcflA^ 
that  you  are  free.  Cftn^a  mi^^tiiigy  vndfir  such  x^stnc-. 
tions  as  the  biU  lequisesy  be  C9ll6dja  meiet^  of  ,free 
people  ?  :s  it. possible  that  the  feelings  of.  the  .pf^qpleiof 
diis  country  jihpukl  be  xbo^  i;)su)tedf.  Iji  it  po^ible  tx> 
make  the.  pe<^e  of  this  ^puijfiy  be^ye,  that  this  plan, 
is  f  any  thing  but  a  total  an^iij^ation  of  their  liberty  ? 

Mr.  FoK.then  adverted  to  wfiat  )|ad  fatten  from  Mr. 
Pitt  respectir^  ^^  Mansfield'^  Act/'  afid  observed,  that 
firoih  this  the  W^ii  gentleman  thougl^  himself  authorized 
to  bring  ifia^U  to  prevent,  the  j^cjassjion  of  questions 
on  any  day.;^  andi  this  was  to  be  applicable  to  all  places- 
where  money  was  to  be  takeii^  mei^ely  on  an  a^eg^tion 
that. such  question  lui^A/ pifoduce  yiiscbief.  9ot  this- 
was  not  to  be  all — it  was  applicable;  it  seems,  to  places 
where  no  money  was  to  be  taken,  becausCf  in  truth,  per- 
sons might  be  admitted  by  means  of  tickets  >  ^nd  they 
must  not  amount  t<>  a  number  beyond  a  certain  qqc 
which  the  miniater  should  be .  pleased  to  insert  in  his 
bill,  unless  duly  licensed  by  a  magistrate.  He  would 
ask  again— *  Was  this,  or  was  it  not,  to  prevent  all  poli- 
tical discussion  vfifiatever? 


Behold,  sftid  te,  tt«  ^ttt  of  a  ftw  EiglfaiwiM! 

Before  he  can  discuss  any  topic  which  imrolTes  his 
liberty  or  his  rights',  he  ii  to  send  to  ar  mag^sirate  who 
is  to  attend  the  discuasion— 4hat  magistnite  csumot  pic- 
vent  the  meeting;  but  he  can  pvevenc  the  speaking 
because  he  can  aHedge  thatlvhat  is  said  ha»a  temfco^ 
to  disturb  the  peace  and  tmn^uUlity  of  this  r^tan.  He 
hoped  the  people  wonld  be  alar med  at  the  danger  their 
liberties  were  then  in,  and  assemble,  wfaile.they  nughr,  to 
ifischss  the  best  means  of  pt^eserringthem  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  proposed  bill,  and  titate  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  principle  of  this  proceeding.  Those  who 
did  not  take  this  step,  he  should  proiiounce  irakore  t» 
their  country.  Suppose,  for  a  momenl,  that  the  only., 
object  which  the  audiioi^  of  this  measure  have  in  view 
be  to  prevent  a*  revolution  in  this  eoum^ry.:  if  thisweie 
tiieir  real  motive,  how  could- they  think  toavoici^such  m 
evil  by  proceecKng  upon  a  plan  whieh  has  no  respect  fir 
the  libertfes  of  the  people;  noesMefli  for  the  experience 
to  be  derived  from  a  perusalof  ^ur  histo^  ?  Good  God» 
Sir !  estclopmed'  Mr.  Fox;  t  have  ^eeil^^  and  have  heari 
of  revolutions  in  diHerent  states :  but  tliey  were  ndl 
owing  to  the  freedom  of  popular*  opinions,  flor  oothe 
facility  of  popular  ineefin|;s ;  'they  wert?  owin^  to  Hit 
very  reverse  tt  these ;  ifhereftire  we  ou'ghX  to  put  our- 
selves  in  a  state  a»  different  from  thm  as  poosibte; 
But,  unibrtunatiefy;  th^  pt'esent  Ministers -srre  leading 
us  into  a  situation  as  nearly  similto  as'  they  cad  to  tiioce' 
in  which  these'  revoKifio^:^  happerted;  p^eularhr  to 
that  which  at  this  hour  iSYQoist  Intferekingf  to'  us-^-thr 
reign  of  Charles  the  First. 

Mr.  Fox  hext  adverted  to  the  French  evolution,  and 
desired  Englishmen  to  observe  what  brc^ughl?  about  the 
revolution  there;  and  they  would  find  Aat  it  was  ftol 
to  be  attributed  to  the  facility  of  public  meetings,  but  on 
the  contrary,  to  their  Itttrts  de  eachef^  and  other  means 
which  were  employed  to  prevent  the  public  from  mani- 
festing their  opinions  pn  the  affairs  of  government.     We 
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(iwWvAd  th6reff>re  to.  avoid  dUtre^  sbailbr  to  ijieirs^ 
k  ir^P^d  ^  cause  th^t  occasioned  iL  If  the  obmplaints 
jil^j./  ^e  peopU.be  uiifQundedt  there  cart  be  nothing  to 
Q-g^r  ;  foi:  the  more  vehemeatly  and  loudly  ^bey  express 
p^j^iDty  if  they  be  groundlesa,  the  leas  eflfect  will  they  ul- 
is  ofi^^^^^y  produce.;  but  if  a  stop  be  put  to  this  vent  for 
^fH^  illrhumpur  of  the  body  politic,  there  xan  be  no  .alter- 
ujj^^tive  between .  abject/ submission  and  violent  resists 
^  ffe'^c^*  ^^  CQDcluded  by  observing,  that,  if.  this  bill  \vaa 
i^^rQught  in,  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to  move  for  a  oaU 
'Jjj^the.hottse* 

"^  MR>  ERSKINE. 


30' 


I    _ 


g,ys*  't)n  the' same  Subject  ' 

^^*K  the  beginning  of  bis  speech,  he  referred  particulatly 
'  if ^o  wh^t  hfl^'jast  b?en  advanced  by  the  solicitor  general^ 
ii^ho  hjnd  ^erted)  that  the  present  bill  was  strictly  con^ 
'  c^^onant  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  An  act  of 
r chilis  description^,  said  Mr.  Erskjne,  was  never  thought  of 
Biffin  the  jeign of  Charles  the  second,  after  the  horrcH^  and 
i90poiifu&io»  of  the  former  reign ;  such  an  act  was  never  atr 
i^ip tempted: in  the  Deign  of  kiitg  William,  when  the  govera* 
«:  ^Mtnt  was  newly  established,  during  a  disputed  succea* 
-^$)on,  or  in  the  two  rebellions  that  raged  in  the  subse^ 
,^iient  reigiias  it  was  an  act  whichever  the  present  minis^r 
:f^try  never  thought  of  passing,  when  they  suspended  thaC 
0^  grand  palladium  of  English  liberty,  the  Habea$  Corpta 
'M  Act ;  nor  when  they  h^d  the  reports  of  committees  \  stat* 
tff^  ing  the  existence  of  treasonable  plots^  upon  their  table# 
d  ^  The  learned  solicitor,  he  said,  defended  the  necessity  of 
k''  passing  the  present  bill,  without  any  fresh  reasons  or  new 
flU^       Vol.  IL  65 
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plots,  instead  of  adducing  new  evidencej  be  had  tqd^ 
den  again  the  dull  track  that  he  had  trodden  so  frcqueal' 
I7  before,  and  had  travelled  back  again  to  the  meeting 
that  had  been  held  near  Sheffield,  in  which  Mr.  Yorkc^ 
it  had  been  asserted,  made  a  speech  highly  sedkio«Sr 
In  contradiction  to  the  assertion  of  the  solicitor  genend, 
that  the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition  the  king  was  nol 
taken  away  by  the  proposed  bUl^  Mr.  Erskine  said,  be 
would  maintain  positively  and  distinctly,  that  the  biH,  if 
it  could  be  reduced  to  practice,  would  absolutely  dcstiof 
the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition.  It  was  a  ma^im  in 
law,  when  any  thing  was  prohibited  by  law,  the  meaia 
by  which  such  thing  might  be  done  were  also  prohibited* 
According  to  the  enactments  of  the  bill,  no  subject  iras 
to  be  discussed  which  the^  magistrates  did  not  approve 
of ;  thus  those  magistrates  ^*  who  were  appointed  by,  and 
removable  at  the  will  of  the  crown,  (such  as  sherifi^ 
&c.)  were  to  be  judges  of  the  nature  of  the  petitions  of 
the  people."  The  magistrates,  who  fepresented  his  ma* 
jesty,  he  contended,  would  therefore  never  permit  the 
people  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning^  against  a 
measure  of  high  prerogative,  or  in  any  case  where  the 
king  might  be  supposed  not  to  consult  tlie  happiness  of 
the  peopFe.  He  would  say  again  and  again,  that  *'  it 
was  the  right  of  the  people  to  resist  that  govemiDOit 
which  exercised  tyranny.''  It  had  been  said  that  bold 
language  had  been  held  at  public  meetings  ;  it  wascer- 
tdnly  bold  to  say  that  the  people  had  a  rigHt  to  resist, 
and  that  they  ought  to  rise  ;  but  there  were  some  occa* 
sions  which  rendered  the  boldest  language  warrantable. 
With  the  sanction  of  the  sentiments  of  the  venerable 
earl  of  Chathapi,  he  would  maintain  that  the  people  of 
England  should  defend  their  rights,  if  necessary,  by  the 
last  extremity  to  which  free  men  could  resort.  Fof 
my  own  part,  said  Mr.  Erskine,  I  shall  never  c€as& 
to  struggle  in  support  of  liberty.  In  no  situation  ffiO 
I'  desert  the  cause.  I  was  bom  a  free  man,  coatmued 
hej  and  I  will  never  die  a  slave  1 
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In  the  ivhok  df  tht  late  proceedings  arid  events,  he 
^b^erved,  one  of  the  most  fatal  circumstances  had  been, 
diat  the  l^igher  orders  of  the  people  separated  them- 
selves  tQp  much  from  the  lo^^er  orders.  This  had  been 
ime  of  the  causes  of  the  revolution  in  France.  Under 
^beir  arbitrary  monarchs,  there  were  literally  but  two 
(glasses  of  the  people ;  a  pampered,  profligate,  proud 
lobility,  and  a  low,  miserable,  and  abject  rabble ;  no 
intermediate  dass,  no  knowledge,  no  virtue, 

France  had  an  unreformed  church,  an  unreformed 
state,  a  profligate  despotism,  and  the  most  profound 
mperstition.  He  argued  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
British  constitution  pure,  in  order  to  pre  vent  a  revolution* 
He  defied  the  whole  profession  of  the  law  to  prove  that 
Jie  bill  then  before  the  house  was  consonant  to  the  prin* 
^iples  of  the  constitution.  The  constitution  was  abrogat- 
ed and  annulled  by  it.  Our  ancestors  were  content  to 
vait  till  some  avert  act  appeared,  which  was  the  subject 
)f  punishment.  But,  under  tl^is  bill,  the  determination 
>f  a  magistrate  was  to  interfere  between  the  people  and 
he  assertion  of  their  rights,  and  the  complaint  of  their 
grievances.  Depend  upon  it,  said  Mr..  Erskine,  the  peo- 
>le  of  England  V)ili  not  and  ought  not  to  submit. 

Mr.  Erskine  then  read  a  paragraph  from  an  address 
;o  the  jury  at  the  Old  Baily,  upon  the  late  trials  for  high 
:reason,  which  shewed  that  no  conspiracy  had  existjed, 
md  that  the  opinion  of  the  judge  had  not  been  as  re- 
;>resented.    The  chief  justice  says — 

^^  All  men  may,  nay,  all  men  must,  if  they  possess 
Jie  faculty  of  thinking,  reason  upon  every  thing  which 
mfficiently  interests  them  to  become  objects  of  attention ; 
ind  among  the  objects  of  the  attention  of  free  men,  the 
principles  of  government,  the  constitution  of  particular 
governments,  and  above  all,  the  constitution  of  the 
2;ovemment  under  which  they  live,  will  naturally  engage 
iieir  attention  and  provoke  speculation.  The  power  of 
communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  the  gift  of 
prod ;  and  the  freedom  of  it  is  the  'source  of  all  science. 
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the  first  fruits,  and  the  ultimate  hapfifness  6f  socictj; 
and  therefore  it  seems  to  follow,  that  numan  l^ws  (mght 
not  to  interpose,  nay,  cannot  interpose^  to  prevent  the 
eommunication  of  sentiments  anVl  opinions  in  vohimary 
assemblies  of  men." 

Mr.  Erskine  next  commented  upon  the  preamble  and 
Beverfel  clauses  of  the  bill,  and  contended,  that^tiwsil 
the  power  of  any  one  man,  by  going  to  a  meetbg  mi 
speaking  a  few  seditious  words,  whether  apposite  to  tht 
subject  CM*  not,  to  afford  a  warrantable  reason  foe  a  jus- 
tice to  dissolve  the  meeting ,  any  spy  (and  magistral 
had  their  spies)  with  half  a  crown  in  his-  pocket,  migh 
go,  and,  by  uttering  seditious  expressions,  afford  hi 
paymaster  the  power  of  putting  an  end  to  all  discussion, 
and  to  the  meeting.  He  said  the  law  of  the  land  wa 
fully  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  good  govenwncnt, 
without  the  introduction  of  the  present  measure,  h 
any  public  meeting,  when  a  breach  of  the  peace  was 
committed,  a  magistrate,  by  the  existing  law,  was  en- 
titled to  interfere ;  and,  in  his  support,  was  authorised 
to  raise  the  posse  comitatAs,  if  necessary  ;  and  also,  bf 
the  Riot  Act,  he  bad  the  power  of  dispersing  tumultuous 
assemblies. 

He  then  alluded  to  some  sentiments  which  were  for- 
merly uttered  by  Mr,  Burke  when  speaking  of  the  Amc- 
rican  war,  which  he  thought  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  present  time.  That  great  man  represented  English- 
men as  contending  for  an  imaginary  power ;  "  We  be- 
gin,** said  he,  "  to  acquire  the  spirit  of  domination,  and 
to  lose  the  relish  of  honest  equality.  The  principles  rf 
Cur  forefathers  become  suspected  to  us,  because  we  sec 
them  animating  the  present  opposition  of  our  chiMren. 
The  faults  which  grow  out  of  the  luxuriance  of  freedow> 
appear  much  more  shocking  to  us  than  those  vices  wWA 
we  generated  from  the  rankness  of  servitude/' 

It  appears  from  hence,  said  Mr*  Erskine,  that  the 
word  equality  is  not  a  word  of  new  coinage,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  dictionary  only  three  years  ago ;  but  i 
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i^ord  •of  \oi^  and  ancient  ii«age,^  and  stamped  ^th  such 
m  authority  as  that  of  Mr.  Burke.  It  was  his  opinipii* 
hat  the  higher  ranks  did  wrong  in  thus  seceding  from 
l»e  loMTcr.  If  the  latter  had  swerved  from  their  ^utjr, 
t  would  be  better  fw  the  former  to  rally  them  round 
:lie  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  lead  them  back  to 
lieir  duty,  than  thus  to  make,  as  it  were,  a!  separate  cause 
igainst  them.  Let  those  higher  ranks  recollect  what 
nust  be  the  certain  consequence  of  a  contest  between 
them  and  the  lower  ranks.  He  contended,  that  if  the 
proposed  -measures  were  adopted,  it  would  indicate  td 
r  ranee,  that  this  country  was  in  a  convulsed  state ;  and 
18  we  had  expected  better  terms  from  them  on  account 
Df  their  being  in  a  convulsed  state,  so  they,  on  the  same 
ground,  would  be  induced  to  expect  better  terms  froni 
us,  if  they  supposed  England  to  be  in  a  state  of  confu- 
sion. 

Good  God!  said  Mr.  Erskine,  because  a  king, 
whose  morals  make  him  dear  to  every  man  iii  the  nation, 
was  going  down  to  his  parliament  during  a  war  which 
had  snatched  the  bread  from  the  mouths  of  the  poor, — 
because,  in  the  crowd  that  surrounded  him,  there  was 
pne  man  miscreant  enough  to  offer  an  outrage  to  that 
ling,  for  which  act  he  might  be  punished  by  the  statute 
of  Edward  the  third, — are  the  whole  people  of  England, 
on  that  account,  for  the  crime  of  one  man,  to  be  deprived 
of  their  most  valuable  rights  and  privileges  ? 

The  learned  advocate  then  went  into  a  legal  argument, 
to  prove  that  the  offences  recapitulated  in  the  present 
bill  might  be  punished  by  the  existing  laws,  and  that 
those  laws  were  amply  sufficient.  The  13th  of  Charles 
the  Second  was  admitted  to  be  the  precedent  of  the  bill. 
Under  that  act  100,000  persons  might  meet,  and  sign 
any  petition  to  the  king  or  the  parliament  voluntarily ; 
but  the  act  prevented  persons  from  hawking  about  peti- 
tions to  persons  to  sign,  who  might  not  know  that  any 
grievances  existed.  It  also  provided  that  not  more  than 
ten  persons  should  preseat  any  petitipn  to  the  king*    It 
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Huthorised  tnagistsattet^  to  iatetfiere  .wtesi  an  overt 
of  tumult  took  pllcC).  Of  to  require  security  if  danger 
^e  peace  wa«  appreliendecf ;.  but  k  never  prohibiled 
meeting  to  )fc  he^.  It  did  not  forbid  voluntajy 
muQicatipn,  but  proh^ited  tuiDultuous  petitioiiiiig 
ivhereas  the  bill  tfa^n  before  the  house  prohibited 
tioniug  upon  grievance^  which  actually  existed*  H 
then  alluded  to  a  reform  in  parliament,  and  observe 
that  the. language  of  Mr«  Pitt  once  had  been^  ^  Tliat 
had  lost  America  by  the  corruption  of  an  unrefi 
parliament ;  and  that  we  should  never  have  a  wtc 
/wnourable  adminutration^  nor  be  freed  from  the 
of  unnecessary  war^  nor  xhcjatal  effects  of  the  ft 
et/ftem^  till  a  radical  reform  was  obtained."  But 
S4me  right  honourable  gentleman  was  then  attempi 
to  brand  with  the  imputation  of  sedition  all  who 
ployed  the  same  language  which  he  himself  had 
fieldy  or  who  expressed  their  discontent  at  the  £atal 
sures  which  in  that  speech  be  had  himself  predicted. 


LORD  THURLOW- 


On  the  same  Subject. 

Hk  urged  several  grave  and  weighty  arguments,  to 
prove  that  the  consequences  which  had  arisen  from  the 
propagation  of  Jacobinical  principles  in  France,  aflbrded 
no  justification  for  the  legislature  of  this  country  to  en- 
act  new  laws,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  similar 
effects  here  :  he  thought  the  members  of  that  house  had 
nothing  to  do  with  what  had  passed  in  France.  The 
bill  was  to  be  objected  against,  as  establishing  a  bad  pre* 


ledent^  under  co»ntenanoe  of  which  a  /  Tariety  of  bad 
fiws  snig^t  creep  into  the  state,  and  defile  the  pages  of 
be  statute-book.  While  he.  thought  the  existing  laWs 
ilfficient  to  suppress  seditious  assemblies,  he  could  not 
lelp  remarking  the  variety  of  misconceptions  that  had 
aken  place  respecting  the  bill ;  and  in  no  particular 
nore  than  in  the  idea  that  it  trenched  upon  the  right  of 
he  subject  to  discuss  public  grievances,  to  petition, 
complain,  or^monstrate^  or -otherwise  address  the  king^ 
NT  either  or  both  houses  of  parliament,  respecting  them. 
i(o  far  from  that  being  the  case,  the  bill  set  out.  with 
^cognising  that  principle  in  the  plaineiit  and  broadest 
Banner.  His  loidship  pointed  out  the  di^Ainctian  ,be^  ^ 
ween  the  extent  to  which  the  provisions  of  the. bill  went^  ^ 
ind  that  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Charles  the  Se« 
»)nd,  and  the  act  of  George  the  First,  commonly  .call« 
d  the  Riot  Act*  By  the  latter,  the  persons  assembled 
br  an  unlawful  purpose  did  not  incur  the  penalty  of 
leath,  imless  they  continued  together  riotously  and  tu- 
multuously  for  one  hour  after  the  act  had  been  read^ 
By  the  present  bill,  if  an  assembly  met  for  the  mere  dis* 
(usslon  of  public  topics,  continued  together  peaceably 
to  the  number  of  twelve  or  m<^e,  for  one  hour  after  prp« 
damatioa  nuide  commanding  them  to  disperse,  they 
irere  guilty  of  felony  without  the  benefit  of  clergy ;  and 
the  magistrate  was  ordered  to  put  them  to  death,  or  at 
least  he  incurred  no  penalty,  if,  upon  resistance,  any  of 
die  persons  so  continuing  together  lost  their  lives.  This 
kras,  in  his  mind,  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  bill  i 
and  he  therefore  voted  against  it. 
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0«  the  Addftm  iv  fw  MrjeHy». 


He  censured  the  speech,  and  the  minislon  \sf  whom  it 
was  written.  It  was  not,  he'  sQid,  enough  that  dicy 
should  fbr  three  rears  persist 'in  a  war  for  miserable^- 
culation,  add  one  hundred  miHions  of  debt  to  the  capi* 
tal,  load  the  people  \^h  foor  niilUons  pet  amnttm  of 
permanent  taxes,  and  make  them  feel  all  the  misena 
of  scarcity,  but  they  must'  be  insulted  by  the  fakehfoi 
of  being  told  **  their  station  was  improved.**  How 
improved?  It  could  not  be  shewn  from  the  successet 
of  the  Austrian  army.  After  the  loan  voted  to  the  en* 
peror,  and  the  pretences  upon  which  it  was  granted* 
the  people  were  told  that  it  was  an  improvement  of  their 
situation,  that  the  French  had  been  recently^  obliged  to 
retreat,  from  posts  of  which  they  were  not  in  .possessioa 
at  the  time  of  the  guarantee.  Was  it  an  itnprovenient, 
that  they  liad  extended  their  dominions,  beyond  tbe 
Rhine,  had  ^ot  Manheim,  and  over-run  tlie  greater  pait 
of  the  Palatmate  ?  Was  it  because  the  French  had  not 
over  run  Italy,  that  our  situation  was  improved  ?  Mr* 
Fox  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  the  lofty  disdain  with  whicli 
he  had  been  treated  the  preceding  sessions,  on  occasioa 
of  his  predictions  respecting  the  scarcity  of  grain.  WTicn 
another  gentleman  (Mr.  Hussey,)  at  a  later  period,  and 
upon  certain  information,  used  the  same  forcible  dis- 
suasive  against  war,  he  ^  was  rebuked  for  a  suggestion 
which  was  treated  as  unfounded  in  fact.  Was  the  veri- 
fication of  those  warnings  an  improvment  ?  The  suf- 
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ferii^  of  the  poor  he  sUted  to  be .  extreme.    Oh  1  but 
Franee  was  reduced  to  unparalleled  distress,  and  thia 
was  our  comfort !  He  mmld. .  not  quarrel  about  words ; 
but  he  must  notice  the  strange  logic,    '*  that  the  people 
of  this  country  were  to  be  told  that  this  unparalleled  dis^ 
tress  of  the  French  was  owing  to  the  war»  wliereas  the 
distresses  in  England  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.'^    l^e 
depreciation  of  paper  currency  in  France  had  been*  he 
said,  the  incessant  story  with  whacb  the  parliament  and 
the  people  had  been  deluded  from  the  beginning  of  the 
w^ir.    Two  years  ago,  the  assignats  wefe  said  to  be  at 
a  discount  of  80  pe«  cent,  and  this  appeared  to  be  tai^ 
tamount  to  e3Uii><:;tion ;  but  when  experience  and  prac^ 
tice  were  regardedi  when .  the  example  of  America  wtt 
referred  to,  an  enlightened  statesman  would  hesiitate  be« 
fore  he  presumed  to  delude  hb  country  by  building  upon 
such  an  hypothesis*     Accordingly,   France  .had  added 
another  lesson  to  that  of  Americfi,     France,  which  waa 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  woeikness  as  to  be  an  easy 
prey, — France,  who  in  June  last,  was  said  to  be  gasp» 
ing  in  her  last  agonies, — France^  since  the  date  of  ttus 
expiring  ^gony,  h%d  made  the  most  brilliant  campaign 
'tlm  the  history  of  mankind  exhibited.     Such  agonies 
excited  bis  fears ;  and  surely  no  man  of  common  sense, 
after  such  an  issue  to  this  kind  of  reasoning,  would 
again  calculate  upon  success  from  the  depreciation  q£ 
their   paper.     Another  argument    used    was,  that  the 
French  were  so  destitute  of  provisions,  as  to  be  obliged 
to  unload  the  ships  at  Brest  to  supply  Pbrb  with  bread* 
But  what  must  be  their  feelings  in  die  cause  in  which 
they  had  engaged,  that  could,  under  such  a  presmue  of 
scarcity,  rouse  them  to  such  exertions?    From  a  ml* 
nute  investigation  of  the  speech,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that 
it  held  out  to  the  country  even  leas  hopes  of  peace  than 
his  majesty's  speech  the  preceding  year.    At  no  period 
of  the  revolution  might  it  not  have  been  equafly  said/ 
"'  that  it  jv^ould  produce  consequences  highly  important 
to  the  interests  of  Europe.''    Mr«  Fox  noticed  the  an- 
Vol.  ir.  66 
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nnal  attempt  he  had  niade  to  ifidooe  a  negotiatiim,  and 
desired  to  know  whether  our  perverse  contmuanee  is 
the  •  proud  denial  that  it  was  a  proper  time  to  negotiale, 
had  bettered  out  situation  ?  On  the  contnoy,  he  said^ 
the  praeticability  of  peace  upon  safe  and  honourable 
terms  had  become  more  hopeless.  He  hoped*  the  gen* 
tieman  who  admitted  the  restoration  of  the  emigrants 
and  .of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  be  hopeless,  and  that 
ministers  were  convmced  that  it  was  priident  to  eakulate 
the  value  of  an  object,  and  not  to  pursue  it,  however 
desirable,  beyoYid  the  rational  hope  of  obtainment,  spoke 
from  authority.  If  the  disasters  of  the  war  bad  pro* 
daocd  this  conviction  in  ministef^s^  however  ho  Umeoted 
the  calamity  which  pro(kiced  this  rostoration  to  reason^ 
he  shduld  think  our  situation  improved.  •  The  expcdi* 
tion  to  Quiberon  was,  he  suppmed^  ooecaoseof  this 
ccmviction.  Mr.  Fox,  with  an  unoommon  glow  of  ex«. 
pression  and  energy  of  manner,  reprobated  &s  ill- filled 
expedition,  and  the  savage  barbanty  of  deny^g  to  the 
gallant  and  dying  Sdmbreuil  thet^oinsolation  of  pubUak 
log  his  letter.  Yet,  in  defiance  of  this  lesson,  he  ob^ 
served,  another  expedition  was '  frained  to  I'lsle  Diea, 
whicb,  if  carried  into  effect  in  the  same  manner  as  tiie 
first,  would  have  been  equally  disastrous*  He  pomt*^ 
edly  noticed  the  inconsistency  of  ministers  in  -  summon- 
ing Belleisle  to  surrender  in  the  name  of  'Louis  XVUL 
Had  Belleisle  or  Noirmontier  yielded  to  this  summons, 
we  must  have  landed  and  taken  possesion  of  them  ia 
4ie  name  of  Louts  XVIU.  and  pledged  ourselves  ^ 
iestore  him  to  his  rights,  which  would  have  reduced 
us  to  the  alternative  of  abandoning  the  prince  and  his 
Ibllowers  with  infamy,  or  of  prosecuting  his  cause  with 
•despair,  as  this  was  a  hopeless  cause.  He  ridiculed 
with  much  force  the  arguments  supported  by  the  diflS^rent 
speakers  in  the  debate  in  favour  of  the  war.  They 
<were,  he  said,  theories  which  might  suit  well  for  a  lite* 
rary  or  political  disputant,  and  be  amumngin  actab- 
room  or  a  pamphlet ;  but  for  a  man  to  undertake  the 
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dffice  of  a  statesman  5  and  to  bring  sttdl  dieoom  intar* 
practice,  waa^moatroge,  not  only  upon-  common  sente^ 
but  upon  moral  doty.  Mr.  Fox  comanented  upon  the  ejc* 
treme  folly  of.  entering  into  a  war  against  opinions.  He 
conteaded^  that,  at  evety  moonent  from  the  oommence* 
xnent  of  the :  war  to  the  present  time,  ministers  might 
bave  negotiated  upon  better  terms  with  the  French 
iStmn  they  bow  oould,  and  that  our  rdative  situation 
had  been  gradually  growing  worse*  He  pointed  out 
sc^erri  periods  when,  acoonlLog  to  the  language  hcjd* 
out  by  minbters,  it  might  haM  been  prudent  and 
cofieistent  to  treat.  Yet,  when  a  minion  was  naade  for 
thia  purpose  on  the  26th  of  January  last,  which  it  was 
Aot  convenient  directly  to  oppose,  an  amendment  waa 
moTcd,  that  tliey  wece  ready  to  enter  into  a  negptiatioii 
whenever  a  government  was  established  capable  of  main* 
taining  the  accustomed  rehitions  of  ami^  and  peaoe. 
Waa  negotiation  offered  when  such  a  gpvemment  ap« 
peared  ?  It  was  proved  that  France  did  maintain  sucii 
relation^  since  Pruaua,  Spain,  many  of  the  states  of 
Gennany,  and  even  the  elector  of  Hanover,  had  made 
peace  with  her.  Mr.  Fox  ridiculed  the  idea  of  waiting 
to  treat  till  there  was  some  experience  of  the  new  con- 
stitution of  France^  since  experience  had  proved  th^ 
neither  the  changes  of  men  nor  of  eonatitutions  afiected 
the  engagements  they  had  formed  with  foreign  countries* 
It  was,  he  said,  idle  to  talk  of  die  theory  of  a  consti- 
tution being  a  dependence  for  the  observance  of  a  treaty  r 
if  a  rational  treaty  was  made,  and  it  was  the  interest  of 
die  parties  to  keep  it,  that  was  the  osdy  true  and  wise 
dependence  for  the  continuance  of  peace.  Theoffsr  of 
negotiation,  he  thought,  ought  to  come  from  us,  as  hav* 
ing  made  dedaradons  which  stood  in  the  way  of  ne- 
gotiation. This  was  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to 
setde  the  terms  of  peace. .  The  terms  in  every  negotiation 
must  certainly  depend  upon  the  relative  situation  of  the 
parties  !  but  he  could  not  admit  of  the  eternal  evasion, 
that  one  year  we  were  too  high  to  treat,  another  year 


we  were  too  low  ;  and  thus  war  was  prolonged  witixmt 
one  caicqlatiop,  whether  the  eKpence.  of  ooctinuiiig  it  §at 
iQne  year  was  not  more  dian  the  difference  of  terms  to  be 
expected  between  a  good  and  a  bad  relative  mtuatioo. 
We  were  now  left  with  one  ally,  and  that  ally  must  be 
bribed  to  continue.  Adverting  to  die  appreben  ded 
scarcity,  Mr.  Fox  said,  it  was  to  insult  upon  commoo 
sense  to  urge  that  war  and  military  expeditions  did  not 
Hi  their  fiature  aggrayace  scaricity.  The  cjuantitjr  <if  id- 
creased  consumption,  wiihont  taking  imo  account  ifas 
qiiantilies  damaged  an4  lost,  was  immense.  Had  go- 
vernment, pursuing  the  example  of  France  unloaded 
the  tmnsports  that  were  .sent  to>  Qusberpn,  they  would 
hav^  done  more  towards  i^ipviating  the  scarcity,  than  ail 
the  corn  whiqh  their  agents  import-  Again  «dvertiiig 
to  his  majesty's  speech,  jN4r.  Fox  observed  that  wbea 
he  had  ^rst  mentioned  negotiating  widi  the  French,  it 
was  said,  What^  would  you  negotiate  with  men  aboirt 
to  >  stain  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  their  severe^  } 
Yet,  if  the  present  speech  meant  any  thii^,  itmoaQt  that 
with  these  very  men  ministers  would  have  no  objectioQ 
to  treat,  and  even  with  Tallien,  who  had  dipped  hia 
hands  in  royal  bloodt  He  ended  by  moving  an  anifwd- 
ment,  which,  after  enumemtiog  the  circumstances  of 
our  disastrous  campaign,  and  stating  from  experience, 
that  the  French  vvere  able  to  maintain  the  acposComed 
relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  other  nations^  prayed 
|)is  majesty  that  such  terms  of  peace  should  be  oSbred  lo 
the  French  republic  as  should  be  consislent  with  the  hor 
iiour  of  the  crown,  and  with  tl^e  security  and  intiaesl 
^  the  people* 
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In  Ripply, 

FIb  considered  the  amendment  as  merelgr  the  mockeiy 

gf  returning  to  a  state  of  aecarity  and  peace^    He  yin« 

Sicated  the  first  jpropoaition  contained  in  his  majesty's 

meech.    Tiie  period  eomprised  in  this  proposition  con<^' 

tained, .  he  said,  the  space  between  the  opening  of  the- 

last   session  of.  parlkment,    and  the  iiresent  moment ; 

Slid   he  expressed  hi»  satisfiiction  in  the  present  state 

of  security  compamd  to    that  ten   months  ago*    His 

ri-ounds  of  satisfaction  were,   he  said,  that,   aUomng 

^r    the   mctories  and   advantages    obtained    by  thc^ 

ikemyj  and  for  alt  the  calamities  which  had  brfallen 

tkis  country  or  our  allies,  the  house,  from  looking  at 

the  present   principles  of  the  war,  must  observe  the 

grounds  of  his  satis^tion,  and  the  state  of  our  im«» 

provement !  |  They  could  not  but  perceive  the  enemy's 

Induced  means  of  prosecuting  the  war.    They  were  now 

in  a  situation  to  afford  us  fair  prospects  of  their  being 

soon  perhaps  more  capable  of  giving  reasonable  security 

fiBN-  engagements  of  peape*     They  felt  a  greater  necessity 

ftr  peace,  and  were  more  disposed  to  it.     Their  reduced 

means  were  demonstrable :  at   the  commencement  of 

the  last  session,  the  value  of  the  assignats  was  from  2Q 

to  95  per  cent,  they  were  now  only  one  and  a  half 

per  cent,  they   have  at  present  only  ope  sixteenth  of 

their  value  ten  months  ago.      The  prodigality  of  their 

system  forced  into  circulation  between  6  and  7  milliards^ 

^hidx  was  equal  to  280  millions  sterling ;  this  was  three 

or  four  times  more  than  the  amount  of  all  the  money  in 

France  in  its  richest  state,  and  which  its  commerce  want^ 

fd  for  its  circul^tmj^  medium*    The  French  had,  he  said, 
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now  assignats  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  720  miffions 
sterling,  and  the  number  was  ^ifl  increasing  ;  they  had 
therefore  to  &ce  another  campaign  under  these  circum- 
stances ;  and,  were  the  other  powers  of  Europe  to  put 
them  to  the  hard  necessity  of  trjing  the  experiment,  he 
believed  that  the  prodigal  resources  of  their  system  could 
not  be  supported  without  the  restoration  of  tiie  system 
of  terror.  Mr.  Pitt  allowed  the  advantages  derived  by 
the  enemy  from  the  equivocal  conduct  of  Prussia^  and 
the  disbanding  of  the  armies  withdrawn  from  Spain. 
But  it  was  to  be  observed,  that,  for  every  pound  sterfing 
formerly  paid  to  each  man  in  such  an  army,  sixteen 
pounds  sterling  must  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  pit* 
sent  year.  After  urging  a  variety  of  arguments  to  prove 
the  ruinous  situation  of  their  resources,  Mr.  Pitt  observ* 
ed,  that  these  resources  might  last  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time,  before  they  produced  their  final  effect ;  but  tbej 
had  in  them  the  seeds  of  decay,  and  the  inevitable  cause 
of  a  violent  dissolution.  The  remedies  proposed  in 
France  for  this  eVil  were  not  less  ruinous ;  and  the  losses 
they  sustained  in  commerce  and  manufactures  weit 
enormous.  He  admitted  the  successes  of  the  Vrcnck 
on  the  Rhine,  the  calamitous  fate  of  the  expedition  to 
Quiberon,  and  that  the  enemy  had  been  only  kept  on 
the  defensive  on  the  side  of  Italy  ;  but  still  the  interoal 
situation  of  France  was  most  wretched  and  deplorable. 
On  the  mischiefs  of  paper  currency  he  again  expatiated — 
if  the  assignats  were  taken  out  of  circulation,  the  French 
could  not  command  the  labour  of  their  own  subjects, 
either  for  civil  or  military  operations.  To  many  per- 
sons  employed  by  the  state,  they  had  been  oblig;ed  to 
Fallot  a  number  of  necessary  articles  in  kind.  They  had 
also  been  compelled  to  add  one  seventh  in  money  to  the 
daily  pay  of  their  soldiers,  who  thus  received  ten  times 
the  amount  of  their  pay  in  assignats.  When  he  fcon- 
sidered  their  total  inability  to  carry  on  the  war  for  another 
campaign,  he  could  not  doubt  the  situation  of  thing$ 
was  materially  improved. 


There  were,  *Mr.  Pitt  said,  many  circiunstaTlces  io 
be  present  situation'  of  France,  favourable  to  a  disposi* 
ion  to  tre^t  for  peace,  though  it  was  a  question  whe* 
ber  they  were  sufficient  to  make  it  advisable  or  practi*- 
lable  to  treat.  The  present  government  of  France  was 
msed.very  highly  by  him,  compared  with  the  preced* 
ng  forms;  but  be  still  qucationed  the  ability  of  the 
rrench  to  c^rry  it  into  execution.  .  That  oonstitutionv 
aid  'Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  form  in  whidLit  has  been  drcrqed^ 
nay  have.beea  examined,  and  may  have  been  put  In 
ictivity  with  such  acquiescence  of  the  nation,  .as  to  en» 
ible  their  representatives  to  speak  on  bdhalf  of .  the  pco^ 
)1e  of  France  i  and  I  have  no  difficulty  in .  saying*  if  that 
ivent  should  have  taken,  place,  from. that: time. all  ob* 
ections  to  the  form  of  that  government^  and  to  the  prin- 
uples  of  that  government,  all  objections  to  them,  as  oI>« 
f{^cles  to  negotiation,  will  be  at  an  end.  I  will  also 
»(ate,  with  the  same  frankness,  that,  should  that  l^  the 
crmination,  whether  it  will  then  lead  to  the  issue  of 
:ompetent  security,  and  a  reasonable  satisfaction  to  this 
(ouRtry,  must  depend  on  the  tenns.  IF,  under  those 
circumstances,  by  any  precipitate  and  premature  desire 
for  peace,  from  any  disposition  to  under-rate  our  real 
strength,  or  any  want  of  fortitude  to  bear  what  I  admit 
to  be  real  difficulties,-— if  we  should  overlook  the  ten 
thousand  times  more  complicated  distress  of  the  enemy, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  advantages  they  give  us  for  ob- 
taining peace  on  just  and  suimble  ternv)»  tbdt  would  in 
my  opinion  be  the  most  fatal  event;  tbat  could  possibly 
happen. 

Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  to  mention  his  r^ret,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  desertion  of  the  alliesi  the  issue  of 
the  contest  would  be  much  less  satisfactory  than  it,  might . 
have  been.  Comparing  the  situation  of  tlie  people  of 
this  country  with  that  of  France,  he  enlarged  upon  the 
variety  of  advantages  they  enjoyed.  He  acQused  the 
French  of  having  failed  in  maintaining  their  neutrality 
i6  America  where  some  subjects  of  France  had  cndea- 
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^ured  to  exche  a  conspixicy«  and  had  kteqioMd  aho 
with  the  republic  of  Geneira.  Did  it,  he  sc^ktA^  foUov, 
because  the  French  did  not  attack  the  iLiog  of  Prusn 
when  they  were  warmly  engaged  agunst  their  odier  an^ 
nies,  that  they  would  have  paid  the  same  attention  to  i 
general  peace  ?  They  would  then  indulge  thoae  pasbkos 
of  resentment,  ambition,  or  caprice,  to  which  a  miliuif 
republic  might  be  supposed  to  be  liabl^.  The  tvo 
countries  of  Great .  Britain  and  Hanover  could  oot 
pursue  the  same  line  of  policy,  from  their  difiratf 
situation. ^  He  denied  that  1^  had  made  war  uponpriiitt 
opinions,  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  them.  Tk 
French  cootoided,  that  they  alone  had  the  only  hwU 
government :  if  we  had  subdued  the  malignity  of  thtf 
opiqion,  we  had  vindicated  ourselves  and  Europe  fin* 
the  gieatest  dangers* 


DUKE  OF  BEDFORD. 


On  the  Address  to  his  Majesty. 

He  thought,  when  an  address  was  proposed  to  be  carried 
jto  the  throne,  that  it  was  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
parliament  to  adopt  a  language  of  its  own,  rather  tisfl 
that  of  the  minister.  He  should  therefore  recommend 
language  very  different  from  that  of  the  address  p 
po^.  The  inability  of  the  French  to  continue  the  cifl- 
test,  had  been  the  constant  theme  of  ministers  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  ad* 
ministration  in  contriving  excuses  for  carrying  it  <A 
was  admirable.  Years  ago,  their  lordships  had  been 
told  that  the  French  couU*  not  hold  out  three  mootis 
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longer ;  but  practice,  opposed  to  tbeon^  ;  h^d  proved  ; 
that,  in  proportion  as  ministers  had  ftfiected  to  depre- 
ciate their  resources,  their  vigour  had  increased.     The 
improvements,  said  by  ministers  in  the  speech  to  have 
taken  place  since  the  last  year,  he  spoke  of  as  a  gross 
and  palpable  misrepresentation.     He  did  not  expect  to 
bear  it  stated  as  a  matter  of  tridmph  on  our  part,  &at 
the  French  had  not  been  able  to  over-run  Italy.     If 
this  was  triumph,  he  should  soon  expect  to  hear  it  was 
a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  we  still  existed  as  a  nation » 
We  were  told  that  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  eneiAy 
were  far  from  compensating  the  calamities  of  war.     This 
was  true  ;  for  victory  afker  victory,  without  one  defeat, 
could  not  do  this ;  but  if  this  was  the  case  with  the  vic- 
torious party,  what  was  our  condition,  without  victory, 
with  many  defeats  and  losses,  and  the  desertion  of  our 
allies  ?    If,  as  we  are  told,  the  French  people  wi^ed 
for  peace,  of  which  he  had  no  doubt,  what  must  be  the 
wish  of  the  people  here  in  their  present  suffering  situa** 
tion  ?    His  grace  said,  he  had  expected  some  hopes  to 
have  been  held  out,  when  we  were  tok)  that  France  \vbs 
come  to  a  crisis  that  would  produce  important  events 
to  Europe.     Did  ministers  mean  to  insinuate  that  the 
present  government  of  France  was  not  such  as  was  capa^^ 
ble  of  keeping  the  faith  of  treaties  f    At  this  time  they 
dared  not  attempt  so  gross  a  delusion  on  the  under- 
standing of  their  lordships.     There  never,  indeed,  was 
any  thing  solid  in  the  objection  to  their  ability  to  pre- 
serve the  faith  of  treaties  and  neutralities,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  repeated  instances.     His  grace  noticed  the 
calamities  already   consequent  upon  the  war,  and  the 
disasters  of  the  last  campaign.     In  the  expedition  to 
the  coast  of  France,  besides  the  sacrifice  of  many  brave 
and  illustrious  men,  who  had  often  protested  against 
the  project,  but  who  had  no  alternative,  large  quanti- 
ties of  ammunition  and  stores  were  wasted  at  a  time 
when  our  poor  were  either  starving  or  depending  on  tl|e 
Vol.  II.  67 
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precarious  bounty  of  llie  lich*  In  the  west  Indies,  he 
thought  none  would  say  we  stood  upon  a  better  footiog 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  What  our  losses  m 
men  there  were,  he  was  afraid  to  calculate.  All  t^ 
calamities,  together  with  the  dreadful  evil  of  scarcitj, 
his  grace  imputed,  with  many  others,  to  the  comiptiaQ 
and  wickedness  of  administration  ;  but  in  die  opjnioa 
of  all,  to  their  weakness  ;  and  he  exhorted  parUameot 
to  tell  the  truth  to  their  sovereign,  who,  was  he  once 
made  acquainted  with  the  wretchedness  of  his  peopie, 
had  too  much  goodness  not  to  be  struck  with  tbar  suf- 
ferings, and  to  take  the  only  step  by  which  they  can  be 
effectually  relieved, — to  give  them  peace.  He  conclud- 
ed by  moving,  to  entreat  his  majesty  to  review  the  stale 
of  a&irs  for  the  last  three  years,  the  desertion  of  tbe 
allies,  the  pillage  or  insecurity  of  the  West  Indies,  tk 
disgraceful  or  abortive  expedition  to  France,  and  tbe 
unparalleled  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  :-4lBt 
therefore  the  house  entreated  his  majesty  not  to  act  on 
the  opinion  that  the  French  could  not  preserve  thtI^ 
lations  of  peace  and  amity,  but  that  his  majesty  would 
t^ke  immediate  and  decisive  measures  for  a  negoda- 
tion  for  peace,  without  adverting  to  the  government  of 
France ;  and  adding,  that  if  the  present  govemmeot 
of  France  should  refuse  to  treat,  that  house  would  per- 
severe in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
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On  the  same  Subjects 


He  contended,  that  the  circumstances  particularized  ia 
his  majesty's  speech  were  real  and  solid  improvements 
in  the  situation  of  this  country  !  In  addition  to  the  checks 
received  by  the  French  <m  the  f»ide  of  Italy  and  on  the 
Rhine,  our  naval  superiority  had  been  more  decidedly  es- 
tablished since  the  last  year  than  at  any  former  period  of 
our  histor}\  His  lordship  ably  entered  into  the  history  of 
paper  currency  and  assignats,  to  prove  the  impossibility 
of  the  French  continuing-  their  exertions,  and  cited  tlK 
opinion  of  general  Montesquieu,  who,  in  a  memorial  on 
the  subject  had  enforced  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
a  great  part  from  circulation,  and  out  of  13  milliards 
leaving  only  3 ;  but  since  that  time  the  circulation  had 
been  increased.  Every  writer  on  the  subject  of  paper 
currency  was,  he  said,  agreed,  that  such  an  enormous 
mass,  so  little  proportioned  to  any  solid  capital,  must 
at  length  accomplish  the  utter  ruin  of  a  state.  By  the 
exertions  we  had  made,  and  by  the  distresses  we  had 
caused  to  be  felt,  the  desire  of  peace  had  become  gene- 
ral in  France.  The  new  constitution  there  was,  his 
lordship  said,  a  miserable  and  imperfect  copy  of  ours ; 
but  with  all  its  defects,  it  was  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
this  country,  as  it  might  lay  the  foundation  of  peace. 
His  lordship  vindicated  the  speech  of  his  majesty  for  ex- 
pressing no  determination  to  treat  upon  terms  short  of 
those  which  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect.  He  con- 
^dered  the  advice  which  the  duke  wish^  to  present  to 
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his  majesty  as  highly  impolitic  and  extraordinaiy  in  fte 
untried  situation  of  tihe^French  government,  and  as  josti" 
fied  by  no  distress,  no  pressure,  no  exigency.  His  lent- 
ship  asserted,  the  scarcity  was  in  no  respect  owing  Co 
the  war ;  much  of  it  was,  he  said,  owing  to  the  presenl 
unproductive  situation  of  the  Netherlands.  The  disaster 
at  Quiberon  had  not  occasioned  it«  as  the  grain  wfaidi 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  consisted  chiefly  of  tiie 
cargoes  of  some  of  the  American  ships  which  bad  been 
seized  in  their  way  to  France.  The  bad  success  of  that 
expedition  was,  he  contended,  solely  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  treacheiy  of  the  emigrant  corps^  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen. 
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On  the  sctme  Subjects 

He  pointedly  ridiculed  the  satisfaction  enjoyed  by  the 
ministers,  on  finding  that  the  prophecies  he  had  former- 
ly uttered  in  that  house,  on  the  conduct  of  our  wonhy 
allies,  had  been  but  half  as  bad  in  the  accomplishioeDt 
as  they  were  predicted.  After  enumerating  the  victories 
of  the  Trench,  and  detailing  the  desertion  of  the  allies, 
he  wished  to  be  informed,  how  many  years  of  such  tjB- 
provement  the  nation  would  be  able  to  bear  ?  Judgins 
of  the  future  by  the  past,  he  had  but  little  confideooe 
in  ministers ;  but  if  their  boasts  of  our  improvement  «nd 
temporary  success  were  well  founded,  thb  was,  above  all  i 
others,  the  most  favourable  season  for  negotiation.  The 
empire  could  only  be  saved  by  peace ;  and  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  preserve  it  entire.      The  old 
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ntcry  of  tbc  Frendi. finances  had  again,  he  said,  bisen 
brought  forward  ;  he  wished  some  attention  to  be  paid 
to  ^  fiinnoea  of  this  country.     If  those  of  France  were 
iKoliualiwikrd,  the  finances  of  Great  Britain  were  not  with- 
out bounds.     His  lordship  wished  to  know  if  the  taxes 
of  this  7«cr  had  proYcd  produ<^ve.     If  they  failed,  all 
was  over.    People  could  only  bear  takes  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent :  afiMir  more  would  weigh  down  the  scale.     As  to  the 
"West-India  expedition,  there  was  little  chance  of  making 
an  impression  on  St.  Domingo  ;  and  of  this  lord  Chatham 
mras  so  sensible,  that  in  his  seven  vears'  war  he  never 
would  attempt  it.     The  armament'  was,  he  understood, 
the  worst  arranged  and  equipped  that  had  ever  gone 
from  this  country.     After  stating  its  probable  inefficacy 
his  lordship  asked,  whether  a  worn-out  island  or  two, 
if  taken,  were  worth  the  price  of  such  an  armament  ? 
The  plan  of  the  French,  in  sending  out  ship  by  ship, 
was  what  our  ministers  should  have  followed.     If  the 
discussions  in  the  French  convention  were  to  be  depend- 
ed upon,  the  French  would  not  give  up  the  Netherlands 
for  West- India  settlements,  as  they  were  powerful  enough 
not  only  to  retain'  their  own  islands,  but  to  invade  ours^ 
The  bu^uage  of  the  speech,  though  rather  more  pacific 
than  that  of  the  preening  year,  meant,  he  said,  nothing 
more  than  a  diefilay  of  the  dexterity  of  minbters  in  pro* 
ceeding  with  the  war  another  year.     The  last  year  every 
tl^g  was  to  be  atchievedby  a  decisive  and  vigorous  ef- 
fort ;  aow  the  new  order  of  things  in  France  was  to  be 
relied  upon.     With  respect  to  the  assignats,  it  was  plain 
the  noble  secretary  indined  to  the  old  exploded  idea, 
that  money  was  >  the  sinew  of  war,— an  idea  contradiet- 
ed  by  the  best  writers  ancient  and  modern.     Livy  told 
us  of  three  things  which  constituted  the  sinews  of  war,-*-^. 
good  soldiers^  good  oonkmanders,  and  good  fortune  •;  ail 
of  which  the  French  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree. 
His  lordship  repeated  his  former  argument,  that  nothing 
in  point  of  resources  was  beyond  the  reach  of  a  revo- 
lutionary govermnent,  whereas  regular  governments  had 
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iMt  likAitatitas  in  thb  p<uiit;  and  he  tnisMi^  tint  wkm 
had  happened  to  the  old  gov^mmtnt  of  Fnmce  would 
serve  as  a.  warning  to  ministerSt  of  the  fatal 
of  improvidratly  ezhauattng  the  revenne&oi 
He  earnestly  recommended  immednte  negotiadon?  and 
after  an  exhortation  to  peace,  aa  the  only  c&ctmi  re* 
medy  which  could  be  applied  to  the  grievances  under 
whidi  the  .country  groaned,  hb  lordship  declared  thai 
he  should  support  the  amendment* 


MR.  rox. 


On  the  State  ofthf  Nation. 

The  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Dtinda^)  resists  tins 
motion,  this  night,  in  a  way  which,  though  not  who&f 
new  from  the  same  quarter,  brings,  with  every  repetitioii 
of  the  same  argument,  some  fresh  cause  for  astonish- 
ment. The  alledgment  that  this  war  has  been  success- 
ful, is  not  made  now  by  that  honoumble  gentletncui»  for 
the  first  time,  it  is  true ;  but  then  his  recurrence  to'  for- 
mer^ I  will  not  say  exploded,  Init  too  frequency  urged; 
and  as  frequently  refuted  reasonings,  is  compensated 
by  something  quite  untondied  in  past  discussions.  It 
now  seems  that  this  war  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
kA  conquering  the  colonies  and  destroyif^  the  commerce 
of  France.  The  restoration  of  monarchy— the  over- 
throw of  jacobin  principles — ^the  abasement  of  France, 
and  confining  her  to  her  ancient  limit5'-*-4:he  bahmce  of 
power—the  cause  of  law,  order,  and  reH^n — all  these 
are  gone  by ;  and  the  splendid  reveries^  that  were  soothed 
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9gr  80«b'CQntem|ilatttm8^  sre  &Uen,  alas !  and  sunk  down 
K>  the  capiure  of  ships  and  of  tropical  settlements.     In 
this  view  of  thmgs  the  honourable .  gentleman  ventures 
10  Qompare  the.  sucoe»  of  the  pvesent  with  that  of  the 
leven  jrears'  war,  and  finds  great  consolation  in  disco- 
reriiig,  that  even  in  that  glorious  contention  there  had 
been  some .  reverses—alluding  particularly  to  Minorca 
and  to  Rocbefort.      With  some  portion  of  triumph  he 
refers  to  these  misfortunes,  and  af^ies  his  discovery, 
in  rather  a  singular  manner,  as  an  argument  to  the  pre- 
sent question ;  for  he  gives  you  this  piece  of  history  as  a 
reason  against  going  into  any  enquiiy  regarding  the  fail- 
ures of  the  present  war.     Most  unfortunately  for  the 
honourable  gentleman,  the  very. misfortunes  to  which  he 
has  adverted  were  instantly  followed  by  enquiries  in  this 
house.    It  has  been  reserved  for  the  present,  war,  though 
the  most  disgraceful  in  its  external,  and  the  most  wretch- 
ed in  its.domestic  consequences,  of  any  that  this  country 
ever  waged,  to  be  the  only  war  in  which  this  house 
never  saw  any  grounds  for  retrospect  or  revision.     All 
the  collected  calamities  of  all  their  predecessors,  for 
ag^,  do  not  equat,  either  in  kind  or  in  numrber,  the 
exploits,  during  the  present  war,  of  the  administration 
just  retired  from  office ;  yet  they  are  the  only  men  ever 
possessed  of  the  powers  of  government  in  this  country, 
who  never,  even  in  a  single .  instance,  yielded  to  any 
cnqfairy,  upon  any  part  of  the  innumerable  and  varied 
disgraces  that  have  marked  the  last  nine  years.     So  un- 
lucky is  the  honourable  gentleman  in  the  case  of  Minorca, 
that  every  thing  respecting  that  business  makes  directly 
against  *him.     To  whatever  cause  the  loss  of  that  island 
may  be  attributable,  this  house  immediately  enquired 
into  the  cause*     A  person  for  whose  memory  I  have  the 
deepest  gratitude  and  love,  then  one  of  the  king's  mU 
nistersy  &r  from  resbting,  as  the  honourable  gentleman 
resists,  was  the  mos$  ^ger  in  insisting  upon  enquiry. 
Unlike  the  present  times,  the  house  of  commons,  then, 
had  not  been  tutored,  into  that  .confidence  in  ministers 
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%vhich  distitigmshed  later  periods ;  and  the 
enquiries  that  followed  the  fidlares  to  which  the  hoaonraUe 
gentleman  alluded,  so  fiu*  from  embarrassmg  the  opaa^ 
tions  of  government,  or  unnerving  the  marUal  eaer^es 
of  the  country,  (these  stde  objectioBs  to  the  apprcyvcd 
and  happy  practice  of  our  ancestors)  were  succeeded  hf 
a  series  of  unexampled  renown.     Such  is  tbe  faoncmfafak 
gentleman's  luck,  in  his  historical  references !  Not  one 
word  that  I  have  ever  uttered,  or  that  ever  came  out  of 
the  lips  of  any  friend  of  mine  at  this  side  erf*  the  house, 
has  tended,  even  in  the  most  distant  degree,  to  sfair  or 
under  rate  the  atchievements  of  our  fleets:  and  I  wili 
leave  the  house  to  judge  whether  any  persons,  in  k  or 
out  of  it,  have  dwelt  with  more  rapture  upon  the  tri- 
iimphs  of  that  branch  of  the  service  than  we  have.^* 
From  this,  however,  the  honourable  gentteman  strives 
to  draw  it  defence,  of  a  nature  truly  singubr*     He  en- 
deavours to  intermingle  with  the  glories  of  the  navy  the 
absurdities  of  his  own  expeditions  :  and  asks,  honv  the 
military  plans  can  be  all  folly,  and  the  naval  all  wis* 
dom,  both  being  advised  by  the  same  beads  f-^'Hie 
question  answers  itself.     It  is  in  the  nature  of  ittval 
tactics,  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  officers  and 
men,   upon  winds  and  weather  ;<«— in  land  operations  a 
good  plan  is  almost  every  thing      Yet  the  merit  of  the 
admiralty  is  indisputable.     It  is  true,  there  are  parts  of 
the  administration  of  lord  Spencer  (for  whom  my  per* 
sonal  respect  is  considerable)  not  free  from  blame,  pv- 
ticularly  what  related  to  the  invasions  of  Ireland  ;  but 
where  the  general  system  has  been  judicious  and  pros- 
perous, it  would  be  invidious  to  dwell  upon  a  few  errors. 
The  honourable  gentleman  would  incorpcxate  th^e  two 
services ;  and  is  ready  to  take  his  share  in  the  blame  of 
the  admiralty,  generously  commuting  the  glories  of  his 
department  for  their  miscarriages.     Sir,  every  presump- 
tion is  in  favor  of  the  admiralty :  every  proof  against 
him.     Nobody  asks  about  the  merit  of  the  admiralty. 
It  speaks  for  itself ;— and  equally  obvious  is  the  true 
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^aricter  of  tbe  hcuioiirabie  goitleman's  departmenL  -If 
nU  hie  expeditions  have  been  marked  by  diacomfiturc 
«nd  ditigi^ce  ;  if  tbe  failure  of  acme  is  aggravated  t^ 
eirciraistsiiices  too  painful  to  touch  upon  ;  if  such  armiea, 
with  the  courage  they  are  known  to  possess,  have  pro- 
.  dueed  only  sudi  e&cts,— -ihe  result  is  in&IUble.  It  is 
but  to  name  the  enterprises, — and  tbe  infbnnationi  the 
i^iU,  the  vigor,  and  the  ability  of  tho^  who  planned 
tbem»  are  as  plain  as  demmiatration  could  make  them# 
No  man  will  ever  enquire  about  the  wisdom  that  pro- 

Ected  the  expeditions  to  Quiberon,  to  Flanders,  to  $t. 
omingD,  to  Holland,  to  Ferrol,  to  Cadiz,  Sec     These 
things  are  past  all  curiosity.    The  honourable  gentleman 
lias  another  way  of  reconciling  this  house  to  his  disasters* 
With  a  precision  that  is  quite  ludicrous,  and  a  gravity 
of  face  which,  unless  he  were- quite  certain  of  his  au- 
dience, would  excite  a  suspicion  that  he  was  mocking 
-the  house,  he  gives  us  the  dates,  to  aq  hour,  of  the  days 
^n  which  his  expeditions  sailed,  when  they  landed,  re«- 
iFcatcd,  or  capitulated :  sometimes  it  is  the  wind,  and 
sometimes  the  rain,  and  sometimes  the  frost,  the  snow, 
the  cold,  the  heat ;  now  it  is  too  early^  and  then  it  is  too 
late  :— «nd  tothis -notable  narrative  the  bouse  listens,  with- 
out onee  saytog,  ^^  Tell  us  of  a  single  military  enlerprize 
in .  which  you.  have  succeeded  ?    and  if  you  cannot,  give 
418  some  better  reason  than  your  own  words  to  believe 
that  you  are  blameless.     Let  us  enquire  into  the  facts^ 
and  judge  for  ourselvesl'V   The  honourable  gendeman, 
iwith  this  mass  of  defeats  before  his  eyes,  has  the  hardi- 
iiood  to  talk  of  the  success  of  this  war ;  and  thinks  the 
enumeration  of  islands  and  setdements,  and  a  schedule  of 
captured  ships  and  frigates,  will  blind  the  eyes  and  con- 
found the  understandings  of  men,  so  as  to  be  diverted 
from  the  only  proper  consideration,   the  only  rationajl 
test  of  comparative  success  ;  namely,  the  relative  situation 
of  tbe  two  countries,  (of  which  a  wurd  by*andby)  in 
point  of  power.     This  is  the  true  criterion  of  success» 
even  without  recurring  to  all  the  former  motives  to  this 
Vox,-  II.  68 
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war-— restoring  monarchy,  an6  putting  down 
and  jacobinism,  and  God  knows  what.  Of  the  void 
diversion,  the  honourable  gentleman  gives  us  indeed  a 
▼ery  curious  illustration*  Up  to  this  moment,  I  beiiewi 
no  man  ever  understood  any  thing  else  by  military  diver- 
sion, but  the  drawing  off,  by  means  c^  a  few,  a  lafgor 
number  of  your  enemy,  who  might  hurt  you  moie  ia 
another  quarter.  The  expedition  to  UoBand,  he  teBs 
vs,  had  three  objects  in  view, — the  capture  of  the  fleet — 
giving  the  Dutch  an  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  yoke 
of  France — and  making  a  diversion  for  oar  allies  in  Italy 
and  on  the  Rhine.  He  asks,  ''  Is  it  nothing  to  have  Dca 
ships  of  the  line  added  to  our  own  navy,  which  else  would 
be  at  this  moment  the  means  of  annoying  us  in  the  hands 
of  our  enemy  ?"  Sir,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  instance, 
the  English  navy  did  the  duty  assigned  to  it  nobly  ;  and 
if  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet  was  a  priroaiy  object  of 
that  memorable  expedition,  that  object  n^s  aceomplisb- 
ed  without  any  necessity  of  hazarding  any  land  experi* 
snents,  under  the  honourable  gentleman's  auspices  ; — fot 
in  point  of  fact,  the  fleet  revolted  and  surrendered  be* 
ibre  the  landing  on  the  Helder-point  With  respect  I0 
the  second  object,  namely,  giving  the  Dutch  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  France,  how  the  Dutch 
felt,  and  fell  at  this  hour,  with  what  horror  they  received 
your  proffered  release  from  their  bondage,  and  the  exe- 
cration with  which  they  load  your  name,  it  is  unpeces- 
sary  to  state.  But  in  the  third  iand  grand  point,  that  <tf 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  our  allies,  there  we  did  wcuHkrs. 
If  Europe  were  searched,  not  a  place  could  be  found 
so  well  calculated  for  enabling  a  smalFer  to  comtxit  a 
larger  army,  as  this  selected  spot.  To  this  £itai  neck 
of  land  did  that  honourable  gentleman  devote  thirty  thoi&* 
sand  British  sokliers,  and  (whilst  aggravated  by  the  de- 
rision of  Europe,  this  country  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  a  British  army  purchase  its  escape  from  an  army 
much  inferior  to  itself,  by  the  delivering  up  of  eight  thou- 
sand  picked  seamen)  so  signal  was  the  benefit  to  our  allien 
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of  this  precious  diversion/ tKat  about  the  very  timethat 
the  English  army  was  making  that  respectable  retreat, 
die  grand  armies  of  our  allies,  under  Hotze  and  Suwar- 
row,  n^re  broken,  beaten,  dispersed,  and  routed^  never 
more  to  rally  or  unite.  Such  was  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's diversion  in  Holland  I-'^such  its  effect  I  But  his 
unconquered  mind  was  not  yet  subdued  enough  from 
military  expeditions*  He  proposed  new  sources  of  re« 
nown  for  thojie  armies  whose  happy  destiny  it  was  to  be 
at  his  disposal.  Becaase  be  failed  in  the  norths  he  was 
certain  of  success  in  the  south  ;  and^  sure  enough,  he 
dispatches  a  formidable  fcntre  under  sir  Ralph  Abercrom<- 
bie,  not  as  a  diversion  I  no,--^this  body  was  destined  to 
co-operate  directly  with  the  Austrians  in  Italy  This 
armament,  delayed  until  any  man  of  qommon  sense 
must  have  seen  its  total  inutility  towards  its  professed 
object,  arrives  at  Genoa^  just  in  time— -for  what?  to 
asist  general  Meias  ?  No,-^)ut  just  in  time  to  have  the 
earliest  intelligence  of  his  total  ruin*  It  sails  into  the 
road  of  Qenoa>  to  sail  out  again,  and  escapes  into  the 
Mediterranean  at  the  very  time  the  AustHan  garrison  ia 
liiat  capital  passes  out  to  meet  their  drfeatcxl  country* 
men  in  the  northern-most  parts  of  Italy.  But  was  this 
eo-operation  desired  by  the  Austrians  ?  No  such  wish 
IS  expressed  or  felt^  The  honourable  gentleman  plainly 
enough  lets  us  understand  the  direct  contrary.  And  was 
it  thus  that  British  armieb  were  accustomed  to  be  treated 
in  former  wars  ?  Was  it  in  this  way  that  prince  Eugene 
acted  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ?  What  then  is  the 
fiiot?  but  that  the  hitherto  untarnished  reputation  of 
oar  arms  has  so  suffered  under  the  baneful  mismanage* 
ment  of  his  majesty's  late  ministers,  that  the  co-opera* 
tion  of  twenty  thousand  Englishmen  is  so  slighted  by 
our  allies^  that  they  deprecated  their  aid,  and  resolved 
to  touch  nothing  belonging  to  us^-^but  our  guineas. 
Now,  sir,  as  to  the  delay  of  this  expedition  to  Italy» 
let  me  implore  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  honour* 
aUe   gentleman's  defence.     With  the  same  admirable 
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minuteness,  as  to  days  and  dates,  lie  tdb  joa  tbat  ftm 
grand  scheme  was  determined  oa  the  99d  of  Febmwjr, 
On  the  23d,  he  told  it  the  king.     On  the  S4tb  he  tald 
it  to  the  duke.     On  the  28th  the  duke  told  trai  sodk- 
thing.     The  honourable  gentleman  then  reads  two  IcCv 
tcrs,  the  one  from  sir  Cities  Stewart,  the  edier  firoaa 
Ihe  duke  of  York»  in  support  of  this  part  of  his 
I  have  been  called  a  new  member  of  this  night ;  and 
and  raw  indeed  must  I  be,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
practice  of  this  house,  if  I  could  hear,  without  reproha- 
tion,  that  whieh  would  hare  been  scouted  and  spumcsd 
in  the  good  times  of  the  English  constitotion, ^^ when  a 
spirit  of  just  jealousy  of  its  ri^ts,  and  a  proper  sense 
of  its  independence,  prevailed  in  this  house,  ioaftoad  of 
a  blind  confidence  in  the  executive  government,     in  sock 
times,  no  minister  would  have  dared  to  have  read  t0  the 
house  of  commons  of  England  the  garbled  extracts,  joal 
as  suited  his  own  purpose,  of  letters  from  general  officers 
as  an  excuse  for  miscarriages,  affecting  in  the  nearest  and 
dearest  sense  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  coiintrj* 
It  is  true  that  I  have  not  been,  for  some  time,  in  bahits 
of  intercourse  with  the  illustrious  perscm  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  army ;  but  gready  indeed  must  he  be  changed 
from  what  I  knew  him,  if  he  would  not  mvk  with  his 
abhorrence  this  style  of  palliation*     For  what  is  it  ?  and 
what  does  it  prove  ? — that,  if  there  were  nothinj^  omxc 
than  we  have  heard,  his  Royal  Highness  ought  to  be  io* 
atamly  impeached.     The  national  defence  of  England — 
its  militia,  is  cut  up  by  the  roots ;  the  general  body  of 
Its  officers  is  disgusted  by  the  laws  past  in  1 799»  which 
transferred  to  the  line  so  large  a  prc^rtton  of  its  best 
disciplined  men.     These  men,  leaving  the  militia  a  meit 
skeleton,  are  incorporated  with  regular  regiments,  and 
embarked  for  Holland:  and,  seven  montl^  after  their 
first  embarkation  to,  and  five  months  after  their  return 
from,  that   disastrous  enterprize,  their  commander  in 
chief  informs  the  executive  government,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  honourable  gentleman,  that  it  will  take  fiill  two 
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tticmths  to  diftctplftie  tboii  into  fitness  tor  actual  service  B 
Was  there  ever  before  such  a  defence  as  this,  baxarded 
before  an  assembly  of  raiional  men?  Those  troops^ 
which  at  the  expenoe  oi  the  national  militia  of  this  coun<* 
try,  were  boasted  as  most  excellent  m  the  summer,  are 
dedared  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  springs  to  be  good 
for  notbmg,  without,  at  the  least,  two  montl»  drilling  and 
forming.  They  were,  it  seems,  in  the  completest  statd 
pmsible  for  the  field  in  August  ;*^^ut  in  the  followinf^ 
February,  even  their  leader,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  mat 
minister,  describes  them  as  wholly  useless,  unless  they 
have  such  a  length  of  time  allowed  them  to  foe  perfected 
ift  their  exercises  as  defeated  whatever  hopes  the  re* 
doubtable  project  to  the  Mediterranean  might  excite. 
To  aU  this,  the  honourable  ffentleman  adds,  that  the 
Weather  was  too  wet  for  field-days,  and,  when  not  wet, 
was  very  cold**-the  men  had  not  even  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  their  officers.  Some  little  advam^  of  elk 
mite  France  poKesses  over  this  country  ;— but  never  sure 
did  any  analyzer  of  atmospheres  conceive,  that  the  very 
weather  which  in  one  country  prevented  soidicra  from 
peeping  out  of  their  quartersy  enabled  the  other  to'ooU 
lect  and  to  create,  from  raw  recruits,  a  perfect  army, 
and  to  carry  this  army,  so  created,  over  those  mighty 
barriers,  the  passage  of  which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of 
die  ancient,  and  one  of  the  doubts  of  the  modem^  workU 
It  was  in  that  very  weather,  at  the  remembrance  of 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  shivers,  that  Bonaparte 
~*but  not  mitil  he  had  almost  ^prostrated  himself,  in  his 
solicitatioas  for  peace,  before  the  infatuated  rulers  of 
die  unhappy  nations  at  war  wkh  France/^-^hen  it  wasy 
even  in  that  weather,  that  this  extraordinary  man  assem^ 
bled  and  animated  the  youdi  of  France.  He  found  good 
iieather  for  field-days,  and  bad  time  enough  so  to  drill 
md  discipline  his  new-raised  corps,  as  to  break  to  pieces 
the  veteran  legions  of  Austria,  and  in  one  day  to  re- 
cover all  the  conquests  of  two  successful  campaigns. 
But  had  the  honourable  gentleman's  expedition  bHsen 
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aUeto  sdil  sooner:— If  the  battle  of  Marengo  had  not 
been  lost :— *But— If — Wbf,  sir,  I  do  not  know  wh^ 
degree  of  fortune  there  may  be  in  this  battle,  or  in  that 
battle;  but  I  believe  the  honourable  gentleman  never 
ivas  more  mbtaken  than  he  would  find  iMmaelf,  ewir 
in  the  event  of  Bonaparte's  defeat  at  Mareng04  Sudk 
were  the  precautions  of  that  fruitful  mind ;  so  well  did 
he  arrange  his  measures ;  so  little  did  he,  in  truth,  trosl 
to  mere  fortune,  that  if,  against  all  probability,  Marengo 
had  been  lost,  that  mighty' genius  had  so  formed  and  d^ 
posed  his  resources,*  that  many  and  many  a  bloody  bat* 
tie  must  have  been  gained  by  his  enemies  befine  they 
could  have  made  much  impression  upon  the  incompara- 
ble system  of  lus  operations  in  Italy  last  summer.  I 
defy  imbecility  itself  to  string  tc^ther  a  more  motley 
pack  of  excuses  than  the  honourable  gentleman  has  laid 
before  the  house  this  night.  Amsterdaaa.  had  been  taken, 
if  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  had  landed  on  the  I6di  iiK 
stead  the  27th  of  August. — Sir  John  Stuart's  di^ike  t» 
the  Russians ,  protracti^d  sir  Ralph's  departure  ibr  the 
Mediterranean. — Ten  thousand  Irish  militia  were  to 
come  to  England,  and  ten  thousand  English  to  go  la 
Ireland. — Some  of  the  troops,  wanted  their  new  coat»— 
some  their  arms. — One  expedition  ssaled  on  the  8th  of 
April,  took  shelter  on  the  I3th,  and  re^sail^  on  die 
524th.*— It  was  designed  to  assist  the  Austriana,  but  the 
Austrians  would  not  be  assisted.— ^There  was  no  plan 
or  concert  between  the  two  court6*-*-*An  account  cumenr 
with  the  seven  years'  war ;  took  more  ships  than  lord  Chat* 
ham,  and  more  islands.— ^t.  Domingo  was  unhei^by, 
and  rather  expensive ;  but  it  was  a  good  market^-^-^This 
war  has  opened  worlds  of  new  markets.— Returns^  even 
to  a  man,  of  the  new- raised  corps  at  Gibraltar.  Minor* 
ca,  Malta,  Portugal ;  and  the  total  of  your  foroe  now, 
and  in  1797,  with  a  most  conilbrtable  exactness. — The 
history  of  England  from  1755  to  1762~-from  Severn- 
droog  to  the  Havannah ;— In  a  word,  such  a  series  of 
insulting  pueriUties-as  no  house  of  parliament  was,  ever 
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befiMTc,  entertakied  whb,  under  the  name  of  a  defence. 
So  much>  for  the  present,  of  the  late  secretary  ;  and  now 
to  pfoceed  to  anotlier  view  of  the  success  of  ibis  wan 
Tlie  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  tells  us,  that  he 
forbears  going  over  the  military  exploits,  only  because 
his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Dundas)  has  put  those  things 
in  the  dearest  light.  He  is  equally  positive  as  to  the 
success  of  the  war  ;  but,  not  to  usurp  upon  his  truly 
fortunate  colleague,  he  has  his  own  peculiar  instances 
to  detail  of  prosperity,  of  comfort,  and  of  multiplied 
happiness-^all  flowing  in  upon  the  country  fr(Hn  his  own 
more  immediate  department.  Quite  scandalized  at  my 
honourable  friend's  statement  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
national  "debt  in  consequence  of  this  war,  the  honourable 
gentleman  pares  down  its  amount  since  1793  to  the 
trifle  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- millions :  and  how  ?-^ 
by  a  mode  surprisingly  curious  indeed.  First,  he  cuts 
out  the  iifty-six  millions,  for  which  the  income-tax  is 
mortgaged  ;  and  next,  he  desiies  you  to  forget  all  that 
the  sale  of  the  land-tax  has  already  purchased,  or  may 
yet  redeem.  Alas,  sir  !  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  this 
house  would  rejoice  more  than  I,  that  the  income-tax 
was  to  be  set  down  for  nothing  ;  and  I  cannot  help 
admiring  that  frontless  insensibility  under  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  passes  over  a  grinding  impost, 
that  has  ripped  open  the  private  concerns,  and  re- 
duced the  necessary  comforts,  of  every  man  in  Eng* 
land.  The  extinction  of  debt  from  the  sale  of  the 
land-tax  carries  its  own  evil  in  its  tail ;  and  we  might 
as  well  rejoice  at  our  prosperity  from  that  measure, 
as  a  private  man  would  from  paying  his  debts  by 
bringing  his  estate  to  the  hammer.  The  debts  in  so  bx 
may  be  paid ;  but  the  estate  is  gone  for  ever.  The 
honourable  gentleman  must  think  his  audience  are  chU* 
dren,  when  he  attempts  to  cajole  them  by  such  a  play 
upon  words.  In  reality,  what  is  the  state  of  tlie  coun- 
try upon  this  point  ?  From  such  a  population  as  that 
9l*  Qreat  Britain,  ne^r  forty  millions  sterling  are  annually 
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nuikiii§^  together  about  fifty  ■uttions.  Tbe  hnnnwnAJe 
gentleman  baa  estimated  the  lamfed  rental  of  Eogiaad 
at  twenty^five  miilioos.  Thus*  thc^  we  pay,  yevJ^i 
douUe  the  produce  of  the  whole  rental  of  the  coiwtiyi 
in  rates  and  taxes  ;  a  sum  approaching  ¥efy  near  lie 
whole  income  of  the  oountry^  taking  the  iiiooaK'4as  is 
the  bu^meier  of  its  amount*  Wa^  any  nakioii  ever  te- 
fore  in  such  circumstances  ?  If  notbifi^  else  was  aiat* 
ed  but  this  undisputed  £ict,  is  it  not^  of  itself,  a  crying 
leason  for  inquiry  ?  Will  the  honourable  gentl^nan  Id 
us  of  any  people  that  were  (not  in  degree  merely,  but  is 
kind  or  principle)  in  such  a  state^  since  the  beginuiiigflf 
the- world  f  As  to  the  sinking  fund*  let  it  be  always  le- 
membered  that  its  effects,  highly,  beneficial  as  tbej  aie, 
fnust  depend  upon  the  revenue  keeping  its  level*  If  ikc 
revenue  iails,  the  charm  of  the  sinking  fund  vanishes  iaio 
nothings  This,  air,  is  the  true  picture  of  our  financial  coa* 
xiition  as  a  state  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  people  is  striot^ 
ly  answerable  to  it.  One  sixth  of  all  the  souls  in  Eag- 
land  is  supported  by  charity  ;  and  the  plight  of  a  great  pm- 
portion  of  those  who  contribute  to  their  maintenance,  is 
but  little  better  than  that  of  the  paupers  whom  they  sue* 
cour.  How  the  hon.  gentleman  has  nerves  to  sustaia 
him  in  venturing  to  talk  of  the  happiness  of  this  couony 
would  be  incomprehensible,  if  our  long  experience  of  him 
had  not  convinced  us  of  the  fondness  with  which  he  can 
survey  every  act  of  his  own.  The  repetition  of  his  ddii- 
sions,  deludes  even  himself.  He  has  indulged  so  mucb 
in  these  fallacious  and  fatal  reveries,  that  he  appears  to 
have  become  his  own  bubble,  and  almost  to  mistake 
for  realities  the  phantasmas  of  his  bewildered  wits.  Let 
him  ask  any  of  the  members  from  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire, what  the  state  is  of  the  manufactures  in  those 
countries  ;  even  those  (looking  at  Mr.  Wilber£6rce)  of 
whom  I  may  not  think  the  best,  will  not  venture  to  deny 
the  starving,  distracted  condition  of  those  great  and  po- 
pulous districts.    From  thevo,  he  may  receive  an  empha- 
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iioal  and  deciuve  contradicdon  to  his  diafcevipertd  and 
feiwcicHis  fimciea.     Thesci  air,  are  aonvs  of  the  iotcr* 
fifil  djfects  of  thb  wyr,  which  both  the  hooouirable  gen*- 
Hifim^n  (Mesara,  Pkt  and  Dundaa)  venture  to  compare 
with  foraier  contefitiona  against  France.   We  have  tatan 
nore,  they  tell  us,  than  even  in  the  seven,  years'  war, 
ftnd  iherefore  this  sitrpasaes  that  in  suc^sa.  Good  God^ 
^ir !  what  aa  eiSbet  does  a  confidence  in  the  votea  of  this 
l^use  produce  upon  the  uoderstandinga  of  men  of  abili- 
jties !  To  talk  of  this  war,  and  that  of  the  s^ven  years ! ! 
We  have  destroyed  the  oommerce  of  Fraace«-^we  have 
jtaken  their  islands,  say  you-^-But  these  I  wy^  were  nqt 
the  objecta  of  the  war.    If  you  have  dcatroyed  the  con* 
inerce  of  France,  you  have  destroyed  it  at  the  eicpensp 
of  near  three  hundred  millions  of  debt«    If  you  haivc 
laken  the  Fr^ch  islands,  you  have  a  boptjeaa  captp re ; 
for  you  are  ready  enough  V>  r^tore  the«n  aa  the  price 
M*  poaoe.     You  have  taken  islands — but  yo^  have,  at 
tttie  same  time,  laid  the  house  of  Auatria  ^oatmte  at  the 
ioet  of  triuiiiphajMl;  France^    Have  ypu  restored  monar- 
l^hy  ? — Its  very  hopels  are  intombed  for  ever.     Have  you 
^destroyed  jacobinism,  as  you  call  it  ?— -Your  resbtance 
jbas  made  it  stronger  than  ever.     Have  jou  reduced  thp 
power  of  France  ?~France  is  aggrandised  beyond  the 
^dest  dreams  of  former  ambition.     Have  you  driven 
Jier  within  her  ancient  frontiers  ?«— She  has  enlarged  her- 
iielf  to  the  Rhine,  and  to  the  Alps ;  and  added  five  mil- 
jfions  to  her  popubition  In  the  ceihre  of  Europe.    You 
^ad  all  the  great  Mates  of  Europe  for  your  allies  againat 
France — what  is  become  of  them  f  All  that  you  have  not 
Tuined,  are  your  detern^ed  enemies.     Where  arc  the 
neutral  powers  F  Every  one  of  them  lei^ue  with  this  very 
Prance  for  your  destruction.    Could  all  this  be  chance  f 
j-~No,  sir,  it  is  the  true  succession  of  effect  to  cause. 
It  is  the  legitioiate  issue  of  your  own  system.     You'  be- 
gan in  foolishness,  and  you  end  in  mbchief.    Tell  me 
one  single  object  of  the  war  that  you  have  obtained. 
Tell  me  one  evil  that  you  have  jiot  brought  upon  your 
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cotiniry.  Yet  this  hoii3e  Will  not  inquire.  l^etenOWi 
able  gentleman  (Mn  Dundas)  says,  we  have  had  mone 
difficulties  to  encounter  than  atiy  former  govemmeat; 
for  we  had  constantly  thwarting  us  the  imptocable  «mb* 
ster,  Jacobinism.*  Sir,  jacobinism  has  in  it  no  piiycrty; 
so  sure  as  the  honoilrable  gentkman's  system,  to-pio^ 
pagate  and  confirm  it.  That  system  has  given  to  JaccK 
bin  ism  life  dnd  nutr  intent,  strength  and  matm^ity,  which 
it  could  not  have  derived  from  any  other  source.  Beat 
upon  crushing  every  idea  of  any  reform,  they  resolved 
to  stifle  the  once  free  genius  of  the  English  mind,  and 
suspend  some  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  £ngiiA 
constitution  rather  than  yield  one  jot.  Hence  their  ad- 
toiinistratioh  is  mvked,  in  this  country,  by  a  sucoeflsaoa 
of  infringements  upon  the  dearest  rights  of  the  people** 
by  invasions  and  rebellions  in  another  country.  The 
parent  source  of  all  these  disorders  is  Aat  baneful  Iok 
policy^  in  which  both  the  honourable  gentlemen  endea- 
vour  to  implicate  this  house.  All  we  have  done,  says 
the  honourable  gentleman  (Mn  Dundas,)  who,  to  be 
sure,  is  more  a  man  of  things  than  words,  has  bcea 
approved  by  all,  excepting  a  miserable  nmnant  of  this 
house^  (an  expression  which  he  uses,  I  presume  ta 
i^how,  that  though  an  act  of  parliament  may  inoorponoe 
legislatures,  it  cannot  unite  languages;)  and  the  other 

fentleman  is  so  anxious  to  establish  the  popularity  of 
is  system,  that  he  almost  reproaches  the  house  with 
coldness  in  their  support  of  him.  He  complains  tfait 
only  seven-eighths  of  the  members  of  thb  house  were  far 
his  measures,  when  he  had  ntne-tenths  of  the  people* 
If  this  were  true  of  the  people,  they  would  almost  dc* 
'serve  their  present  fate ;  but  the  drift  of  all  this  is  ob- 
vious enough.  This  identification  of  himself  with  the 
liouse ;  this  laborious  shifting,  as  it  were,  of  the  honour* 
able  gentleman's  own  responsibility  upon  their  votes,  is 
very  mtelligible ;  and  he  fidls  into  that  classical  correctoGS 
which  I  have  before  noticed  in  his  honourable  friend^  in 
his  gre^t  zeal  to  make  that  point  clear,      Thougli  he 
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htd  had  three  pariiaments,  chosen,  one  would  have 
Iboughty  pretty  w^U  to  lus  taste,  he  asserts  that  even 
the  majorities  of  this  house  could  not  come  up  to  the 
tone  of  the  public,  in  favour  of  his  measures,  which  he 
sajrs  (tlunkuig,  however,  with  his  honourable  friend, 
dmt  our  opposition  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  advantage 
to  him),  had  the  sanction  of  all,  but  a  few  exploded 
opinions  in  this  house.  Exploded  opinions,  then,  .he 
defines  to  be,  opinions  which  this  house  negatives  by  its 
majorities.  The  honourable  gentleman  must  allow  n^e 
to  inform  him,  that  his  great  and  justly  revered  father 
spent  the  greater-part  of  his  life.in  the  enforcement  c^ 
such  exploded  opinions.  I  must  remind  him,  thfit  he 
himself  (who  has  since  found  such  effectual  mea^s  qf 
(;iving  currency  to  his  sentiments)  was  for  some  time 
tainted  with  such  exploded  opinions.  Exploded  opinions 
have  diiitinguished  many  of  the  wisest  and  the. best  men 
this  nation  ever  produced  ;  and  though  I  lament  the  suf- 
ferings of  my  country  from  the  neglect  of  these  opinions, 
1  assure  the  honourable  ^ntleinan,  and  tjhis  house,  that 
tiiere  is  nothing  on  which  I  should  so  steadUy  rely  for  the 
regard  of  good  men,  living,  or  of  posterity,  when  in 
my  grave,  as  those  very  opinions  which  th^  votes  of  this 
house  have  enabled  the  honourabjie  gentleman  to  stigma* 
tize  as  exploded.  In  point  of  fact^  hawever,  the  honour* 
|j>le  gentleman  still  suf  veying  himself  in  the  flatteiy  of  his 
own  mirror,  is  wholly  inistaken  abput  jthese  exploded 
opinions.  It  was  to  these  expipded  opinions  that  the  ne- 
gotiations of  Parb  and  jUi&le  are  attributable.  We  gave 
strong  r^sons  in  this  house  for  peace.  The  public  thought 
with  us  :  avd  we  have  his  own  words,  that  he  entered  up* 
qn  that  treaQr  only  in  compliance  with  what  he  now  calls 
exploded  opinions.  But  the  honourable  gentleman  has  ^, 
liccxk  anxiety,  lest  this  house  should  not  continue  to  think 
these  opinions  quite  so  exploded ;  for  he  asks,  Will  this 
house,  by  going  into  the  proposed  inquiry,  disgrace  its 
ilormtr  votes  ?  '  To  which  I  answer.  Yes,  certainly,  if 
rthis  house  will  save  the  country.    In  the  \try  house  of 
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commons,  to  which  I  bdbre  aHadefir  t!i6  etrff  #o(JW 
of  the  honourable  gentleman's  eK()lDded  iyfiiStonB  Mt 
very  stimulus  to  pride  was  urged,  flK>ugh  without  eRet 
That  house,  as  well  as  thi*  house,  #iis  questioned,  WW 
j\)u,  the  uniform  supporters  of  this  wai*  against  Attiericti 
disgrace  your  former  votes  ?  Bat,  sif ,  they  ^Bd  disgme 
their  former  vdtes  ;  and,  by  so  doing,  they  fid  hcmoor 
to  themselves,  and  saved  their  country,  Thstfpsa^iv 
xnent  was  a  retracting  and  a  rectating  parlkment.  Bitter 
as  it  was,  the  draught  was  swallowed ;  aftd  I'  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  house,  to  rescue  this  cotiiK 
try,  if  that  indeed  be  possible,  frbm  the  perils  In  wfaidl 
that  honourable  gentleman  has  involved  it,  must  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  its  predecessor  iti  1792— and,  by  rc< 
nouncing  the  honounible  gentlemart  and  his  system  to* 
gether,  preserve  this  country  from  its  impending  dangers. 
Let  it  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  the  good  acccptanee 
of  the  honourable  gentleman's  opinions  in  this  house, 
happens  to  have  been  supported  by  the  subsiAaiy 
aid  of  all  the  power  of  this  government.  Possessed  rf 
that  little  adjunct,  he  may  double  or  treble  the  nationdl 
debt ;  but  he  may  be  pretty  sure,  that  his  opinions  wfll 
have  a  tolerable  reception  here.  To  escape  Ac  odimii 
of  being  exploded,  he  may  be  certain  there  is  no  remedy 
so  eflPectual  as  his  resuming  his  former  office,  or  ^ow- 
ing  a  perfect  obsequiousness  to  those  who  urc  armed 
xvidi  its  influence. — ^Now,  sir,  I  cottie  to  the  con^den* 
tion  of  the  late  change  of  administration.  Respecting 
France,  the  whole  country  could  not  afford  a  selectioa 
of  men  so  calculated  to  excite  distrust,  and  suggest 
argumenta  ad  homines.  If  any  thing  could  justify  the 
sporting  with  human  life,  never,  sure,  was  occasiott 
more  apt  of  retorting  the  insulting  folly  made  to  Bona- 
parte's most  conciliating  proposals  of  last  year.  With 
how  good  a  grace  might  he  not  answer,  Whh  you  I  can- 
not treat-— .you  are  but  newly  in  the  possession  of  a  doubt- 
ful power — I  must  have  experience,  and  the  evidence  of 
facts — You  havo  called  me  a  child  and  champion,  and 
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tfoiiietimed  tf  imppet  r  You  are  the  cluIdMiind  chkm- 
flmm  of  those  whom  I  hare  coveved  with  indelible  dis** 
grace.-^How  do  t  know  that  I  can  place  the  leatst  re* 
Bimee  upon  aiq^  treaty  made  with  men,  who,  indeed^  majK 
be  Mere  puppets,  moved  by  wires  in  the  hands  of  others  t 
Thlismi^  Bonaparte  east  back  ujymthis  government  the 
ribtfurd  impediments  thst  were  raised  against  any  negotia'- 
tkkk  with  him  in  January,  1800  :«^bat  I  believe  him  to 
be  much  too  wise,  and  too  good  a  man ;  too  sensible  of  that 
iH^ich  constitutes  his  truest  glory*^the  desire  of  giving  a 
duraUe  peace  to  the  world ;  to  resort  to  such  objtetions^ 
#r  descend,  upon  so  important  a  subject,  to  repeat  their 
words,  whose  example  he  has  scorned  in  so  man^other 
instanecs.     O !   what  a  contrast  is  his  conduct,  to  that 
of  the  gentlemen  over  against  ine!  To  the  reiterated 
importunities  of  this  side  of  the  house,  in  favour  of  ne- 
gotiation, they  have  replied  alternately  in  this  style : 
When  beaten,  What,  said  they,  will  you  treat  now,  and 
dispirit  the  country  ?--^is  the  moment  of  defeat  the  time 
for  negotiation  ?  Not  so  Boiiaparte.    Even  in  the  state  to 
'which  the  directory  reduced  France^— ^ven  before  he  drew 
"tlfe  sword  from  the  scabbard,  he  humbled  himself,  (if  the 
noble  wish  of  stopping  the  eiFusion  of  human  blood  could 
indeed  be  humility)  to  reconcile  those  honourable  gentle- 
men to  the  restoration  of  the  world's  tranquillity  ;  and  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  curious  reflection  for  after  ages  to  ob- 
serve such  a  man  as  Bonaparte  almost  upon  his  knees  in 
Supplicating  such  conductors  of  war  as  those  over  against 
me,  for  peace.     In  the  crisis  of  success,  when  we  im- 
plored them  to  take  advantage  of  the  victories  of  our 
fleets,  they  have  replied.  What,  treat  now,  M^hen  we  are 
so  near  the  object  of  the  war  ?  Will  you  sully  the  glo- 
ries  of  your  navy  ?  But  Bonaparte,  who  gained  not  a 
vietory  without  making  a  proposal  of  peace,  did  not 
tbmk  that  the  glories  of  Marengo  or  Hohenlinden  were 
in  danger  of  fading,  (in  truth,  it  makes  them  shine  with 
additional  splendour)  from  the  constant  proffers  of  paci- 
fication made  by  him  who  never  won  a  laurel  without 
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lAowiog  tbp :  olive  at  ^  aame  tiMe»  W^  mk  dib  flid» 
the  hovse  have,  been  t^iunted  wUh  uimerving  the  people^ 
and  tindervaluing  their  resource,  at  the  st^vi^rgl  cp&d» 
wheat  truly  describing,  the.  country^  we  ufged  the  other 
side  to  peace.  I  am.i^i4vocate  for  despoodeRcyt-r* 
and  should  be  the  la8tper30o.in  the  world  to  counieoaiioe 
a  sentiment  of  despair  in  either  government  or  nation : 
but  I  am  sure. that  the  tr^ie  road  to  ruin^  foreithqr,  would 
be  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  reality  of  their  dagger.  How 
standi;  that  point  with  the  rival  government  ?  Did  Bona* 
parte  l^link  at  the  difficuUies  of  France  ?  It  is  possibk 
that,  with  a  view  to  enhance  hbown  renown,  he  may  faa:ve 
magnified,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  did  not  ooder* 
state,  its  distresses  of  any  sort.  Far  from  it.  He  ex«; 
hibited  to  his  country  a  strong  picture  of  national,  mi- 
sery ;  and  to  rouse  the  energies  of  France  to  those  ex* 
traordinary  atchievements  which  immortalize  the  shoit 
campaigns  of  the  last  year,  his  proclamation  wa&-— what? 
The  answer  of  gentlemen  over  against  me  to  his  en- 
treaties for  peace.  Not  all  his  conquests«-^ot  ail  his 
fame — so  effectually,  recruited  the  thinned  phalanxes  of 
the  French  armies  as  that  solemn  appeal  to  the .  good 
sense  of  France,  that  stimulus  to  revolutionary  ardour, 
and  to  the  proud  passion  of  national  independence, — 
the  ever  notable  reply  of  lord  Grenville  to  M«  TalleyxaiML 
Marengo  and  Hohenlinden  grew  out  of  that  famous  pa* 
per. — When,  in  the  correspondence  with  M.  Otto,  a 
naval  armistice  was  refused  (rightly  refused  perhaps,  md 
perhaps  reasonably  demanded  in  the  triumphant  situatioo 
of  France — lam  not  entering  into  that  question;)  as  the 
condition  to  joint  negotiation  with  Austria,  M.  Otto 
says,  that  the  first  consul,  though  he  will  admit  no  £ng- 
lish  minister  to  Luneville,  is  ready  and  willing  to  enter 
into  a  separate  treaty  with  this  country.  The  hoooor. 
able  gentleman  evades  this  proposal  by  pleading  good 
jaith  to  an  ally,  whiph  ally  deprecates  his  pretended  and 
pernicious  fidelity.  The  honourable  gentleman  rejects 
the  only  terms  on  which  be  could  reasonably  hope  to 
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iirve  die  «nperor,  and  exacts  the  strict  fulfilment  of 
the  cirtpefor's.  engagement,  not  to  make  a  separate  peace 
before  a  given  time.  Unwarned  by  Marengo  and  Ho- 
henlinden^'-^^intaught  bjr  the  skill  and  perfection  with 
which  that  vast  line  of  operations,  extending  frotn-  Nice 
to  Mentr,  had  been  conducted  in  the  fatal  experiment 
of-  the  preceding  summer, — ^the  honourable  gentleman 
dtajnds  upoti  the  due  and  forfeit  of  his'  treaty  ;•  and,  as 
tf  the  tetttef  of  this  treaty,  the  wealth  of  £ngland,  and 
every  other  instigation  by  which  he  could  goad  on  this 
devofed  prince  had  not  been  *  sufficient,  he  tells  this 
house  and  the  world,  that,  as  a  spectatoi",  even  as  a 
spectator,  •  he  would  advise  the.  empcrot  to  g6  on ;  se- 
lecting this  word,  as  if  hiis  evil  genius  prompted  it,  for 
the  purpose  of-  illustrating  the  difierence  between  elo- 
quence and  wisdom.  Now  mark  what  followed.  All 
the  slaughter  that  deluged  the  earth,  from  the  Minci^ 
to  the  Meine,  a  succession  of  constant  victories;  day  af- 
ter day,  till  even  Hohenlinden  itself  is  surpassed  by 
die  conventiort,  or  rather  the  capitulation  of  Steyr  ; 
and  the  head  of  the  house  of  Austria  owing  his  crown' to 
the  clemency,  the  forbearance,  and  magnanimity  of  that 
person,  with  whom  those  over  against  me  have  so  oftea 
said  it  would  be  atrocious  and  foolish  to  negotiate.  The 
honourable  gentleman's  silence,  as  a  spectator,  having 
had  a  fuU  trial,  a  separate  peace  is  signed  at  Luneville, 
and  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  miUions  sterling,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  British  lives  sacrificed,  in  order 
to  overthrow  the  republican  government,  and  abase  the 
power  of  France,  all  terminate  in  a  treaty  which  regu- 
lates and  decides  the  destinies  of  the  other  great  powers 
of  Europe,  without  this  country  being  so  much  as  nam- 
ed in  it.  All  this  waste  of  wealth,  of  human  life,  and 
national  honour,  finish  in  the  peace  of  Luneville,  in 
which  Great  Britain  is  less  thought  of  and  regarded, 
than  the  poorest,  pettiest  prince  in  the  whole  empire  of 
Germany.  All  this  passes  without  a  murmur  ;  and  the 
country^  with  a  sottish  stupidity,  sees  that,  like  every 


other  opportunity  for  restoriag  peace,  go  l^  in  sikoce  and 
stupor.  Cao  all  tiiia  be  chftnct  ?— what  I  mere  cbanoB 
•~that  every,  every  reasonable  pioment  should  be  lost, 
and  eveiy  sucoeedlng  epoch  for  restoring  the  country  lo 
peace,  should  bring  with  it  new  and  augmented  disad* 
vantages,  growing  in  exact  proportion  to  die  duration  of 
the  war !  You  refused  peace  at  Paris,  at  Lisle,  and  twice 
in  1800.  Then  give  us  better  terms  now,  or  answer  to 
vour  country  for  throwing  those  away  which  you  might 
haVe  then  had.  Is  the  loss,  fpr  ever,  of  all  these  <ip. 
pcHtunities,  nothing  but  mistakes-*-mere  venial  errors  ?^ 
Sir,  they  are  high  crimes  against  the  welUbduag  o[  this 
country  ;  and  we  state  them  as  such.  We  state  thai 
not  upon  assertion,  but  fact ;  grant  us  the  inquiry  this 
motion  asks  for,  and  we  shall  prove  them.  Ail  his  dex- 
terity is  employed  to  show  this  house  that  it  will  be  giv- 
ing itself,  as  it  were,  a  slap  on  the  face,  if  it  adopt  tius 
motion  ;  and  he  makes  to  his  friends  a  most  pqitfaetic  ap- 
peal, upon  grounds  purely  personal.  Conscious  that  in- 
quiry will  ruin  him,  he  urges  the  pride,  the  consistency, 
the  feeling  of  the  house,  to  reject  my  lionourable  friend's 
motion  ;  and  he  warns  his  noble  relation  (Lord  Tem- 
ple) to  i^>are  his  compliments,  if  he  withhold  his  vde 
-^Inquiring  into  his  conduct,  he  avows,  is  the  worst 
service  his  friends  can  render  him*  Sir,  undoubtedly 
this  is,  so  far,  the  truth,  that  a  fair  and  honest  inquisition 
would  be  his  overthrow ;  and  his  conduct  this  night  is 
a  perfect  comment  upon  his  life.  But  b  it  thus  widi 
men  who  dread  notinvestigation  ?^ 

*  This  speech,  of  which  a  part  onlf  is  here  given,  coDtBiDs  la- 
doubtedly  some  of  the  finest  and  keenest  ridicule,  that  ever  was  ut- 
tered. 
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On  Ztord  Damley^s  Motion  Jar  an  Inquiry  into  the 

State  qf  the  Nation. 

^£  thought  the  only  wi^  to  judge  of  the  conduct,  of 
tiinisters  was  by  comparing  it  with  reference  to  the 
uimble  line  of  life  in  which  he  moved.  If  men, 
;ontinued  his  lordship,  who  bad  the  management  of 
ny  affairs  had  run  me  in  debt,  loaded  my  tenants 
vith  heavy  burdens  which  they  could  never  pay,  in- 
volved me  in  contests  at  law  with  every  neighbour—* 
nd,  in  this  situation,  the  person  who  directed  the  rest 
lomes  to  tell  me  that  he  will  leave  my  service,  but  first 
neans  to  start  a  (question  which  will  raise  disputes 
tmongst  my  tenants ;  that  he  had  however  left  seveiral 
»f  his  fellow-servants  who  would  support  his  measures, 
jid  to  whom  he  would  still  give  his  advice — in  such  a 
lilemma  I  should  directly  send,  and  desire  them  to 
Lold  no  communication  with  that  gentleman,  whom  I 
hould  order  never  to  approach  my  house.  Whatever 
s  wise  and  prudent  in  private  life  must  be  so  in  public. 
Tar  advanced  in  life,  I  can  have  no  object  in  troubling 
rour  lordships,  but  a  sense  of  duty ;  never  shall  my 
roice  be  heard  in  a  scramble  for  place  and  power* 
IxoTCi  my  local  situation  I  have  more  opportunity  of 
vitnessing  the  unfortunate  state  of  many  individuals 
han  most  people.  I  shall  give  but  one  instance  :  Some 
ime  before  I  left  the  country,  a  poor  man  brought  a 
^aper  to  me,  left  him  by  the  surveyor  of  taxes :  he  has 
ibout  two  acres  of  ground,  and  a  ferry  boat :  his  rent 
5  about  forty  shillings:  he  has  one  horse,  one  dog, 
md  a  house  with  two  windows  eighteen  inches  square ; 
Vol.  IL  70. 
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he  joins  with  a  neighbour  in  the  same  situation  faf 
ploughing  their  small  farm.  They  charged  this  man 
six  shillings  for  his  horse,  four  for  his  dog,  and  half-a« 
Crown  for  his  house.  He  has  nothing  but  his  wife  and 
children  untaxed.  Judge  from  this  what  many  feel! 
Long  and  eloquent  speeches  have  done  much  mkchie£ 
If  they  could  have  guarded  our  shores,  and  manned  our 
fleets,  England  would  never  flourish  more  than  now  I* 
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I  shall  only  say  of  tfaa  following  speech,  that  U  is  worftjr  «f  tiis 

celebrated  man  by  whom  it  was  delivered* 


On  Earl  Templets  Motion  for  an  Enquiry  into  the  'ERgt" 
bility  of  John  Home  Tooke^  Esq.  f  being  a.  person  in 
holy  orders  J  to  a  Seat  in  the  House  qf  Commons. 

As  no  other  person,  sir,  seems  inclined  to  address  you, 
X  shall  take  upon  me  to  trouble  the  house  for  a  few 
minutes  i  yet  I  rise  on  this  occasion  with  the  g^reatest 
reluctance*  In  the  course  of  a  long  ^nd  not  an  Mie 
fife,  I  have  been  engaged  in  many  important  struggles ; 
but  scarcely  ever  was  I  individually  concerned.  I 
fought  with  the  enemies  of  law,  of  liberQr,  and  of  truth. 
It  was  of  importance  for  me  to  succeed,  but  my  iail* 
ure  was  not  of  more  consequence  to  myself  than  to  the 
test  of  mankind.  The  subjects  in  dispute  were  com* 
mon  as  the  elements  of  air  and  water.  Now  I  am  en- 
gaged in  a  personal  struggle.  This,  however,  is  not 
exactly  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  in  this  unpleasant 
predicament.    I  have  had  to  do  before  with  persons  of  a 

*  This  speech  is  of  a  century  and  a  half  «gOr 
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imilar  disposition,  and  the  isame  things  have  happened^ 
o  me.  Having  studied  the  appointed  number  of  years 
it  the  university,  and  performed  the  appointed  exercises, 
;  aspired  to  the  honour  of  the  degree  of  master  of  arts^ 
\  believe,  sir,  that  this  is  an  honour  that  never  before 
vas  disputed  to  any  one  who  solicited  it.  Indeed,  sir» 
\  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  to-morrow  be  conferred 
ipon  a  great  dog,  if  he  could  pay  the  fees,  and  call  out — 
Pro  Domino  Rege — ^yet  this  was  denied  to  me.  For 
his  favour  I  was  indebted  to  a  forerunner  of  the  noble 
ord's,  (lord  Mountford)  of  whom  I  shall  not  now  saj^ 
my  thing — De  mortuis  nihil — ^sir,  I  can  go  no  Cuthen 
The  next  struggle  of  this  kind  I  had,  was  when  I  offered 
nyself  as  candidate  to  be  called  to  the  bar.  I  then 
iollowed  the  advice  of  the  first  lawyer,  perhaps,  that 
his  country  ever  produced— ^I  mean  the  late  lord 
Vshburton.  I  was  not  foolish  enough  to  give  up  a  sitUr 
ition  which  I  then  held,  the  profits  of  which  were  sufi- 
dent  for  my  moderate  desires.  I  had  been  a  member 
\i  an  inn  of  court  from  the  year  fifty-six,  and  I  thought 
nyself  not  unqualified  to  exercise  die  profession  of  the 
aw.  I  might  thus  have  bettered  my  situation  ;  but  I 
70uld  not,  up(m  speculation,  give  up  what  I  securely  en« 
oyed.  It  was  well  that  I  did  not.  A  noble  marqub, 
irhose'name  I  shall  not  mention,  but  idio  is  now  a 
nember  of  thb  house,  interfered^  and  his  influence  being 
freat,  my  application  was  rejected-r-However — 

£Mr.  Simeon  here  rose  to  speak  to  order  ;  but  there 
ras  a  loud  cry  from  every  comer  of  the  house,  of  No, 
lo,  no  !  Go  on,  go  or,  go  on  !     Mr.  S.  sitting  down, 

Mr.  Speaker  said,  that  he  did  not  exacdy  see  how 
his  was  pertinent,  but  it  was  yet  impossible  to  say  that 
t  might  not  be  made  to  bear  upon  the  question. 

Mr.  Simeon  assured  the  house,  that  his  only  motive 
br  rising  was,  that  he  was  afraid  the  honourable  gentle-^ 
nan  was  about  to  cast  a  discredit  upon  a  respectable 
profession,  to  which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong.] 

Mr,    Home  Tooke    tb^n  coiitiaued**~I  hope  the 
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houeet  sir,  wiQ  yet  be  Hdiafied  that  vltat  Iliibve 
saying  is  not  irreievanfc  to  die  quefition  now  before  yoiy 
Why  was  I  thus  refused  ?  Was  there,  any  kw  m^utatt 
Hie  ?  None  !  Some  precedent,  then  f  None  !  Some  ai^ 
guments  vere  offered  to  prove  my  incapaeity  f  Not 
one  !  I  was  rejected,  and  the  first  that  was  ever  lejeetscd 
on  similar  grounds.  To  shew  that  I  am  not  altogedier 
impertinent,  the  benches,  having  on  their  side  no  knv^ 
no  precedent,  no  reason,  were  so  doubtful  as  to  tfae  pio» 
priety  of  their  conduct,  ^t  tliey  sent  measengera  to  cob,* 
suit  with  the  heads  of  the  other  ims  <tf  courts 

This  learned  body,  therefore,  were  not  certain  tfaal^ 
though  in  orders,  I  was  ineligible,  or  tiiat,  tfaoogh  m 
orders,  I  might  not  have  laid  them  aside.    I  am  aony 
that  the  late  chancellor  of  the  exdieqoar  b  not  in  hag 
place.     He  is  well  acquainted  with  these  proceedings ; 
and  I  am  mistaken  if  they,  have  not  made  a  pretty  deep 
impression  upon  him.     What  I  have  said,  sir,  likewiaa 
shews  how  I  have  been  treated  in  former  tones,  and 
tends,  in  slome  measure,  to  account  for  the  laudafak 
seal  manifested  by  the  noble  lord  on  the  present  ooca* 
sion.     I  would  beg  the  house  to  recollect,  sir,  how  I 
have  been  used  in  this  business.    Positively,  a  strainer 
would  imagine  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  felony,  or  some 
kifjamous  crime.    I  have  been  told  to  stand  up  and  diew 
myself.    My  eyes,  indeed,  sir,  are  now  very  weak  ;  but 
I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  the  noble  lord  is  sosAl  a 
terrible  looking  man  that  I  should  have  been  afraid  to 
look  him  in  the  face  without  this  admonition.     Have  I 
ever  shewed  any  symptoms  of  cowardice  ?  No,  sir,  I  ha^ 
ever  remained  intrepid  in  every  station,  and  thenobleJord 
might  have  saved  himself  this  trouble.     J  was  nest  order* 
ed  to  attend  in  my  seat«--when  the  day  of  my  trial  came 
on,  it  was  meant,  no  doubt.     Suppose  I  am  in  priesfs 
orders,  sir,  is  this  a  public  delinquincy  ?    Ought  I  on 
this  account  to  be  declared  infamous  ?    I  should  rather 
think,  sir,  that  being  in  orders  argued  some  degree  cS 
learning,  religion,  andxgood  cbaract^n    Sir,  were  it  not 
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Ibr  my.  aMtictj  iat  die  eomijitutfon,  and  the  rights  erf  the 
people^  I  c^tiaiDly  riiooid  now  be  silent.  It  is  no  fiction; 
Ifaait  this  seat  is  absolutely  a  burden  and  an  expence  to 
no.  No  one  advantage  do  I  derive  from  it.  I  want 
]iot  lor  the  privileges  of  parliament,  sir ;  I  have  no 
debtey  sir ;  I  never  bad  any,  and  never  shall.  My  spirit 
is  mucjii  too  independent  to  allow  me  to  contract  for 
what  I  cannot  pay,  or  to  owe  any  one  vi^hen  I  have 
money  to  pay  him.  The  noble  lord  expresses  great  zeal 
Ibr  due  purity  and  independence  of  this  house.  These 
are  fine  sounding  words  ;  but  neither  of  them  will  suf- 
£er  from  my  being  a  member  of  it,  while  I  am  not  sure 
tiiat  they  do  not  suffer  fi^m  the  royal  patronage,  the  efects 
of  which  so  terrify  the  noble  lord  in  this  instance.  There 
hmrc  been  gentlemen,  not  in  holy  orders,  who  held 
livings  in  the  church,  and  continued  members  of  this 
house.  Sir  Richard  Wrottedey,  for  one,  held  several 
vahiaUe  benefices.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  many 
tibat  now  hear  me  would  be  glad  to  go  into  orders  for 
1500K  or  aOOOl.  a  year,  if,  indeed,  they  had  the  fair 
nund  character  which  I  enjoyed  when  I  first  entered 
the  -church,  and  the  small  pittance  of  learning  necessary 
tD  qualify  any  one  for  ordination. 

I  riiall  not  trouble  the  house  much  either  with  law  or 
divinity.  All  must  allow  that  there  is  often  a  great  deal 
of  cant  about  both.  Having  for  many  years  had  neither 
profisssion  nor  employment,  I  have  had  nothing  to  do, 
Imtto  fidlowthe  bent  of  my  inclinations,  and  to  improve 
my  mind.  I  have  thus  read  much  divinity,  and  with 
law  subjects  have  been  conversant  near  half  a  century. 

Had  1  not  continually  exercised  my  judgment,  the 
greater  part  of  the  books  on  these  subjects  would  have 
turned  my  brain.  This  effect  they  certainly  have  had 
u))on  many  who  liave  not  used  the  same  precaution.  I 
know  theadvantage  which  I  might  derive  from  perplex- 
ing the  understanding,  by  recurring  to  abstruse  reason- 
ing and  legal  quibbles.  But  I  wave  it  all.  I  shall  speak 
nothing  but  common  sense,  and  what  may  be  understood 
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l>y  any  one,  howeTcr  dender  liis  wxjpisemtBm.  Thi 
natural  viay  of  debating  this  question  would  be^  to  con<^ 
sider,  first,  the  arguments  from  reasmi  lor  Bx^d  aguasi 
the  eUgibility  of  a  persoa  in  holy  orders  ;  next,  the  law 
upon  the  subject ;  and  lastly,  usage  and  customs,  which, 
when  they  are  not  contrary  to  reason  or  law,  aie  mom 
binding  duan  either,  .  To  save  the  time  c^  the  bo«s^ 
}io>vever,  I  shall  take  these  a  little  out  of  their  order, 
iand  begin  with  precedent.  My  poor  constituents  ait 
left  entire  to  me,  and  I  must  do  my. utmost  to  suf^iort 
their  interests.  The  report  proceeds  on  the  supppsitioii 
that  I  am  in  ofders.  I  admit  certainly^  that  I  held  the 
living  of  Brentford  forty  years  ago.  But,  ia  speaking 
of  this  report,  the  question  naturally  arises,  whose  U  isf 
I  find  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  committee  ordered 
search  to  be  made.  If  there  is  one  principle  incoo* 
testible,  it  js  this  :  that  no  one  can  delegate  delegated 
power.  However  great  abilities  have  beoi  displayed  ia 
drawing  out  this  report,  (and  I  mentioa  this  that  those 
may  have  the  m^erit  of  it  who  actually  drew  it  out,)  the 
reporter  has  given  us  a  morsel  of  old  Eng^sh,  whidi  rf- 
Corded  me  no  small  amusement.  It  was  written  no 
further  back  than  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI ;  and  though 
there  are  but  twenty-one  lines  in  all,  the  characliers  have 
been  mistaken  eleven  times.  Lest  he  should  be  directed 
to  make  a  second  search  of  this  kind,  I  would  inform 
him,  that  the  leitter  he  has  mistaken  so  often  for  a  y  is 
the  Saxon  theta  ;  ajad  that  instead  of  yis$  yaty  and  year, 
sounds  not  to  be  found  m  the  English  language  at  any 
period  of  our  history,  he  should  have  wrote  thisj  thsi^ 
and  these*  Of  the  real  saxon  y  he  is  ignorant,  and, 
by  mistaking  it  for  z,  he  has  committed  several  hlunr 
ders,  not  leiss  ridiculous. 

It  is  said  in  the  report,  that  every  thing  is  inserted,  to 
be  found  in  the  journals,  at  all  bearing  upon  the  ques* 
tion.  Sir,  this  is  not  the  case.  Many  facts  directly 
in  point  Imve  been  overlooked  ;  no  one  woukl  learn  firom 
t;his  report,  but  upon  ^searching  the  jinu'nals,  he  will 
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Indi  tfart  afi  those  who  were  dedafed  ineligible  by  the 
house,  actually  continued  to  sit  till  they  were  disquali* 
Sed  by  an  act  of  parliament.  It  had  been  declared,  that 
minors,  aliens,  &c.  were  incapable  to  sit  in  the  house 
of  commons ;  yet  till  the  reign  of  king  William  they  both 
occasionally  sat.  It  has  often  been  reserved,  that  the 
ddest  sons  of  peers,  mayors  of  corporations,  and  other 
classes,  are  ineligible,  individuals  of  which  now  compose 
this  house.  No  express  act  of  parliament  was  ever 
made  to  exclude  them.  Though  1  should  think  it  un-> 
|U8t  to  disable  a  man  for  actions  committed  before  the 
act,  yet  if  an  act  be  fairly  brought  in  to  declare  ineligible 
all  who  have  been  in  orders,  I  shall  not  oppose  U.  It 
is  indeed  rather  cruel  in  the  noble  lord  thus  to  tantalize 
ne.  Had  I  not  heard  his  most  pious,  religious,  and 
learned  speech,  I  should  not  have  been  so  sessible  of 
the  immensity  of  the  loss  I  am  about  to  su&taia.  When 
he  knew  my  situation,,  he  might  have  been  a  little  less 
lavish  in  eloquence.  The  legislature,  sir,  has  not  been 
q>aring  of  disqualify ing  acts.  In  1705,  an  act  was  pass-^ 
cd,  declaring  ineligible  all  officers  of  customs  and  excise, 
distributers  of  wine  licences,  the  commissioners  of  sick 
and  wounded,  and  various  others ;  but  an  act  to  dis- 
qualify those  who  have  once  exercised  the  functions  of 
a  clergyman,  never  has  been  proposed.  As,  therefore,. 
my  constituents  had  an  undoubted  right  to  elect  me,  I 
reckon  myself  bound  to  struggle  as  hard  to  preserve  my 
seat,  as  if  I  were  personally  anxious  to  preserve  it.  To 
disqualify  the  beneficed  clergy  to  sit  in  this  house^  would 
certainly  tend  much  to*  preserve  its  purity* 

The  measure  would  be  a  highly  proper  one,  and 
should  have  my  warmest  support.  It  might  indeed  be 
urged,  that  there  are  already  not  a  few  among  us  much 
more  dependent  upon  the  crown  than  any  of  the  clergy^ 
beneficed  or  unbeneficed.  Of  such  an  argumenjr  I  shall 
not  avail  myself.  Because  things  are  bad,  it  surely  is 
no  reason  why  they  sftiould  not  be  prevented  from  grow- 
ing worse.     I  beg  to  be  understood  as  not  defending 
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my  seat  upon  the  same    grounds  that  the   dergy  is 
general  might  advance.     There  is  surely  a  great  dif- 
ference between  <me  stili  exercising  clericai  ftinctioiis, 
and  one  who  has  not  exercised  them  for  many  yeais, 
and  never  means  to  exercise  them  more.     Lord  Coke 
and  Mr,  Justice  Blackstone  have  been  quoted ;  but  there 
are  other  authorities,  which  should  not  have  been  £ar* 
gotten.     I  have  within  these  few  days,  read  four  -or  five 
i¥riter8uponthesubject,of  the  greatest  celebrity,  (amoDf 
them  is  lord  Bacon,)  vrfao  thmk  exacdy  as  I   do.    It 
has  been  remarked,  that  legal  gentlemen  are  in  genend 
very  unf(»tunate  upon  points  of  parliunentary  law ;  hot 
I  must  remind  die  house,  that  Mr.  Hatsell,  whose  know* 
ledge  upon  the  subject  was  universally  allowed  to  be  o&- 
rivsdled,  is  exacdy  of  the  same  optmon.     An  honourable 
member  of  this  house,  I  believe,  who  a  few  minutes  ago 
called  me  to  order,  (Mr.   Simeon)  has  written  a  book^ 
in  which  he  asserts  diat  there  are  several  resolutiom  of 
the  house  of  commons,  declarmg  the  ineligibility  of  per- 
sons  in  holy  orders  to  sit  in  the  house.     That  honour- 
able gendeman,  I  believe,  was  also  a  memt>er  <^  die 
committee  by  whom  the  report  was  drawn  up ;  but  it 
is  unfortunate  for  him,  and  the  credit  of  his  book,  dial 
in  that  committee  he  could  not  find  any  of  those  reso- 
lutions which  he  says  in  his  book  do  exist.     To  come 
to  the  precedents  stated  in  the  report  of  the  committee, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  they  are  but  diree  in 
number,  and  all  of  them  took  place  before  die  convo- 
cation ceased  to  tax  the  clergy.     They  are  therefore 
to  be  considered  as  of  little  weight.     In  1624  it  was  en* 
acted  that  no  parson  or  vicar  should  have  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  the  knight  of  the  shire.     While  this  law 
was  in  force,  certainly  they  had  not  the  shadow  of  a 
claim  to  sit  in  parliament.     To  elect  representatives, 
and  to  represent  electors,  are  two  privileges  which  are 
inseparable.     To  allow  the  one  and  withhold  the  otbcTi 
is  contrary  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense  and 
right  reason*^    But  since   that  period  the  right  of  die 
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cler^  to  vote  at  elections  has  been  fully*  recognized,  »id 
by  the  ISth  of  George  IL  it  has  been  confirmed  to  then). 
Now,  therefore,  they  have  a  right  to  represent  their  fel- 
low-citizens. Lord  Coke  has  beto  mentioned  trium- 
phantly. Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  shew  that  his  sen- 
timents were  not  exactly  such  as  they  have  been  repre^^ 
sented.  The  noble  lord  has  made  me  pay  very  dear  for 
my  seat,  by  the  trouble  it  cost  me  to  prove  my  right 
to  it.  [Mr.  Tooke  was  searching  among  a  bundle  of 
papers  for  a  letter,  which  he  immediately  made  use  of.l 
Among  the  archives  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  I 
have  found  a  letter,  in  sir  Edward  Coke'^s  own  hand.  It 
iii*a8  written  to  the  university  immediately  after  the  pri. 
vilege  of  sending  a  representative  to  parliament  was  al- 
lowed to  that  katned  body«  [The  iKinourable  gentie- 
man  then  read  the  letter,  in  which  the  university  is 
strongly  advised  not  at  first  to  make  choice  of  any  one 
ivho  was  a  member  of  the  convocation,  as  some  dispute 
inighc  arise ;.  but  rather  to  fix  at  this  election  upon  some 
doctor  of  the  civil  law,  or  other  grave  and  learned  law- 
man.] You  see  here,  sir,  that  this  great  oracle  of 
the  law  makes  a  distinction  between  eligibility,  and  the 
policy  of  electing.  He  probably  meant,  that  after  they 
were  fairly  seised  of  the  right  of  choosing  a  representa- 
tive, they  might  afterwards  choose  whom  they  would, 
whether  he  were  a  clergyman  or  a  layman.  The  ho* 
nouraUe  gentleman  laughs,  sir ;  he  would  do  better  to 
consider  what  he  is  going  to  say.  I  long  to  hear  his 
opinion,  and  that  of  the  other  law  ofiicers  of  the  crown. 
If  they  satisfy  my  doubts,  I  shall  be  grateful  to  them. 
If  they  think  to  put  me  out  of  countenance  by  tricks^ 
they  will  find  themselves  cgregiously  disappointed.  I 
shaJl  now  omit  the  greater  part  of  what  it  was  my  in* 
tention  to  offer  to  the  house.  Gentlemen  would  do 
well  to  consider  the  importance  of  the  question  now  be* 
fore  them.  It  is  indeed  of  great  magnitude ;  and,  as 
there  are  few  who  may  not  be  interested  in  it  remotely, 
they  ought  to  lay  out  of  their  consideration  the  eireum*** 
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stances  of  this  individual  case,  and  come  to  a  deci^ 
upon  liberal  and  comprehensive  views.  I  shall  suppose 
that  the  youngest  son  of  a  great  family  gets  a  livioj;  of 
lOOOL  a  year,  and  takes  orders ;  and  tiiat  soon  afier, 
by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  an  estate  of  80,0001. 
a-year  devolves  to  him  ; — ^will  any  one  say,  that  this  case 
may  not  happen  ?  Will  any  one  say,  that,  if  it  should, 
this  young  man  would  be  refused  a  seat  in  this  house?— 
Pray  what  docs  my  having  been  in  orders  prove,  but  thai 
forty-one  years  ago  I  was  a  young  man  of  a  fair  chanu:- 
ter  ?  We  no  longer  live  in  times  of  popery.  A  man  is 
not  now  all  his  life  influenced  by  the  prejudice  that  be 
Jmbibed  from  his  nurse  or  his  mamma. 
.  What  are  holy  orders,  sir  f  What  change  is  operated 
upon  a  man  when  he  receives  them?  I>oea  ordinadoa 
instantaneously  change  the  human  form,  or  the  humaa 
Acuities?  I  was  not  sensible  of  any  transforma- 
tion of  this  kind,  nor  am  I  now  sensible  of  dificriog 
from  other  men.  The  Roman  Catholics  reckon  seven 
sacraments,  and  ordination  as  one  of  these.  At  the  re- 
formation, ordination  was  declared  to  be  merely  a  ce- 
remony. Will  any  one  then  say  that  a  ceremony  works 
such  an  alteration  in  a  man  as  to  disqualify  him  for  the 
office  of  a  legislator  for  ever?  Between  the  popish 
priests  and  the  protestants  there  is  a  great  difference: 
the  former  are  enjoined  perpetual  celibacy ;  ours  arc  al- 
lowed to  marry,  and  upon  trial,  are  declared  by  the 
best  judges  ably  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  busbaod. 
Shall  it  then  be  said,  sir,  that  he  who  can  govern  a  wife 
is  unfit  to  assist  in  the  government  of  a  kingdom  ?  I 
have  been  told,  that  I  have  a  voice  in  the  convocatioa. 
It  is  at>ove  forty  years  since  I  took  orders,  and  i  never 
once  was  summoned  to  the  convocation,  spoke  in  it,  or 
gave  a  vote  in  it.  Clergymen  are  ineligible  as  tbef 
liave  the  care  of  souls.  Sir,  I  have  no  soul  to  take 
care  of  but  my  own.  They  ought  to  stay  at  home  and 
exercise  the  duties  of  hospitality.  I  have  no  residence, 
and  no  funds  given  me  for  this  purpose.     Nor  have  I 
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any  i^iritual  functions  to  exercise,  however  necessary 
it  may  be  for  others  to  be  absent  on  this  account.  I, 
sir,  have  now  a  particular  claim  tipon  the  house. 

I  have  suffered  all  the  disadvantages  of  eligibility. 
I  formerly  presented  a  petition  to  this  house,  which, 
as  if  could  not  be  got  rid  of,  cost  rae  much  trouble, 
and  no  small  expence.  I  was  under  apprehension  of 
still  severer  punishments.  But  had  the  noble  lord  then 
been  a  member  of  the  house,  how  easy -would  have  l>een 
the  process  !  ^^  The  reverend  gentleman  is  ineligible, 
therefore  let  his  petition  be  rejected."  But  not  a  word 
of  my  ineligibility  was  then  whispered ;  and  now,  when 
a  respectable  body  of  constituents  come  to  an  unanimous 
resolution  (a  loud  laugh)  to  do  me  the  honour  to  elect 
me  their  representative,  it  is  instantly  discovered  that 
I  am  disqualified  to  sic.  Were  I  a  Jew,  sir,  a  Jesuit, 
a  Mahometan,  a  Pagan,  a  Presbyterian,  a  Quaker,  there 
could  not  be  the  least  objection  to  me.  In  spreading  the 
doctrines  and  administering  the  rites  of  these  various 
religious  sects,  there  is  nothing  corrupting  ;  but  con- 
nection with  the  established  church,  it  seems,  leaves  a 
foul  and  indelible  stain.  Sir,  there  is  something  in  this  a 
little  too  hard  of  digestion.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries 
there  is  nothing  more  easy  than  for  a  priest  to  lay  down 
his  orders,  and  tlie  pope  dispenses  with  his  vow.  la 
England  every  man  is  a  pope  to  himself.  He  confesses 
to  himself,  and  from  himself  he  receives  absolution.  He 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  able  to  become  a  layman,  as  soon 
as  he  changes  his  views«  The  noble  lord  has  declared 
his  chief  object  to  be,  to  make  the  line  broader  and  bet^-^ 
ter  marked,  which  separates  the  clergy  from  the  laity. 
The  noble  lord's  views  in  this  may  be  very  enlightened, 
but  I  would  remind  the  noble  lord,  and  the  house,  that 
it  was  the  policy  of  our  reformed  ancestors  ta  narrow 
and  deface  this  line  of  distinction  as  much  as  possible. 
They,  foolishly  perhaps,  thought  that  the  interest  of  all 
orders  should  be  made  the  same ;  and  that  a  fellow* 
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feeling  and  mutnal  conSdence  shouldy  if  {KMS^e,  be 
univei sally  excited. 

The  door»  however,  is  not  absolutdy  barred  agimt 
me*  There  is  an  unfortunate  ckrgyman  who  has  latif 
been  guilty  of  adultery ,  and  the  cry  has  been  lood  dMt  U 
should  be  deposed.  Were  he  really  deposed,  sir,  I 
suppose  there  can  be  do  doubt,  that  being  no  longer  k 
orders,  he  would  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  this  boose  i 
To  say  that  an  adulterer  is  disqualified  to  be  a  nember 
of  parliament,  might  be  productive  of  conseqoenoei 
somewhat  serious.  It  is  maintained,  that  though  i 
€lerg}'man  is  excommunicated*— his  character  remaim 
sacred*  He  goes  to  the  devil,  but  he  no  more  becoma 
one  of  the  profane  laity*  By  the  bye,  it  is  not  easy  to  sa/ 
what  using  a  man^s  self  as  a  layman  may  mean,  or  th 
ther  what  it  may  not  mean.  In  the  year  1764,  the 
present  archbishop  of  Canterbury  dined  in  my  bouse ; 
he  was  then  a  private  tutor.  What  do  you  call  thisr 
sir,-^is  it  part  of  the  fanctions  of  a  clergyman  ?  But  if 
gentlemen  had  consulted  the  seventy -second  canoo, 
they  would  find,  that  if  a  clergyman  shall  preteod  to 
exorcise  any  one,  if  he  shall  not  keep  the  &sts,  if  he 
shall  preach  in  the  fields,  and  if  he  shall  do,  and  if  he 
shall  not  do,  various  other  things,  he  shall,  for  the  first 
offence,  be  suspended,  for  the  second  excommunicttdf 
and  for  tlie  third  deposed.  Had  I  then  attempted  to 
exorcise  myself  or  others,  or  had  I  followed  the  example 
of  some  of  the  advocates  of  vital  Christianity,  I  sbodd 
have  been  deposed  long  ago,  and  should  now  be  allowed 
quietly  to  take  my'  seat.  But  because,  like  a  good 
subject,  I  chose  to  v/ithdraw  without  stating  my  reasons, 
and  thus  exciting  scandal,  I  am  for  ever  inclipbie. 
What  if  I  had  been  tainted  with  infidelity,  and  trkdto 
make  proselytes  ?  I  should  then  be  as  competent  to 
sit  here  as  any  member  present.  This  reminds  roe  of 
an  occurrence  which  took  place  in  this  city  a  few  years 
J>go.    A  poor  girl,  in  very  indigent  circumstance*,  and 
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2oite  de&titutei  went  to  a  director  of  the  Magdakn 
tospital,  and  applied  to  be  taken  in  :   **  Why,  (soM  he) 
— *li9   traei  there  is  now  a  vacancy,  and  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  admit  you ;  but  first  let  me  hear  something  of 
your  history.     Who  seduced  you  ?    Where  have  you 
lived  since?  '^Seduced  me,  sir!   (exclaimed  the  |^rl) 
I  am  as  innocent  as  the  child  unborn.     I  may  be  poor» 
your  honour,  but  I'm  very  honest!"    **  You  won't  do 
for   us>  then  (replied  the  governor.)      If  you  wish  ad« 
inittance  here,  you  must   go  and  qualify  yourself  by 
prostitution."^     That  innocence  should  be  in  any  case  a 
disqualification ! ! !  How  would  a  person  in  orders  be 
treated  on  board  a  ship,  if  in  the  time  of  danger  he 
would  not  work  at  the  pump  to  save  the  vessel  from 
sinking,  or  handle  a  bucket  when  the  fire  was  making 
its  way  to  the  powder-room  ?    Yet  he  would  be  using 
himself  as  a  layman  if  he  were  to  do  either.     There  are 
three  professions  in  which  the  public  are  more  particu- 
larly interested)  and  the  entrance  to  all  of  them  is  guard- 
ed by  peculiar  restraints.    When  a  man's  life  or  his  health 
is  in  danger,  he  applies  to  a  physician ;  when  his  civil 
rights  are  at  stake,  he  consults  a  lawyer ;  and  in  things 
that  concern  a  future  state,  he  trusts  the  divine.    There* 
fore  no  one  is  allowed  to  exercise  these  professions  till  he 
has  undergone  an  examination,  and  been  found  properly 
qualified*      When  an  admission  takes  place,  however, 
there  is  a  great  difference  betweei\  them,  though  that 
difference  is  not  generally  known.     The  lawyer  and  the 
physician  can  all  their  lives  after  take  fees  from  whom 
they  please :   but  he  in  holy  orders  has  still  no  autho- 
rity of  his  own.      To  exercise  the  functions  of  the  mi- 
nistry, he  must  have  preferment,  or  the  licence  of  the 
bishop ;  and  the  moment  he  is  deprived  of  these  he  ceases 
to  be  a  priest.     Dr.  Walker  defended  the  town  of  Lon* 
donderry  when  the  military  had  fled,  and  thus  prevent- 

*  <<  A  man  of  honour  has  no  ticket  of  admission  at  St.  James's. 
They  receive  him  like  a  virgin  at  the  Magdalen's  I'^Go  th(ni  and 
tfo  UkevfUc**    JuHivs. 
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ed  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  James  II.  Kin^ 
"William  was  so  highly  pleased  with  his  gallantry,  and 
felt  so  grateful  for  his  services  that  he  wished  to  make 
him  a  bishop.  But,  no — the  bishops  interfered ;  a  man 
stained  with  blood,  they  said,  was  tmfit  to  officiate  in 
that  sacred  character.  King  William,  however,  gayc 
hima  regiment,  and  he  died  in  Flanders  fighting  bravdj; 
by  his  side.  He  made  as  good  a  colonel  as  if  he  had 
never  entered  the  church.  It  was  not  long  since,  sir, 
that  a  gentleman  sat  in  this  house,  who  was  then  a  co^ 
lonel  of  militia,  and  who  had  formerly  been  in  orders. 
[Mu  Tooke  mentioned  several  peers  who  were  in  or- 
ders, and  had  sat  in  the  upper  house.  He  likewise  ob- 
served, that  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  had  been  secretary 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  bishop  of  Meath  secretary  to  the 
duke  of  Portland.]  There  were  clergymen,  volunteen, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  mayors  of  corporations.  The 
reverend  Mr.  Frohair  had  been  made  a  peer,  and  s^ 
in  spite  of  the  bishops.  In  the  year  1759,  Mr.  Borden 
was  a  member  of  that  house,  who  was  well  known  to 
hold  livings  at  Madras.  ( He  himself  had  bought  one 
of  them  for  a  friend.)  Mr.  Borden,  after  filling  various 
offices,  finished  his  career  as  a  commissioner  of  the  vie- 
tualing-office,  which  (said  Mr.  T.)  I  trust  I  shall 
not.  Though  I  wish  earnestly  to  be  out  of  the  house, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  strive  to  continue  in  it  as  long  as  I 
can :  and  I  am  happy  to  think  that  I  am  prepared  to 
meet  opposition  in  whatever  way  it  may  present  itselE 
I  wish  the  house  to  proceed  legally.  I  wish  that  ao 
act  of  parliament  should  be  passed,  founded  on  the 
broad  basis  of  general  justice.  Let  the  house  save  its 
character  as  much  as  possible,  and  try  to  preserve  the 
confidence  of  the  public.  I  sit  down,  sir,  in  the  full 
confidence  that  individual  spleen  will  not  be  gratified ; 
and  that  I  shall  not  be  punished  for  doing  that  which  the 
noble  lord,  had  he  not  the  monopoly  of  the  exchequer, 
would  probably  be  glad  to  do  himself. 
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MR.  WINDHAM- 


0?i    the  Address   to  his  Majesty^   respecting  the 

Definitive  Treaty. 

He  took  a  view  of  the  prominent  parts  of  the  defini- 
tive treaty,  The^first  on  which  he  touched  was  Malta  ; 
he  enumerated  the  advantages  which  the  stipulation  of 
neutrality  would  confer  on  the  French,  who,  including 
their  allies,  might  have  eighteen  ships  of  the  line  in  a 
neutral  port,  whilst  we  were  restricted  to  six.  To  talk 
of  the  diiferent  langues  was  futile  ;  the  garrisons  must, 
in  fact,  be  French — the  whole  French.  The  little  or- 
der  of  Malta,  which  contained  in  itself  the  great  cha-c 
racteristic  and  distinctive  qualities  which  the  French  re- 
volution  had  subverted,  was  now  destroyed  ;  the  tittle 
phial  which  contained  the  essence  of  the  old  principles 
had  been  diluted  by  ministers,  not  even  with  common 
water,  but  with  water  from  the  puddle ;  the  Germaa 
knights  had  already  refused  to  serve  in  a  body  so  degrade* 
ed  and  debased  ;  the  Neapolitan  soldiers  would  form  no 
security  for  the  independence  of  the  island  ;  the  state 
of  Malta  was  a  virtual  surrender^  and  our  position  in  the 
Mediterranean  untenable.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  Dutch,  who  were 
thus  at  liberty  to  resign  it  to  France.  It  had  been  said, 
that  the  Cape  was  but  a  taveni ;  and  surely  a  tavern,  in 
the  middle  of  a  voyage,  was  no  unimportant  accommoda* 
tion  ;  without  it  the  troops  destined  for  the  East-India 
service  must  arrive  in  that  country  in  a  state  which 
would  unfit  them  for  active  exertion.  No  other  resting 
port  was  open  to  us,  except  the  Brazils ;  and  who  was 
to  ensure  us  constant  access  there  in  a  season  of  hos- 
tilities ?    Our  Indian  empire  was,  Mr.  Windham  ob- 
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served,  our  sheet  anchor^  and  whatever  was  necessarjr 
to  its  preservation  was  of  the  last  importance.  Tbe 
disadvantages  on  our  side,  Mr.  Windham  contrasted 
with  the  advantages  in  favour  of  France.  By  the  re- 
stituation  of  Cochin  to  the  Dutch,  they  had  acquired  die 
means  of  annoying  our  possessions  in  the  East-Indies. 
In  defining  the  boundaries  of  French  and  Portuguese 
Guiana,  ministers  appeared  to  have  been  puzzled  with 
the  Colapanatuba  and  Arowari,  and  that  the  Arowari 
was  the  limit  assigned.  There  was,  in  fact»  little  diflferenee 
between  the  treaty  of  Madrid  and  that  of  Badajos*  Franoe 
bad  obtained  her  object,  the  navigation  of  the  river  of 
Amazons,  and  the  Portuguese  settlements  were  left  ex- 
posed to  the  foe.  Mr.  Widdham  deplored  the  cessioD 
of  Louisiana  to  France,  which,  considering  the  indefinite 
extent  of  Guiana,  was  a  surrender  of  a  fourth  part  d 
the  globe ;  two  rivers,  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world,  tk 
Mississippi  in  the  north,  the  river  of  Amazons  in  the 
south  of  America.  Rivers  were  the  vital  parts  of  coun- 
tries; without  hyperbole,  we  might  be  said  to  han 
given  away  a  brace  of  continents*  In  aggravation  «f 
this  thoughtless  prodigality,  ministers  had  abandoned  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe  to  France;  they  had  let  id 
a  tide  which  spread  like  a  torrent  in  every  direction, 
endangered  our  safety  at  Honduras,  and  menaced  ooc 
destruction  in  India.  He  contended,  from  the  &gC 
admitted  the  preceding  night  by  Mr.  Dundas,  relative 
to  the  non-renewal  of  treaties,  that  our  Indian  do- 
minions were  insecure  ;  from  that  honourable  gcs* 
tleman's  arguments,  it  should  seem  that  the  convemioQ 
of  1787,  founded  on  the  treaties  of  1783  and  176S, 
was  an  excrescence  :  the  extirpation  of  which  was  tore* 
move  the  ambition  of  France,  and  confirm  the  power 
of  England.  We  were  told  that  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaty  was  a  ratification  of  it ;  we  were  assured,  that 
our  cause  was  just,  as  if  the  adversary  was  to  proceed 
on  no  other  principle  but  justice,  or  as  if  the  cause 
was  to  be  tried  by  the  house  of  commons  :  the  ques* 
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tibn  was  not,  whether  our  cause  was  just,  but  whether 
the  enemy  would  allow  it  to  be  such.  The  honourable 
geatlemah  (like  another  Ajax)  came  forth  in  all  his  might, 
but  unluckily  raised  against  his  poor  unresisting  friend 
here,  the  powerful  arm  ^diich  should  have  dealt  death- 
blows among  the  foe.  The  honourable  gentleman  had 
talked  of  our  prowess,  and  braved  all  who  might  dsrre 
invade  or  resist  it  in  India ;  but  was  he  not  aware  that 
the  battle  might  be  fought  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
whilst  the  object  in  dispute  lay  beyond  the  Ganges? 
Did  he  not  perceive  that  the  French  might  deem  us 
weak  in  one  country,  and  strong  in  another?  Had 
they  not  already,  by  a  close  squeeze  in  Europe,  made 
us  vomit  up  what  we  had  gorged  elsewhere  f  We  al<- 
leady  knew  the  French  too  well  to  doubt  that  they  would 
icruple  what  means  they  used  to  accomplish  their  ends  : 
had  they  not  fraudulently  obtained  the  restitution  of 
Porto  Famgo  to  the  king  of  Etruria,  to  secure  it  to 
diemselves?  Regardless  of  stipulations  and  treaties^ 
they  had  seized  on  the  Elba,  and  to  bestow  a  compen- 
sation on  the  king  of  Etruria,  extorted  Piombino  from 
Naples.  Mr.  Windham  proceeded  to  delineate  the 
colossal  power  of  France^  which  resembled  nothing  that 
had  existed  since  Rome.  The  French  were  a  new  race 
of  Romans ;  in  ten  years  they  had  even  acquired  more 
than  the  Romans  atchieved  in  fifity-three.  On  the  map 
of  Europe,  two  nations  only  stood  erect ;  and.  of  these, 
the  one  from  distance  more  than  strength.  Austria  was 
mdeed  still  rich  in  resources,  but  destitute  of  foreign 
aid.  There  was  no  single  power  which  could  enter  the 
Ksts  with  France :  in  the  first  conflict  it  would  be  nearly 
crushed  by  her  tremendous  mace.  But  Mr.  Windham 
added^  it  was  by  some  supposed,  that  though  Europe 
should  be  wrecked,  we,  at  least,  might  take  to  our  boat 
and  escape.  By  the  sceptre  of  French  powers,  we  should 
still  be  pursued  :  in  Asia,  in  America,  it  would  follow 
close,  scaring  us  with  its  Gorgon  aspect.  Mr.  Windham 
here  enumerated  the  blands  ceded  to  France  iji  thte  Wcst- 
VoL.  II..  72 
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Indies ;  he  maintained  that  the  estafafidiment  of  :fkt 
blacks  in  St.  Donungo  would  be  less  fcmnidable  to  dni 
country  than  its  subjection  to  France.  Admittiiig  that 
some  black  emissaries  had  reached  our  isknds  ;  to  pri« 
vate  interests,  such  an  erent  mi^it  have  been  more  pie» 
judicial,  but  to  political  interests  less  £itaL  To  tk 
\Vest -India  pi;oprietors  it  might  appear,  that  by  Ae  8s» 
cendency  of  negro  power  th^  proper^  must  be  lost; 
whilst  by  that  of  France  it  could  <udy  be  dimkiisbeiL 
In  England  the  injury  was  the  same :  the  ponraaion  of 
St.  Domingo  by  the  French  was  {vegiiant  witih  mifriac:^ 
and  would  eventually  sap  the  fimndarion  of  our  TnBis» 
atlantic  empire*  Mr.  Windham  repeated,  that  we  had 
eiven  away  two  oonl;inents.  It  was  obvious  that  the  ob» 
ject  of  France  was  universal  empire.  He  prooeeded  ta 
consider  what  resources  Engliuid  still  posseaaed^  and 
what  mean^  she  should  pursue  to  avert  the  imprat 
ing  danger.  He  contended  that  this  country  lad 
reposed  supinely  with  blind  confidence  and  aeGon^ 
At  the  commencement  of  the  French  rcvcdntioa, 
when  other  nations  were  melting  away,  it  waa  pro^ 
tended  that  we  were  inaccessible,  and  that  the 
struum  which  dissolved  the  baser  metals,  would 
innoxious  over  the  pure  gold  of  .the  British  ccmstitui^aa. 
The  year  1792  had  demonstrated  that  this  pure  gold  aim 
as  susceptible  of  the  rage  of  jacobinism,  as  copper  of  the 
corrosion  of  aqua  fortis  ;  Still,  continued  Mr.  Win^aua, 
a  strange  indifference  prevailed ;  snug  was  the  woid: 
we  were  for  letting  other  nations  shift  as  they  could ;  the 
high  spirit  of  our  ancestors  was  extinct^  their 
forgotten.  Mn  Windham  here  entered  on  a 
of  the  war :  he  affirmed,  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
expedition  to  Toulon,  imd  the  melancholy  affidr  at  Qm* 
beron,  little  had  been  attempted  and  less  effected  upon 
what  he  conceived  to  be  its  peculiar  and  approprte 
principle.  Mr.  Windham  was  here  called  to  order  fagr 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  objected  to  some  of  hia  observations  as  im* 
proper  in  one  wl)o  had  fonoietfy  possessed  hia  majesty^ 
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MmfiiAeiiw.  Mr.  WioAam  veplkd,  ^at  he  was  about 
to  MUBdCj  that  he  considered  the  expedition  to  Quiberon 
as  .a  measure  of  his  own.  Mr.  Pitt .  still  resisted  tlie 
discIoBuie  of  any  consultations  or  opinions  which  musir 
liare  been  expressed  in  official-  eonfidenoe.  Mr*  Wind* 
liam :  resumed ;  he  insisted,  that  the  country  had  never 
been  well  aware  why  it  was  at  war.  It  had  been  said 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  that  we  were  at  war,  because  we  could  not 
be  at  peace  ;  at  sea,  because  we  could  not  be  on  shore  ; 
yet  the  character  of  the  war  itself,  the  grand  monitor^ 
vas  wanting ;  the  farce  was  centrifugal,  it  never  converge 
^  enougfe  towards  the  focus  from  which  the  danger  pro^ 
ceeded ;  people  were  not  taught  to  see  that  we  were 
at  war  because  die  French  government  was  such  as  to 
fRclude  peace.  The  same  error,  Mr.  Windham  said 
fumtimied.  No  person  who  considered  the  causes  of  the 
,  could  have  looked  without  alarm  at  the  terms  of  the 
CG :  the  coohtry  was  not  suffidently  impressed  with 
tl^  dangers  of  the  peace,  becai»e  it  had  never  been  suf« 
Mfitatij  alive*  to  tht  character  of  the  war.  From  its  very 
<»mmeiicement,  the  war  had  been  carried  on  with  an  in* 
aesaant  cry  for  peace ;  incessantly  was  the  justice  of  our 
oause  arraigned,  aad  that  of  the  enemy  vindicated  ;  the 
nrast  sfdendid  victories  were  coldly  received,  and  the 
saost  brittiant  successes  deprecii^ed.  Mr.  Windham 
said,  he  would  compare  our  exertions  in  the  war  with  its 
fri^ect  I  if  the  war  was  neither  just  nor  necessary,  every 
abttting  sppnt  on  it  was  too  much  :  if  it  was  merely  a 
war  of  experiment,  we  had  made  too  costty  sacrifices ; 
ii.it  was  a  war  for  the  very  existence  of  the  cotmtry ,  our 
exertions  had  been  too  little  for  eidier  our  object  <»-  our 
neans;  Tluit  por  strength  was  unimpaired  by  them 
was  apparant ;  the  countiy  had  not  grown  lean  by  them. 
It  had  been  urged  in  the  true  spirit  of  jacobinism^ 
that  though  individuals  might  be  rioh,  the  nation  was 
poor;  poverty  uras  a  sort  of  secretion  from  the  plethoric 
InlHt  of  weahh,  aad  must  ever  be  concomitMit  vrith 
^rrab  affluence ;  ia  the  fluctuations  of  trade  and  ntanur 
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fectures,  numbers  must  he  occasionally  deprircA-^of  cau 
plo\  ment ;  the  tide  of  prosperity  would  riae  in  one  plaoef 
and  fall  in  another.  It  was  absurd  to  say  that  our  vcahii 
was  in  the  hands  of  few ;  it  was  impossifcde  that  a  comitiy 
should  have  much  ueaidi,  which  was  monopolized  by  a 
Bonall  proportion  of  its  inhabitants.  Unhappily  it  was 
believed  by  some,  who  denied  not  the  pie-enuneiice  of 
wealth  and  comfort  whidi  this  country  enjoyed,  that 
these  blessings  mi^t  be  preserved  without  the  aid  cf 
aims.  We  were  exbortetl  to  rest  contented  with  oar 
commerce  and  {vosperity,  without  knowing  whether  the 
French  would  permit  us  to  retain  them.  Just  as  a  kmg 
of  England  once  asked,  why  his  subjects,  who  were  dying 
with  taminct  would  aot  eat  bcead  and  cheese  ?  when, 
alas  !  they  could  not  get  bread  and  cheeae  to  eat.  Mr. 
Windham  reeapituiated  the  ladigaiiiFa  to  wJacfa  doi 
eountry  had  subnootted  from  Fiaoce..  Had  she  not 
plucked  the  cockades  £rom  our  soldier^ hats  in.Fortiigal, 
and  prevailed  on  us  to  concede,  |o :  Holland  the  ~ 
of  the  flag?  I^adnottivs  French. govemmci^ 
communication,  anncKed  to  itself  the  Cisalpine^ 
leaving  the  Britbh  ambaaaador  to;  kick  his.  heels  in 
anidichambei^t  Amiens  ?  Frcm  these  consideiatioos 
Mr.  Windham  expressed  his  conviction,  that  on  the 
30th  September,  previous  to  tiie  mgnicig  of  the  preliBU* 
naries,  the  fee  simple  pf  flngknd  was  worth  moir  Ifaan 
it  would  be  for  many  years.  He  was,  however.  Ml 
disposed  to  liiink  that  he  should  swerve  from  the  peace  i 
the  bond  was  signed^  and  we  we^  'IkhimI  to  adhere  to 
it ;  but,  though  it  be  impossible  ^o  renew  the  war  with 
advantage  or  honour^  it  waaiieo^sary  to 
the  peace,  by  removing  all  grounds  of  dispute  and 
tion:  if  the  French  cherished  no  hostile  views,  it 
would  be  wise  to  anticipate  all  gsounds  of  dtjBereooe. 
Mr.  Windham  concluded  with  observing,  that  ^km  pre* 
dictions  of  evil  from  the  loss  of  America  were  alreail^ 
m  part  fulfilled ;  and  that  the  pisedittions  of  evil  fioai 
the  aggrandizement  of  France^  if  not  immediatdiy,  must 
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#TaitaaIly  be  veriied«  He  proposed  an  address,  in  snb^ 
ifeBiise  similar  to  that  moved  by  lord  GreuviUe  in  the 
kouse  of  lovda. 
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Qn  the  JP^nitw  Treaty* 
Sir,     . 

At  this  late  hour  (ab^nt  two  a'clock)  it  is  with  CKtreme 
vehictaiice  I  rise  to  addrQa9  the  house,  and  te  trespass 
vpon  your  time  and  patience.  •  I  shall  not  be  singulaii 
to*iught  in  the  professions  f  make  you  of  avoiding  de- 
taib  ;  but,  sir,  in  one  vespeot  my  conduct  will  be  dif*' 
ititnt  from  that  of  any  other  gentleman  ivho  has  ad- 
drsssed  you.-<^I  will  keep  my  word.  If  I  feel  repug- 
Mmee  to  rise  at  so  Jate  an  hour,  I  feel  equally  strange 
with  respect  to  the  unpopularity  which  I  fear  I  must 
experience.  It  is  natural  to  e%>ery  person  to  have 
'pleasure  in  voting  in  a  majority,  though  to  that  pleasure^ 
1  believe-  I  have  been  long  a  stranger.  Among  the 
adtange  things  we  are  continually  witnessing,  is  the 
strai^  division  of  parties  at  present  in  this  houses  Sir, 
I  have  heard  it  said,  that  there  are  about  twelve  or 
durteen  diierent  parties  among  us  ;  nay,  some  carry 
the  number  much  £irther.  Now  I  scarcely  expect  a 
•ingle  vote  with  me  beyond  that  little  circfe  of  a  consti- 
tQtKxial  party,  who  have  for  the  last  ten  years  been  the 
objects  c^  so  much  unqualified  abuse  ;  but  those  men 
who  have  so  often  been  held  up  to  public  opprobrium, 
are  the  very  same  men  whose  every  prediction  has  been 
fulfiMed,  and  every  fear  realised.  The  discussion  of 
diis  necessary,  but  disgraceful  treaty  of  peace,  to-night, 
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is  a  cohfirmatian  of  tbe  propriety  of  theh"  pditiod 
duct  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  My  fineiidi 
jnust  feel  poignant  shame  and  deep  humiliatioa  atlk 
situation  to  which  by  these  terms  this  country  is  redooe^ 
but  which  they  have  laboured  steadily  to  avert  Time 
who  oppose  this  peace  have  been  arraigned  by  the  brt 
speaker/  as  aiming  at  a  censure  on  the  issue  of  then^ 
gotiations,  and  on  the  ministers  themselves.  And  oer* 
tainly ,  sir^  their  object  is  to  condemn  the  peace,  and  to 
cast  a  slur  on  the  abilities  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
But,  in  this  conduct  of  theirs,  they  have  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  consistent.  1  support  the  peace,  because 
I  feel  confident  no  better  terms,  considering  all  cira» 
stances,  could  be  got.  Their  predecessors  had  takea 
care  of  that.  They  bad  left  them  no  choke,  but  k* 
tween  an  expensive,  bloody,  and  fruitless  war, audi 
perilous  and  hoUow  peace. 

They  have  chosen  the  best  of  the  altemifives.  Nov, 
says  the  minister,  they  who  <^pose  mc  depress  At 
country.  I  thank  these  nnv  oppositionists  for  thdr  nua^ 
firmness  in  coming  forward  and  opposing,  upas  thdr 
own  principles,  this  deg^rading  treaty.  Let  the  peopk  it 
tills  country  be  fully  aware  of  all  the  ciicumsta&ces  of 
the  peace.  They  have  done  their  duty,  then,  ia  tins 
publicly  discussing  them.  But  a  right  hon.  genfkaiaii— 
not  here  this  evening— ^an  ex-minister  too — stupeds 
something  more.  If  he  has  not  altered  his  opinioii 
since  the  preceding  day,  he  suspects  <heir  motiiM 
They^  says  he^  disapprove  the  treaty,  and  attack  ad* 
ministration,  because  they  wish  to  drive  oat  ministers,  aol 
succeed  to  their  places ;  and  .for  that  purpose  they  have 
formed  a  confederacy.  Truly,  sir,  a  heavy  chaige.  Bolr 
I  must  declare,  that  they  never  veiled  their  opituoift 
Some  of  them,  especially,  have  been  at  all  times  toy 
open,  and  I  conceive  that  it  would  be  high  injmtice  to 
suspect  them  upon  slight  grounds  of  a  dirty  cabal  totura 
out  the  present  ministers.  Says  the  right  hon.  geflti^ 
man,  upon  their  princqAes  they  woAld  ntfver  have  made 
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_  Wbf  so  jre  have  alwaytf  saidL   }t  is  now  there* 

^re  confinnedy  that  a  leading  pact  of  the  late  miBistiy 
dieted  upon  such  principles.  But  the  right  honourable 
^pentleman  (Mr.  Oundas)  the  preceding  day  denpunced 
aheir  foul  ap^bition,  and  their  design  to  trip  up  the  hieh 
m£  their  successors  !  Another  great  discover}'  is  made. — 
These  persons'  principles  were  such  as  rendered  a  peace 
impossibie^  and  yet  the  very  men  h  ho  say  so,  have  just 
been  thanking  them  aU^  as  the  saviours  of  the  country  1 
Can  the  right  honourable  gentleman  account  for  this 
iocoQsistency ?  I  should  think. not;  and  yet  he  looks 
so.  confidently,  I  almost  think  he  could.  He  thought  I 
was  joering  him,  as  if  I  did  not  suppose  him  a  constant 
supporter  of  t^e  war,  and  he  assures  the  house  *'  he  was 
a  steady  friend  to  it."  But  he  has  now  found  out  that 
'  it  was  mecessary  to  stop.  Pray  why  not  have  stopped 
a  little  sooner  ?  Why  not  before  you  were  so  much  ex- 
iMiusled  ?  For  instance,  when  Bonaparte  made  you  an 
offer  ?  Now,  however,  he  finds  the  necessity  of  peace* 
£ut  is  this  such  a  peace  as  will  give  us  real  repose  t 
Consider  your  debt  and  taxes,  and  the  necessity  w^iich 
seems  to  be  at  length  coming  upon  us  of  keeping  up  a 
peace  establishment  unknovim  in  this  country.  It.  is 
lamentable  to  see  you  ail  split  into  miserable  parties^ 
when  your  great  enemy  is  uniting  every  possible  means 
of  extending  his  power.  You  are  squabbling  about  the 
measuring  of  ribbons  and  tapes,  and  the  paltry  reve« 
smes  dT  Malta,  wlien  much  greater  objects  are  before 
you.  The  events  of  every  day  seem  to  call  more  and 
more  fgr  the  expression  of  that  public  feeling,  that  the 
time  will  come  when  French  encroachments  and  oppres- 
man  will  cease,  and  when  the  voice  of  this  country  must 
be  dearly  raised  against  their  atrociqus  and  tyrannical 
cmiduct.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  says  **  we 
have  preserved  our  honour. ^^  Honour  depends  n^ore  on 
the  maimer  of  doing  a  thing,  than  on  the  thing  itself. 
We  had  a  great  armament  at  the  time  of  negotiation, 
^Ut  I  don't  hear  that  it  carried  any  point  whatever. 
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This,  says  he,  is  a  p^ce  ia  which  ve  rffinquirii  bo» 
thing,  but  gain  much.  Will  any  man  of  commoa  soue 
undertake  to  prove  that  t  I  defy  him  to  name  the  sii^ 
object^  ever  varying,  ever  shifting,  unrelioqixisbcd 
What  did  we  go  to  war  for?  Why,  to  prevent 
French  aggrandizement.  Have  we  done  that?  No^ 
Then  we  are  to  rescue  Holland — Is  that  accomplished 
or  relinquished  ?  No.  Brabant  was  a  sine  qua  nam  ■ 
Is  it  gained?  No.  Then  come  security  oiidindemniiy { 
Are  they  obtained?  No.  The  late  minis^  told  o^ 
that  the  example  of  a  Jacobin  government  in  fin- 
rope,  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  holy  altar,  and  the 
tomb  of  a  martyred  monarch,  was  a  spectacle  so 
ful  and  infectious  to  Christendom,  that  we  could 
be  safe  while  it  existed,  and  could  do  nothing  short  of 
eur  very  last  effort  for  its  destruction.  Now,  sir,  kt 
us  see  what  we  have  got.  But  what  have  we  laid  out 
for  all  these  fine  words,  which  at  last  gave  way  to  mcs- 
rity  and  indemnity?  Why  near  200,000  byes,  mi 
300  millions  of  money— And  we  have  gotten  Ceyln 
and  Trinidad.  I  should  propose,  that,  as  we  have  gira 
to  our  heroes  titles  froia  the  places  where  their  biiHciK 
were  won,  our  St.  Vincents,  Nelsons  of  the  Nile,  See. 
so  we  should  name  Ceylon,  Security  Island^  and  Trinidad 
the  Isle  of  Indemnity.  Now,  if  we  look  at  the  states  of  t 
Europe,  we  find  the  noble  lord  opposite  has  a  most  en* 
nous  and  convenient  epithet^  which  he  applies  to  what 
is  rather  a  disagreeable  object  to  him  (lord  Hawkesbitry.) 
He  talks  of  being  in  an  uncom/brjable — was  h  ? — ^Qb 
no — unsatisfacterj  state.  Germany,  Holland,  Italy, 
they  are  all  in  an  unsatisfactory  state ;  and  so  I  suppose 
is  Switzerland,  which  now  seems  likely  to  undergo  a  di- 
vision among  her  powerful  and  generoas  neig^ibouis 
That  innocent  and  virtuous,  sufiering,  vwerable  eoon* 
try  is  now,  I  suppose,  in  an  unsatis/aetory  state  J  Bat 
Great  Britain  is  all  this  time  iax  from  languor,  ^le  is 
in  a  satisfactory  state  I  However,  a  grave  and  leaned 
gentle^man  (master  of  the  rolls,)  teUs  us  for  our  comfot, 
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that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  happened,  here  we  are 
debating  and  doing  business  in  all  the  old  forms  and  cus* 
fonts  of  the  house.     Pray  now;,  could  not  this  have  hap- 
pened, supposing  we  had  never  gone  to  war?    I  think 
he  should  have  made  that  out  before  he  congratulated 
us  so  warmly  upon  our  present  debate  under  all  the  old 
forms  of  the  house.     The  minister,  too,  g6es  on  ac* 
cording  to  old  forms :  he  has  his  majorities,  according 
to  custom.    Prussia  can  go  on  too,  in  its  old  forms.     Is 
this  armed  repose,  this  hollow  peace,  then,  the  fruit  of 
oor  long  and  glorious  war  ?  A  great  deal  too  has  been 
said  to  be  gained  by  the  disposition  of  France  to  lay 
aside  Jacobinism.     But  the  grand  consolation  of  all 
is,  in  looking  to  Bonaparte  as  the  extirpator  of  Jacobin^ 
ism.    The  learned  gentleman,  however,  states  to  this 
house,-  that  it  is  the  nature  of  Jacobinism,  if  driven  from 
any  country,  always  to  look  with  pride  and  ambition  to 
a  settlement  in  the  place  where  it  had  birth,  and  to  fix 
Itself  there.     So  now,  this  '*  Child  and  champion  ofJa- 
cobinism^^^  as  he  was  styled,  is  to  become  a  parricide. 
The  child  of  sin  is  to  destroy  his  mother.     As  this 
Jacobinism  is  by  the  late  minister  stated  to  be  a  vice 
never  to  be  eradicated  from  the  bosom  where  it  has  once 
been  implanted,  all  Europe  will,  doubtless,  look  to  this 
,  Great  Consul  for  its  destruction.     Indeed,  he  seems 
very  desirous  of  extending  his  care  to  his  neighbours. 
Suppose  you  make  him  King  of  Europe  at  once,  and 
he  will  soon  extirpate  all  the  Jacobinism  that  infests  it. 
My  alarms  begin  when  the  alarms  of  some  persons  cease. 
The  great  question  about  the  dangers  of  the  French  re- 
volution was  always  upon  the  degree  of  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended.     Some  danger  was  always  allowed  : 
but  to  suppose  the  people  of  this  country  so  miserably 
infatuated  as  to  fall  in  love  with  dirt  and  blood,  and 
guillotine's,  with  the  atrocious  deformities  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Robespierre,  and  that  now  when  France  is  "  co- 
vered with  glory" — though  certainly  without  liberty,  or 
any  thing  that  much  resembles  it-^^there  should  be  no- 
VoL.  ir.  73 
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thing  to  dazzle  and  captivate,  is  out  of  my  comprehen- 
sion. If  there  be  in  this  country  men  of  dangerous  am- 
bition,  Bonaparte  is  the  man  to  hold  out  to  them,  by 
his/ ambitious  and  successful  conduct,  an  example.  An 
example,  l^ow  much  stronger  than  any  thing  that  coold 
attract  the  people  in  the  exhibitions  of  riot  and  murder, 
unsociality  and  ferocity  of  manners!  But  they  say — 
He  has  begged  pardon  of  God  and  man  by  his  piety  and 
penitence !  No :  he  has  restored  bishops  with  the 
salaries  of  curates,  and  made  them  all  spies  and  infor- 
mers in  his  favour  by  a  solemn  oatlu  He  has  made 
his  own  use  of  them  all.  How  has  he  acted  in  Switzer- 
land ?  How  to  us  ?  Why,  by  condescending  to  receipt 
our  humiliating  submission  of  every  thing  you  had  ac- 
quired by  the  prowess  of  your  army  and  navy.  I  must 
trust  to  our  valour  to  defend  us  against  his  armies ;  and 
I  pray  heaven  to  protect  us  against  the  effects  of  his 
penitence  and  piety  !  I  must  confess  that  nothing  has 
been  stated  against  this  peace  unaccompanied  by  proQ& 
I  had  rather  liave  given  Malta  to  France,  and  taken  the 
Cape,  than  have  made  this  absurd  arrangement.  If 
the  late  secretary  for  the  roar  department  were  here — 
who  is,  perhaps,  ("looking  at  Mr*  Pitt  J  by  proxy — he 
might  have  made  a  whimsical  charge  against  the  presoit 
minister*  He  (Mr.  Dundas)  said  that  ^^  the  mi- . 
nister  who  should  give  up  the  Cape  would  deserve  io  h^ 
his  headP*  There  sits  the  minister,  however,  with  his 
head  safe  upon  his  shoulders.  I  have  almost  a  mind  to 
attack  him  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dundas.  Malta 
would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  us,  and  therein  I  agree 
with  the  war- secretary.  It  would  have  stood,  with  the 
British  standard  flying  in  the  centre  of  the  Meditena* 
nean,  *^  like  a  great  sea-mark,  saving  those  that  eye  itP' 
Ministers  say,  the  emperor  of  Russia  would  not  take 
care  of  Malta.  If  they  will  tell  me  so  upon  their  ho- 
nour^ I  wonH  believe  any  body  that  says  so.  That  did 
not  appear  to  be  Paul's  idea  of  it.  Perhaps  he  was 
mad*     There  was,  however,  some  method  mhis  madness ; 
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but  sir,  there's  a  message  Bonaparte  has  sent  to  his 
Tribunate  concerning  some  Russian  soldiers,  who  are 
to  go  and  take  care  of  the  republic  of  the  seven  Islands, 
and  they  may  probably  be  intended  for  Alexandria,  and 
may  be  connected  with  some  plan  against  Turicey.  Sir, 
if  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  statesman  will  say  in  this 
house,  that  he  looks  at  that  power,  ^^  at  which  the  world 
turns  pale,"  without  apprehension,  as  the  minister  seems 
to  tell  us  to-night,  I  must  say  he  has  a  prodigious  stock 
of  courage,  or  no  skill  at  all  in  politics.  But  let  France 
have  colonies — Oh,  yes,  let  her  have  a  good  trade,  that 
she  may  be  afraid  of  war,  says  the  learned  member ; 
that's  the  way  to  make  him  love  peace.  He  has  had,  to 
be  sure,  a  sort  of  military  education.  He  has  been 
abroad,  and  in  rather  rough  company ;  but  if  you  put  him 
behind  the  counter  a  liule,  he  will  mend  exceedingly. 
When  I  was  reading  the  treaty,  I  thought  of  all  the 
names  of  foreign  places,  viz.  Pondicherry,  Chandenagore, 
Cochin,  Martinico,  &c.-^all  cessions  ?— rNot  they,  tliey 
are  all  so  many  traps  and  holes  to  catch  this  silly  fellow 
in,  and  make  a  merchant  of  him  !  I  really  think  the 
best  way,  upon  this  principle,  would  be  this :  let  the  mer- 
chants of  London  open  a  public  subscription,  and  set 
him  up  at  once  !  I  hear  a  gnsat  deal  respecting  a  cer^- 
tain  statue  about  to  I>e  erected  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  {Mr.  Pitt)  now  in  my  eye,  at  a  great  expence^ 
Send  all  that  money  over  to  the  first  consul,  and  give 
him  what  you  talk  of  so  much,  capital,  to  begin  trade 
with.  I  hope  the  right  honourable  gentleman  over  the 
way  will,  like  the  first  consul,  refuse  a  statue  for  the 
present,  and  postpone  it  as  a  work  to  posterity.  There 
is  no  harm,  however,  in  marking  out  the  place«  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  4s  musing,  perhaps  on  what 
square  or  place  he  will  choose  for  its  erection.  I  re- 
commend the  bank  of  £ngland.  Now  for  the  material.— 
Not  gold,  no,  no  !  he  has  not  left  enough  of  it.  I  should 
however,  propose  papier  mache^  and  old  bank  notes. 
Ministers  recommend  us  to  make  France  commercial^ 


for  the  3ake  of  peaceful  habits  ;  and  then  teU  as  how 
impossible  it  is  for  her  to  increase  in  tiade  and  commerce, 
for  want  of  the  necessary  credit  and  capital.  Theie 
my  prospect  was  damped.  I  was  going  now  to  lodit, 
but  I  remembered  I  promised  to  avoid  detail.  I  masit 
keep  my  word.  There  was  some  northern  logic  here 
last  night— something  specioufr-r^a  kind  of  noitfaeni 
lights— "-pretty  enough  to  look  at»  but  not  very  usefiil, — 
about  our  possessions  having  better  security  ia  IiMiia 
without,  than  with  our  enemy's  recognition  of  our  rights. 
This,  I  confess,  I  cannot  understand.  The  right  boo. 
gentleman  asks,  whether  they  would  have  beai  justified 
in  breaking  off  the  treaty  ?  That's  a  question  between 
him  and  those  who  like  the  preliminaries ;  but  it  is  other* 
wise  with  those  who  like  neither.  The  secretary  at 
war,  (Mr.  Yorke)  has  said,  Bonaparte  will  look  ai  us 
^^  with  a  c^oldier's  eye."  I  think  he.  will  widi  that  of  a 
statesman.  No.w  the  city  n^ilitia,  and  some  other  ccnps, 
are  disbanded,  it  is  not  exactly  a  spectacle  for  a  soldier's 
eye.  One  cannot  walk  along  the  streets  without  hearing 
doubts  expressed  of  the  nature  and  security  of  the  peace. 
And  the  ne^t  great  questioi^  is,  '^  Prayt  who  b  minister 
now  ?"  Is  there,  then,  an  interior  and  exterior  prime 
mi^iister  ?— «rone  who  appears  to  the  world,  and  anodier 
secret,  irresponsible,  directing  minister  ?  Certainly,  in 
several  respects  I  have  given  my  testimony  in  behalf  of 
the  present  ministers.  In  nothing  more  dian  for  xnaking 
the  best  peace,  perhaps,  they  could^  after  their  prede- 
cessors had  left  them  in  such  a  deplorable  situation. 
But  the  present  ministers  continue  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  former.  They  have  ministerially  supponed  a 
refusal  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  country  ;  just  as 
they  were  about  to  take  thc^vemment,  they  have  pass- 
ed an  indemnity  bill,  and  since  that,  a  security  bill  in  a 
resolution  of  thanks :  and  these  are  the  only  indemnity 
and  security  required!  The  ex-ministers  ar^  quite 
separate  and  distinct,  and  yet  they  and  the  new  minis- 
ters are  all  honourable  friends  !     What  is  the  meaning 
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pf  this  mysteiiotts  connection  ?  Wliy  dcM  not  iht  mi* 
luster  defoid  his  peace  on  the  only  good  groiu^  t£  de- 
fence  ?  Does  he  hold  diat  situation  only  to  make  peace, 
and  leave  it  for  his  predecessor  ?  Do  they  iargain  for 
aupporty  on  one  side.of  talent,  and  on  the  odier  of  power  ? 
No  minister  of  this  country  ever  coodesoended  to  act 
under  such  equivocal  support.  Part  of  the  case  k  clear. 
If  the  late  minister  attacks  the  treaty,  the.  present  would 
turn  round  and  sayr^^'  You  brou^t  me  into  a  situation 
of  necessity— *  You  compiled  me  to  sign  a  di^;raceful 
treaty — You  had  been  arrogant,  and  I  have  put  up  with 
indignity. — Bonaparte,  by  his  minister,  Otto,  would 
laugh  at  me !— This  work  b  yours-*-<-You  placed  us  in 
this  dilemma."  The  minieter  takes  no  strong  ground 
of  defence :  I  won't  say  he  dares  not  take  it.  There  he 
sits  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  new  confederacy,  who 
are  not  great  in  numbers,  but  in  talents.  The  ex.mi- . 
Dister  is  mounted  on  a  kind  of  hill  fort,  to  fire  down  on 
the  assailants ;  but  the  garrison  is  all  manned  with  desert* 
ers  from  the  principles  of  the  war.  I  should  like  to 
support  the  present  minister  on  &ir  ground ;  but  what 
is  he  ?  A  sort  of  outside  passenger«-«-or  rather  a  man 
leading  the  horses  round  a  comer,  while  reins,  whip, 
and  all,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  coachman  on  the  box<<— 
f  looks  at  Mr.  Pitfs  elevated  seat^  three  or  Jour  benches 
above  that  of  the  treasury.  J  Why  not  have  an  union 
of  the  two  ministers,  or,  at  least,  some  intelligible  con-  ' 
nection  ?  When  the  ex-minister  quitted  office,  almost 
all  the  subordinate  ministers  kept  their  places.  How 
was  it  that  the  whole  family  did  not  move  together  ?  ^ 
Had  he  only  one  covered  waggon  to  carry  away  frienda 
and  goods  ?  Or  has  he  left  directions  behind  him,  that 
they  may  know  where  to  call  ?  I  remember  a  fable  of 
Aristophanes ; — It  is  translated  from  Greek  into  decent 
English*  I  mention  this  for  the  country  gentlemen.  It 
is  c^  a  man  that  sat  so  long  on  a  seat  (about  as  long, 
perhaps,  as  the  ex-ministar  did  on  the  treasury-bench,)  < 
that  he  grew  to  it.    When  Hercules  pulled  him  o%  he 
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left  all  the  sitting  part  of  the  man  behind  lum.  The 
house  can  make  the  allusion.  This  is  not  a  noUe, 
manly  kind  of  coalition  between  these  gentlemen.  Of 
that  ex-minister  I  would  just  say,  that  no  man  admires 
his:  splendid  talents  more  than  I  do.  If  ever  there  ms 
a  man  formed  and  fitted  by  nature  to  benefit  his  coob- 
try,  and  to  give  it  lustre,  he  is  such  a  man.  He  has  no 
low,  little,  mean^  petty  vices.  He  has  too  much  good 
sense,  taste,  and  talent,  to  set  his  mind  upon  ribbons, 
stars,  titles,  and  other  appendages  and  idols  of  rank. 
He  is  of  a  nature  not  at  all  suited  to  be  the  creature  or 
tool  of  any  court.  (Mr.  Pitt  bowed  repeatedly,  J  But 
while  I  thus  say  of  him  no  more  than  1  think  his  cha- 
racter and  great  talents  deserve,  I  must  tell  him  how 
grossly  he  has  misapplied  them  in  the  politics  of  this 
country — I  must  tell  him  again  how  he  has  augmented 
our  national  debt,  and  of  the  lives  he  lost  in  this  war. 
I  must  tell  him  he  has  done  more  against  the  privities 
of  the  people,  increased  more  the  power  of  the  crown, 
and  injured  more  the  constitution  of  his  country,  thjn 
any  minister  I  can  mention.  Of  the  resignation  of  the 
late  ministry,  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  what  is  said 
about  catholic  emancipation.— ^I  could  as  soon  believe  it 
was  because  they  had  discovered  the  longitude.  If  they 
did  go  out  on  that  ground,  they  were  certainly  at  liberty 
so  to  do.  But  after  they  had  quitted  their  situations 
they  circulated  a  paper  in  Ireland,  attributing  the  fiuluit 
of  an  indispensible  measure  to  resistance  in  a  oertaia 
quarter,  and  that  quarter  was  their  sovereign ;  and  di- 
recting the  Irish  catholics  to  look  to  them  for  hope  of 
relief.  If  this  was  short  of  high  treason,  how  far  sboit 
of  it  I  cannot  define.  If,  however,  that  measure  was 
necessary  to  carrying  on  hostilities,  we  have  certain^ 
done  right  so  far  in  making  this  peace. 

Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  with  stating,  that  he  consider- 
ed it  fair  to  those  who  had  entertained  the  sentiments  be 
did,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  war,  to  record  the 
real  grounds  on  which  we  approve  of  a  peace,  the  terms 
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of  which  are  so  inadeguate  and  so  insecure.  Supposing 
that  Mr.  Windham's  motion  should  be  rejected,  he  had 
framed  his  in  such  a  manner  as  to  come  as  an  amend- 
ment to  lord  Hawkesbury's  ;  and  according  to  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  other,  might  make  it  in  the  shape  of  a  re- 
solution,  by  leaving  out  all  the  words  of  the  address  but 
/Aof,  and  then  proceed :         .  .    . 

"It  b  the  opinion  of  this  house,  that  the  omission  of 
various  opportunities  of  negotiating  a  peace  with  ad- 
vantage to  this  country,  and  more  especially  the  rejec 
tion  of  the  overtures  made  by  the  chief  consul  of  France, 
in  January  1800,  appears  to  this  house  to  have  led  to 
a  state  of  affairs,  which  rendered  peace  so  necessary 
as  to  justify  the  important  and  painful  satriHces  which 
his  majesty  has  been  advised  to  make  for  the  attainment 
thereof." 
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